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Smithsonian  Institution, 
ByREAU  OF  American  Ethnology, 

Washington^  D.  C,  June  1,  1906. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
The  preliminary  portion  comprises  an  accoimt  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1905,  and  this  is  followed  by  two  memoirs.  The  Pima  Indians, 
by  Frank  Russell,  and  Social  Condition,  Beliefs,  and  Lin- 
guistic Relationship  of  the  Tlingit  Indians,  by  John  R. 
Swan  ton. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  aid  in  the 
work  under  my  charge. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief. 
Mr  Richard  Rathbun, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 


W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief 


INTRODUCTION 

Ethnologic  researches  have  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1905,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  making  provi- 
sion ''for  continuing  ethnological  researches  among  the 
American  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,"  approved  April  28,  1904. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  has  been  conducted  in  conformity 
with  the  plan  of  operations  approved  by  the  Secretary  June 
17,  1904.  The  systematic  researches  have  been  carried  for- 
ward by  the  eight  members  of  the  Bureau's  scientific  staff, 
assisted  by  a  large  number  of  associates  and  collaborators 
who  have  been  called  on  to  prepare  papers  on  special  sub- 
jects or  to  conduct  investigations  for  which  their  qualifica- 
tions especially  fitted  them.  During  the  year  seven  mem- 
bers and  associates  of  the  Bureau  have  made  researches  in 
the  field,  the  regions  visited  including  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
and  Mexico. 

The  amount  of  field  work  has  been  somewhat  curtailed  by 
the  necessity  of  detaining  a  number  of  the  ethnologists  in  the 
office  to  assist  in  the  completion  of  the  Handbook  of  American 
Indians  (hitherto  referred  to  as  the  Cyclopedia  or  Diction- 
ary of  Indian  Tribes),  which  was  designed  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  at  the  close  of  the  year.    The  enlarge- 
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merit  of  the  scope  of  the  work  to  include  not  only  descrip- 
tions of  the  tribes  and  their  settlements,  but  also  popular 
articles  covering  the  whole  range  of  ethnological  and  archeo- 
logical  research  relating  to  them,  greatly  increased  the 
amount  of  investigation  required,  but  the  value  of  the 
Handbook  as  a  work  of  reference  has  been  more  than  pro- 
portionately increased.  With  the  view  of  revising  and  uni- 
fying the  great  nimiber  of  articles  designed  for  introduction 
into  the  Handbook  a  conmiittee  of  revision  was  organized, 
consisting  of  members  of  the  Bureau  and  all  available  resi- 
dent anthropologists,  fourteen  in  all,  who  met  three  times 
each  week  to  discuss  the  papers  presented.  The  meetings  of 
this  committee  proved  both  interesting  and  profitable,  and 
suggested  the  advisability  of  holding  similar  meetings  here- 
after for  the  discussion  of  current  researches  of  the  Bureau. 

As  a  result  of  the  preparation  of  the  papers  for  the  Hand- 
book, covering,  as  they  do,  the  entire  range  of  Indian  ethnol- 
ogy, the  researches  conducted  in  the  office  during  the  year 
have  been  exceptionally  comprehensive;  every  branch  of 
anthropology,  including  somatology,  psychology,  linguistics, 
sociology,  religion,  technology,  and  esthetics,  has  received 
such  consideration  as  the  comprehensive  though  necessarily 
brief  articles  for  the  Handbook  required.  Besides  the  arti- 
cles treating  of  these  primary  departments  of  research,  many 
others  have  been  prepared,  on  the  various  phases  of  the 
history,  archeology,  biography,  and  education  of  the  Indians 
and  the  administration  of  their  affairs.  With  the  exception 
of  the  bibliography  and  index,  which  were  retained  for  refer- 
ence in  proof  reading,  the  manuscript  for  the  Handbook, 
accompanied  with  about  800  illustrations,  was  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  July  1. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  the 
Chief  visited  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Americanists,  held  at  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many, beginning  August  18,  1904.  In  addition  to  repre- 
senting the  Smithsonian  Institution,  he  served  as  delegate 
of  two  other  scientific  organizations,  and  was  also  designated 
by  the  Department  of  State  as  the  official  representative  at 
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the  congress  of  the  United  States  Government.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  National  Museum  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  additional  commission  of  visiting  a  number 
of  the  principal  museums  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing information  to  be  utilized  in  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  the  new  National  Museum  building.  On  July  26  the 
Chief  sailed  from  New  York  in  company  with  Mr  J.  R.  Mar- 
shall, of  the  firm  of  Homblower  &  Marshall,  architects  of  the 
new  building,  and  reached  Plymouth,  England,  August  1. 
Nine  days  were  spent  in  visiting  the  museums  of  London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  eight  days  in  similar  observa- 
tions in  Paris,  and  on  August  18  Stuttgart  was  reached. 
The  opening  session  of  the  Congress  of  Americanists  was  held 
in  the  forenoon  of  that  day  and  was  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  members  and  other  prominent  persons,  including  His 
Majesty  King  William  II  of  Wurttemberg,  who,  in  response 
to  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  congress,  Prof.  Karl 
von  den  Steinen,  expressed  at  length  his  appreciation  of  the 
aims  and  work  of  the  congress,  and  his  pleasure  at  having 
the  session  held  in  his  capital  city. 

A  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  congress,  held  at  New 
York  City  in  1902,  was  presented  by  Dr  Franz  Boas,  honor- 
ary philologist  of  the  Bureau,  and  other  routine  business  was 
transacted.  Members  of  the  congress  were  invited  to  take 
luncheon  with  the  King  at  his  suburban  palace,  which  was 
followed  by  a  reception  in  the  palace  gardens.  The  King's 
interest  was  highly  appreciated  and  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  occasion.  During  the  presence  of  the  Ameri- 
canists receptions  were  held  also  by  Count  von  Linden,  vice- 
president  of  the  congress,  and  by  Mr  Edward  N.  Ozmun, 
United  States  consul  at  Stuttgart.  Sessions  were  held  on 
August  19,  20,  22,  23,  and  24,  and  a  large  number  of  papers, 
dealing  in  the  main  with  questions  of  American  history, 
ethnology,  and  archeology,  were  read.  On  the  20th  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  delivered  an 
address  on  'Contributions  of  American  Archeology  to 
Human  History,"  and  at  its  close  he  presented  to  the  con- 
gress a  set  of  75  bound  volumes,  relating  chiefly  to  American 
archeology  and  ethnology,  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
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Institution  and  two  of  its  bureaus — the  National  Museum 
and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology — for  which  the 
president  extended  the  thanks  of  the  congress.  The  Chief 
presented  also  a  series  of  66  photographs  of  American 
Indians,  representing  delegations  which  visited  Washington 
during  the  winter  of  1903-4,  the  series  having  been  taken 
conjointly  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  the 
National  Museum.  Various  excursions  were  made  to  points 
of  interest,  the  principal  being  to  Schaffhausen,  Switzerland, 
to  visit  the  sites  of  Dr  J.  Nuesch's  recent  explorations  of 
the  famous  lake-dwelling  stations  at  Schweizerbild  and 
Koenigsbau. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  congress  the  Chief  proceeded 
to  Dresden,  where,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr  A.  B.  Meyer, 
director  of  the  Royal  Zoological  and  Anthropological  Museum 
of  Saxony,  the  various  museums  of  that  city  were  examined. 
After  leaving  Dresden,  a  number  of  cities  in  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium  were  visited  with  a  view  to  museum  study, 
and  on  September  12  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  on  the  25th 
sailed  from  Cherbourg,  en  route  for  New  York.  Between  the 
date  of  his  arrival  in  Plymouth,  August  1,  and  his  departure 
from  Paris,  September  25,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  visited 
and  made  studies  of  about  50  museums.  The  observations 
made  are  embodied  in  a  separate  report  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

RESEARCH  WORK 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Exirope,  in  September,  the 
Chief  found  it  necessary  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a 
number  of  articles  relating  to  aboriginal  art  and  archeology 
for  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians.  Among  the  subjects 
treated  at  some  length  are  antiquity,  archeology,  architec- 
ture, art,  bonework.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  catlin- 
ite,  cUflf-dwellings,  copper,  engraving,  graphic  art,  mines  and 
quarries,  metal  work,  ornament,  pottery,  sculpture,  shell 
heaps,  shellwork,  and  stonework.  The  only  field  work  under- 
taken by  the  Chief  during  the  year  was  a  brief  visit  to  Cave- 
town,  Md.,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  exploration 
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there  being  conducted  by  Dr  Charles  Peabody  and  Mr  W.  K. 
Moorehead  in  the  well-known  cave  near  that  village.  Mr 
J.  D.  McGuire  had  begun  the  exploration  of  this  cave  for  the 
Carnegie  Institution  in  1903  and  had  obtained  valuable  evi- 
dence of  its  former  occupancy  by  Indians.  The  present 
work,  which  consisted  of  extensive  excavations  within  the 
outer  chamber  of  the  cavern,  yielded  much  additional  mate- 
rial of  the  same  general  character. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  year  Mr  James  Mooney, 
ethnologist,  was  in  St  Louis  supervising  the  final  installation 
of  the  Kiowa  heraldry  exhibit  in  the  Smithsonian  section  of 
the  Government  building,  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
This  exhibit  comprised  about  120  articles,  filling  50  linear  feet 
of  wall  case,  together  with  one  floor  case,  and  consisted  of  90 
small  shield  models,  4  original  shields,  5  tipi  models,  6  paint- 
ings on  buckskin,  with  several  ceremonial  lances  and  smaller 
objects.  On  the  completion  of  this  work,  after  a  brief  leave 
of  absence,  Mr  Mooney  returned  to  Mount  Scott,  in  the  Kiowa 
country,  Oklahoma,  where  he  continued  his  researches, 
including  the  preparation  of  models  and  the  collection  of 
ethnological  material.  A  number  of  Cheyenne  tipi  models 
were  also  made  for  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  of  Chicago, 
with  funds  provided  by  that  institution,  as  authorized  by 
joint  arrangement  with  the  Bureau.  At  the  end  of  October 
Mr  Mooney  returned  to  Washington  and  was  engaged  in 
writing  a  preliminary  paper  on  Kiowa  heraldry  until  about 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  when  he  was  called  on  to  coop- 
erate in  the  preparation  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians, 
for  which  work  the  following  articles  were  furnished:  Ara- 
wakan  colony,  Calusa  tribe,  Cheyenne  tribe,  Kiowa  tribe, 
military  societies,  peyote,  population,  shields,  signals,  sign 
language,  skin-dressing,  and  Timucua  tribe.  Besides  these 
about  100  minor  articles  were  prepared,  treating  of  tribes, 
biographies  of  noted  Indians,  and  other  subjects.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  work  the  available  information  relating  to  the 
ancient  tribes  of  Florida  and  the  Gulf  states  generally  was 
found  to  be  so  deficient  and  confused  that  Mr  Mooney  under- 
took an  investigation  of  the  subject  from  original  sources. 
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A  portion  of  the  results  has  been  embodied  in  the  Handbook  of 
American  Indians,  and  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  an 
extended  paper  on  the  ethnology  of  this  region,  to  form  a 
complement  to  his  previous  studies  of  the  Siouan  tribes  of 
the  East  and  the  Cherokee.  In  the  meantime  he  also  super- 
vised the  photographing  of  the  large  series  of  shield  models 
and  other  portions  of  the  heraldry  collection  made  by  him 
during  previous  years,  and  prepared  catalogues  and  labels 
for  such  portions  of  this  material  as  were  required  for  the 
Bureau  exhibit  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  held  at 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Dr  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  ethnologist,  spent  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  in  the  completion  of  the  text  of  his  monograph 
on  the  Aborigines  of  Porto  Rico.  He  left  Washington  on 
January  7,  1905,  for  an  extended  archeological  trip  to  the 
RepubUc  of  Mexico,  under  a  grant  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  returned  on  the  15th  of  May.  About  three 
weeks  were  spent  by  Doctor  Fewkes  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
making  arrangements  with  Government  officials  for  letters  to 
those  who  could  aid  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
While  not  thus  engaged  at  the  capital  his  time  was  profitably 
employed  in  studying  the  collections  in  the  Museo  Nacional 
and  one  or  two  private  collections  and  in  making  several  excur- 
sions to  places  of  archeological  interest  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city,  including  several  of  the  ruins  near  Lake  Tezcoco,  as 
well  as  those  at  Iztapalapa  and  at  San  Juan  Teotihuacan. 
While  awaiting  letters  of  introduction  from  the  President  to 
the  governors  of  Veracruz  and  TamauUpas,  Doctor  Fewkes 
visited  Cuemavaca,  where  he  photographed  the  so-called 
"Victory  stone,"  the  pictograph  of  the  eagle,  and  the  famous 
stone  Uzard,  and  made  a  trip  also  to  the  ruins  of  Xochicalco 
and  Tepoztlan.  From  the  ruin  known  as  Casa  del  Tepozteco 
he  obtained  copies  of  inscriptions  on  the  raised  seat  in  the 
inner  room. 

After  receiving  the  necessary  letters  through  the  courtesy 
of  President  Diaz,  Doctor  Fewkes  proceeded  to  Xalapa,  in 
the  State  of  Veracruz,  which  he  made  the  base  of  operations 
during  February,  March,  and  a  part  of  April.  While  in 
the  city  of  Veracruz,  considerable  time  was  devoted  to  an 
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examination  of  the  fine  collection  of  Governor  Dehesa,  as  well 
as  to  the  collection  of  Seiiora  Estafania  and  others.  The  vicin- 
ity of  Xalapa  was  found  to  be  particularly  rich  in  ruins  and 
mounds,  among  which  are  those  at  Coatepec,  Bandarilla, 
and  Xalapa  Viejo.  An  excursion  was  made  also  to  Texolo, 
where  there  are  thirteen  or  more  large  moimds,  some  of 
which  are  evidently  the  remains  of  temples  of  an  old  Totonac 
city.  Xico  Viejo,  an  undescribed  ruin  of  a  Nahuatl  garrison 
town  mentioned  by  Bemal  Diaz  and  G6mara,  was  also 
visited  in  the  mountains  near  the  trail  taken  by  Cort& 
from  the  coast  to  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1519.  Instructive 
photographs  of  this  ruin  were  taken,  and  notes  made  on  the 
idols  and  pottery  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

Doctor  Fewkes  made  two  visits  to  the  ruins  of  Cempoa- 
lan,  about  20  miles  from  the  city  of  Veracruz.  On  the  first 
visit  he  was  accompanied  by  an  official  representative  of 
Governor  Dehesa,  by  the  alcalde  of  San  Carlos,  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  and  by  the  inspector  and  owner  of  the  ruins.  On 
the  second  trip,  when  he  spent  a  week  at  the  ruins,  Governor 
Dehesa  kindly  permitted  him  to  employ  the  services  of  the 
State  photographer,  Seiior  Ximenes. 

At  the  close  of  March  Doctor  Fewkes  visited  the  old  city 
of  Villa  Rica  de  la  Veracruz,  now  called  Antigua,  founded 
by  Cortes.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  city,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  he  found  many  mounds  indicating 
the  site  of  a  large  prehistoric  city.  Other  ruins  were  observed 
at  Santa  F6. 

Doctor  Fewkes  examined  some  of  the  antiquities  about 
Cordova  and  Orizaba;  he  also  visited  the  pyramid  of  Cho- 
lula,  near  Puebla,  and  near  the  middle  of  April  proceeded 
to  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  spending  about  three  weeks  at 
Tampico  in  a  study  of  the  numerous  ruins  along  the  Panuco 
and  Tamesi  rivers  and  on  the  adjacent  lagoons,  and  in  visit- 
ing the  extensive  shell  heaps  and  temple  mounds  a  mile  east 
of  Tampico  and  others  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  old  town, 
Tampico  Viejo.  Doctor  Fewkes  found  numerous  antiquities 
at  Altamira  and  mounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Champayan 
lagoon.  Many  other  evidences  of  former  occupancy,  as 
idols,  pottery,  stone  weapons,  and  ornaments,  were  seen  in 
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this  region.  The  old  city  of  Chila,  destroyed  by  Cortes, 
situated  about  10  miles  west  of  Tampico,  was  found  to  be 
hidden  in  a  forest.  Evidences  of  temples  and  burial  mounds 
also  occur  abundantly  in  this  locaUty.  Aboujt  50  photo- 
graphs of  bowls,  jars,  and  idols  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Panuco,  Tampico,  and  the  lagoons  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tamesi  river,  were  made.  Of  more  than  usual  interest  are 
those  of  large  stone  idols  at  Altamira  and  in  the  courtyard 
of  a  house  in  Tampico. 

On  his  return  to  Washington,  Doctor  Fewkes  continued 
the  study  from  his  notes  and  photographs  and  prepared  a 
general  account  of  his  visit  to  Cempoalan  and  Xicochimalco, 
which  was  transmitted  for  pubUcation  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  The  illustrative  material  brought  back  includes 
about  200  large  photographic  negatives,  niraierous  smaller 
views,  tracings  of  pictographs,  and  many  drawings,  plans, 
and  maps. 

Dr  Cyrus  Thomas,  ethnologist,  was  engaged  during  the 
year  largely  on  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  assisting 
Mr  Hodge  in  the  laborious  task  of  preparing  the  manuscripts 
for  publication.  Among  the  articles  written  by  Doctor  Thomas 
during  the  year  for  this  work  are  agriculture,  calendar,  count- 
ing, Five  Civilized  Tribes,  fortifications,  habitations,  maize, 
migrations,  mortuary  customs,  mounds  and  mound  builders, 
population,  reservations,  and  treaties,  besides  a  number  of  bio- 
graphical sketches  and  certain  archeological  articles  of  a  more 
special  character.  The  work  of  reading  the  proofs  of  Bulle- 
tin 28,  which  required  especial  acquaintance  with  the  arche- 
ology and  glyphic  systems  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  was  also 
intrusted  to  Doctor  Thomas,  and  was  completed  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  He  was  also  frequently  called  on  for  data 
required  in  official  correspondence  relating  to  his  special 
branches  of  research. 

Mr  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  ethnologist,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  began  the  preparation  of  various  articles  for  the  Hand- 
book of  American  Indians,  and  continued  the  correction  and 
elaboration  of  the  material  pertaining  to  the  Iroquoian  stock 
for  the  same  work.     Among  the  articles  in  hand  are  those 
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on  adoption,  chiefs,  clans  and  gentes,  confederations,  govern- 
ment, mythology,  scalping,  wampmn,  and  women.  The  work 
of  cataloguing  the  collection  of  linguistic  manuscripts,  of 
which  Mr  Hewitt  is  custodian,  was  completed  as  far  as 
copying  the  old  cards  in  duplicate,  when  the  work  was  laid 
aside  for  that  of  the  Handbook.  He  also  gave  material  assist- 
ance in  furnishing  data  required  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  Bureau  relating  to  tribes  and  languages. 

Mrs  M.  C.  Stevenson,  ethnologist,  spent  the  month  of  July 
in  New  Mexico,  where  she  had  been  for  some  months  making 
a  study  of  the  arts,  industries,  religion,  and  social  customs 
of  the  Zuni  tribe.  It  was  observed  that  the  Zuni  pantheon 
is  largely  similar  to  that  of  the  Hopi  and  the  Rio  Grande 
pueblos.  Although  the  Zuiii  worship  numerous  deities  which 
take  both  human  and  bestial  form,  they  believe  also  in  a 
supreme  power  without  form,  yet  embracing  all  form,  the 
breath  of  life — life  itself.  These  beliefs  indicate  that  the 
Zuni  have  reached  a  higher  stage  of  culture  than  has  previ- 
ously been  supposed,  although  it  can  not  yet  be  said  to  what 
extent  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  Spanish  influence  to 
which  the  tribe  was  more  or  less  subjected  for  three  centuries. 
Various  details  relating  to  Zuni  life  were  investigated,  and 
valuable  information  regarding  mortuary  customs  was 
obtained  through  the  death  and  burial  of  Naiuchi,  a  cele- 
brated priest-chief,  whose  demise  occurred  during  Mrs 
Stevenson's  stay  in  Zuiii  pueblo.  Native  plants  entering  into 
the  medicine  and  dietary  of  the  Zuni  were  also  studied ;  the 
arts  of  preparing  and  dyeing  wool,  which  have  not  been 
practised  for  many  years,  were  observed,  and  specimens  of 
the  native  materials  and  devices  employed  in  the  process,  as 
well  as  of  the  dyed  wool,  were  collected.  Studies  of  symbol- 
ism as  embodied  in  Zuni  textile  and  ceramic  art,  and  investi- 
gations into  the  everyday  Ufe,  and  especially  the  child  life, 
of  the  pueblo  were  likewise  made. 

Early  in  August  a  day  was  spent  by  Mrs  Stevenson  with 
the  Santa  Clara  Indians  in  making  a  series  of  photographs 
of  their  annual  fiesta.  The  month  was  occupied  principally, 
however,  in  a  study  of  the  Sia  Indians,  a  few  days  being  given 
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to  the  neighboring  Jemez  pueblo.  On  the  27th  Mrs  Steven- 
son reached  Cochiti,  whence  a  visit  was  made  to  the  great  stone 
carving  of  cougars  on  the  mesa  10  miles  distant.  In  Mrs 
Stevenson's  comparative  studies  these  sculptures  are  of 
special  interest,  as  they  are  referred  to  m  some  of  the  most 
sacred  myths  of  the  Zuni.  The  first  part  of  September  was 
employed  in  a  visit  to  the  cavate  and  mesa  ruins  about  12 
miles  from  Santa  Clara  and  in  making  observations  among 
the  Tewa  people  of  San  Ildefonso,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Juan 
pueblos.  The  religious  beliefs,  rituals,  and  daily  customs  of 
these  people  were  found  to  be  closely  aUied  to  those  of  the 
Zuiii,  difference  in  language  alone  indicating  that  distinct 
peoples  are  involved.  In  October  Mrs  Stevenson  returned  to 
Washington,  where  she  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  revision 
of  proofs  of  her  memoir  on  the  Zuiii  Indians,  in  the  Twenty- 
third  Annual  Report,  and,  as  opportunity  afforded,  in  the 
elaboration  of  her  several  studies  on  Zuiii  reUgious  beliefs, 
on  the  edible  and  medicinal  plants  of  the  Zuni,  on  symbol- 
ism as  embodied  in  the  textile  and  ceramic  arts,  and  on  the 
dyeing  of  textile  fabrics. 

Dr  J.  R.  Swanton,  ethnologist,  was  engaged  during  the 
year  in  copying  and  preparing  for  the  press  material  obtained 
by  him  among  the  Tlingit  Indians  of  Alaska  during  the  win- 
ter of  1903-4.  This  work,  as  completed,  consists  of  137 
pages  treating  of  the  general  ethnology  of  the  Tliigit  peo- 
ples, 20  native  texts  with  interlinear  and  free  translations, 
the  words  of  alx)ut  100  songs,  with  translations,  together 
with.  English  versions  of  88  stories  obtained  at  Sitka  and 
Wrangell — altogether  making  900  typewritten  pages.  Doc- 
tor Swanton  has  prepared  also  grammatical  accounts  of  the 
Dakota,  Haida,  and  Tlingit  languages  for  introduction  into 
the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages  now  in  course 
of  preparation  under  the  direction  of  Dr  Franz  Boas,  honorary 
philologist  of  the  Bureau;  and  he  has  also  been  called  on  to 
contribute  several  articles  for  the  Handbook  of  American 
Indians,  including  kinship,  names  and  naming,  priests  and 
priesthood,  secret  societies,  social  organizations,  thunderbird, 
totem  poles,  and  numerous  tribal  articles. 
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Dr  A.  S.  Gatschet,  ethnologist,  continued  his  work  on 
certain  unfinished  Unguistic  studies  which  it  was  hoped  could 
be  completed  for  publication  before  his  failing  health  made 
further  progress  impossible,  but  in  January  he  was  compelled 
practically  to  relinquish  his  efforts,  and  on  March  13  was 
placed  on  furlough. 

Early  in  the  year  arrangements  were  made  with  the  United 
States  National  Museum  to  have  Dr  Ale§  HrdliCka,  curator 
of  physical  anthropology  in  the  Museum,  visit  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  in  behalf  of  the  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing physical,  physiological,  and  medical  observations  among 
the  Apache  and  the  Pima  Indians.  Leaving  Washington 
on  January  20,  Doctor  HrdUCka  began  his  studies  five  days 
later  on  the  San  Carlos  Apache  reservation,  where  he 
remained  until  February  8,  when  he  visited  a  group  of 
Apache  residing  near  what  is  known  as  the  Sawmill,  in  the 
Black  River  region.  From  this  point  he  returned  to  San 
Carlos,  and  on  February  13  reached  the  Rice  Station  Apache 
school  and  district,  situated  farther  northeast  on  the  reser- 
vation. On  February  26  Doctor  HrdUCka  endeavored  to 
reach  the  White  Mountain  branch  of  the  Apache,  but  was 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  exceptionally  heavy  rains.  On 
March  1  he  was  able  to  proceed  to  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  where 
studies  of  the  Pima  tribe  were  made.  From  March  12  to 
16  he  was  at  Casa  Blanca.  On  the  latter  date  he  returned 
to  Casa  Grande,  and  thence  proceeded  to  El  Paso,  Tex., 
reaching  the  reservation  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  in  New 
Mexico  on  the  19th.  After  remaining  six  days  with  •  the 
Mescaleros,  Doctor  HrdliCka  began  his  return  journey,  reach- 
ing Washington  March  31. 

Doctor  HrdliCka's  researches  were  conducted  with  the 
object  of  supplementing  his  former  investigations  among 
the  same  tribes.  As  much  attention  as  possible  was  devoted 
to  the  children,  from  birth  onward,  the  number  examined 
being  nearly  1,000.  Other  important  subjects  to  which 
study  was  especially  devoted  were  fecundity,  mortality, 
native  foods,  hygiene,  disease,  and  curative  means  and 
methods.     These  studies   were  greatly   facilitated   by   the 
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officials  of  the  Indian  Office,  and  met  with  little  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

In  addition  to  his  direct  anthropologic  investigations, 
Doctor  HrdliCka  succeeded  in  gathering  specimens  of  about 
150  medicinal  and  food  plants  and  a  number  of  ethnological 
objects.  He  procured  one  Apache  skull  and  five  complete 
Apache  skeletons,  and  ifi  addition  to  making  observations  of 
value  among  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  general  region,  obtained 
many  archeological  specimens  from  hitherto  unexplored 
ruins  in  the  San  Carlos  valley. 

In  April  Mr  E.  L.  Hewett,  who  was  engaged  during  the 
winter  months  in  preparing  for  the  Bureau  an  archeological 
map  of  C^olorado  and  New  Mexico,  was  commissioned  to  pro- 
ceed to  New  Mexico  for^  the  purpose  of  making  extended 
researches  among  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  so-called  Pajarito 
Plateau  district.  His  first  work  was  the  investigation  of 
numerous  deserted  and  ruined  pueblos  of  the  Tewa  tribes. 
This  was  followed  by  excavations  of  ancient  mounds  in  Otowi 
canyon,  which  yielded  results  of  exceptional  interest.  Upward 
of  175  burials  were  inicovered,  and  the  osseous  remains  of  more 
than  100  individuals  were  collected  and  forwarded  for  study  in 
the  National  Museum.  The  art  remains  comprise  numerous 
entire  earthenware  vessels  and  many  fragments,  with  a  fair 
complement  of  implements  of  bone  and  stone.  Mr  Hewett 
was  fortunate  in  reaching  this  arid  spot  in  an  exceptionally 
wet  seiison,  as  he  found  water  always  within  easj^  reach. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  he  had  completed  his  studies  within 
the  boundaries  of  Pajarito  plateau  and  was  preparing  to  ex- 
plore the  plateaus  and  mountains  to  the  west  and  the  Jemez 
valley  beyond. 

In  June  a  report  reaching  the  Bureau  that  important  finds 
of  prehistoric  remains  of  man  and  art  had  been  made  on  the 
site  of  the  forthcoming  Jamestown  Exposition,  near  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Mr  J.  D.  McGuire  was  commissioned  to  visit  the  locality 
and  report  on  the  character  of  the  discoveries  made.  Mr 
McGuire  spent  one  day  on  the  exposition  grounds  collecting 
such  information  as  was  available,  and  later  reported  that 
although  traces  of  human  remains  had  iyeen  exposed  in  the 
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excavations  of  the  exposition  company,  the  reports  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  the  discoveries  being  meager  and  uni- 
form in  character  with  the  reUcs  of  countless  other  sites  in 
the  Chesapeake-Potomac  region. 

HANDBOOK  OF    AMERICAN   INDIAN    LANGUAGES 

The  work  of  Dr  Franz  Boas,  honorary  philologist,  was  con- 
fined to  the  preparation  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian 
Languages,  which  has  been  under  way  for  several  years. 
The  main  part  of  the  field  work  for  the  first  part  of  the  Hand- 
book was  closed  during  the  present  year  and  some  field  work 
designed  to  be  embodied  in  the  second  part  was  taken  up. 
Doctor  Boas  also  furnished  the  article  on  languages  for  the 
Handbook  of  American  Indians. 

In  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  the  following  manuscripts 
for  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages  have  been 
submitted : 

L  Dr  P.  E.  Goddard:  Grammatical  notes  on  the  Hupa 
(Athapascan  stock). 

2.  Dr  A.  L.  Kroeber:  Grammatical  notes  on  the  Yuki 
(Yukian  stock). 

3.  Dr  Roland  B.  Dixon:  Grammatical  notes  on  the  Maidu 
( Pujunan  stock) . 

4.  Dr  William  Jones :  Grammatical  notes  on  the  Sauk  and 
Fox  (Algonquian  stock). 

5.  Dr  John  R.  Swanton :  Grammatical  notes  on  the  Dakota 
(Siouan  stock). 

6.  Dr  John  R.  Swanton:  Grammatical  notes  on  the  Haida 
(Skittagetan  stock). 

7.  Dr  John  R.  Swanton:  (grammatical  notes  on  the  Tlingit 
( Koluschan  stock) . 

8.  Dr  Franz  Boas:  Grammatical  notes  on  the  Kwakiutl 
(Wakashan  stock). 

9.  Dr  Franz  Boas:  Grammatical  notes  on  the  Chinook 
(Chinookan  stock). 

The  following  manuscripts  are  still  outstanding: 
1.  Mr  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt:  Grammatical  notes  on  the  Iro- 
quois (Iroquoian  stock). 
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2.  Dr  Franz  Boas:  Grammatical  notes  on  the  Eskimo 
(Eskimauan  stock). 

3.  Dr  Franz  Boas:  Grammatical  notes  on  the  Tsimshian 
( Chimmesyan  stock) . 

During  the  year  the  grammatical  notes  on  the  Shoshoni,  by 
Mr  H.  H.  St  Clair,  2d,  have  been  revised. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Lan- 
guages has  undergone  no  material  change,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  add  briefer  articles  on  the  gram- 
mar of  others  of  the  remaining  languages  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  continent.  These  are  the  Tlingit,  the  Salish,  the  Kute- 
nai,  and  the  Chimakum.  It  is  deemed  advisable  to  add  also 
a  sketch  of  one  of  the  coast  languages  of  Oregon  which  was 
collected  during  the  year  1904-5  by  Mr  St  Clair,  who  sub- 
mitted his  material  on  the  Coosa  and  Takelma  of  Oregon 
during  the  present  year. 

It  was  considered  desirable  to  add  also  certain  data  relat- 
ing to  the  formation  of  the  noun  in  Chinook,  which  seemed 
of  importance,  in  order  to  elucidate  some  questions  relating 
to  the  fundamental  traits  of  that  family  of  languages.  Since 
all  our  information  on  this  stock  is  derived  from  one  inform- 
ant, it  was  deemed  essential  to  obtain  additional  material 
from  other  sources  and  from  another  dialect.  For  this  rea- 
son preparations  were  made  to  send  Mr  E.  Sapir  to  the 
upper  Columbia  river  to  make  a  study  of  the  Wasco.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  work  the  Kathlamet  dictionary,  based  on 
Bulletin  26,  was  arranged  and  copied. 

The  work  on  the  Southern  group  of  languages  will  require 
long  and  energetic  field  work.  So  far  only  one  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Gulf  states,  the  Yuchi,  has  been  taken  up,  this 
tribe  being  selected  because  it  seems  most  likely  to  furnish 
material  that  will  be  not  only  of  linguistic  value,  but  will 
afford  knowledge  of  the  early  historj^  and  customs  of  the 
Southeast.  This  work  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr  Frank  G. 
Speck,  who  spent  the  summer  of  1904  among  the  Yuchi  tribe 
and  who  returned  to  this  field  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

Work  on  the  Handbook,  hitherto  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  '^Dictionarj^  of  Indian  Tribes/'  has  been  vigorously 
prosecuted  during  the  year  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  Mr  F.  W.  Hodge,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  has  devoted  most  of  his  time 
thereto.  Mr  Hodge  has  had  the  almost  undivided  assistance 
of  Dr  Cyrus  Thomas,  and,  as  occasion  required,  nearly  the 
entire  scientific  staff  of  the  Bureau  has  aided  both  in  the 
preparation  of  the  anthropologic  and  kindred  articles  and  in 
the  revision  and  elaboration  of  the  tribal  descriptions  found 
to  be  necessarj^  by  reason  of  recently  acquired  knowledge. 
So  far  as  the  funds  of  the  Bureau  afforded,  the  aid  of  eth- 
nologists not  officially  connected  with  the  Bureau  was  also 
enlisted.  The  services  generously  rendered  by  these,  either 
gratuitously  or  for  a  merely  nominal  consideration,  are 
highly  appreciated. 

As  outlined  in  former  reports,  it  was  originally  the  plan  of 
Major  Powell  to  classify  the  linguistic  families,  tribes,  and 
settlements  north  of  Mexico  and  to  identify  the  various 
names  by  which  these  had  been  known  in  the  vast  literature 
of  the  subject,  with  a  brief  description  of  each  such  group. 
This  material,  recorded  on  many  thousands  of  cards,  became 
known  as  the  'Cyclopedia  of  Tribes,  with  Synonymy.'' 

In  1903  the  Secretary  altered  the  scope  of  the  work  by 
directing  the  incorporation  of  brief  separate  articles  pertain- 
ing to  the  habits,  customs,  arts,  and  industries  of  the  Indians 
and  of  their  dealings  with  the  Government,  together  with 
biographies  of  noted  individuals  and  a  list  of  words  of  north- 
em  Indian  origin  that  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Eng- 
lish language.  No  work  so  comprehensive  in  its  scope  had 
hitherto  been  attempted,  consequently  in  making  plans  for 
the  new  departure  it  became  necessarj^  to  begin  at  the  foun- 
dation. The  popular  style  of  treatment  was  ever  kept  in 
mind,  and  considerable  time  was  consumed  in  correspond- 
ence with  experts  best  qualified  for  the  preparation  of  many 
of  the  special  articles  called  for  by  the  enlarged  plan.  For 
these  reasons  it  has  no^  been  possible  to  complete  the  work 
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at  an  earlier  date.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  spe- 
ciahsts  do  not  reside  in  Washington,  it  was  difficult,  within 
a  limited  time,  to  arrange  for  entire  consistency  in  treatment 
and  to  prevent  repetition  through  encroachment  of  one  sub- 
ject on  another  when  written  by  many  hands.  On  this 
account,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  views  and 
criticisms  of  as  many  experts  as  possible,  conferences  were 
held,  as  already  mentioned,  three  times  each  week,  which 
were  faithfully  attended  by  the  ethnologic  staffs  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  National  Museum,  as  well  as  by  other  resi- 
dent ethnologists;  and  ethnologists  from  elsewhere,  while 
visiting  Washington,  often  gave  this  committee  of  revision 
the  benefit  of  their  criticism. 

As  the  articles  prepared  both  by  the  regular  attendants 
and  by  others  were  read  at  the  conferences,  and  thus  were 
accorded  opportimity  for  criticism,  the  value  of  the  meet- 
ings in  promoting  the  authoritativeness  of  the  forthcoming 
Handbook  is  inestimable.  New  subjects  were  constantly 
suggested,  and  in  some  instances  much  new  light  was  shed 
on  others,  after  having  been  written,  by  reason  of  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  one  or  another  of  the  critics  present. 

In  addition  to  the  special  articles  elsewhere  mentioned  in 
this  report  as  prepared  by  members  of  the  Bureau,  the  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  more  important  of  those  that  have  been 
furnished  by  specialists  not  officially  connected  with  it: 

By  Dr  A.  F.  Chamberlain:  Armor,  Basque  influence,  Chi- 
nook jargon,  Dutch  influence,  EUot's  Bible,  English  influ- 
ence, fur.  trade,  German  influence,  Hawaiian  influence, 
Kutenai,  Unguistic  families,  ''Lost  Ten  Tribes,"  maple  sugar, 
Melungeons,  Negro  and  Indian,  race  names,  Scandinavian 
influence,  Spanish  influence,  wild  rice,  and  many  articles 
pertaining  to  words  of  Indian  origin  incorporated  into  the 
English  language. 

By  Mr  Stewart  Culin :  Games. 

By  Dr  William  H.  Dall:  Russian  influence. 

By  Miss  Anna  Dawes:  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes. 

By  Dr  G.  A.  Dorsey :  Ceremony,  Sun  dance. 
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By  Mr  Wilberforce  Eames:  Bible  translations,  dictiona- 
ries, periodicals. 

By  Dr  Livingston  Farrand:  Marriage,  and  many  articles 
descriptive  of  some  of  the  linguistic  families  and  tribes  of 
the  Northwest. 

By  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher:  Adornment,  agency  system, 
buffalo,  camping  and  camp  circles,  civilization,  dramatic 
representation,  dreams  and  visions,  earth  lodge,  etiquette, 
fasting,  feasts,  furniture,  governmental  poUcy,  grass  lodge, 
land  tenure,  masks,  music  and  musical  instruments,  ora- 
tory,  orientation,  poetrj^  property  and  property  rights,  quill- 
work,  soldiers,  tattooing,  totems,  trading  posts,  war  and  war 
discipline,  and  articles  descriptive  of  the  Caddoan  tribes. 

By  Mr  Gerard  Fowke:  '^ Lansing  man,''  and  many  articles 
on  technological  subjects. 

By  Dr  George  Bird  Grinnell :  Horses. 

By  Mr  H.  W.  Henshaw:  Atlantis,  exchange,  pictography, 
popular  fallacies,  slavery,  and  sweating  and  sweat  houses. 

By  Mr  F.  W.  Hodge:  Adobe,  Casa  Grande,  irrigation,  kiva, 
and  many  tribal  articles,  especially  those  pertaining  to  the 
Southwestern  Indians. 

By  Dr  Walter  Hough :  Altar,  clothing,  collecting  and  exca- 
vating, dyes  and  pigments,  fire  making,  food,  illumination, 
preservation  of  specimens,  and  Snake  dance,  in  addition  to  a 
large  number  of  brief  articles  on  various  implements,  utensils, 
materials  used  in  manufacturing  processes,  etc. 

By  Dr  Ale§  HrdliCka:  Anatomy,  artificial  head  deforma- 
tion, cannibalism,  health  and  disease,  mixed  bloods,  and 
physiology. 

By  Mr  J.  D.  McGuire:  Drilling,  fishing,  pipes,  smoking, 
storage  and  caches,  tobacco,  and  trails  and  trade  routes. 

By  Dr  Otis  T.  Mason :  Arrows,  bows,  and  quivers ;  arts  and 
industries,  basketr}%  beadwork,  boats,  commerce,  domestica- 
tion of  animals,  education,  environment,  featherwork,  hunt- 
ing implements,  invention,  needlework,  traps,  travel  and 
transportation,  weapons,  and  weaving. 

By  Dr  Washington  Matthews:  Color  symboHsm,  dry  paint- 
ing, ethics,  family,  magic,  measurements,  medicine,  and 
mourning. 
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The  Bureau  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  services 
of  Dr  A.  L.  Kroeber,  of  the  University  of  California,  who  gen- 
erously revised  the  accumulated  material  pertaining  to  many 
of  the  linguistic  families  of  California,  and  in  addition  gave 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the  Shoshonean  and 
Yuman  families  and  the  Mission  Indians.  The  remaining 
Califomian  stocks  were  reviewed  or  revised  by  Dr  P.  E. 
Goddard  and  Mr  S.  E.  Barrett,  also  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  by  Dr  Roland  B.  Dixon,  of  Harvard  University. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  articles  that  had  not  been  quite 
finished  by  those  to  whom  the  subjects,  were  assigned,  the 
manuscript  of  the  body  of  the  Handbook,  recorded  on  more 
than  40,000  cards,  together  with  about  800  illustrations,  was 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  transmittal  to  the  Public 
Printer  on  July  1,  1905,  for  publication  in  two  octavo  vol- 
umes as  Bulletin  30  of  the  Bureau.  These  cards  do  not 
include  about  37,000  cross-references  to  the  tribal  synonyms, 
nor  the  bibliography,  which  are  retained  for  use  in  reading 
the  proofs  of  the  text.  After  serving  this  purpose  they  will 
be  ready  to  be  put  in  type  to  appear  at  the  close  of  the  work. 

AlK^HEOLOGIC^AL  MAP 

The  work  of  compiling  an  archeological  map  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  received  some  attention  in  previous  years, 
was  carried  forward  with  all  possible  dispatch  during  the  last 
year.  The  departments  of  the  Government  having  control 
of  the  public  lands  have  undertaken  to  protect  the  archeolog- 
ical remains  of  these  lands  from  despoliation  by  commercial 
relic  hunters  and  unskilled  and  unauthorized  explorers,  and 
excellent  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  made,  especially 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  For  years  the  Bureau 
has  been  collecting  data  relating  to  these  remains,  and  when- 
ever called  on  has  furnished  all  available  information  for  the 
use  of  the  departments  in  carrying  out  this  laudable  enter- 
prise. During  the  winter  months  Mr  J.  D.  McGuire  was 
engaged  in  collecting  and  collating  data  relating  to  the 
antiquities  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and  in  platting  these  on 
topographical  maps  furnished  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
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logical  Survey ;  and  Mr  E.  L.  Hewett  has  carried  forward  prac- 
tically to  completion  a  corresponding  work  in  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  The  several  maps  have  been  completed  so  far 
as  the  data  are  at  hand.  Accompanying  the  maps  is  a  card 
catalogue  of  the  various  sites,  giving  information  regarding 
location,  character  of  remains,  and  explorations  previously 
carried  on.  These  maps  and  catalogues  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  departments  when  called  for. 

In  New  Mexico  the  following  sheets  embrace  512  sites  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  catalogued:  Santa  P'6,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Pedro,  Pajarito  park,  Bemal,  Las  Vegas,  Chaco  canyon, 
Mount  Taylor,  Largo,  Lamy,  Wingate,  Jemez,  Taos,  Tierra 
Amarilla,  Quemado,  Acoma,  Manzano,  Pinos  Wells,  Tularosa, 
Chloride,  San  Marcial,  Fort  Stanton,  Big  Hatchet,  Chama, 
El  Paso,  Fort  Bayard,  Las  Cruces,  San  Juan,  Albuquerque, 
and  Tres  Hermanos.  In  Colorado  the  Mesa  Verde  sheet  alone 
includes  54  sites.  On  the  21  Arizona  sheets  (Tusayan,  Fort 
Defiance,  San  Francisco  mountain,  Echo  cliflf,  St  Johns,  Pres- 
cott,  Verde,  Florence,  Holbrook,  Canyon  de  Chelly,  Solo- 
monsville.  Globe,  Phoenix,  Casa  Grande,  Fort  Apache,  Dia- 
mond creek,  Chino,  Marsh  pass.  Tombstone,  and  Tucson)  270 
sites  are  recorded,  and  on  the  Utah  sheets  (Ashley,  Beaver, 
Escalante,  Fish  lake,  Henry  mountain,  Kanab,  Manti,  Salt 
lake,  San  Rafael,  St  George,  Price  river,  Uinta,  La  Salle, 
Abajo,  and  Utah)  are  noted  122  sites.  The  1,0{)8  archeo- 
logical  sites  thus  catalogued  are  scattered  over  an  immense 
territor}^  and  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior, 
Agricultural,  and  War  Departments. 

EXPOSITION  WORK 

The  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  installed  in  the  Smithsonian 
section  of  the  Government  building  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  at  St  Louis  during  1904,  and  described  in 
the  report  for  that  year,  was  dismantled  at  the  dose  of  the 
exposition  and  a  large  part  of  it  transferred  to  Portland, 
Oreg.,  where  it  has  been  installed  as  a  part  of  the  Insti- 
tution's exhibit  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  The 
remainder  of  the  material  has  been  returned  to  Washington 
and  deposited  in  the  National  Museum. 
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STUDY  OF  INDIAN  DELEGATIONS 

The  systematic  study  of  visiting  Indian  delegations  has 
been  continued  with  success.  During  the  year  23  delega- 
tions, representing  21  tribes,  have  been  conducted,  through 
the  agency  of  Mr  Andrew  John,  to  the  Bureau  and  the  Na- 
tional Museum  laboratories.  About  280  portrait  negatives 
have  been  made,  and  casts  and  measurements  of  a  numl^er 
of  individuals  have  been  obtained.  Few  Indians  of  the 
higher  type,  however,  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  experience 
of  having  the  face  encased  in  plaster.  The  tribes  repre- 
sented are  as  follows: 
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COLLECTIONS 

The  ethnological  collections  obtained  during  the  year  fall 
(considerably  short  of  those  of  previous  years,  owing  to  the 
reduced  amount  of  field  work  undertaken.  This  condition 
was  due,  as  already  explained,  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
most  of  the  scientific*  staff  in  Washington  to  aid  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians.  The  acces- 
sions are  a  valuable  collection  made  by  Mrs  M.  C.  Steven- 
son at  Zuiii,  a  series  of  ar(»heological  objects  obtained  by 
Doctor  HrdliCka  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  several 
minor  collections,  all  of  which  have  been  deposited  in  the 
National  Museum. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

The  distribution  of  publications  has  continued  as  in  former 
years.  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  Ubraries  in  the 
country  and  the  multiphcation  of  demands  from  the  pubUc 
generally  have  resulted  in  an  almost  immediate  exhaustion 
of  the  quota  of  volumes  allotted  to  the  Bureau,  few  copies  of 
any  of  the  reports  remaining  six  months  after  the  date 
of  issue.  Part  II  of  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Report 
was  issued  in  January.  During  the  year  1,591  copies  of  the 
Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second  Annual  Reports  were  sent 
to  regular  recipients,  and  2,000  volumes  and  pamphlets  were 
transmitted  in  response  to  special  requests,  presented  largely 
by  Members  of  Congress.  The  proof  reading  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Annual  Report  and  of  Bulletin  28  was  practically  com- 
pleted at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
presswork  of  these  publications  will  soon  be  begun.  The 
Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  Bulletins  29  and  30,  the  latter 
being  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  were  ready  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  on  June  30,  1905,  while  the 
manuscript  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  was  com- 
pleted, with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  illustrations. 

EDITORIAL  WORK 

The  editorial  work  of  the  year  has  presented  features  of 
exceptional  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
papers  dealing  with  Unguistics  and  technical  subjects.  The 
Bureau  has  had  the  services  of  Mr  Frank  Huntington  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  Mr  J.  P.  Sanborn,  jr,  received 
a  probational  appointment  as  editor  in  May.  The  reading 
of  the  proofs  of  Mrs  Stevenson's  monograph  on  the  Zuni 
Indians  for  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  a  work  of 
much  technical  difficulty,  was  intrusted  mainly  to  Mr  E.  G. 
Farrell. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  work  of  preparing  illustrations  has  continued  in 
charge  of  Mr  De  Lancy  Gill,  who  has  been  assisted,  as  here- 
tofore, by  Mr  Henry  Walther.  The  photographic  work  has 
included  the  making  of  portraits  of  members  of  .21  Indian 
delegations  which  visited  the  capital  during  the  year.  Three 
views  of  each  individual  were  taken,  besides  several  group 
views,  the  negatives  numbering  298.  In  preparing  illus- 
trations for  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  upward  of  200 
negatives  were  made,  and  156  films  exposed  in  the  field  by 
members  of  the  Bureau  were  developed  in  the  laboratory. 
During  the  year  about  2,350  prints  were  made,  mainly  for 
inmfiediate  use  in  illustrating  the  Bureau  publications. 
Illustrations  prepared  for  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report 
number  45;  for  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  128;  for 
Bulletin  30,  800.  Illustrations  transmitted  with  reports 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  publication  are:  For  the 
Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report,  1,103;  for  Bulletin  30,  871. 
IlUistrations  edited  for  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Report 
number  25;  for  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report,  1,102. 
The  printed  editions  of  48  colored  plates  submitted  by  the 
engravers  for  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Annual 
Reports,  numbering  about  450,000  prints,  were  individually 
examined  and  approved  or  rejected. 

LIBRARY 

The  library  has  been  in  inmiediate  charge  of  Miss  Ella 
Leary ,  who  has  had  the  assistance  of  Mrs  Ella  Slaughter.  The 
accessioning  and  cataloguing  of  the  books,  pamphlets,  and 
periodicals  received  during  the  year  have  been  kept  up  to 
date,  and  the  cataloguing  of  the  publications  of  scientific 
societies  has  been  conmienced.  Owing  to  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  libraiy  and  their  questionable  place  in  an  eth- 
nological library,  about  400  publications  relating  to  natural 
history,  received  through  exchange,  have  been  transferred 
to  the  National  Museum.  During  the  year  there  have  been 
received  and  recorded  398  volumes,  500  pamphlets,  and  the 
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current  issues  of  upward  of  500  periodicals;  120  volumes  have 
been  bound  at  the  Government  Printing  Office.  The  library 
now  contains  about  12,563  bound  volumes,  7,000  pamphlets, 
and  a  large  number  of  periodicals  bearing  on  ethnology  and 
kindred  topics.  Purcha^  of  books  for  the  library  has  been 
restricted  to  those  that  bear  on  the  subject  of  anthropology, 
with  special  reference  to  the  American  Indians,  and  only 
indispensable  works  have  been  obtained  by  this  means. 

CLERICAL  WORK 

The  clerical  force  of  the  Bureau  consists  of  four  regular 
employees — Mr  J.  B.  Clayton,  head  clerk;  Miss  Emilie  R. 
Smedes  and  Miss  May  S.  Clark,  stenographers;  and  Miss 
Ella  Leary,  clerk  and  acting  librarian.  During  the  year  the 
compilation  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians  neces- 
sitated the  employment  of  additional  clerks  with  special 
training  in  dealing  A^dth  cyclopedic  material  and  in  biblio- 
graphic work.  In  this  the  services  of  Mrs  F.  S.  Nichols,  Mrs 
Gertrude  L.  Rogers,  and  Miss  Laura  W.  Steever  have  proved 
invaluable. 

PROPERTY 

The  property  of  the  Bureau  is  comprised  in  seven  classes, 
as  follows:  Office  furniture  and  appliances;  field  outfits;  Un- 
guistic  and  ethnological  manuscripts  and  other  documents; 
photographs,  drawings,  paintings,  and  engravings;  a  work- 
ing library;  collections  held  temporarily  by  collaborators 
for  use  in  research ;  and  undistributed  residue  of  the  editions 
of  Bureau  publications. 

The  additions  to  the  property  of  the  Bureau  for  the  year 
include  a  typewriter  and  a  few  necessary  articles  of  furni- 
ture. The  only  improvement  made  in  the  offices  was  the 
changing  of  the  electric-light  wiring,  which  was  done  under 
the  direction  of  the  District  authorities,  at  a  cost  of  $116.55. 
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PIMA  SOUNDS  AND  THEIR  SYMBOLS 


a as  in  father. 

& as  in  law. 

& as  in  what. 

a as  in  hat. 

« indeterminate   sound    between    a 

and  a. 

c as  sh  in  shall,  a  rare  sound:  occurs 

in  vi-shftk  (hawk). 

d as  in  dread. 

e as  in  they. 

6 as  in  then. 

f as  in  fife. 

} as  a  mere  breathing. 

as  in  good;  occurs  in  foreign  words. 

between  k  and  g. 

h as  in  he. 

i as  in  pique. 

I   as  in  pick. 

k as  in  kick. 

1 as  in  lull. 

[ as  with  a  faint  %  following. 

m as  in  mum. 

n as  in  nun. 

n as  ng  in  sing. 

(» as  in  note. 

6 as  in  whole,  (Grerman  soil;. 

p as  in  pipe. 
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r an  initial  uvular  r. 

8 as  in  sauce. 

t as  in  touch. 

td heard  now  as  t,  now  as  d,  or  be- 
tween. 

u as  in  rule. 

ti as  in  pull. 

a as  in  out. 

n like  the  German  6  in  GCthe. 

!  V as  in  valve. 

j  A a  synthetic  sound,  v+w. 

j  w as  in  wish. 

y as  in  you. 

I  hy as  in  hue. 

fig as  in  finger. 

ny as  ny  in  canyon. 

tc as  en  in  church. 

t* an  exploded  breathing. 

d' an  exploded  breathing. 

k* an  exploded  breathing. 

p* an  exploded  breathing. 

x a  k  sound  with   an   expulsion  of 

breath  before  sounding  it. 

t an  m  with  lips  closed. 

*  =exploded  breathing. 

'=  laryngeal  closure. 


THE  PIMA  INDIANS 


By  Frank  Russell 


INTRODUCTION 

From  November,  1901,  until  June,  1902,  the  writer  made  his  bead- 
quarters  at  Sacaton  (see  pi.  i),  on  the  Gila  River  reservation,  in  south- 
ern Arizona,  where  he  was  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  Pima  tribe.  With 
the  aid  of  five  native  interpreters  information  was  obtained  from  ten 
Pima  men  and  women,"  selected  because  of  their  intelligence  and 
special  aptitude  in  certain  lines.  With  so  many  persons  engaged  in 
the  investigations,  the  work  of  one  frequently  overlapped  and  served 
as  a  check  on  that  of  another.  This  made  it  possible  to  obtain  a  quite 
full  account  of  Piman  ethnology  for  the  time  employed.  A  house-to- 
house  canvass  of  the  villages,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  led 
to  personal  contact  with  nearly  every  household  on  the  reservation 
and  visits  were  made  also  to  the  Salt  River  Pimas  and  the  desert 
Kwahadk's.  One  valuable  result  was  the  collection  of  more  than  300 
specimens  illustrative  of  nearly  all  Piman  arts,  gathered  from  among 
a  people  whom  poverty  had  induced  to  dispose  of  so  many  of  their 

a  The  name  and  a  brief  sketch  of  each  of  the  author's  informants  and  interpreters  are  here  given: 

Informants.  K&'m&l  tk&k,  Thin  Leather  (pi.  xliv,  b) ,  an  old  man,  is  said  to  be  the  most  popular  of  the 
few  remaining  narrators  of  myths  and  speeches,  or  "  speakers."  He  is  an  intimate  friend  of  the  head 
chief,  Antonio  Azul  (pi.  ii,  o) ,  and  has  always  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  councils  of  the  tribe.  In 
his  prime  he  exceeded  6  feet  in  stature  and  was  strong  and  sturdy  of  frame.  Indeed,  his  hand  grasp 
is  yet  vigorous  enough  to  make  his  silent  and  friendly  greeting  somewhat  formidable.  Intelligent, 
patient,  dignified,  his  influence  must  have  been  helpful  to  those  youths  who  formerly  came  to  him  for 
instruction.  From  him  was  obtained  the  cosmogonical  myth  of  the  tribe,  many  speeches,  songs,  and 
much  general  information.  He  also  made  a  model  of  a  loom  and  a  few  other  specimens  for  the  collection 
of  material  pertaining  to  the  Pimas. 

Sala  Hina,  Sarah  Fish,  or  Hina  (fig.  51),  as  she  was  called  by  her  people,  was  recommended  as  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  older  women.  An  earnest  Christian,  she  had  no  scruples  about  relating  all 
that  she  knew  concerning  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  tribe.  She  had  undergone  a  long  and  exacting 
training  in  practical  botany  which  rendered  her  a  valuable  assistant  in  gathering  information  concern- 
ing the  economic  plants  of  the  region.  Taught  by  gaunt  Hunger,  she  and  her  kind  had  learned  to  know 
and  use  a  large  number  of  vegetal  products.  She  inherited  through  her  father  some  of  the  Kwahadk' 
potters'  skill,  which  enabled  her  to  impart  valuable  knowledge  of  the  art  and  to  furnish  specimens. 

Sika'tcu,  Dry,  an  old  woman,  is  the  half  sister  of  Antonio  Azul  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  nurses 
and  raidwives  about  the  Sacaton  settlement.  Though  unable  to  speak  English,  after  a  few  interviews 
with  an  interpreter  she  was  quick  to  understand  by  means  of  signs  and  a  few  Pima  words  when  to  pose 
for  photographs  and  the  like.  Among  her  earliest  recollections  was  the  sight  of  the  covered  wagons  of 
the  emigrant  trains  that  followed  the  Oila  route  in  such  numbers  during  the  early  years  of  the  Califomiii 
gold  excitement.    Her  memory  therefore  extends  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  period  of  bitterest 
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old  belongings  that  for  a  month  or  two  after  going  into  their  midst 
there  seemed  but  little  opportunity  of  securing  anything  approaching 
a  representative  series.  Several  specimens  that  were  finally  discov- 
ered are  believed  to  be  the  very  last  of  their  kind  among  the  Pimas, 
though  of  course  such  a  statement  must  be  made  with  reserve.  Prof. 
J.  J.  Thomber,  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  accompanied  the  party 
on  a  round  trip  of  80  miles  along  the  Gila  river  and  to  him  the 
collection  is  indebted  for  about  50  herbarium  specimens,  represent- 
ing the  larger  portion  of  the  economic  plants  of  the  Pimas  that  are 
susceptible  of  preparation  in  this  way.  To  him  also  is  due  the  credit 
of  examining  and  identifying  the  mass  of  material  gathered  by  the 
persons  engaged  at  Casa  Blanca  and  Gila  Crossing.  As  complete  a 
list  as  possible  of  the  plants  used  for  food,  medicine,  and  the  like  was 
made,  after  which  the  services  of  both  men  and  women  were  enlisted 
to  point  out  the  plants  in  the  course  of  a  trip  through  the  river  bottoms 
or  on  the  hills.  Furthermore,  a  number  of  sets  of  seeds  was  obtained, 
a  portion  of  which  were  planted  during  the  summer  of  1902  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  plants  that  could  not  otherwise  be  identified. 
Unfortunately,  the  season  proved  too  dry  for  them  to  germinate  and 
the  list  is  consequently  less  complete  than  it  should  be.  The  Pima 
name  is  given  in  all  cases. 

The  American  people  owe  the  Pimas  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude. 
The  California  pioneers  that  traversed  the  southern  route  before  the 

warfare  between  the  Pimas  and  the  Apaches.  After  several  months  acquaintance  with  this  old  woman 
Mrs  Russell  obtained  from  her  much  information  concerning  the  Pima  woman's  views  of  warfare  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  facts  pertaining  to  various  customs,  especially  those  peculiar  to  her  sex. 

Antonio  Azul  (see  pi.  ii,  a)  was  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  from  him  much  information  concerning 
war  customs  and  recent  history  was  obtained. 

Ki'satc,  Cheese,  an  old  Santan  pariah,  had  employed  such  wit  as  grudging  nature  had  endowed  him 
with  in  practising  the  arts  of  the  medicine-man.  His  contributions,  while  of  a  minor  character,  proved 
to  be  of  interest. 

William  Blackwater,  an  elderly  Pima,  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  later  history  of  the  village  of 
Blackwater,  which  is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  reservation.  He  was  employed  but  a  short  time 
and  gave  information  concerning  history  and  customs. 

Ila'hali,  or  Juan  Thomas,  a  Christian  Pima  who  was  formerly  a  medicine-man,  contributed  much  val- 
uable information  concerning  the  "  occult."  He  also  furnished  a  calendar  record  and  made  a  number 
of  specimens  illustrating  the  medicine-man's  paraphernalia. 

Tco'kQt  Nak,  Owl  Ear  (pi.  ii,  6),  an  old  man,  lived  at  the  Salt  River  village  and  was  the  first  from 
whom  a  calendar  record  was  obtained. 

Benjamin  Thompson,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  kept  the  only  calendar  in  the  central  group  of  villages 
about  Casa  Blanca,  and  ho  related  the  events  that  are  commemorated  by  it. 

KAemd-A,  Rattlesnake  Head  (pi.  ii,  c),  a  chief,  is  known  to  the  whites  as  Joseph  Head.  He  gave 
an  excellent  specimen  of  a  calendar  record  and  stick. 

Interpreters.  The  principal  interpreter,  who  was  employed  by  the  month  during  the  entire  period  of 
the  writer's  stay,  was  Jos6  Lewis,  a  Papago  who  had  lived  from  childhood  among  the  Pimas.  He  had 
once  been  engaged  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  to  write  a  vocabular>'  of  his  own  language 
and  to  supply  other  information,  so  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  phonetic  alphalwt  and  other 
approved  methods  of  procedure.    Ho  was  engaged  in  linguistic  work  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Melissa  Jones,  the  official  interpreter  at  the  agency,  was  employed  to  interpret  the  statements  of 
Sika'tcu,  her  mother,  known  to  the  whites  as  "  Old  Mary, "  and  also  at  intervals  on  the  calendars. 

Jacob  L.  Roberts  spoke  quite  as  good  English  as  the  average  white  man  of  the  country  and  was  em- 
ployed to  secure  Tco'kQt  Nak's  calendar  (pi.  u,b)  and  for  the  final  revision  of  the  linguistic  material. 

Carl  Smart,  of  Sacaton,  and  Thomas  Allison,  of  Blackwater.  were  occasionally  engaged  as  tempo- 
rary interpreters.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  half  a  dozen  others  who  were  employed  for  from 
one  to  three  days  each  at  the  lower  villages. 
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days  of  transcontinental  railroads  often  owed  their  lives  to  the  friendly 
brown-skinned  farmers  whom  they  met  upon  the  Gila.®  This  tribe 
rendered  notable  assistance  as  scouts  in  the  long  contest  with  the 
Apaches.  Even  had  they  remained  neutral,  they  would  have  deserved 
friendly  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  but  as  they  fought 
bravely  in  the  latter's  behalf  justice  requires  that  their  services  be 
accorded  proper  recognition. 

The  Pimas  live  in  two  river  valleys  that  are  strewn  with  the  ruins  of 
prehistoric  buildings  and  other  evidences  of  the  presence  of  a  consider- 
able population  that  had  attained  probably  the  highest  degree  of  civil- 
ization or  culture  to  be  found  north  of  Mexico.  The  present  race  has 
been  variously  regarded  as  the  descendants  of  the  one  that  has  disap- 
peared, as  having  amalgamated  with  it,  and  as  being  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  it.  The  determination  of  the  exact  relationship  of  the  two 
groups  has  been  held  constantly  in  mind  during  the  course  of  these 
investigations.  Closely  connected  with  this  principal  problem  are 
those  problems  of  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  migrations  of  men 
and  culture  toward  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  ^io  Grande,  the  Pacific,  and 
the  plateau  to  the  northward.  Was  this  a  center  of  culture  or  was  it 
a  halting  place  in  the  march  of  clans  ? 

HISTORY 

Name 

The  tribe  known  as  the  Pimas  was  so  named  by  the  Spaniards 
early  in  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  latter  with  them.  The 
oldest  reference  to  the  name  within  the  writer's  knowledge  is  that  by 
Velarde:  *'The  Pima  nation,  the  name  of  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Spaniards  from  the  native  idiom,  call  themselves  Otama  or  in  the 
plural  Ohotoma;  the  word  pima  is  repeated  by  them  to  express 
negation."  **  This  ''negacion''  is  expressed  by  such  words  as  pia, 
**none,''  piatc,  ''none  remaining,''  pimatc,  ''I  do  not  know"  or  ''I 
do  not  imderstand."  In  the  last  the  sound  of  tc  is  often  reduced  to  a 
faint  click.  The  Americans  corrupted  this  to  ''Pimos,"  and  while  this 
form  of  the  word  is  now  used  only  by  the  illiterate  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  tribe,  it  is  fairly  common  in  the  literature  referring  to 
them.  They  call  themselves  A'-A'tam,  ''men"  or  "the  people,"  and 
when  they  wish  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  Papago  and  other 

o  Sylvester  Mowiy,  lieutenant  in  the  Third  ArtillcTy,  in  an  address  before  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  in  New  York,  February  3, 1869  (Arizona  and  Sonora,  3d  ed.,  30),  said:  "  Much  as  we  pride  our- 
selves upon  our  superior  government,  no  measures  [the  United  States  Government  have  [sic]  since, 
under  urgent  pressure  of  the  writer,  made  some  small  appropriations  for  the  Ptma  Indians]  have  been 
taken  to  continue  our  friendly  relations  with  the  I*imos;  and  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  it  is  only  to  the 
forbearance  of  these  Indians  that  we  owe  the  safety  of  the  life  of  a  single  American  citizen  in  central  or 
western  Arizona,  or  the  carriage  of  the  mails  overland  to  the  Pacific." 

f>  ''La  nacion  pima,cuyo  nombre  han  tomado  los  espafioles  en  su  nativo  idioma,  se  llama  Otama  y  en 
plural  Ohotoma,  de  la  palabra  Pima  repetida  en  eUos  por  ser  su  negacion."  Documentos  para  la 
Hlstoria  de  Mexico,  4th  ser.,  i,  345. 
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divisions  of  the  same  linguistic  stock  they  add  the  word  ^'kimtilt, 
"river."  '*  River  people''  is  indeed  an  apt  designation,  as  evidenced  by 
their  dependence  on  the  Gila. 

Gatschet  has  thus  defined  the  Pima  linguistic  stock  in  an  article 
entitled  ''The  Indian  languages  of  the  Pacific/'  which  was  published 
in  the  Magazine  of  American  History:  * 

Pima.  Dialects  of  this  stock  are  spoken  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Gila  river,  and 
south  of  it  on  the  elevated  plains  of  southern  Arizona  and  northern  Sonora  (Pimerfa 
alta,  Pimeria  baja).  The  Pima  does  not  extend  into  California  unless  the  extinct, 
historical  Cajuenches,  mentioned  in  Mexican  annals,  spoke  one  of  the  Pima  (or  Pijmo, 
Pimo)  dialects.  Pima,  on  Pima  reserve,  Gila  river,  a  sonorous,  root-duplicating  idiom; 
N^vome,  a  dialect  probably  spoken  in  Sonora,  of  which  we  possess  a  reliable  Spanish 
granmiar,  published  in  Shea's  Linguistics;  &  Papago,  on  Papago  reserve,  in  southwest- 
em  Arizona. 

Villages 

During  the  eariy  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  eight 
Pima  villages  on  the  Gila,  according  to  statements  madeby  K&'uifiJ  ikkk 
and  other  old  men  of  the  tribe.  The  numerous  accounts  by  travelers 
and  explorers  contain  mention  of  from  five  to  ten  pueblos  or  villages. 
The  names  are  usually  those  bestowed  by  the  Spanish  missionaries  or 
unrecognizable  renderings  of  the  native  terms.  The  villages  were 
principally  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  along  which  they 
extended  for  a  distance  of  about  30  miles.^  Some  have  been  aban- 
doned; in  other  cases  the  name  has  been  retained,  but  the  site  has 
been  moved.  The  first  villages  named  by  Kino  were  Equituni, 
Uturituc,  and  Sutaquison.  The  last  two  were  situated  near  the 
present  agency  of  Sacaton  (pi.  i).  The  first  may  have  been  the 
village  of  Pimas  and  Kwahadk's,  which  was  situated  west  of  Picacho 
on  the  border  of  the  sink  of  the  Santa  Cruz  river  (fig.l),  which  was 
abandoned  about  a  century  ago  and  was  known  as  Akiitclny,  Creek 

a  Vol.  I,  156. 

b  The  most  valuable  publication  relating  lo  the  Pima  language  is  the  "  Grammar  of  the  Pima  or 
N6vome,  a  language  of  Sonora,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  XVIII  Centur>'."  This  was  edited  by  Buck- 
ingham Smith,  and  160  copies  were  issued  in  18(>2.  It  is  in  Spanish-N«'»vome,  the  latter  differing  slightly 
from  the  true  Pima.  The  grammar  has  97  octavo  pages  with  32  additional  pages  devoted  to  a  "  Doc- 
trina  Cristiana  y  Confesionario  en  Lengua  N^vome,  6  sea  la  Pima." 

c  The  Kudo  Ensayo  states  that  '•  between  th08t»  Casas  Grandes,  the  Pimas,  called  Gilefios,  inhabit 
both  banks  of  the  river  Gila,  occupying  ranches  on  l)oautiful  l)ottom  land  for  10  leagues  farther  down, 
which,  as  well  as  some  islands,  are  fruitful  and  suitable  for  wheat.  Indian  corn,  etc."  Records  of  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Society,  v,  128. 

*'  The  most  important  of  these  ranches  are,  on  this  side,  Tusonim<5,  and  on  the  other,  Sudacson  or 
the  Incarnation,  when^  the  principal  of  their  chiefs,  called  Tavanim<5,  lived,  and  farther  dov^-n,  Santa 
Then>sa,  where  there  is  a  very  copious  spring."  (Ibid.,  129.)  This  "  spring"  was  probably  above  the 
pn^sent  Gila  Crossing  when*  the  river,  after  running  for  many  miles  underground  in  the  dry  season, 
ris<»s  \nth  a  strong  flow  of  water  that  supplies  extensive  irrigating  ditches. 

Whipple,  Ewbank,  and  Tumor,  writing  in  1855,  euumeraU^  the  following  Pima  villages:  San  Juan 
Capistrano,  Sutaquison,  Atison,  Tubuscabor,  and  San  Seferino  de  Napgub  (see  Pacific  Railroad 
Reports,  in,  pt.  3,  123). 

In  1H5K  Lieut.  A.  H.  Chapman.  First  Dragoons,  I'.  S.  Army,  completed  a  ci^nsusof  the  Pimas  and 
Maricopas.    The  names  of  the  villages,  leaders,  and  the  population  of  both  tribes  are  here  reprinted 
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Mouth.  The  site  of  this  settlement  was  visited  by  the  writer  in 
April,  1902.  It  is  marked  by  several  acres  of  potsherds  that  are 
scattered  about  the  sand  dunes  on  the  south  side  of  the  dry  river 
bottom  that  is  scarcely  lower  than  the  level  of  the  plain.  A  few 
Mexican  families  have  lived  in  the  vicinity  for  many  years,  pumping 
water  from  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  and  depending  upon  crops  of 
com  and  beans  raised  in  the  summer  when  a  few  showers  fall  upon 
their  fields.  These  Mexicans  plow  out  stone  implements  and  bits 
of  pottery,  but  have  never  found  any  burial  places.*  There  are  two 
medium-sized  adobe  ruins  on  the  flat  river  bottom;  one  of  these  has 
walls  of  the  same  pis6  type  that  is  exhibited  by  the  Casa  Grande 
ruin  (pi.  Ill),  situated  25  miles  to  the  northward. 

from  S.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  pt.  1, 559,  35th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  185d.  The  number  of  Maricopas  is  included  that  the 
comparatively  small  Importance  of  that  tribe  may  be  appreciated. 

MARICOPA8 
[Head  chief,  Juan  Chevereah.] 


Villages. 


Chiefs. 


!  Women  j 
i  Warriors.       and        Total. 


I  children,  i 


El  JuezTarado. 
Sacaton 


I 


Juan  Jose. 


116 
76  . 


198  , 


314 
204 


192  I 


PIMAS 
[Head  chief,  Antonio  Soule  [Azul].] 


Buen  Llano 

Ormejera  No.  1 
Onnejera  No.  2 

CasaBIanca 

Cheroisez 

El  JuezTarado 
Arizpdel  Aqua. 
Aranca  No.  T  . . 
Aranca  No.  2  . . 


OJo  de  Euro  and  Yiela  del  Arispe 

Miguel  and  Xa\1er 

Cabeza  del  Aquila 

Chelan 

Tabacaro 

Cadrillo  del  Mundo  and  Ariba  Aqua  Bolando. 

Francisco 

La  Mano  del  Mundo 

Boca  Dulce 


132 

250 

140 

503 

37 

175 

110 

425 

102 

210 

105 

158 

236 

535 

291 

700 

391 
643 
212 
535 
312 
263 
770 
991 


1,152 


2,965         4,117 


Mr  Browne,  a  meml)er  of  Conmiissioner  Poston's  party  that  visited  the  villages  in  January,  1864, 
wrote:  "The  number  of  Pima  villages  is  10;  Maricopas,  2;  separate  inclosuros,  1,000."  (J.  Ross 
Browne,  Adventures  In  the  Apache  Country,  110.)  On  a  lat<»r  page  (290)  he  gives  the  population  by 
villages,  of  which  he  names  but  seven: 


Ilerringuen 514 

Llano 392 


Total 3, 067 


AquaBaiz 533 

Cerrito 259  ' 

Arenal 616 

Cachunilla 438  , 

Casa  Blanca 315 

"  There  are  1.200  laboring  Pimas  and  1,000  warriors." 

James  F.  Rusling  (The  Great  West  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  3G9),  who  visited  the  Pimas  in  1867,  also 
states  that  there  were  then  ten  Pima  villages, 
a  Font  mentions  a  Pima-Papago  village  in  this  vicinity,  called  "  Cultoa."    Manusciipt  Diary,  35. 
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The  villages  known  to  the  oldest  Pimas  are  as  follows: 

1.  Peta^kuk,  Where  the  Petai  (ash  tree?)  Stands. 

2.  Tcupatak,  Mortar  Stone. 

3.  TcuVutukawutftk,  Earth  Hill. 

4.  Os  K&^k^lmftk  Tco^tcikam,  Arrow-bush  Standing. 

5.  Ko^-okftp  Van^slk,  Medicine  Paraphernalia. 

6.  Ka^mlt.  Back. 

7.  Tco^atlk  Wu^tclk,  Charcoal  Laying. 

8  and  9.  Akdtclny,  Creek  Mouth.     One  5  miles  west  of  Picacho  and  another  south- 
west of  Maricopa  station.     Both  depended  upon  flood  waters. 


UZ'     W«^  from  ar«*ftwi^ 


_yfc^|ff_^- Ja^tf  ft-g- 


Fio.  1.  Map  of  Pima  reservation. 

There  are  two  Maricopa  villages:  Hi'n&ma,  Hina  Head  (hina,  a 
kind  of  fish)  and  Tco'dtclk  Wu'tclk,  which  is  included  among  the 
Pima  villages,  as  it  was  occupied  by  them  after  the  Maricopas  moved 
down  the  river  to  their  present  location  below  Gila  Crossing.  The 
ni'n&m&  people  now  reside  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Salt,  east  of 
the  Mormon  settlement  of  Lehi. 
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The  Pimas  have  a  tradition  relating  the  circumstances  of  the 
coming  of  the  band  of  Sobaipuris,"  whom  they  call  Rsa'rsavinft,  Spot- 
ted, from  the  San  Pedro.  They  are  said  to  have  drunk  na'vait  or 
cactus  liquor  together  with  a  village  of  Pimas  of  forgotten  name,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Gila,  near  the  present  Blackwater  and  the  Pica- 
cho  village  of  Akfltclny,  before  the  time  when  the  Apaches  forced 
them  to  leave  their  homes  on  the  San  Pedro. 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  river  valleys  by  the 
whites  and  the  establishment  of  peace  with  the  Apaches,  the  Pimas 
have  again  manifested  a  disposition  to  extend  their  settlements, 
principally  owing,  however,  to  the  scarcity  of  water  on  the  Gila 
River  reservation.     The  present  villages  are  as  follows : 

Os  Kuk,  Tree  Standing,  known  as  Blackwater. 

We^tcu(r)t,  Opposite,  North  Blackwater. 

Ha'^fsanykuk,  Saguaro  Standing,  Sacaton  Flats. 

S'a^'opuk,  Many  Trees,  The  Cottonwoods. 

Tafsltftk*,  Place  of  Fright,  the  settlement  about  Cruz's  store. 

Ku^-u  Ki,  Big  House,  Sacaton. 

^o^pohi(im,  (?),  Santan. 

Hu^tdlttclk,  Round  Clearing,  village  below  Santan  on  north  bank  of  river. 

Va^-aki,  Ruin  or  Ancient  House,  Casa  Blanca. 

Sta^'t&nnylk,  Many  Ants,  a  village  between  the  two  last  preceding,  on  south  bank 
of  Gila. 

Pe-ep''tcllt*k*,  Concave  (from  a  family  with  noses  of  that  shape),  northeast  of  Casa 
Blanca. 

Rso^tftk*,  Water  Standing,  northwest  of  Casa  Blanca. 

Sk&^k^Ik,  Many  Rattlesnakes,  on  north  side  of  Gila,  opposite  Rso^tftk*. 

RssL^'ntik,  Beginning,  about  a  mile  east  of  Sacaton  station  on  Maricopa  and  Phoenix 
railroad. 

Ka^woltftk'  Wutca,  Hill  Below,  west  of  railroad. 

Hi^'atam,  Sea  Sand  Place,  from  Hi^akatclk,  where  the  people  of  this  village  formerly 
lived.    Hi^atam  was  just  north  of  Maricopa  station. 

K^^matftk  Wu^tc&,  K4^mat<ik  Below,  Gila  Crossing.  Kl^matftk  is  the  Pima  name 
of  the  Sierra  Estrella. 

Herm^ho,  Once,  or  A^mft  A^imftlt,  Salt  River,  known  by  last  name.  This  is  the 
settlement  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  3  miles  from  Mesa. 

Prehistoric  Ruins 

The  Pimas  have  long  since  grown  accustomed  to  being  interro- 
gated concerning  the  builders  of  the  great  stone  and  adobe  pueblos 
that  now  lie  in  ruins  on  the  mesas  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  river  valleys. 
However  ready  they  may  have  been  in  the  past  to  claim  relationship 

a  "The  most  warlike  among  all  the  Pimas  are  those  we  call  the  Sobiarpuris,  for  they  are  bom  and 
reared  on  the  border  of  the  Apaches;  but  they  have  become  tired  of  living  in  constant  warfare,  and  have, 
during  the  present  year  of  1762,  abandoned  their  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  retiring,  some  to  Santa 
Maria  Soanca,  and  some  to  San  Xavier  del  Bac  and  to  Tucson,  thus  leaving  to  the  enemies  a  free  en- 
trance to  the  high  r^on  of  the  Pimas."  Rudo  Ensayo,  translated  by  Eusebio  Ouit^ras,  Records  of  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Society,  v,  192. 
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with  the  Hohokam"  or  relate  tales  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  the 
pueblos,  they  now  frankly  admit  that  they  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  matter.**  As  early  as  the  time  of  Kino  and  Mange  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  chief  of  the  former  pueblo  of  Casa  Grande,  who 
was  called  '^Siba."  Mange  in  his  Diary  of  November,  1697,  trans- 
lates this  word  as  '* bitter''  or  "cruel."  The  present  pronimciation 
is  sivan^  and  the  same  name  is  given  to  all  Hohokam  chiefs;  no  one 
now  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  query  arises.  Is  the  simi- 
larity of  this  term  to  the  native  name  for  the  Zuflis  a  mere  coinci- 
dence? Mr  Gushing  states  that  '^Cibola  equals  the  *Chi-vo-la'  of 
Fray  Marcus,  of  Nizza,  equals  the  Zuili  name  for  themselves,  namely, 
Shiwona,  orShiwina.''*' 

Each  ruin  is  called  va-aki,  ancient  house,  and  in  the  myths  a 
name  is  added  to  distinguish  it  from  other  ruins  and  to  it  si'van^  to 
identify  him  from  other  chiefs. 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  best  known  places,  with  their  chiefs: 

Tc(/-olt<ik,  Comer,  Casa  Grande.     Ruled  by  Sla^'-al  Tcu-vtakI,  Morning  Blue. 
,  A-4t*kam  Va-aki,  Sandy  Ancient  House,  Santan.     Ruled  by  IQa^-atak,  Handle. 

S'o^am  Nyu'l  Va-aki,  Yellow  Vulture  Ancient  House.  Name  of  chief  not  known 
to  my  informants. 

The  following  names  of  chiefs  are  preserved  in  the  myths,  but  the 
ruins  are  referred  to  simply  as  va-aki: 

Tcuf^aowo-o,  Dipper,  was  the  sivany  at  the  ruin  situated  about  4  miles  northwest 
of  Santan.    (PI.  iv,  a,  6.) 

Ta^-a,  Flying,  lived  at  the  Sweetwater  pueblo.     (PI.  iv,  c.) 

Tco^-otcuk  Ta^'tai,  Black  Sinew,  at  Casa  Blanca.<* 

Tcu^narsat,  Lizard,  at  Gila  Crossing. 

A^-an  Hi'tGpakl,  Feather  Breathing,  at  Mesa. 

ViMk  I^alt  Ma^kai,  Soft  Feathers  Rolling,  ruled  the  pueblo  between  Tempe  and 
Phoenix  that  is  now  being  excavated  by  the  Arizona  Antiquarian  Society. 

When  a  single  chief  is  referred  to,  he  is  usually  called  Si'van^,  and 
when  the  full  name  is  given,  Si'vanJ"  is  always  added,  so  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Mange,  Bandelier,*  and  others  should  have  sup- 

a  The  term  Hohokam,  That  which  has  Perished,  is  used  by  the  Pimas  to  designate  the  race  that  occu- 
pied the  pueblos  that  are  now  rounded  heaps  of  ruins  in  the  Salt  and  Oila  river  valleys.  As  there  is 
no  satisfactory  English  term,  the  Pima  name  has  been  adopted  throughout  this  memoir. 

b"  I  made  frequent  inquiries  of  the  Pimos  and  Coco-Maricopas  as  to  the  builders  of  these  (Salt 
River  ruins)  and  the  ruins  on  the  Gila,  but  could  obtain  no  other  than  the  ever  ready,  Qulen  sabe? 
These,  as  well  as  the  ruins  above  the  Pimo  villages,  are  knowTi  among  the  Indians  as  the  '  houses  of 
Montezuma,'  an  idea  doubtless  derived  from  the  Mexicans,  rather  than  from  any  tradition  of  their 
own.  We  asked  our  Indian  guide  who  Montezuma  was.  He  answered,  '  Nobody  knows  who  the 
devil  he  w^as;  all  we  know  is,  that  he  built  these  houses.'  "     Bartlett,  Personal  Narrative,  1854,  ii,  248. 

cCongrfes  International  des  Amdricanistes,  7'™'  sess.,  1890,  155. 

d  The  ruin  at  Casa  Blanca  (pi.  v,  a)  is  one  of  the  largest  south  of  the  Gila.  The  adobe  walls  yet  show 
at  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  mound.  Sedelmair  states  in  his  Relaci<5n  that  there  were  two  houses 
standing  at  Casa  Blanca  in  1744.  This  and  the  ruin  in  Santan  are  the  only  ones  near  which  the  modem 
villages  are  built.  Casa  Grande  is  6  miles  from  the  nearest  Pima  village,  which  was,  furthermore, 
quite  recently  established  by  families  from  points  farther  down  the  river. 

e  "  While  in  New  Mexico  the  chain  of  traditional  information  appears  almost  unbroken  as  far  down 
as  San  Marcial,  in  Arizona  the  folk-lore  of  the  Zufli  terminates,  according  to  Mr  Cushing,  with  the  north- 
em  folds  of  the  Escudilla  and  of  the  Sierra  Blanca.    The  remarkable  architecture  prevalent  on  the 
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posed  that  the  Casa  Grande  pueblo  was  under  the  control  of  "Siba" 
or  ^'Si'van^;''  indeed  it  is  now  frequently  designated  "Si'van^  Ki" 
by  the  Pimas.  Fifteen  miles  southeast  of  the  Casa  Grande  ruin  is 
the  mountain  ridge  that  rises  abruptly  from  the  neariy  level  plains 
which  is  known  as  Ta-a't6kam  or  Picacho  moimtain.  Picacho  is  an 
isolated  peak  south  of  the  mountain.  The  pass  between  them, 
through  which  the  main  trail  ran  from  the  Pima  villages  to  Tucson, 
and  through  which  the  railroad  has  been  built,  was  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  portions  of  the  overiand  trail  when  the  Apaches  were  ''out," 
as  they  were  most  of  the  time.  To  the  northeast  of  the  mountain  is 
a  small  pueblo  ruin  that  lies  about  15  miles  from  the  river,  which  is 
apparently  the  nearest  water.  It  was  probably  occupied  during  a  part 
of  the  year  only.  East  of  the  mountain  is  a  ruin  called  Kis'tcolt 
Vatclk',  Table  Tank;  on  the  north  is  one  known  as  Mo'-ok'  Vatclk', 
Sharp  Tank;  and  at  the  foot  of  Ta-a't6kam,  on  the  west,  is  A'-alt 
Vap'tck',  Small  Tanks.  Southwest  of  the  mountain  were  situated  the 
Pima  village  of  AkAtcIny  and  the  two  pueblo  ruins  previously  men- 
tioned. There  is  another  small  pueblo  ruin  a  few  miles  northwest  of 
the  site  of  AkAtcIny,  but  no  others  of  similar  type  are  known  to  the 
writer  at  any  point  in  Arizona  south  of  Picacho.  A  personal  examina- 
tion of  all  the  ruins  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Territory  has  shown 
them  to  be  of  a  different  type  from  those  of  the  upper  and  lower 
Gila  and  the  Salt  river  valleys.  The  ruins  along  the  San  Pedro,  it  is 
true,  extend  to  the  southward  of  the  parallel  of  Picacho,  and  it  is 
believed  to  be  desirable  that  some  of  them  be  explored.  Superfi- 
cially they  resemble  the  ruins  about  Solomonsville,  where  cremation 

Salado,  Oila,  and  Verde  has  no  light  shed  upon  it  by  their  folk-lore  tales.  *Here  the  statements  of  the 
Pimas,  which  Mr  Walker  has  gathered,  are  of  special  value;  and  to  him  I  owe  the  following  details: 
The  Pimas  claim  to  have  been  created  where  they  now  reside,  and  after  passing  through  a  disastrous 
flood— out  of  which  only  one  man,  CI-h5,  was  saved— they  grew  and  multiplied  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Oila  until  one  of  their  chiefs,  Ci-v&-nd,  built  the  dasa  Grande.  They  call  it  to-day  'Ci-v&-n6-qi' 
(house  of  Ci-v&-n6);  also  'Vftt-qi'  (ruin).  A  son  of  Ci-v&-n6  settled  on  lower  Salt  river,  and  built 
the  villages  near  Phoenix  and  Tempe.  At  the  same  time  a  tribe  with  which  they  were  at  war  occupied 
the  Rio  Verde;  to  that  tribe  they  ascribe  the  settlements  whose  ruins  I  have  visited,  and  which  they 
call  'O-6t-g0m-v&tqi'  (gravelly  ruins).  The  Casa  Blanca  and  all  the  ruins  south  of  the  Oila  were 
the  abodes  of  the  forefathers  of  the  Pimas,  designated  by  them  as  'VI-pI-s£t'  (great-grandparents), 
or  *  IIo-ho-q6m'  (the  extinct  ones).  (Ci-vft-nO  had  twenty  wives,  etc.  ['Each  of  whom  wore  on  her 
head,  like  a  headdress,  the  peculiar  half-hood,  half-basket  contrivance  called  Ki'-Jo.'  Papers  Archeol. 
Inst.,  IV,  463.])  At  one  time  the  Casa  Grande  was  beset  by  enemies,  who  came  from  the  east  in 
several  bodies,  and  who  caused  its  abandonment;  but  the  settlements  at  Zacaton,  Casa  Blanci^,  etc., 
still  remained,  and  there  is  even  a  tale  ['  It  is  even  said  that  the  people  of  Zacaton  made  war  upon  their 
kindred  at  Casa  Blanca  and  blockaded  that  settlement  by  constructing  a  thorny  hedge  around  it. 
Through  the  artifices  of  the  medicine-men  the  hedge  turned  into  a  circle  of  snakes.'  Papers  Archeo!. 
Inst.,  IV,  464]  of  intertribal  war  between  the  Pimas  of  Zacaton  and  those  of  Casa  Blanca  after  the 
ruin  of  Casa  Grande.  Finally,  the  pueblos  fell  one  after  the  other,  until  the  Pimas,  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  moreover  decimated  by  a  fearful  plague,  became  reduced  to  a  small  tribe.  A  portion  of 
them  moved  south  into  Sonora,  where  they  still  reside,  but  the  main  body  remained  on  the  site  of  their 
former  prosperity.  I  asked  particularly  why  they  did  not  again  build  houses  with  solid  walls  like 
those  of  their  ancestors.  The  reply  was  that  they  were  too  weak  in  numbers  to  attempt  it,  and  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  their  present  mode  of  living.  But  the  construction  of  their  winter  house»— 
a  regular  pueblo  roof  bent  to  the  ground  over  a  central  scaffold— their  organization  and  arts,  all  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  their  sad  tale,  that  of  a  powerful  sedentary  tribe  reduced  to  distress  and 
decadence  in  architecture  long  before  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards."  Bandolier  in  Fifth  Ann.  Rep. 
Archeol.  Inst.  Am.,  1883-84,  80,  81. 
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was  the  prevailing  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  as  it  was  also  on  the 
lower  Gila  and  the  Salt  river.  Nothing  was  learned  to  indicate  that 
the  Sobaipuris  of  the  San  Pedro  practised  incineration.  If  some  of 
the  clans  of  the  Hopis  or  Zufiis  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Hohokam 
of  the  Gila,  as  is  maintained  by  some  of  the  most  able  authorities 
upon  Southwestern  archeology,*  how  is  the  total  disappearance  of 
this  primal  custom  to  be  explained? 

There  is  a  strong  belief  among  the  Pimas  that  they  came  from  the 
east.  It  is  in  that  quarter  that  the  abode  of  their  dead  is  located. 
Their  gods  dwell  there.  Their  beliefs  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
influenced  in  this  respect  in  the  least  through  contact  with  the  tribes 
of  Yuman  stock  who  have  sought  a  paradise  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. There  are  vestiges  of  a  tradition  that  the  Pimas  were  once 
overwhelmed  by  a  large  force  of  warriors  who  came  from  the  east 
and  destroyed  nearly  all  the  people  and  devastated  the  entire  Gila 
valley.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  another  version  of  the  account 
of  the  invasion  by  the  underworld  clans.  While  the  majority  of  the 
Pimas  declare  that  their  people  have  always  lived  where  they  now 
are,  or  that  they  came  from  the  east,  there  are  some  who  say  that 
the  Hohokam  were  kiUed  by  an  invasion  from  the  east  before  the 
Pimas  came. 

The  Pimas  formerly  regarded  the  ruins  with  the  same  reverence  or 
aversion  which  they  felt  toward  their  own  burial  places.  After  the 
excavations  made  by  the  Hemenway  Expedition  on  the  Salt  river, 
as  no  disasters  followed  the  disturbance  of  the  dead,  they  grew  less 
scrupulous  and  can  now  readily  be  hired  as  workmen  to  excavate 
the  ruins  or  ancient  cemeteries. 

Contact  with  Spaniards 

From  the  meager  records  of  the  Coronado  Expedition  of  1540-1542 
it  has  been  surmised  that  Chichilticalli  was  the  Casa  Grande,  but  this 
statement  lacks  verification.  After  traversing  the  entire  southern 
and  eastern  part  of  Arizona  the  writer  can  not  but  believe  that  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  Coronado  saw  the  Casa  Grande  and  the 

a  The  earliest  mention  of  the  Gila  origin  of  the  Hopi  theory  Is  that  of  Oarers:  "Also  they  knew  that 
I  was  padre  ministro  of  thp  Pimas,  who  likewise  are  their  enemies.  This  hostility  had  been  told  me 
by  the  old  Indians  of  my  mission,  by  the  Glleftos,  and  Coco-Maricopas,  from  which  information  I  have 
imagined  (he  discurrido)  that  the  Moqui  nation  anciently  extended  to  the  Rio  Gila  itself.  I  take  my 
stand  (ftmdome,  ground  myself)  in  this  matter  on  the  ruins  that  are  found  from  this  river  as  far  as 
the  land  of  the  Apaches,  and  that  I  have  seen  between  the  Sierras  de  la  Florida  and  San  Juan  Nepo- 
muzeno.  Asking  a  few  years  ago  some  Subaipuris  Indians  who  were  living  in  my  mission  of  San  Xa\ier 
if  they  knew  who  had  built  those  houses  whose  ruins  and  fragments  of  pottery  (losa  for  loza)  are  still 
visible— as,  on  the  supposition  that  neither  Pimas  nor  Apaches  knew  how  to  make  (such)  houses  or 
pottery,  no  doubt  it  was  done  by  some  other  nation— they  replied  to  me  that  the  Moquis  had  built 
them,  for  they  alone  knew  how  to  do  such  things,  and  added  that  the  Apaches  who  are  about  the  mis- 
sions are  neither  numerous  nor  valiant;  that  toward  the  north  was  where  there  were  many  powerful 
people;  'there  went  we/  they  said,  'to  fight  in  former  times  (antiguamente) ;  and  even  though  we 
attained  unto  their  lands  we  did  not  surmount  the  mesas  whereon  they  lived.' "  Diary  in  Coucs,  On 
the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer,  New  York,  1900,  u,  386,  387. 
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neighboring  Pima  villages.  For  a  century  and  a  half  after  that  inva- 
sion no  white  man  is  known  to  have  reached  the  territory  of  the 
Pimas  Gilefios. 

The  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  important  explorer  in  the  history 
of  Pimeria  Alta  was  Father  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino,  who,  between 
the  years  1687  and  1710,  jomneyed  many  a  dusty,  thirsty  league  in 
the  eager  search  for  souls.  In  1694  he  reached  the  Casa  Grande  in 
company  with  native  guides  who  had  informed  him  of  the  existence 
of  the  ruin.  Absolutely  nothing  is  known  about  this  expedition 
except  that  a  mass  was  said  within  the  walls  of  Casa  Grande.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  Kino  visited  the  near-by  Pima  vil- 
lages. As  the  Papagos  were  at  that  time  also  called  Pimas  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  determine  what  part  the  true  Pimas  played  in  the 
events  chronicled  by  the  padres.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  religious  festival  which  was  observed 
in  1698  at  Remedios,  in  Pimeria  Baja.  Among  the  visitors  were 
'  'native  chieftains  from  as  far  north  as  the  Gila  valley."  Then  as  now 
the  Pimas  and  Papagos  were  on  a  friendly  footing,  and  the  character 
and  movements  of  the  Spaniards  must  have  been  made  known  to  the 
Pimas  before  the  latter  saw  Kino  or  any  other  white  man. 

Kino  diligently  strove  to  establish  missions  among  the  many  tribes 
that  he  visited,  but  was  much  hampered  by  lack  of  fimds.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  the  authorities  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to 
send  a  military  expedition  to  the  Gila  in  1697  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  disposition  of  the  Pimas.  The  party  included  20  soldiers, 
with  3  officers.  Juan  Mateo  Mange  was  sent  with  Kino  to  write  the 
official  reports  of  the  expedition.  On  the  upper  San  Pedro  river 
30  Sobaipuris  joined  the  party,  which  followed  that  stream  to  the 
Gila.  They  reached  the  Pima  villages  on  the  21st  of  November,  vis- 
iting and  for  the  first  time  describing  the  Casa  Grande.  The  return 
was  by  the  more  direct  route  of  the  Santa  Cruz  valley.  It  was  by 
this  route  also  that  Kino  in  September,  1698,  again  descended  to  the 
Pimas  with  a  small  party  of  native  guides.  He  returned  by  way  of 
Quijotoa  (?)  and  the  Gulf. 

Early  in  1699  Kino,  in  company  with  Mange,  made  his  fourth  jour- 
ney to  the  Pimas  by  way  of  Sonoita  and  the  lower  Gila.  The  return 
was  by  way  of  the  Santa  Cruz. 

A  year  later  Kino  again  reached  the  Gila  by  a  new  route.  From  a 
point  above  the  Bend,  and  hence  doubtless  among  the  Pimas,  he 
descended  to  the  mouth  and  returned  to  Sonora  by  way  of  Sonoita. 

In  1702  he  made  his  sixth  and  last  journey  to  the  Pimas,  going  by 
way  of  Sonoita  and  the  lower  Gila.  Among  the  '^40,000  gentiles'' 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  baptized  there  were  quite  a  number  of  Pimas, 
but  as  his  sojourn  among  them  was  never  of  more  than  a  few  days' 
duration  his  influence  could  not  have  been  very  great.     Nevertheless, 
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he  gave  away  great  quantities  of  beads,  and  as  the  people  abeady 
valued  highly  those  of  their  own  manufacture  it  is  probable  that  they 
readily  accepted  Kinoes  statement  that  magic  power  resided  in  the 
new  beads  of  glass.  At  any  rate,  the  writer  has  foimd  very  old  glass 
beads  on  all  Piman  shrines  and  has  no  doubt  that  some  of  them  were 
brought  by  Kino.  The  first  horses,  also,  to  reach  Pimerla  were  brought 
by  these  expeditions.  There  is  no  record  of  any  cattle  being  brought 
so  far  north,  though  they  were  generally  distributed  to  the  Papago 
rancherias  in  Kino's  time. 

After  the  death  of  Kino,  in  1711,  no  Spaniard  is  known  to  have 
reached  the  Gila  or  even  to  have  entered  Arizona  for  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years.  In  1731  two  missionaries.  Father  Felipe  Segres- 
ser  and  Juan  Bautista  GrashoflFer,  took  charge  of  the  missions  of  San 
Xavier  del  Bac  and  San  Miguel  de  Guevavi  and  became  the  first  per- 
manent Spanish  residents  of  Arizona.  In  1736-37  Padre  Ignacio 
Javier  Keller,  of  Suamca,  made  two  trips  to  the  Pima  villages  on  the 
Gila,  where  he  foimd  'Hhat  many  of  the  rancherias  of  Kino's  time 
had  been  broken  up.''  ^  Again  in  1743  Keller  went  up  to  the  Pimas 
and  endeavored  to  penetrate  the  Apache  country  to  the  northward. 
Communications  by  means  of  native  messengers  indicated  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Hopis  to  have  Jesuit  missionaries  come  to  them  from 
Sonora.  The  point  of  greatest  interest  to  us  is  that  any  communica- 
tion should  have  existed  at  all.  Keller  failed  in  his  attempt  on 
accoimt  of  the  hostility  of  the  Apaches,  and  Sedelmair,  who  tried  to 
make  the  journey  in  the  following  year,  was  unable  to  induce  the 
Pimas  or  Maricopas  to  accompany  him.  In  1748  Sedelmair  reached 
the  Gila  near  the  mouth  of  the  Salt  river  and  journeyed  westward. 
Of  his  trip  to  the  Gila  in  1750  little  is  known. 

Accounts  of  these  earliest  missionaries  of  course  preceded  them  by 
means  of  Papago  messengers,  who  doubtless  made  clear  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  slave-hunting  Spanish  adventurers  and  the  Jesuits 
and  Franciscans.  Fortunately  for  the  Pimas  they  were  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  former  and  were  so  remote  from  the  Sonoran  settle- 
ments that  only  the  most  devout  and  energetic  friars  ever  reached 
them. 

The  first  military  force  to  be  stationed  in  Arizona  was  a  garrison  of 
50  men  at  Tubac,  on  the  Santa  Cruz.  This  presidio  was  moved  to 
Tucson  about  1776,  and  in  1780  the  garrison  was  increased  to  75  men. 
Even  when  at  Tucson  the  influence  of  this  small  force  on  the  Pimas 
could  not  have  been  very  great.  Between  1768  and  1776  Padre  Fran- 
cisco Garc^s  made  five  trips  from  San  Xavier  del  Bac  to  the  Pimas 
and  beyond.  The  fifth  entrada  was  well  described  in  Garc^s's  Diary 
(admirably  translated  and  edited  by  Elliott  Coues  under  the  title  ' '  On 
the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer"),  though  he  exhibited  a  pitiful  waste 

a  Bancroft,  xvii,  362. 
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of  opportunities  for  ethnological  observation  while  among  the  Pimas.* 
From  this  time  forward  imtil  the  American  occupancy  of  the  Gadsden 
Purchase  in  1853  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  population  of  Tucson 
varied  from  500  to  2,000,  and  there  was  more  or  less  trade  with  the 
Pimas  either  at  the  post  or  through  small  trading  parties  that  went 
from  Tucson  to  the  Gila  villages. 

a  Pfefferkorn,  who  published  hia  Beschreibung  der  Landachaft  Sonora  In  1794-95,  gives  a  very  full 
account  of  the  southern  Pima-speaking  tribes,  but  dismisses  the  "unconverted  Pimas"  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"Hlerauf  folgen  den  Oila  hinunter  die  noch  unbekehrten  Pimtu,  welche  sich  auf  beyden  Seiten  des 
Flusses  ausbreiten.  Dieses  Yolk  ist  in  drey  zahlreiche  Oemeinden  getheilet:  wovon  die  st&rkeste  ein 
anmfithiges  mit  B&umen  wohl  besetzes  Land  von  14  MeUen  bewohnet;  welches  durchWasserleitungen, 
die  sich  wegen  dem  ebenen  Boden  mit  geringer  Mtthe  aus  dem  Flusse  auf  das  umliegende  Land  fUhren 
lassen,  befeuchtet,  und  f nichtbar  gemacht  warden  kann."    (Vol.  i,  p.  G.) 

Padre  Pedro  Font,  who  accompanied  Garc6s  in  1775,  wrote  an  extended  diary  of  the  Journey,  in  which 
he  devotes  a  few  pages  to  the  Pimas.  Following  is  a  translation  from  a  copy  of  the  original  manuscript, 
pages  48-52: 

"  First  of  November:  Wednesday.— I  said  mass,  which  was  attended  by  some  Oilefios  Indians  who 
happened  to  be  there  and  who  gave  evidence  of  considerable  attention,  good  behaviour,  and  silence.  They 
sought  to  Imitate  the  Christians  in  crossing  themselves,  which  they  did  awkwardly  enough,  and  In 
other  things.  We  left  the  Laguna  (Lagoon)  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  we  reached  the  town  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  de  Uturltuc,  after  having  travelled  four  leagues 
towards  the  west-northwest.  This  town  consists  of  small  lodges  of  the  kind  that  the  Glleflos  use.  We 
were  received  by  the  Indians,  whom  I  estimated  to  be  about  a  thousand  in  number.  They  were  drawn 
up  in  two  rows,  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other.  After  we  had  dismounted  they  ail 
came  in  turn  to  salute  us  and  offered  their  hand  to  the  Commander  and  the  three  Fathers,  men  and 
women,  children  and  adults.  Indeed  they  all  gave  token  of  much  satisfaction  at  seeing  us,  touching 
their  breast  with  their  hand,  naming  Ood,  and  using  many  other  expressions  of  benevolence.  In  short, 
their  salutation  was  most  lengthy,  for  almost  every  one  of  them  bowed  to  us,  saying: ' '  Dios  ato  m'  busi- 
boy,"  as  do  the  Pimas  Christians  of  Plmerla  alta,  which  signifies  *  *  May  Ood  aid  us."  We,  on  our  part, 
must  needs  return  their  salutations.  They  lodged  us  in  a  laige  hut,  which  they  constructed  to  that  end, 
and  in  front  of  it  they  placed  a  laige  cross,  Pagans  though  they  were.  The  river  being  somewhat  dis- 
tant, the  Governor  ordered  his  wives  to  bring  water,  which  they  straightway  carried  to  his  lodge  for 
the  people.  These  Pimas  Oilefios  are  gentle  and  kind-hearted  Indians.  In  order  to  fdte  our  arrival 
they  sought  permission  of  the  Commander  to  dance,  and  soon  the  women  were  moving  from  mess  to 
mess,  dancing  after  their  fashion  with  hands  clasped.  In  short,  the  whole  people  gave  token  of  great 
pleasure  at  seeing  us  in  their  country,  and  some  of  them  even  offered  us  their  little  ones  to  be  baptized. 
This  we  did  not  do,  being  desirous  of  proceeding  with  circumspection,  although  we  sought  to  comfort 
them  with  good  hopes.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  town  with  Father  Garc6s  and  the  Governor, 
Papago  de  Cojat,  to  see  the  fields.  These  milpas  are  enclosed  by  stakes,  cultivated  in  sections,  with 
five  canals  or  draws,  and  are  excessively  clean.  They  are  close  by  the  town  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  is  laige  only  in  the  season  of  the  freshets.  At  that  time  its  water  was  so  low  that  an  Indian  who 
entered  and  crossed  it  had  the  water  but  halfway  up  his  leg.  From  what  they  have  told  me,  this  is  the 
reason  they  had  not  yet  made  their  sowing,  for  inasmuch  as  the  river  was  so  low  the  water  could  not 
enter  the  canals.  They  also  told  me  that  to  remedy  this  need  they  were  all  anxious  to  come  together  for  a 
council,  and  had  already  thought  of  sinking  many  stakes  and  branches  into  the  river  to  raise  the  water 
so  that  it  might  enter  the  drains;  this  industry  on  their  part  is  a  proof  of  their  devotion  to  toil  and 
shows  that  they  are  not  restless  and  nomad  like  other  races,  for  to  maintain  themselves  in  their  towns 
with  their  fields  they  themselves  have  contrived  to  hold  and  control  the  river.  I  also  saw  how  they 
wove  cloaks  of  cotton,  a  product  which  they  sew  and  spin;  and  the  greater  number  of  them  know 
how  to  weave.  They  own  some  large-sized  sheep  whose  wool  is  good,  and  also  Castilian  fowl.  These 
Indians  are  somewhat  heavy  in  build,  very  ugly  and  dark,  the  women  much  more  so  than  the  men. 
Moreover,  perchance  on  account  of  their  excessive  eating  of  ptchita,  which  is  the  husk  of  the  crushed 
mesquite  made  into  a  gruel,  of  screw  bean,  grass  seed,  and  other  coarse  foods,  a  very  foul  odor  may  l)e 
noticed  when  they  are  gathered  in  groups.  This  evening  the  Commander  pre.sented  them  all  with 
tobacco,  beads,  and  glass  trinkets,  wherewith  they  were  highly  pleased.  The  distribution  of  these 
things  lasted  until  night. 

2nd  Day:  Thursday.— We  b^an  to  say  mass  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  with  the  sacred  vestments 
I  carried  with  me  and  with  those  which  Father  Garc6s  brought  from  Tubac  to  use  in  Colorado  river, 
we  erected  two  altars.  It  being  All-Souls  day,  we  three  Religious  said  nine  masses.  It  was,  moreover, 
a  most  notable  and  unheard  of  thing  that  in  the  river  Gila  so  many  masses  should  be  said.  They  were 
attended  by  a  goodly  number  of  Indians,  who  preserved  the  utmost  decorum  and  silence.  We  left  the 
town  of  Uturituc  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  about  three  in  the  afternoon  we  halted  on  the 
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Relations  with  Americans 
civil  and  military  expeditions 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  American  beaver  trappers  began 
to  penetrate  through  the  Apache-infested  mountains  that  bordered 
Pimerta  on  the  north  and  east.  Beaver  were  then  fairly  abimdant  in 
the  mountain  streams  and  down  the  Colorado  Grande  to  the  very  end 
in  the  burning  lowlands.  The  annals  of  the  Pimas  make  no  mention 
of  these  earliest  visitors  from  the  United  States,  but  it  is  known  that 
several  parties  reached  the  ^'Pimos  Gileiios,"  who  were  found  uni- 
formly friendly.  The  Patties,  father  and  son,  journeyed  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  trap  beaver  in  the  Gila  country  between  1825  and  1828, 
and  in  the  latter  year  pushed  on  to  California.^  Kit  Carson,  with  a 
party  of  trappers,  returned  from  his  first  trip  to  California  by  this 
route  during  the  winter  of  1829-30.  The  famous  trapper,  Paul 
Weaver,  inscribed  his  name  on  the  walls  of  Casa  Grande  in  1833/ 

Besides  the  seK-reUant  and  well-armed  trappers,  a  few  parties  of 
settlers  made  their  way  to  California  through  the  Gila  valley  while  it 
was  yet  in  the  possession  of  the  Mexicans,  though  the  best-known 
route  was  then  north  of  the  Colorado  canyon.  With  the  opening  of 
the  new  era  of  American  ownership  began  the  journeys  of  surveyors 
and  explorers.  The  first  military  invasion  was  by  General  Kearney, 
with  a  party  of  200  troopers,  in  1846.  Emory's  excellent  Notes  of  a 
Military  Reconnoissance  and  Johnston's  Journal  give  details  of  this 
journey  with  the  first  reUable  information  concerning  the  Pimas. 
Kearney  was  followed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cooke  in  command  of 
the  Mormon  battalion,  which  opened  a  practicable  wagon  road  to 
California  by  way  of  Tucson  and  the  Pima  villages.  In  his  official 
report  Colonel  Cooke  states: 

I  halted  one  day  near  the  villages  of  this  friendly,  guileless,  and  singularly  inno- 
cent and  cheerful  people,  the  Pimos.  They  were  indeed  friendly,  for  they  refused 
to  surrender  supplies  that  had  been  left  at  the  villages  to  be  held  for  the  Mormon 
battalion,  and  they  threatened  armed  resistance  to  the  Mexicans  who  demanded  the 
mules  and  goods. 

banks  of  the  river  Gila  near  the  town  of  the  Incarnation  of  Sutaquison,  having  journeyed  more  than 
four  leagues  towards  the  west  and  a  quarter  northwest.  The  Indians  of  the  town  came  out  to  receive 
us  and  saluted  us  with  tokens  of  great  joy.  Their  number  I  estimated  to  be  five  hundred  souls.  On  our 
way  we  passed  through  two  other  small  towns.  In  this  limited  territory  lies  almost  all  the  land  occupied 
by  the  tribe  of  the  Pimas  Gileiios.  The  soil  here  is  very  poor  and  raises  a  very  stickj'  dust,  on  account  of 
which  and  their  wretched  food  the  Indians  are  very  ugly,  dirty,  and  repulsive.  The  river  Gila  was  dry 
in  this  region,  so  they  obtained  their  water  by  digging  wells  in  the  sand.  It  is  only  during  the  season  of 
freshets  that  the  river  is  of  any  service  for  the  seed  lands  and  fields  of  the  Indians.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  covered  with  a  grove  of  undersized  cottonwood  trees.  In  the  evening  tobacco  was  distrib- 
uted among  the  Indians  and  glass  beads  were  promised  the  women  for  the  following  day.  We  asked 
the  Indians  why  they  lived  so  far  from  the  river,  for  formerly  they  had  their  town  on  its  banks.  They 
replied  that  they  had  changed  its  site  because  on  account  of  the  groves  and  woods  on  its  banks  they 
could  defend  themselves  but  ill  against  the  Apaches,  but  that  by  living  apart  from  the  river  they  were 
able  to  have  a  clear  field  for  pursuing  and  killing  the  Apaches  when  they  came  against  their  town," 

a  Pattie's  Personal  Narrative. 

*  J.  R.  Browne,  Adventures  in  the  Apache  Country,  New  York,  I860, 118. 
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A  battalion  of  dragoons  under  Maj.  L.  P.  Graham  marched  west- 
ward to  California  by  way  of  the  Pima  villages  in  1848.  Bancroft 
states  that  he  has  a  manuscript  diary  from  Capt.  Cave  J.  Coutts,  of 
this  battalion,  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  the  Pimas  were  very  hos- 
pitable and  exhibited  conspicuous  signs  of  thrift.* 

The  parties  of  the  Boundary  Survey  Commissioners  passed  down 
the  Gila  in  1851,  and  the  account  of  the  Pimas  by  J.  R.  Bartlett,  the 
American  commissioner,  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  published 
thus  far.**  Bartlett's  party  returned  eastward  through  the  Pima 
villages  in  1852. 

In  1854  Lieuts.  J.  G.  Parke*'  and  George  Stoneman  began  at  the 
Pima  villages  the  survey  for  a  railroad  which  was  destined  to  pass 
through  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  In  1855  Lieutenant  Parke, 
with  another  party,  made  a  second  survey  and  again  visited  the  villages. 

From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in  1849, 
parties  of  gold  seekers,  numbering  in  all  many  thousand  persons  each 
year,  followed  the  Gila  route,  meeting  with  hospitaUty  from  the  Pimas 
and  almost  equally  uniform  hostility  from  the  Apaches.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  Pimas  in  the  midst  of  the  280-inile  stretch  between  Tucson 
and  Yuma  was  a  peculiarly  fortunate  one  for  the  travelers,  who  could 
count  upon  supplies  and  if  need  be  protection  at  a  point  where  their 
journey  otherwise  must  have  been  most  perilous.'' 

The  United  States  Government  first  recognized  the  value  of  the 
assistance  rendered  by  the  Pimas  when  by  act  of  Congress  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1859,  $1,000  was  appropriated  for  a  survey  of  their  lands 
and  $10,000  for  gifts. ^ 

o  History  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  479. 

b  Personal  Narrative,  1854,  2  vols. 

e  "  Their  chiefs  and  old  men  were  all  eloquent  in  professions  of  friendship  for  the  Americans  and  were 
equally  desirous  that  we  should  read  the  certificates  of  good  offices  rendered  various  parties  while  passing 
through  their  country."    Pacific  Railroad  Report,  ii,  5. 

d  "  Since  the  year  1849  [they]  have  acted  in  the  capacity  of  and  with  even  more  efficiency  than  a  frontier 
military.  They  have  protected  American  emigrants  from  molestation  by  Apaches,  and  when  the  latter 
have  stolen  stock  from  the  emigrants,  the  Pimos  and  Maricopas  have  punished  them  and  recovered  their 
animals.  Yet  in  all  this  time  [ten  yearsl  nothing  has  been  done  for  them  by  our  Government."  Extract 
from  a  letter  in  the  Aita  California,  June  28,  1858,  quoted  in  S.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  pt.  1, 556,  35th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  1859. 

'*A  company  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  their  best  warriors  was  enlisted  into  the  United  States  service  in 
the  latter  part  of  1^,  which  served  one  year  with  great  credit  to  themselves  and  did  much  good  serv- 
ice in  quelling  our  common  enemy.  Seventy  of  them  have  just  been  mustered  out  [1867]  of  the  United 
states  service,  after  having  performed  six  months'  duty  as  spies  and  scouts,  for  which  service  they  are 
invaluable."    Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1867, 163. 

<  Followingis  a  list  of  the  articles  distributed  among  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas,  as  rei>orted  by  Mowry: 
444  axes.  36  hammers.  3  pairs  tongs. 

618  shovels.  48  rakes.  1  set  stock  and  dies. 

31  hand  saws.  48  trowels.  12  file  handles. 

706  butcher  knives.  12  screw-drivers.  36  hatchets. 

516  hoes.  1 "  carpenter  shop."  120  picks. 

240  sickles.  15  plows.  7  kegs  nails. 

48  files.  15  sets  plow  harness.  9  gross  screws. 

270  harrow  teeth.  1  forge.  1,400  needles. 

48  mattocks.  1  anvil.  1  box  sheet  tin. 

72  whetstones.  1  vise.  4.000  pounds  barley. 

15  grindstones.  1  set  sledges.  1  pint  turnip  seed. 

36  hay  iorks.  1  cast-steel  hand  hammer. 

Mowry  explains  that  a  larger  number  of  plows  would  have  been  included  in  this  lot  of  tools  and  imple- 
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Maricopa  Wells,  near  the  lower  villages,  became  an  important  stage 
station  when  the  overland  mails  began  to  pass  late  in  the  fifties.* 

With  the  advent  of  the  stage,  the  emigrant  and  the  miUtary  trains 
began  the  breaking  down  of  the  best  that  was  old  and  the  building 
up  of  the  worst  that  was  new.  For  a  period  of  thirty  years,  or  from 
1850  to  1880,  the  Pimas  were  visited  by  some  of  the  vilest  specimens 
of  humanity  that  the  white  race  has  produced.  Until  1871  the  tribe 
was  without  a  teacher,  missionary,  or,  to  judge  from  their  own  story 
and  the  records  of  the  Government,  a  competent  agent.  Bancroft 
has  thus  summarized  the  conditions  prevailing  during  that  period:  f 

In  many  respects  there  has  been  a  sad  deterioration  during  forty  years  of  contact 
with  civilization,  notably  by  acquiring  habits  of  intemperance,  prostitution,  and  pil- 
fering; yet  they  are  still  vastly  superior  to  most  other  tribes.  For  several  years,  from 
1868,  serious  troubles  with  them  seemed  imminent.  Presuming  on  their  military 
services  and  past  immunity  from  all  restraint,  they  became  insolent  and  aggressive, 
straying  from  the  reservation,  robbing  travelers,  refusing  all  satisfaction  for  inroads 
of  their  horses  on  the  settlers*  fields,  the  young  men  being  beyond  the  chiefs'  control. 
Swindling  traders  had  established  themselves  near  the  villages  to  buy  the  Indians* 
grain  at  their  own  prices,  and  even  manipulate  Government  goods,  the  illegal  traflBc 
receiving  no  c^eck,  but  rather  apparently  protection  from  the  Territorial  authorities. 
Whiskey  was  bought  from  Adamsville  or  from  itinerant  Mexicans;  the  agents  were 
incompetent,  or  at  least  had  no  influence,  the  military  refused  support  or  became 
involved  in  profitless  controversies.  Worst  of  all,  white  settlers  on  the  Gila  used  so 
much  of  the  water  that  the  Pimas  in  dry  years  had  to  leave  the  reservation  or  sCarve. 
General  Howard  deemed  the  difficulties  insurmountable,  and  urged  removal.  Had 
it  not  been  for  dread  of  the  Pima  numbers  and  valor,  the  Apaches  still  being  hostile, 
very  likely  there  might  have  been  a  disastrous  outbreak. & 

As  eariy  as  1859  Lieut.  Sylvester  Mowry,  special  agent,  Indian 
Bureau,  foresaw  danger  threatening  the  interests  of  the  Pimas  and 
wrote: 

There  are  some  fine  lands  on  the  Gila  and  any  extensive  cultivation  above  the 
Indian  fields  will  cause  trouble  about  the  water  for  irrigation  and  inevitably  bring 
about  a  collision  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  c 

^  Again  in  1862  Poston  gave  additional  warning: 

If  in  the  eager  rush  for  farms  or  embryo  cities  the  land  above  them  should  be 
occupied  by  Americans,  and  their  supply  of  water  be  reduced,  it  might  produce 
discontent. <^ 

merits  had  not  the  Indian  Department  distributed  a  few  plows  a  short  time  pre\'iously.  (S.  Ex. 
Doc.  2, 723,  36th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1859.)  The  gifts  were  d'strlbuted  by  Lieut.  Mowr>'  and  the  siiney 
was  made  under  his  direction  by  Col.  A.  B.  Gray. 

This  original  survey  conttiined  64,000  acres — much  less  than  the  I^imas  claimed  and  actually  requin^d 
for  their  fields  and  grazing  lands.  The  commissioners  who  negotiated  with  them  assured  the  tribe 
that  the  present  boundaries  wore  but  temporary  limits  to  protect  the  people  in  their  rights,  and  that 
the  Government  would  enlarge  the  reservation  later.  This  promise  was  made  good  by  a  survey  in  1869, 
which  added  81,140.16  acres  (U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  1869,  ii,  401).  In  1876  9,000  acres  about  the 
village  of  Blackwater  wore  added  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  reservation. 

a  "  In  August  and  September,  1857,  the  San  Antonio  and  San  Diego  semimonthly  stage  line,  under  the 
direction  of  I.  C.  Woods,  was  established,  James  Burch  acting  as  contractor.  This  continued  till  the 
Butterfield  sendweekly  line  was  put  upon  the  route,  in  August,  1858,  under  a  contract  of  six  years  with 
the  Postmaster-General,  at  $600,000  a  year."  J.  R.  Browne,  Adventun'S  in  the  Apache  Countr>',  19. 
The  journey  of  nearly  2,.')00  miles  was  made  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  days. 

b  Bancroft's  Works,  xvii,  548. 

c  S.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  727,36th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  18,59. 

d  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflfairs  1863,  386, 1864. 
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Agent  R.  G.  Wheeler  protested  against  the  diversion  of  the  water 
of  the  Gila  from  the  Pima  reservation  at  the  time  the  Florence  canal 
was  projected  in  1886  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  which  instructed  the  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  investigate  the  matter.  As  a  result  of  the  investi- 
gation the  following  facts  were  established : 

(1)  That  the  water  supply  of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  reservations  under  present 
conditions  is  no  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  Indians. 

(2)  That  the  construction  of  a  dam  by  the  Florence  Canal  Company  of  the  character 
represented  in  the  correspondence  will  give  the  control  substantially  of  all  the  waters 
of  the  Gila  river. 

(4)  That  if  the  water  supply  from  the  river  be  shut  off,  the  Indian  reservation  would 
become  uninhabitable. 

Other  facts  were  presented,  but  these  are  the  essential  ones  that 
directly  concern  us  here."  Notwithstanding  the  above  finding,  no 
effective  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  water  from  being  diverted 
from  the  reservation,  and  the  result  was  nearly  as  predicted — a  result 
that  should  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  every  true  American.  A  thrifty, 
industrious,  and  peaceful  people  that  had  been  in  effect  a  friendly 
nation  rendering  succor  and  assistance  to  emigrants  and  troops  for 
many  years  when  they  sorely  needed  it  was  deprived  of  the  rights 
inhering  from  centuries  of  residence.  The  marvel  is  that  the  starva- 
tion, despair,  and  dissipation  that  resulted  did  not  overwhelm  the 
tribe. 

AGENTS 

In  1857  John  Walker  was  appointed  Indian  agent  for  the  territory 
embraced  in  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  with  headquarters  at  Tucson. 
The  Pimas  were  of  course  within  his  territory,  though  his  control 
over  them  could  not  have  been  very  great  with  the  agency  separated 
from  the  villages  by  a  90-mile  stretch  of  desert  in  the  scarcely  dis- 
puted possession  of  the  Apaches.  Walker  presented  no  report  to  his 
superior  at  Santa  F6  in  1858,  but  in  1859  gave  some  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  Pimas. 

In  1864  Charles  D.  Poston  was  appointed  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  for  Arizona,  but  he  resigned  that  year.  He  was  succeeded  by 
four  others  during  the  next  eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
the  office  was  abolished.  Abraham  Lyons  was  appointed  agent  for 
the  Pimas  in  1862,  and  he  also  lived  at  Tucson.  Ammi  M.  White, 
appointed  in  1864,  was  a  resident  trader.  He  had  built  a  mill  at  Casa 
Blanca,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  flood  of  September,  1868.  Levi 
Ruggles,  appointed  in  1866,  administered  affairs  from  Tucson.  Dur- 
ing 1867  C.  H.  Lord  acted  as  deputy  agent.  Fairly  adequate  adobe 
buildings  were  erected  for  the  agent  at  Sacaton  in  1870,  and  the  agents 

a  U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv.,  Water-Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers,  no.  33,  p.  10. 
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thereafter  resided  at  that  place.  The  present  commodious  dweUing 
was  erected  in  1883.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  later  agents,  with  the 
dates  of  their  appointment: 


Capt.  F.  E.  Grossman,  1869.- 

J.  H.  Stout,  1871-1875,  1877-78. 

Charles  Hudson,  1876. 

A.  B.  Ludlam,  1879. 

E.  B.  Townsend,  1881. 

R.  G.  Wheeler,  1881. 

A.  H.  Jackson,  1882. 


R.  G.  Wheeler,  1885. 
C.  M.  Johnson,  1888. 
C.  W.  Grouse,  1889. 
J.  R.  Young,  1893. 
Henry  J.  Cleveland,  1897. 
Elwood  Hadley,  1898. 
J.  B.  Alexander,  1902. 


SCHOOLS 


The  first  school  (pi.  v,  i)  among  the  Pimas  was  opened  by  Rev. 
C.  H.  Cook,  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  February  18, 1871,  in 
an  adobe  building  about  2  miles  west  of  the  present  agency  of 
Sacaton.  This  day  school  had  a  good  attendance  from  the  first,  and 
much  of  the  present  beneficial  influence  of  the  missionary  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  command  over  the  children  which  he  obtained  during 
the  seven  years  that  he  occupied  the  position  of  teacher.  The  change 
to  a  boarding  school  located  at  the  agency  was  made  in  1881,  and  a 
Mr  Armstrong  was  the  first  superintendent.  The  school  buildings 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  November,  1888,  and  the  mission  church 
was  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  that  year.  The  capacity  of  the 
school  is  now  225,  though  during  our  stay  at  Sacaton  more  than  300 
were  crowded  in.  Two  and  three  children  were  apportioned  to  sleep 
in  narrow  single  beds  and  even  in  the  hospital  the  beds  were  over- 
crowded. For  years  the  accommodations  have  been  inadequate  to 
receive  all  the  children  that  desired  education.  Day  schools  at  Gila 
Crossing  and  Salt  River  take  care  of  a  few,  and  three  or  four  new  build- 
ings for  day  schools  have  been  erected  at  Blackwater,  Lehi,  Mari- 
copa, and  Casa  Blanca. 

Annals 

chronological  records 

Three  chronological  records  have  thus  far  been  preserved  from 
among  the  many  that  are  supposed  to  have  existed  among  the 
American  tribes.  The  first  of  these  to  be  published  was  the  Walum 
01am  of  the  Delawares,  the  definitive  edition  of  which  was  published 
by  D.  G.  Brinton."  In  1877  Col.  Garrick  Mallery  brought  to  light 
the  ''Lone-dog  winter  coimf  of  the  Sioux  and  subsequently  secured 
several  other  records  from  the  same  tribe. ^     Recently  James  Mooney 

a  The  Lenape  and  their  I>egends,  Brlnton's  Library  of  Aboriginal  American  Literature,  v,  1885. 
^  A  Calendar  of  the  Dakota  Nation,  Bulletin  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  ui,  no.  1;  also  Fourth  and  Tenth 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
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has  published  a  series  of  Eowa  calendars  that  resemble  those  of  the 
Sioux,  but  are  more  distinctly  calendric." 

In  addition  to  these  published  records  we  have  references  to  yet 
others  that  have  wholly  disappeared;  references  that  can  not  now  be 
verified.  For  example,  the  Iroquois  are  said  *  to  have  maintained 
a  record  of  their  exploits  in  war  by  means  of  war  posts  on  which 
notches  indicated  the  occurrence  of  campaigns  and  conventional 
characters  denoted  the  number  of  scalps  and  captives  taken.  Events 
of  a  certain  class  were  thus  recorded  in  chronologic  order.  Among 
the  Santee  Sioux  Clark  ^  found  a  notched  stick  which  he  was  assured 
represented  the  history  of  the  tribe  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
Mooney  suggests  that  this  must  have  been  used  in  connection  with  a 
chant  similar  to  that  accompanying  the  Walum  01am.  However,  it 
seems  extremely  improbable  that  any  record  should  have  survived 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  Indian  camp  for  so  long  a  period.  The  use  of 
notched  sticks  for  mere  numeration  is  common  enough  in  all  cultures 
and  among  all  peoples,  but  such  a  use  as  that  made  by  the  Santees  is 
not,  so  far  as  known,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  literature. 

The  writer  was  therefore  greatly  interested  to  discover  no  fewer 
than  five  notched  calendar  sticks  among  the  Pimas.  Two  sticks 
^were  ''told''  to  him  by  their  possessors.  The  record  covers  a  period 
of  seventy  years,  dating  from  the  season  preceding  the  meteoric 
shower  of  November  13,  1833,  as  do  the  oldest  of  those  discovered 
among  the  Kiowa.  There  are  traditions  of  older  sticks  that  have 
been  lost  or  buried  with  their  keepers.  Juan  Thomas,  of  the  village 
of  Blackwater,  had  lost  his  stick  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  but  he 
was  continuing  the  history  with  pencil  and  paper,  thus  rendering  it 
more  nearly  comparable  to  the  calendars  of  the  Plains  tribes.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  change  from  stick  to  paper  introduced  a  ten- 
dency to  use  pictorial  symbols  rather  than  merely  mnemonic  char- 
acters, such  as  are  most  easily  incised  on  the  surface  of  a  stick  having 
clearly  marked  grain.  Among  the  sticks  there  is  an  evident  increase 
in  the  number  and  elaboration  of  characters  which  may  be  attributed 
to  contact  with  the  whites,  though  not  to  their  direct  influence,  as 
the  existence  of  the  calendars  has  been  almost  entirely  unknown  to 
them. 

The  year  begins  with  the  saguaro  harvest,  about  the  month  of  June. 
At  that  time,  also,  the  mesquite  beans  are  ripening,  as  well  as  the 
cultivated  crops.  It  is  the  season  of  feasting  and  rejoicing.  No 
other  annual  occurrence  can  compare  in  importance  with  these  fes- 
tivities, so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  years  should  be  counted 
by  harvests.     The  Lower  California  tribes,  as  described  by  Baegert 

a  Calendar  History  of  the  Kiowa,  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
ft  J.  E.  Seaver,  A  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Mary  Jemison,  70;  cited  by  Mallery. 
c  The  Indian  Sign  Language,  211, 1885;  cited  by  Mooney. 
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more  than  a  century  ago,  similarly  numbered  the  years.  A  space  of 
three  years  would  be  expressed  by  the  term  "three  pitahayas," 
"  yet  they  seldom  make  use  of  such  phrases/'  ** 


THE    PIMA    CALENDAR 

It  is  said  that  when  Elder  Brother  was  leaving  Pimeria  for  the  last 
time  he  told  the  people  to  count  the  tail  feathers  of  the  little  bird, 
Gisap,  which  are  twelve  in  number,  and  that  they  should  divide  the 
year  into  that  number  of  parts.  He  gave  them  names  for  these 
parts,  except  for  the  coldest  and  the  hottest  months.  The  writer  is 
disposed  to  regard  the  recognition  of  the  "moons''  as  of  recent  origin. 
Not  many  have  any  names  for  them  and  these  do  not  agree  even  in 
the  same  village.  For  example,  the  list  of  months  given  by  the  chief  is 
quite  different  from  that  furnished  by  Kfi-'mM  tkftk,  and  also  contains 
references  to  wheat,  which  is  of  course  modem. 


The  months  according  to  KA^mAl  tJcAk. 

1.  Harsany    paihitak    mareat,    Saguaro 

harvest  moon. 

2.  Tcokiaplk,  Rainy. 

3.  Rsopol  usaplk,  Short  planting. 

4.  Varsa  kakatak,  Dry  grass. 

5.  Huhokiapk*,  Winter  begins. 

6.  0am,  Yellow. 

7.  K4-4mak,  Leaves  fallii>g. 

8.  Aufpa  hiHsIk,  Cottonwood  flowers. 

9.  Aufpa  i-ivakitak,  Cottonwood  leaves. 

10.  Kol  i-ivakitak,  Mesquite  leaves. 

11.  Kol  hiHsIk,  Mesquite  flowers. 

12.  Kai  tcokolik,  Black  seeds  on  saguaroe. 


The  months  according  to  Antonio  Azul. 

1.  Peikany  paihitak  marsat.  Wheat  har- 

vest moon. 

2.  Harsany  paihitak,  Saguaro  harvest. 

3.  Tcokiapik,  Rainy. 

4.  Rsopol  usaplk,  Short  planting. 

5.  Varsa  kakatak,  Dry  grass. 

6.  Vi-ihainylk,  Windy. 

7.  Ovalik,  Smell. 

8.  Ku-utco  s'hupitclk.  Big  winter. 

9.  K&maki,  Qray. 

10.  Tcu-utaki,  Green. 

11.  0am,  Yellow. 

12.  Ka-&k,  Strong. 


As  they  have  no  winters  the  Pimas  naturally  do  not  have  a  ''winter 
count.^'  As  there  are  two  rainy  seasons  and  neither  is  of  any  con- 
sequence as  a  general  rule,  while  both  are  sometimes  wanting  alto- 
gether, they  could  not  be  expected  to  mark  the  flight  of  years  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  rains.  There  are  but  two  seasons  in  the  Gila  valley, 
one  of  torrid  heat  ^  and  one  of  ideal  weather  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  The  onset  of  the  former  coincides  with  the  harvest  season 
and  the  new  year  is  therefore  adapted,  albeit  unwittingly,  to  seasonal 
change.     The  year  mark  is  invariably  a  deep  notch  across  the  stick. 

The  records  of  the  early  years  are  memorized  and  there  are  few 
minor  notches  to  aid  in  recalling  them.  The  year  notches  are  exactly 
alike,  yet  on  asking  a  narrator  to  go  back  and  repeat  the  story  for 
a  certain  year  the  writer  found  that  he  never  made  a  mistake.  Tak- 
ing the  stick  in  hand  he  would  rake  his  thumb  nail  across  the  year 

a  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Califomian  Peninsuhi  In  Smithsonian  Report,  1804,  388. 
fc  Maximum  temperature  recorded  for  a  period  of  nineteen  years  at  Phoenix  was  119°  F.      Report 
of  Chief  of  Weather  Bureau.  1900-1901,  i. 
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notch  and  begin:  ''That  notch  means/'  etc.  The  interpreter,  either 
through  imitation  or  because  of  the  same  mode  of  thought,  would  then 
take  the  stick  and  dig  his  thumb  into  the  same  notch  before  repeating 
the  story  in  English.  Both  seemed  to  endow  the  stick  and  the  par- 
ticular notch  with  a  definite  personality  in  their  minds.  That  notch 
looked  exactly  like  its  neighbors  but  it  stood  for  something  different, 
which  was  apparently  recalled  as  much  by  the  sense  of  touch  as  by 
that  of  sight. 

Dots  or  shallow  circular  pits  and  short  notches  are  the  most  com- 
mon symbols  on  the  sticks.  These  have  no  distinctive  meaning,  and 
are  used  for  recording  a  great  variety  of  events.  The  human  figure 
is  freely  used,  and  may  signify  that  a  man  killed  Apaches  or  was  killed 
by  them,  that  he  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  struck  by  lightning,  or, 
in  short,  any  event  relating  to  a  man  in  any  manner  may  be  denoted 
by  this  symbol.  The  date  of  building  railways  was  recorded  by  an 
ideogram,  representing  rails  and  ties.  Only  one  symbol  had  come 
arbitrarily  to  designate  a  single  event.  This  is  the  T  which  was  used 
to  record  the  ''tizwin  drunks,''  or  festivals  at  which  saguaro  or  agave 
liquor  was  brewed  and  freely  imbibed. 

NATURE   OF  THE    EVENTS 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  the  records  of  the  American 
Indians  contain  much  that  is  trivial  and  oftentimes  omit  that  which 
is  important.  There  are  obvious  reasons  for  this  that  have  been 
adequately  set  forth  by  Mallery,"  and  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  relative  importance  of  an  event  differs  according  as  it  is 
viewed  by  Caucasian  eyes  or  by  those  of  the  American  Indian.  Judg- 
ing by  the  early  portions  of  the  records,  the  conclusion  might  be 
reached  that  the  purpose  was  to  secure  chronologic  sequence,  though 
the  Pimas  are  not  known  to  have  had  ceremonies  that  by  their  infre- 
quent recurrence  would  require  calendric  regulation.  However,  the 
later  years  are  so  filled  with  events  that  the  primary  purpose  is  clearly 
narrative.  They  are  therefore  to  be  designated  annals,  rather  than 
calendars.  Moreover,  the  years  are  never  named.  ''In  this  year 
the  crops  failed;"  "In  tliisyear  the  floods  overspread  the  whole  val- 
ley," etc.,  but  never,  "This  is  the  famine  year"  or  "This  is  the  flood 
year."  Upon  analysis  the  events  recorded  are  found  to  be  distrib- 
uted as  follows : 

Battles  or  skirmishes G6 

Infrequent  phenomena,  eclipses,  floods,  earthquakes,  etc 14 

Famines  and  years  of  abundance 5 

Epidemics 11 

Accidents,  rattlesnake  l)ite,  lightning  stroke,  etc 13 

Events  relating  to  whites,  but  not  to  Pimas 19 

«  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  271. 
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Relations  with  whites,  building  churches,  etc 21 

Number  of  sorcerers  killed 18 

Changes  of  village  sites 2 

Races,  relay,  kicking  ball,  and  horse  races 7 

Festivals  in  which  liquor  was  brewed 25 

Trivial  events,  including  those  of  personal  interest 13 

Number  of  persons  killed  during  drinking  bouts 24 

THE    NARRATIVE 

1833-34: 

•V  ^^  Crossing  J  Salt  Biver.  During  the  moon  preceding  the 
\%  meteoric  shower  the  Yumas,  armed  with  clubs,  bows,  and  arrows, 
attacked  the  Maricopa  village.  The  Yumas  surprised  the  Maricopas 
and  captured  their  women,  whom  they  surrounded  and  tried  to  take 
away  with  them.  They  were  about  to  cross  the  Gila  with  their  cap- 
tives when  the  Pimas  arrived  and  attacked  them.  The  women  took 
advantage  of  the  confusion  to  escape  into  the  chaparral.  The  Yumas 
fought  bravely,  but  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers  and  few 
escaped  to  tell  of  their  defeat. 

In  the  early  winter*  the  meteoric  shower  took  place.  This  event 
was  followed  by  heavy  rains  that  caused  floods  in  the  Salt  and  Gila 
rivers.  The  spectacle  of  falling  stars  was  to  the  Pimas  an  augury  of 
disaster,  and  the  succeeding  floods  were  regarded  as  a  punishment 
for  sins  which  they  had  committed..  What  the  sins  might  be  they 
did  not  know,  but  concluded  that  they  must  have  ofl'ended  some 
medicine-man  who  possessed  great  magic  power.  Many  thought  it 
must  be  the  medicine-man  Kaku  who  brought  this  calamity  upon 
them  because  they  had  not  shown  him  the  respect  that  he  thought 
was  due  him.  It  is  said  that  when  the  flood  was  at  its  height  he 
climbed  a  cottonwood  tree  and  thence  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  that 
he  would  perform  certain  miracles  that  would  prove  disastrous  to 
them  if  they  did  not  listen  to  him  and  show  him  respect. 

Others  declared  that  the  floods  were  caused  by  the  two  sons  of  an 
old  goddess,  Takwa-artam.  When  she  saw  the  flood  threatening  to 
overwhelm  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas  she  said  to  her  sons :  '  ^  Give  me 
back  my  milk  and  then  you  can  drown  my  people.  The  land  is  yet 
what  it  was  when  it  was  new.'^  This  puzzled  the  two  brothers.  They 
knew  that  they  could  not  return  the  milk  that  had  nourished  them 
in  infancy,  so  they  did  not  allow  the  flood  to  rise  any  higher,  but 
caused  it  to  go  down. 

1834-35 

Salt  River.  This  year  was  long  remembered  because  of  the  boun- 
tiful crops  of  wheat,  corn,  scjuashes,  pumpkins,  and  watermelons  that 
were  raised.     The  desert  mesas  were  carpeted  with  flowers  and  the 

a  November  13, 1833. 
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bloom  of  cacti  further  transformed  them  into  gardens.  ''Our  people 
worshiped  the  gods  in  grateful  recognition  for  their  protection;  we 
danced  unmolested  by  the  murderous  Apaches;  we  looked  after  the 
welfare  of  our  households/^ 

1835-3e 

CHla  Crossing,  Salt  River.  One  summer  afternoon  when  only- 
women  and  old  men  were  at  home,  the  Apaches  came  and  killed  two 
Pimas,  a  man  who  was  irrigating  his  field  and  a  boy  who  was  hunting 
doves.  That  morning  the  younger  men  of  the  village  of  RsftnClk  had 
planned  to  have  a  rabbit  hunt  toward  the  north,  but  when  the  crier 
gave  the  final  announcement  it  was  to  hunt  toward  the  south.  Thus 
it  was  that  one  side  of  the  village  had  been  left  unprotected,  and  when 
the  fighting  men  returned  it  was  too  late  to  follow  the  raiders  and  the 
revenge  was  postponed. 

183e-37 

Salt  River.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  fruit  of  the  giant 
cactus  was  gathered  and  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  prepared  from  it. 
All  the  men  became  intoxicated — too  drunk  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  an  attack  from  the  Apaches.  Early  in  the  morning  a  woman 
started  toward  the  hills  to  gather  cactus  fruit.  She  had  not  gone  far 
when  she  saw  a  man  mount  a  horse  and  start  toward  her.  She 
suspected  danger  and  walked  backward  for  some  distance  before 
turning  to  flee.  She  got  halfway  to  the  village  before  she  was  over- 
taken by  the  Apache,  with  whom  she  struggled  so  desperately  as  to 
raise  a  cloud  of  dust.  Those  who  were  somewhat  sober  hastened 
toward  the  place,  but  too  late  to  rescue  the  woman  from  being  roped 
and  dragged  to  death.  However,  they  overtook  the  party  of  Apaches 
and  killed  five  of  them.  Upon  examining  the  dead  Apaches  it  was 
found  that  their  bodies  were  protected  with  rawhide  armor;  then  the 
Pimas  understood  why  their  arrows  had  glanced  off  or  jumped  back. 

GUa  Crossing y  Salt  River.  A  year  passed  without  a  visit  from  the 
marauding  Apaches.  ''We  tilled  our  fields,  danced  our  war  dances, 
sang  songs,  kept  up  target  practice,  and  exercised  in  the  use  of  the 
shield." 

1837-38 

OUa  Crossing,  Salt  River.  One  cold  night  in  the  spring  a  Pima 
at  Rso'tdk  was  irrigating  his  wheat  field  by  moonlight.  Without 
thought  of  enemies  he  built  a  fire  to  warm  himself.  This  the  Apaches 
saw  and  came  about  him  in  the  thicket.  Hearing  the  twigs  cracking 
under  their  feet,  he  ran  to  the  village  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  Pimas 
gathered  in  sufficient  numbers  to  surround  the  Apaches,  who 
attempted  to  reach  the  hills  on  their  horses.  Two  horses  stumbled 
into  a  gully,  and  their  riders  were  killed  before  they  could  extricate 
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themselves.  The  others  were  followed  and  all  killed.  "This  was 
the  only  event  of  the  year,  and  our  people  were  undisturbed  further 
in  the  practice  of  their  customs.'' 

1838-30 

Salt  River.  Late  in  the  spring  a  party  of  Pimas  went  to  Tucson 
to  buy  clothing  and  other  needed  supplies.  On  their  return  they 
were  ambushed  and  barely  escaped  massacre.  The  Apaches  had  con- 
cealed themselves  on  either  side  of  the  trail,  and  when  the  attack  was 
suddenly  made  the  Pimas  were  at  first  panic-stricken,  but  recovered 
sufficiently  to  repel  their  assailants,  with  the  loss,  however,  of  two 
men  killed  and  a  boy  captured.  This  youth  is  said  to  have  been  a 
very  handsome  fellow,  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 
Fearing  a  renewal  of  the  conflict,  the  Pimas  hastened  home. 

A  few  months  later  they  Qbtained  their  revenge  upon  a  party  of 
Apaches  who  came  to  the  villages  to  steal  horses.  The  enemy  were 
seen  and  chased  across  the  river.  On  the  way  they  were  met  by  a 
party  of  Pimas,  returning  from  a  council,  who  called  out  to  the 
approaching  horsemen  to  ask  who  they  were;  on  receiving  no 
answer  they  shot  one  of  them.  An  Apache  called  "Slender  Leg" 
was  pushed  off  his  mule  and  two  Pimas  jumped  off  their  horses  and 
tried  to  hold  him,  but  he  was  too  strong  for  them  and  they  had  to 
tie  him.  He  was  taken  to  the  well-swept  plaza  of  the  village,  accord- 
ing to  the  Salt  River  calendar,  or  to  an  open  alkali  flat  near  the  vil- 
lages, as  stated  by  the  Gila  Crossing  annalist,  where  the  people  gath- 
ered and  danced  and  sang  aroimd  him.  Two  widows  of  men  killed 
in  an  ambuscade  earlier  in  the  season  walked  four  times  around  the 
outside  of  the  circle  of  dancers,  and  then  passed  inside  as  an  avenue 
was  opened  for  them.  They  carried  long  clubs  of  mesquite,  wnth 
which  they  beat  the  captive  into  insensibility. 

183Q    41 

There  are  no  events  recorded  for  these  two  years  on  either  of  the 
two  sticks  that  date  back  thus  far. 

184=1-42 

•  Gila  Crossing,  Salt  River,     The  Maricopas  of  the  village  of  Masa- 

•  kimdlt,  accompanied  by  one  Pima,  went  on  a  campaign  against  the 
Yumas.     The  enemy  gathered  to  meet  them  and  sent  a  messenger 

to  tell  them  that  they  should  leave  aside  their  knives  and  bows  and 
fight  only  with  sticks.  The  Maricopas  agreed  to  this,  but  the  Pima 
said  he  had  made  his  bow  and  arrows  to  use  on  the  enemy  and  he 
would  keep  them  in  his  own  hands.  The  Yuma  messenger  showed 
the  Maricopas  where  to  cross  the  Colorado  river  and  conducted 
them  to  the  assembled  Yumas  on  the  farther  side.     It  was  agreed 
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that  four  from  each  side  should  engage  in  the  combat,  using  sharp 
sticks  about  6  feet  long  (lances)  instead  of  the  customary  war  club. 

Four  times  each  squad  ran  in  a  semicircle  near  the  enemy's  line; 
four  times  they  approached  each  other  before  the  fight  began.  At 
the  first  onslaught  three  Maricopas  and  two  Yumas  were  killed;  the 
Yumas  killed  the  surviving  Maricopa  and  retired  to  their  line. 

Then  PantatClk,  "bravest  of  the  Maricopas/'  ran  his  horse  through 
the  entire  party  of  Yumas,  striking  many  with  his  lance  before  being 
caught  in  the  line  of  women  behind  the  warriors.  K&Cltci  Pai, 
Hawk-tail,  also  rode  through  the  Yuma  lines,  and  is  living  to-day 
(1902). 

Tcuwut  HakCltany,  Earth-crack,  challenged  a  Yuma  to  single  com- 
bat and  was  wounded,  but  recovered. 

Then  the  fight  became  general,  most  of  the  Maricopas  being  killed. 
Many  Yumas  were  also  killed.  The  Pima  killed  so  many  with  his 
arrows  that  they  could  not  reach  him  with  their  lances,  and  he 
escaped,  as  did  some  Maricopas,  and  they  reached  home  in  safety. 
A&pap  Anton,  Maricopa  Antoine  (pi.  xliii,  h)  also  kept  his  bow  and 
arrows,  and  when  closely  pressed  by  the  Yumas  exclaimed  in  the 
Pima  language:  "You  can  not  catch  me!''  which  somewhat  con- 
fused his  enemies  and  enabled  him  to  escape. 

184:2—43 

Salt  River.  In  the  autumn  the  Yumas  again  came  to  attack  the 
Maricopa  village,  but  did  not  attempt  to  surprise  it.  They  formed 
in  line  of  battle  opposite  the  line  of  Maricopas,  who  were  e((ually 
courageous.  The  war  chiefs  stood  between  thf  lines.  Each  man  was 
armed  with  a  club  only.  The  Yuma  chief  said  to  his  opponent:  ''I 
am  ready  to  have  you  strike  me  first  if  you  can."  The  Maricopa 
chief  answered:  " It  is  for  me  to  let  you  try  your  club  on  me,  because 
you  want  to  kill  me,  and  you  have  traveled  far  to  satisfy  your  heart." 
In  the  personal  combat  which  ensued  the  Yuma  was  killed,  the  sharp 
end  of  his  opponent's  club  piercing  liis  side.  Then  the  fight  became 
general,  each  attacking  the  man  opposite  him  in  the  line.  There 
were  some  Mohave  Apaches  with  the  Yumas  who  fought  w  ith  bows 
and  arrows.  When  they  saw  the  line  of  Yumas  wavering,  they  de- 
serted them.  The  Yumas  retreated  some  distance  and  again  made 
a  stand,  and  the  fight  ended  in  an  indecisive  manner,  with  perhaps 
a  greater  loss  to  the  Maricopas  than  to  the  Yumas.  After  the  fight 
the  Mohaves  wanted  to  scalp  the  dead  enemy,  but  the  Yuma  chief 
said  no,  they  might  scalp  some  Yumas  by  mistake,  and  they  must 
wait  until  these  had  been  gathered  from  the  field. 
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Salt  River.  In  the  spring  the  Maricopas,  Pimas,  and  Cocopas  went 
on  a  campaign  against  the  Apaches.  They  were  scouting  through 
the  Verde  valley  west  of  the  Four  Peaks  one  afternoon  when  they 
saw  a  small  band  of  the  enemy.  They  were  unable  to  overtake  the 
Apaches,  who  kept  sending  up  signal  smokes.  The  next  morning 
the  number  of  Apaches  had  increased  and  formed  a  circular  line, 
which  attacked  the  allies,  who  lost  two  men,  father  and  son. 

Four  days  later  a  woman  went  with  her  daughter  to  gather  cactus 
fruit  for  drying.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  husband,  who  wcfnt 
as  a  guard.  While  she  was  busy  gathering  the  spiny  cactus,  she  heard 
a  step  and,  turning,  saw  an  Apache.  She  screamed  for  help  and  told 
her  daughter  to  run  to  the  village  and  give  the  alarm.  The  husband 
was  hunting  near  at  hand,  but  was  too  far  away  to  rescue  his  wife. 
The  little  girl  brought  the  men  of  the  village,  but  they  could  find  no 
trace  of  the  enemy. 

A  few  days  later  the  Apaches  killed  a  party  of  Pimas  who  had  gone 
to  the  mountains  to  gather  mescal.  The  Pimas  had  planned  to  go 
to  the  Kwahadk'  camp,  but  changed  their  minds  and  camped  oppo- 
site them.  The  Apaches  sent  down  scouts  from  the  hills  to  see  how 
many  there  were  at  the  place  where  the  smoke  from  the  mescal  pits 
was  seen.  It  was  a  night  attack  and  many  Pimas  never  wakened 
to  see  another  day;  only  one  escaped  to  tell  the  Kwahadk's  of  the 
massacre.  They  followed  the  trail  of  the  Apaches  but  did  not  over- 
take them.  The  dead  were  buried  there  by  the  Kwahadk's,  who  knew 
the  Pimas  well. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  watermelons  were  ripe,  a  large  force  of 
Yumas  came  to  attack  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas.  Their  coming  was 
heralded  by  messengers,  who  said  they  were  advancing  in  great 
numbers  as  gaily  as  for  a  dance.  The  Maricopas  were  ready  to  meet 
them,  but  the  Pimas  were  not.  The  Maricopas  went  out  to  engage 
the  enemy  and  check  their  advance  while  the  women  got  out  of  the 
way.  The  Yumas  were  driven  back,  but  the  Maricopas  lost  two  of 
their  bravest  warriors. 

184.4:— 45 

Salt  River,  The  next  year  the  Yumas  and  Mohaves  came  to  attack 
the  Maricopa  village.  The  fight  was  imdecided,  but  the  enemy  re- 
treated. One  Pima  and  several  Maricopas  were  killed. 
•  Gila  Crossing,  Salt  River.  A  plague  swept  through  all  the  tribes 
1  during  this  year.  Those  stricken  with  it  usually  died  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  if  they  rec^overed  they  were  well  again  in  three  days. 
From  4  to  10  died  each  day.  The  i)eople  of  Akfitcliiy  came  to  the 
Gila  and  the  Gila  villagers  lied  into  the  desert.     The  [cholera  or] 
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tcoko  vihftsXk,  "black  vomit/'**  as  it  was  called,  brought  all  the  medi- 
cine-men not  in  the  best  repute  under  suspicion.  Four  were  killed, 
and  the  surviving  medicine-men  were  kept  busy  guarding  the  camps 
against  the  plague. 

Gila  Crossing.  Diuing  the  winter,  when  ice  was  on  the  water  and 
snow  was  evenly  sprinkled  on  the  lowlands,  the  Apaches  came  to 
the  village  of  RstoAk,  where  one  of  the  marauders  was  killed. 
The  Apaches,  accompanied  by  the  Paslnft,  tribe  from  the  north, 
attacked  the  Papagos  at  Kihotoak  (Quijotoa)  in  April  as  the  mesquites 
were  changing  from  bud  to  leaf.  The  Apaches  advanced  with  drums 
beating  and  with  cries  like  the  howl  of  the  coyote.  The  Papagos  were 
few  in  number,  so  they  concealed  their  women  in  a  cave  and  sought 
to  protect  them  by  fighting  outside,  but  the  enemy  had  firearms  and 
all  the  Papagos  fell  in  the  futile  attempt  to  preserve  their  loved  ones 
from  slavery.  There  yet  lives  a  Pima  who  was  shot  through  the 
leg  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of  this  battle.  Many  Apaches  were 
wounded  but  none  were  killed. 

184:5— 4e 

Gila  Crossing,  A  party  of  Apaches  was  encamped  on  Mo'hatdk 
mountain,  and  two  of  them  came  to  steal  com  from  the  fields 
at  Gila  Crossing.  The  theft  was  discovered  and  three  Pimas  lay  in 
wait  for  the  thieves.  When  they  again  entered  the  field  those  lying 
in  wait  sprang  upon  them  and  killed  one ;  the  other  escaped. 

Salt  River.  During  the  winter  the  Pimas  went  on  a  campaign 
against  the  Apaches,  several  of  whom  were  killed.  The  attacks  were 
made  at  night  and  the  enemy  were  killed  before  they  could  defend 
themselves.  One  Pima  was  killed  and  one  woimded  so  severely  that 
he  died  after  returning  home. 

In  the  spring  the  Apaches  waylaid  a  party  of  Pimas  who  were 
returning  from  a  mescal-gathering  expedition  in  the  mountains. 
Nearly  all  the  party  were  killed  and  two  girls  were  made  prisoners. 
The  Apaches  were  followed,  most  of  them  killed,  and  the  girls  rescued 
by  a  party  from  the  villages. 

184:e-47 

C  Gila  Crossing.  Three  Apaches  were  going  toward  the  Papago  vil- 
lage near  Mkkicpikt,  or  Table  moimtain,  when  a  Pima,  coming  to 
the  Gila  river,  crossed  it  and  discovered  their  trail.  A  party  went  in 
pursuit  and  succeeded  in  killing  all  three.  Kk'm&l  tkak's  brother  was 
in  this  party  of  Pimas  and  was  himself  killed  a  few  days  later  in  an 

o"Aquellas  gentes  y  sus  mlnlstros  gozan  por  lo  general  de  buena  salud:  entre  los  naturales  pasan 
muchofl  de  cien  afios,  excepto  los  pimas  altos  que  segun  se  cree  por  razon  de  las  aguas  y  sombrfo  cauce 
de  sus  arroyos,  son  espuestos  &  diversos  achaques.  El  mas  temlble  entre  ellos  cs,  el  que  llaman  saguat- 
dodo  6  vdmito  amarillo.' '    Alegre,  Historia  de  la  Compaflla  de  Jesus  en  Nueva-Espafia,  n,  213. 
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ambush  into  which  the  Pimas  were  lured  in  the  Santan  hills.  One 
other  Pima  was  killed  in  this  engagement  and  many  were  wounded, 
but  no  injury  was  inflicted  on  the  Apaches. 

The  Pima  Kwakrs&n  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  who  clung 
to  him  and  to  his  hqrse  and  sought  to  pull  him  down;  but  he  had 
spurs  on  his  feet  and  striking  them  deeply  into  his  horse's  flank  he 
caused  the  animal  to  rear  and  throw  the  man  who  was  holding  its 
head,  high  in  the  air.     In  the  confusion  he  escaped. 

Salt  River,  The  Apaches  came  one  moonlight  night  to  steal  horses. 
Leaving  their  own  mounts  tied  in  the  brush,  they  crept  toward  the 
houses  near  which  were  the  Pima  ponies.  They  were  discovered  and 
pursued  to  the  river,  where  all  were  killed  in  a  running  fight. 

1847-4:8 

C      Oila  Crossing.    The  Rs&ndk  villagers  went  to  Kfi-'matiik  to  himt 
'  deer.     They  were  seen  coming  by  the  Apaches,  who  lay  in  wait 
'at  the  spring,  and  two  were  shot  before  they  could  reach  cover. 

Salt  River,  The  Apaches  came  to  Santan  early  one  morning  and 
killed  four  Pimas.  They  were  chased,  overtaken,  and  five  of  them 
killed  before  pursuit  was  abandoned. 

18-4:8-40 

There  is  no  record  for  this  year  upon  either  calendar  stick. 

1840-50 

C>  GUa  Crossing.  Three  Apaches  were  discovered  approaching  the 
villages  and  a  party  was  sent  out  on  horseback  to  attack  them. 
They  fled  to  a  hill  near  Tempe,  where  they  hastily  built  up  a  wall  of 
stone,  behind  which  they  maintained  themselves  until  nearly  sunset, 
when  a  Pima  led  his  party  inside  the  Apache  breastwork  and  the 
enemy  were  killed. 

1850-51 

>Gila  Crossing.  The  Yumas  came  again  to  attack  the  Maricopas 
They  surprised  the  village,  killed  several,  and  carried  their  prop- 
erty to  a  hill  near  by,  where  they  sang  and  danced,  saying  that 
they  were  waiting  for  the  Maricopas  to  bring  their  friends,  the  Pimas, 
to  be  defeated  next.  But  they  underestimated  the  number  and  valor 
of  the  Pimas,  who  soon  put  them  to  flight,  leaving  many  of  their  dead 
upon  the  field.  One  of  their  cliiefs,  known  to  the  Pimas  as  Vlsaki- 
kitoAai(t),  when  he  saw  most  of  his  men  fallen,  came  back  saying 
he  did  not  wish  to  escape  alone.  He  had  but  a  knife  in  his  hand  and 
was  killed  with  arrows. 

The  remnant  of  the  party  took  refuge  in  a  thicket  near  the  Estrellas, 
where  the  pursuers  rushed  in  upon  them  wdth  horses  and  killed  all. 
Many  Pimas  were  wounded  but  none  killed.     A  strand  of  hair  was 
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cut  from  the  head  of  each  fallen  Yuma,  but  these  have  since  been  lost 
or  buried.  There  were  134  Yumas  killed;  their  bodies  were  left  on 
the  field. 

1851-52 

I  I  GfHa  Crossing.  Two  Apaches  were  discovered  near  the  Mari- 
copa village  by  Whyen&navim,  a  Maricopa  warrior,  who  killed  one 
of  them  before  they  could  escape. 

The  Pimas  went  on  a  campaign  against  the  Apaches  on  Salt  river, 
near  where  the  present  reservation  is  located,  and  one  of  their  num- 
ber was  killed. 

I  BldcJcwater.  In  this  year  the  Apaches  raided  a  Papago  village 
A^  near  Quijotoa,  called  Kol  Tatk'  (mesquite  root).** 

1852-53 

For  three  years  the  Gila  Crossing  calendar  has  nothing  but  the 
year  marks  on  it,  and  the  keeper  could  recall  no  event  for  that  period, 
f^^       Bldchwater.    At  the  hill  shaped  ''  like  a  nose,''  in  the  Santans, 

^  the  Apaches  ambushed  a  party  of  Pimas  and  Maricopas.  They 
sent  six  men  to  the  Maricopa  village,  near  which  they  discovered  and 
killed  some  women.  The  Maricopa  and  Pima  warriors  pursued  the 
Apaches,  who  retreated  slowly,  thus  luring  them  within  reach  of  the 
arrows  of  the  waiting  Apaches,  who  killed  four  Maricopas  and  one 
Pima.  The  survivors  retreated  to  their  supports,  who  were  coming 
up  in  such  numbers  that  the  Apaches  withdrew.  The  dead  were 
burned  that  day  north  of  the  Santan  hills. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Pimas  killed  four  Apaches  south  of 
the  tillages.* 

When  the  wheat  was  ripe  [June]  the  Apaches  were  pursued  north 
of  the  Santan  hills  and  four  of  them  killed.  Three  men  are  yet 
living  who  killed  Apaches  in  this  fight. 

1853-54: 

Blackwater.  The  Apaches  came  to  steal  horses  and  brought 
a  live  vulture  with  them.  They  were  discovered  and  several 
killed. 

1854:-55 

Blackwater,  The  Apaches  were  reported  by  the  Papagos  to 
be  stealing  horses  in  their  territory  and  the  Pimas  were 
requested  to  aid  in  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  country. 
In  the  Rincon  mountains,  at  T^va  Kosuwa,  Turkey  Neck,  the  horse 
thieves  were  overtaken  and  many  of  them  killed.  The  horse's  head 
indicates  the  purpose  of  the  Apaches. 

a  The  figure  on  the  Blackwater  stick  is  intended  to  represent  a  mesquite  root. 

b  At  a  point  about  15  miles  from  the  Gila  where  the  Southern  Pacific  now  runs— just  south  of  the 
reservation. 
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1855-5e 

Gila  Crossing.  Sk&fi-koXk  was  approached  one  evening  by  seven 
Apaches,  who  were  discovered  and  surrounded.  Six  escaped  in  the 
darkness,  but  one  was  tracked  into  the  arrow  bushes,  where  he  dropped 
his  bow.  He  was  soon  found  to  have  secreted  himself  in  a  hole  washed 
deep  in  the  sand.  The  Pimas  could  not  see  or  reach  him,  so  they 
shook  live  coals  down  upon  the  fugitive,  which  caused  him  to  yell 
and  suddenly  leap  out  among  them.  The  apparition  so  startled 
everyone  that  no  move  was  made  to  detain  him.  As  he  was  passing 
through  their  line  some  asked  those*  around  them,  ^'Can  we  catch 
him?"  but  he  was  such  a  giant  and  the  peculiar  manner  of  his 
appearance  among  them  so  unnerved  for  a  moment  the  courage  of 
the  men  whose  deepest  instinct  was  to  crush  out  the  life  of  the 
Apache,  that  he  made  his  escape. 

0  o        Blackwater.     The  Apaches,  whom  the  Pimas  attacked  during 
^  •    a  raid  of  this  year,  were  grinding  out  mesquite  beans  from  the 
dry  pods  when  the  arrows  began  to  fall  into  their  camp.     A 
blind  Apache  was  killed  as  his  companions  fled. 

1856-57 

Blackwater.  The  Pimas  and  Maricopas  joined  the  white  sol- 
diers in  a  campaign  against  the  Apaches  under  White  Hat. 
Two  Pimas  were  killed  and  two  wounded,  but  no  Apaches  were 
injured.  While  the  Pimas  were  on  their  way  home  still  another  of 
their  party  was  killed.  The  Pimas  burned  their  dead.  Later  they 
killed  several  Apaches  who  were  raising  com  on  Salt  river. 

1857-58 

Salt  River.  About  the  end  of  the  year  a  band  of  Apaches  came  to 
the  Pima  villages  one  morning.  They  were  discovered  and  chased 
30  miles  to  Tempe  butte,  where  they  were  surrounded.  They  hid 
themselves  at  the  summit  of  the  butte,  but  were  all  killed  except  one, 
who  escaped  into  the  brush. 

In  the  summer  the  Yumas  came  again,  accompanied  by  the  Mohaves. 
They  sent  scouts  ahead,  who  found  the  Maricopa  women  gathering 
mesquite  beans.  They  killed  all  the  women  except  one,  whom  they 
kept  to  act  as  a  guide.  She  was  the  sister  of  a  well-known  Maricopa 
warrior,  and  they  compelled  her  to  lead  them  to  her  brother^ s  home. 
When  they  reached  it  she  was  killed  with  a  club  and  the  man  was 
chased,  but  he  was  as  good  a  runner  as  he  was  fighter  and  they  could 
not  catch  him.  A  Yuma  told  him  to  stop  and  die  like  a  man,  but 
he  answered  that  if  they  could  overtake  him  he  would  show  them 
how  to  die  like  a  man.  The  Maricopas  fled  from  their  village  and 
the  Yumas  burned  it.  Messengers  went  to  all  the  villages  that  day 
and  under  cover  of  the  night  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas  gathered. 
They  kept  coining  imtil  late  the  next  forenoon.     They  found  the 
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Yumas  encamped  near  the  river  at  a  spot  where  they  had  assaulted 
some  women  and  a  Pima  had  been  killed  while  defending  them. 
The  Yumas  had  spent  the  night  in  singing  their  war  songs.  Now 
and  again  a  medicine-man  would  come  forward  to  puff  whiffs 
of  smoke  in  order  that  their  cause  might  find  favor  with  the  gods. 
The  Pima-Maricopa  council  ended  about  noon  and  it  was  decided  to 
surround  the  Yumas  and  to  make  special  effort  to  prevent  them  from 
reaching  the  river  to  obtain  water.  Formed  in  a  semicircle,  the 
Pimas  and  Maricopas  shot  down  the  Yumas  upon  three  sides.  Soon 
the  Yumas  began  to  waver  and  become  exhausted  from  thirst  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  They  made  several  attempts  to  break  through  the 
line,  but  failed,  and  finally  gathered  in  a  compact  body  to  make  a  last 
attempt  to  reach  the  river.  At  that  moment  the  Pimas  and  Mari- 
copas who  were  on  horseback  rushed  in  upon  the  enemy  and  rode 
them  down.  After  a  hand-to-hand  combat  the  Yumas  were  all 
killed  except  one,  who  was  stunned  by  the  blow  of  a  club  and  lay 
unconscious  under  a  heap  of  dead.  During  the  night  he  recovered 
his  senses  and  escaped.  This  was  the  bloodiest  fight  known,  and  the 
Yumas  came  here  to  fight  no  more.* 

Blackwater.     During  the  year  Pimas  were  killed,  in  two 

places  by  the  Apaches;  three  south  of  the  river  and  one 

north.^ 

1858-5Q 

Bldchwaier.     The  meteor  of  1859  was  observed  by  the 
Pimas,  who  called  it  pai-ikam  ho-o.     During  a  raid  into  the 
Apache  country  three  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  also  one 
Pima. 

o  "  In  1857,  with  Mohave,  Cocopa,  and  Tonto  allies,  they  [the  Yumas]  attacked  the  Pimas  and  Papa- 
gos  op  the  river,  and  in  a  great  battle  were  almost  annihilated."  Bancroft,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
fiOl. 

Cremony  visited  the  Pimas  as  a  captain  in  the  California  Column  in  1862.  In  his  Life  Among  the 
Apaches,  148,  he  mentions  this  conflict  of  the  Pimas  with  their  old  enemies,  saying:  "  The  grazing 
ground  to  which  we  resorted  during  our  stay  near  the  Maricopa  villages  had  been  the  scene  of  a  des- 
perate conflict  between  that  tribe  and  the  Pimos,  on  one  side,  and  the  Yumas,  Chimehuevis,  and 
Amohaves  on  the  other.  Victory  rested  with  the  Maricopas  and  Pimos,  who  slew  over  400  of  the  allied 
tribes,  and  so  humiliated  them  that  no  effort  has  ever  been  made  on  their  part  to  renew  hostilities. 
This  battle  occurred  four  years  before  our  advent,  and  the  ground  was  strewed  with  the  skulls  and 
bone«  of  the  slaughtered  warriors." 

For  the  Yuma  side  of  the  story  see  Lieutenant  Ives's  Report^upon  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West,  p.  45. 

In  a  letter  from  an  unnamed  correspondent  living  among  the  Yumas  or  at  Fort  Yuma,  to  Sylvester 
Mowry,  it  is  stated  that  the  tribes  engaging  in  this'  battle  were  the  Yumas,  Yampais,  Mohaves,  and 
Tonto  Apaches,  with  one  or  two  Dieganos  [Dieguefios],  against  the  Pimas.  Maricopas,  and  Papagos. 
One  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  engaged  on  each  side.  The  Yumas  "  lost  not  less  than  200  of  the 
flower  of  their  chivalry."    See  S.  Ex.  Doc.  11, 588, 35th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  1858. 

The  Blackwater  annalist  could  give  but  little  information  concerning  the  victory  over  the  Yumas, 
but  he  had  recorded  it  upon  the  calendar  stick  by  a  fringed  line,  in  Itself  meaningless. 

^  The  two  men  in  the  flgore  are  not  meant  to  represent  two  killed,  but  that  the  events  occurred  in 
two  places. 
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185Q-eO 

BlacTcwater,  The  Pimas  attacked  a  party  of  Apaches  and 
killed  a  man  and  a  boy.  A  white  man  who  accompanied 
the  Pimas  was  sHghtly  wounded  with  an  arrow. 

iseo-ei 

Gila  Crossing.  A  plague  which  killed  its  victims  in  a  single  day 
prevailed  throughout  the  villages.  Three  medicine-men  who  were 
suspected  of  causing  the  disease  by  their  magic  were  killed,  ''and 
nobody  was  sick  any  more." 

fip  J       Blackwater,     The  one-armed  trader  sold  his  store  to  Ammi 
^  M.  White  during  this  year  and  for  some  reason  unknown  to 

the  Pimas  threw  away  his  grain  sacks." 

Two  Pimas  were  killed  by  Apaches,  but  the  details  concerning 
the  event  are  beyond  recall. 

isei-ea 

^     Gila  Crossing.     The  trader,  Ammi  M.  White,  was  captured  by 
the  ''soldiers  from  the  east.'^^ 

o  Probably  to  avoid  contagion. 

h  **  Early  in  1862  a  force  of  two  or  three  hundred  Texans,  under  Captain  Hunter,  marched  westward 
from  Mesilla  and  in  February  took  possession  of  Tucson  for  the  Confederacy.  There  was,  of  course, 
little  opposition,  Union  men,  if  there  were  any  left,  fleeing  across  the  line  into  Sonora.  Not  much  is 
really  known  of  Hunter's  operations  in  Arizona  so  far  as  details  are  concerned,  even  the  date  of  his 
arrival  being  doubtful.  Besides  holding  Tucson,  driving  out  men  susx)ected  of  Union  sympathies,  con- 
fiscating a  few  mines  belonging  to  Northerners,  and  fighting  the  Apaches  to  some  extent,  he  sent  a 
detachment  to  the  Pima  villages,  and  i)ossibly  contemplated  an  attack  on  Fort  Yuma.  But— to  say 
nothing  of  the  recent  floods,  which  had  greatly  increased  the  difllculties  of  the  route,  destroying  Gila 
and  Colorado  cities — the  news  from  California  was  not  reassuring,  and  Hunter  deemed  it  best  to  retire. 

"This  news  was  to  the  effect  that  California  troops  were  on  the  march  eastward.  These  troops, 
about  1,800  strong,  consisted  of  several  volunteer  regiments  or  parts  of  regiments  organized  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  which,  on  receipt  of  intelligence  that  Arizona  had  been  invaded,  were  ordered 
to  Yuma  and  Tucson,  constituting  what  was  known  as  the  California  Column,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  James  H.  Carleton.  The  main  body  of  this  army  in  detachments,  whose  exact  movements 
now  and  later  I  do  not  attempt  to  follow  in  detail,  left  Los  Angeles  and  was  concentrated  at  Yuma 
in  April,  and  in  May  followed  the  Gila  route  to  Tucson.  But  previously  Lieutenant-Colonel  West, 
commanding  the  advance,  had  sent  out  some  parties  from  Yuma,  and  these  were  the  only  troops  that 
came  in  contact  with  the  Confederates.  Jones,  in  February,  was  sent  ^ith  dispatches  to  Tucson  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Hunter,  who  released  and  sent  him  back  by  another  route,  bearing  the  first  defi- 
nite news  that  Tucson  had  l)een  occupied.  Captain  William  McCleave,  of  Company  A,  First  Cavalry, 
being  sent  out  to  look  for  Jonos,  was  captured,  with  three  men,  at  the  Pima  villages  on  the  6th  of  April 
and  was  carried  to  Mesilla,  where  he  was  soon  exchanged.  Captain  William  P.  Calloway  was  next 
sent  up  the  Gila  with  a  stronger  force  to  rescue  McCleave.  At  the  Pima  villages  he  heard  of  a  Confed- 
erate detachment  of  16  men,  under  Lieutenant  Jack  Swilling,  and  sent  Lieutenant  James  Barrett  with 
12  men  to  cut  them  off.  Pursuing  the  enemy  into  a  chaparral,  Barrett  was  killed,  with  two  of  his  men, 
one  or  two  of  the  foe  l)eing  also  killed  and  three  taken  prisoners.  This  was  the  only  skirmish  of  the 
campaign  with  Confederates,  and  it  occurred  on  the  15th  of  April  at  a  spot  known  as  El  Picacho." 
Bancroft,  xvii,  514. 

Both  the  Gila  Crossing  and  the  Blackwater  calendars  mention  the  capture  of  \\Tiite,  but  the  cal- 
endrists  can  give  no  definite  information  concerning  the  events  related  by  Bancroft.  The  trader  was 
of  vastly  more  interest  and  importance  to  the  Pimas  than  the  whole  Confederate  or  Union  army.  He 
was  agent  for  the  IMmas,  an  ofllce  which  ho  held  until  1865.  The  writer  has  not  found  any  account  of 
his  capture  in  the  n'cords  of  the  iH'rio<l.  but  it  is  proV)ablo  he  was  soon  rrloased.  As  soon  as  ho  was 
taken  away,  the  I'lmas  took  possession  of  his  store  and  quarreled  over  the  distribution  of  the  stock 
of  wheat  on  hand. 
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Blachvater.  A  man  named  Thomas  [whether  given  name 
or  surname  could  not  be  ascertained],  who  had  been  trad- 
ing at  Gila  Crossing,  took  charge  of  White's  store  after  the 
latter  left.  The  soldiers  from  the  west  fought  the  soldiers  from  the 
east  at  Picacho  and  were  defeated.  Then  a  white  man  known  to 
the  Pimas  as  Has  Viakam  came  from  the  east  and  traded  with  them. 
[John]  Walker  °  came  from  the  west  with  the  California  Column 
and  learned  the  Pima  language  at  the  same  time  that  Thomas  learned 
the  Maricopa. 

isea-es 

Cj  Gila  Crossing.  The  men  of  Rso'tClk  went  to  the  mountains  about 
Prescott  in  search  of  Apaches  during  the  summer  of  1862.  As  they 
were  following  a  mountain  trail  they  caught  sight  of  a  man  lying  on 
his  coat  asleep.  From  his  dress  the}^  could  not  be  sure  if  he  were 
an  Apache  or  a  Pima,  so  two  men  went  to  waken  him.  ^*How  did 
you  sleep?''  said  the}'.  On  hearing  this  the  man  sprang  up  and  they 
saw  that  he  was  an  Apache.  One  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his 
club,  but  he  jumped  and  would  have  escaped  had  not  the  other 
shot  him.  Soon  afterwards  two  Apaches  came  to  the  village  of 
Akdtclny  and  their  trail  was  discovered  by  two  Pimas  who  were 
hunting  for  their  horses.  They  followed  the  Apaches,  who  ran 
toward  the  Estrellas.  The  elder  Pima  was  some  distance  ahead  of 
the  other  when  the  leading  Apache  climbed  the  mountain  and  the 
other  turned  back  to  fight.  The  two  men  used  their  bows,  each 
endeavoring  to  protect  himself  behind  a  clump  of  bushes.  Finally, 
as  they  were  chasing  each  other  around  the  same  clump  of  bushes, 
the  Apache  getting  the  better  of  the  conflict,  having  wounded  the 
Pima  in  the  elbow  and  side,  the  other  Pima  came  up  and  killed  the 
Apache,  who  was  called  by  the  Pimas  WhaiemM. 

Two  Maricopas  dragged  the  body  of  the  Apache  to  a  hill  near  Gila 
Crossing  and  tied  it  to  a  post,  where  it  remained  for  some  time.  A 
friend  of  the  dead  Apache  led  a  party  of  six  to  the  place  where  he 
had  fallen  and  followed  the  trail  of  the  dragged  body  to  where  it 
stood  tied.  The  friend  wept  and  went  away  without  attempting  to 
remove  the  body.  As  the  party  returned  up  the  river  they  entered 
an  isolated  house  in  which  there  were  two  old  Maricopa  men.  They 
warmed  themselves  at  the  fire,  but  did  not  molest  the  old  men. 

Salt  River.  Two  Apaches  came  near  the  villages  and  were  seen  by 
a  man  working  in  the  fields;  he  called  to  his  friends  to  help  him  and 
at  once  set  off  after  the  enemy.  When  the  Apache  who  was  farthest 
away  saw  that  his  companion  was  in  danger  he  turned  back  and 
attacked  the  first  pursuer.  The  other  Apache  escaped,  but  the  braver 
one  was  killed.     The  Pimas  returned  home,  but  the  Maricopas  dragged 

a  See  p.  33  for  list  of  Pima  agents. 
26  ETH— ()8 6 
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the  body  to  the  buttes  at  the  point  where  the  Maricopa  and  Phoenix 
railroad  now  crosses  the  Gila  and  left  it  tied  to  a  post.  The  Apache 
who  ran  away  led  a  party  of  his  people  to  recover  the  body,  but  it 
was  afterwards  ascertained  from  the  tracks  that  they  turned  back 
just  before  reaching  the  spot. 

A  Pima  was  killed  by  the  Apaches  while  the  California  Column  was 
at  the  villages  and  a  squad  of  soldiers  accompanied  the  pursuing  party 
of  Pimas  as  far  as  the  Estrellas,  but  the  enemy  escaped.  The  raid  was 
in  the  saguaro  fruit  season  '^as  shown  by  the  red  on  the  dead  Pima'' 
[or  the  month  of  June,  1862]. 

^    c,^|M^       BlacJcwater.     Two  medicine-men,  father  and  son,  were 
**  ^  *  A  /^  killed  during  the  year  because  of  their  supposed  machin- 
ations against  the  people. 

|L||  Gila  Crossing y  Salt  River.  For  a  short  time  there  was  peace 
.  between  the  Pimas  and  Apaches.  During  this  period  the  Mari- 
copas  killed  two  old  men  and  captured  a  boy  from  a  party  of  Apaches 
who  came  to  the  Maricopa  village.  The  boy  was  sold  to  a  half- 
brother  of  the  trader  A.  M.  White  [named  Cyrus  Lennan],  known  to 
the  Pimas  as  Satclny  V&,  Chin  Beard. 

This  man  took  the  boy  with  him  oi>  an  expedition  against  the 
Apaches.  There  was  a  Mexican  in  the  party  who  understood  the 
Apache  language,  so  that  communication  was  opened  with  the  enemy 
as  soon  as  they  were  discovered.  The  whites  placed  flour,  sugar,  and 
other  rations  on  blankets,  and  the  Apaches,  beUeving  that  the  food 
was  intended  as  a  peace  offering,  came  up  to  them.  The  soldiers 
were  accompanied  by  three  Pimas,  but  they  had  concealed  them 
under  blankets.  They  had  stacked  their  guns,  but  retained  their 
side  arms  concealed.  At  a  signal  from  the  leader  of  the  party  the 
Apaches  were  fired  upon  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  killed.  Lennan 
was  killed  while  following  the  escaping  Apaches,  but  the  Pimas  killed 
the  man  who  had  thrust  a  lance  into  his  breast."  The  place  has  since 
been  known  as  Yat^kit  ku  K&ktita,  Place  where  the  snare  was  set.^ 

a  Owl  Ear  states  that  Lennan  shot  the  man  who  struck  him  and  they  fell  dead  together. 

b  As  wo  have  independent  white  testimony,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  It  with  the  Piman  account. 
In  his  Adventures  in  the  Apache  Country  J.  Ross  Browne  describes  the  engagement  in  which  Cyrus 
Lemian  was  killed.  It  was  at  the  "Bloody  Tanks"  and  is  known  in  history  as  King  Woolsey's 
(infamous)  "pinole  treaty."  A  party  of  26  whites  had  been  pursuing  a  band  of  Apaches  with  stolen 
stock  for  several  days  until  they  ran  out  of  provisions  and  sent  to  the  Pima  villages  for  supplies.  They 
were  joined  by  14  Maricopas  under  the  leadership  of  Juan  Chivaria  and  Cyrus  I^ennan.  The  entire 
party  under  the  command  of  King  Woolsey  camped  on  the  Salt  river  in  a  small  valley  which  could 
not  have  been  far  from  the  upper  end  of  the  Salt  River  canyon.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  of  their  camp 
fire  arose  they  were  approached  by  Apaches  to  whom  "Woolsey  sent  Tonto  Jack,  an  interpreter,  to 
learn  what  they  had  to  say,  and  at  the  same  time  to  tell  them  it  was  not  the  wish  of  his  party  to  fight 
them;  that  he  wanted  them  to  come  down  and  ho  would  give  them  some  pinole."  The  Apaches  were 
finally  prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  camp  to  the  number  of  30  or  35.  After  the  display  of  some  insolence 
on  the  part  of  the  Apache  chief  Woolsey  drew  his  pistol  and  shot  him  dead.  "This  was  the  signal 
f»r  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  Simultaneously  the  whole  party  commenced  firing  upon  the  Indians, 
slaughtering  them  right  and  left.     Lennan  stood  in  advance  of  the  Maricopas  and  was  warned  by 
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SdU  River.  While  peace  prevailed  between  the  tribes  a  party  of 
Apaches  came  to  the  Pimas  to  trade  goods  for  ponies.  When  near 
the  villages  they  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  came  on  to 
trade  and  the  other  went  around  to  try  to  steal  horses.  The  thieves 
were  followed  and  when  it  was  found  that  their  tracks  joined  those 
of  the  party  at  the  villages  the  Pimas  went  back  and  Icilled  many  of 
those  who  were  trading.  Some  of  the  Pima  warriors  overtook  the 
horse  thieves  and  killed  several  of  them. 

Jl  JVli^       Blachvater.     A  Pima  was  killed  by  Apaches  while  looking 
Jk    for  his  horses  near  K^'mattik,  the  hill  between  Blackwater 
and  the  Sacatons. 

18e4r-©5 

A       Gila  Crossing  J  Salt  River.     This  was  the  first  year  in  which  the 
Pimas  were  supplied  with  firearms  (by  order  of  General  Carleton) 
and  aided  the  United  States  soldiers." 

Salt  River.  The  Pimas  and  Maricopas  went  on  a  campaign  against 
the  Apaches  and  met  a  band  that  had  probably  ambushed  some 
American  soldiers,  for  they  had  aims  and  other  army  property.  The 
allies  rushed  the  camp  of  the  enemy  and  captured  all  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  soldiers.  When  they  returned  with  their  spoils  to 
the  villages  some  whites  accused  them  of  having  killed  the  soldiers. 
They  told  how  they  obtained  the  things,  but  the  whites  would  not 
believe  them.  "That  is  why  I  do  not  think  the  white  man  is  good 
enough  to  trust  us,^^  said  Owl  Ear.  When  several  guides  took  the 
whites  to  the  battle  ground  they  were  satisfied  when  they  saw  the 
dead  Apaches  there. 

Cf>$^       Blackvxiter.     In  a  raid  in  this  year  two  Apaches  were  killed 
I    Y    and  their  ears  cut  off  and  nailed  on  a  stick. 

In  an  effort  to  establish  peace  with  the  Apaches,  the  soldiers  and 
Pima  scouts  took  a  wagon  loaded  with  rations  to  the  Superstition 
mountains.  The  Apaches  took  it  to  be  a  hostile  move  and  attacked 
the  party,  killing  the  driver  of  the  wagon.  The  Apaches  were  pur- 
sued and  several  were  killed  before  the  trail  was  lost. 


Woolaey  to  make  sure  of  a  lame  Indian  with  a  lance,  who  was  eyeing  him  suspiciously.  'I'll  look 
out  for  him,'  was  Lennan's  reply,  and  the  slaughter  became  general,  *  *  *  The  fight,  if  such  It  could 
be  called,  lasted  seven  or  eight  minutes.  L<>nnan  had  incautiously  closed  upon  and  shot  an  Indian 
near  him,  forgetting  the  lamo  one  against  whom  he  had  been  cautioned,  who  the  next  moment  ran 
him  through  the  body  with  his  lance.  Dye  (a  rancher)  coming  up,  killed  this  Indian.  The  only  person 
wounded  was  Tonto  Jack,  who  was  shot  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow.  *  •  •  Twenty  Tontos  and 
four  Finals  lay  dead  upon  the  ground.  Others  were  seen  running  off  with  the  blood  streaming  from 
their  wounds,  and  it  is  supposed  some  of  them  died."    (I*.  121.) 

a  John  Walker,  the  first  agtmt  for  the  Pimas,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1860  stated  that  the  tribe 

petitioned  for  more  guns,  as  theirs  were  "  few  and  old."    See  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian 

Affairs  1860,  168.     In  the  report  of  J.  L.  Collins,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  New  Mexico, 

'it  is  stated  that  100  muskets  and  10,000  rounds  of  ammunition  had  just  been  given  the  Pimas.    In 

ibid.,  1862.  239,  1863. 
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ises-ee 

C>       GiUi  Crossing,  Salt  River.     The  Pimas  went  on  a  campaign 
\   against  the  Apaches  and  one  of  their  number  was  killed.     His  fel- 
lows burned  the  corpse  with  the  bow  and  war  gear.     Dry  iron  wood 
was  used  in  the  (Temation.® 

In  the  same  engagement  another  Pima  was  wounded  and  came 
home  to  die. 

Gila  Crossing.     The  Pimas  soon  afterwards  went  to  the  moun- 
tains north  of   Tempe  to    seek  Apaches.     Two  of   their  party 
were  killed  and  a  third  came  home  mortally  wounded. 
••%       BlacTcwater.     Another  war  party  attacked  an  Apache  camp, 
described  as   the  one   at  which   the  children  were   playing  and 
piling  up  gourds,  and  killed  several  of  the  enemy. 

i8ee-e7 

Gila  Crossing.  Many  died  this  year  of  a  sickness  characterized  by 
shooting  pains  that  resembled  needle  and  knife  pricks.  One  day  the 
three  medicine-men  who  were  accused  of  having  caused  the  disease 
came  home  drunk  from  the  Gila  Bend  stage  station  and  were  set  upon 
by  their  fellow-villagers.  Two  were  killed  and  the  other  was  seriously 
but  not  fatally  wounded. 

Gila  Crossing,  Salt  River.  This  year  was  marked  by  a  devastating 
fever  at  Rso'ttik  and  three  medicine-men  were  killed  there  in  the  hope 
of  stopping  it. 

J       BlacTcwater.     A  party  of  Pimas  accompanied  the  soldiers  to 
the  Verde  region  and  there  killed  a  number  of  Apaches,  among 
whom  was  a  man  with  a  very  long  foot. 

1887-68 

As       Gila  Crossing.     During  this  year  a  disease  prevailed  that  from 
the  description  would  seem  to  have  been  malaria.     Manv  died, 
and  the  medicine-men  were  blamed,  as  usual,  for  the  calamit}'.     Two 
were  killed  before  the  disease  abated. 

Blackwater.  The  Pimas  went  raiding  in  the  Superstition 
ypf^  Mountain  region  and  killed  cme  Apache  who  was  running 
"^       away  with  his  shield  but  who  stumbled  and  fell. 

1868-89 

Gila  Crossing.  A  heavy  rain  caused  a  flood  which  destroyed  the 
store  at  Casa  Blanca.^ 

This  was  known  as  the  Vamati  Tcoki,  Snake  rain. 


«  This  custom  of  burning  tho  dead  is  occasionally  rnferrpd  to  in  thes««  unnals.  though  my  informants 
always  insisted  that  this  method  was  never  resorted  to  by  their  people  except  in  the  case  of  those  killed 
in  war. 

ft  The  store  was  more  than  2  miles  south  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  but  it  had  Invn  built  at  the  foot 
of  a  little  ris(»  upon  which  the  pn«sent  village  is  locate<l  and  was  within  the  reach  of  th«'  flood.  This 
is  but  one  of  many  instances  where  the  white  settlers  of  Arizona  have  not  profited  by  the  experience 
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Blackvmter.     The  Pimas  went  on   a  campaign  against  the 
Apaches   with    the   Papagos,  but    the  parties  quarreled   and 
separated.     The   Pimas   killed    an   Apache  woman   near  Salt 
river  while  on  their  way  home. 

isee-TO 

^  GUa  Crossing.  A  man  at  Rso'ttik  was  killed  by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  revolver  in  the  hands  of  a  companion. 

o        Bldckwater,     An  unusually  heavy  rain  occitrred  during  the 
*>^  winter,  which  gullied  the  hills  deeply. 
The  Apaches  were  making  tizwin  when  the  soldiers  and  Pima 
scouts  attacked  them;  they  took  the  alarm  and  escaped,  leaving  the 
liquor  in  the  hands  of  the  allies. 

V  1870-71 

Gila  Crossing.  The  first  canal  °  at  Tempe  was  built  by  the  Mormon 
settlers  [1870]. 

yLy2        Blackwater.     The  Apaches  had  come  to  the  river  at  Santan 
^ST^  for  water  and  some  Pimas  discovered  their  trail  and  set  off 
^   y  in  pursuit.     They  failed  to  inflict  any  injury  upon  the  enemy 
and  retired  with  one  of  their  own  number  mortally  wounded. 

At  this  time  a  Pinia  was  killed  at  Ta-attikam  by  the  Apaches. 
These  two  corpses  were  burned. 

Another  Pima  was  killed  during  the  year  at  Tempe  by  the  Apaches, 
and  his  body  was  buried. 

1871-72 

GUa  Crossing.  An  epidemic  of  measles  prevailed  in  all  the  villages 
during  this  year.  The  Indians  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  treat- 
ing the  disease,  and  many  died.* 

Salt  River.  In  the  winter  the  Kwahadk's  went  on  the  warpath 
against  the  Apaches  and  were  accompanied  by  Na-aputk't\  They 
tried  to  surprise  the  enemy  at  a  tank  near  Picacho,  but  found  no  one 
there.  They  followed  the  trail,  however,  until  they  came  to  a  point 
near  the  present  station  of  Red  Rock,  where  they  sent  out  scouts  in 
the  night,  who  discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy  by  hearing 
one  of  them  cough.     They  surrounded  the  camp  and  attacked  it  at 

of  the  natives,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  located  their  homes  beyond  the  reach  of  the  freshets 
that  transform  the  shallow  beds  of  blistering  sand  into  irresistible  torrents  that  overrun  the  bottom 
lands  which  may  have  been  untouched  by  flood  for  many  years.  "The  flood  of  September,  1868,  waa 
perhaps  the  most  destructive  ever  known,  destroying  three  of  the  Pima  villages  and  a  laige  amount 
of  property  on  the  lower  Gila."     Bancroft,  xvii,  536. 

a  The  main  canal  is  less  than  2  miles  in  length.  It  has  been  enlaiged  several  times,  so  that  its  capac- 
ity is  now  325  cubic  feet  per  second,  irrigating  over  30,000  acres. 

b  The  experience  of  the  agency  physicians  In  after  years  show  that  the  high  rate  of  mortality  from 
this  disease  has  not  been  due  to  the  lack  of  acquired  immunity,  but  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Pimas  aa 
to  the  proper  care  of  patients,  and  especially  those  convalescing.  The  youth  who  was  the  only  victim 
at  Sacaton  in  1899  took  a  cold  water  shower  bath  ar  soon  as  he  waa  able  to  be  about  and  paid  the  penalty 
lor  his  rashness. 
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daylight.  The  Apaches  ran  confusedly  about  without  their  weapons; 
fifteen  were  killed  and  many  guns,  bows,  and  quivers  were  captured. 
/^      Blachvater.     At  the  hill,  K&'mattik,  somewhat  detached 


y^  T   from  the  Sacatons  on  the  northeast,  a  man  was  bitten  by  a 

rattlesnake  and  died. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  Pimas  killed  an  Apache  who  was  known 
as  Vakoa,  Canteen,  near  the  Superstition  mountains. 

1872-73 

GHa  Crossing y  Salt  River,  For  several  years  the  Pimas  had  had  little 
water  to  irrigate  their  fields  and  were  beginning  to  suflFer  from  actual 
want  when  the  settlers  on  Salt  river  invited  them  to  come  to  that  val- 
ley. During  this  year  a  large  party  of  Rso'ttlk  Pimas  accepted  the 
invitation  and  cleared  fields  along  the  river  bottom  south  of  their 
present  location.  Water  was  plentiful  in  the  Salt  and  the  first  year's 
crop  was  the  best  that  they  had  ever  known.  The  motive  of  the  Mor- 
mons on  the  Salt  was  not  wholly  disinterested,  as  they  desired  the 
Pimas  to  act  as  a  buflFer  against  the  assaults  of  the  Apaches,  who  were 
masters  of  the  country  to  the  north  and  east." 

Salt  River.  It  was  during  this  Avinter  that  the  United  States  sol- 
diers and  the  Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Apache  scouts  surrounded  the 
Superstition  Mountain  Apaches  at  the  '' Tanks  ^'  and  rained  bullets 
into  their  ranks  until  not  a  single  man  remained  alive.  ''It  was  a 
sight  long  to  be  remembered,''  said  Owl  Ear,  in  narrating  the  cir- 
cumstances.'' 


1873-74 


X 


GUa  Crossing,     Ku-uk&m{ikam,  the  Apache  chief,  and  his  band 
were  killed  by  the  soldiers  and  Pima  scouts. 
K&mtik  Wutcfl,  A-^tam,  People-under-K^'mattik,  or  the  village  at 
Gila  Crossing,  was  settled  during  this  year.*^ 

S7~ip,p-ip- -"-       Gila  Crossing^  Salt  River.     The  telegraph  line  was 
^  V  \l   \  ruix  through  from  west  to  east  during  the  winter."* 


a  By  Executive  order  of  June  14, 1879,  the  land  occupied  by  the  Pimas  on  Salt  river  was  set  apart  as 
the  Salt  River  reservation.  It  embraces  about  three  townships  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  about 
30  miles  north  of  the  original  Pima  villages.  There  are  several  large  ruins  and  at  least  one  large 
canal  upon  the  reservation  that  were  built  by  the  Ilohokam.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  canal  com- 
panies the  Pimas  have  insured  for  themselves  a  constant  supply  of  water,  and  the  Salt  Rivercommunity 
is  regarded  as  the  most  prosperous  among  the  Pimas. 

b  This  sharp  engagement  took  place  on  the  28th  of  Deceml)er,  1872,  in  the  canyon  of  the  Salt  "river, 
south  of  the  Mazatzal  mountains.  It  has  been  graphically  described  by  Capt.  John  G.  Bourke  in  his 
On  the  Border  with  Crook,  191-200.  He  states  that  76  Apaches  were  killed  and  18  captured.  One 
wounded  man  was  overlooked  and  made  his  escape,  "  Leiid  poured  in  by  the  bucketful"  and  an 
avalanche  of  bowlders  was  hurled  down  hundreds  of  foet  from  al)ove  upon  the  enemy. 

c  There  is  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  at  this  place;  the  Gila,  after  flowing  75  miles  beneath  the  sur- 
face, rises  to  form  a  stream  large  enough  to  irrigate  several  hundn'd  acres. 

d  This  was  a  military  telegraph  built  from  funds  obtained  by  special  appropriations  from  Congress. 
Arizona  was  fairly  well  provided  with  telegraph  lines  by  the  time  the  railroad  reached  Yuma,  in  1877, 
as  therc  were  more  than  1.000  miles  in  operation  in  the  Territory. 
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The  Pinias  went  on  a  campaign  against  the  Salt  River 
Apaches  soon  after  a  heavy  rain.  When  they  reached  the 
Salt  river  it  was  too  high  to  be  safely  forded,  so  they  built 
a  raft  and  tried  to  take  their  saddles  and  blankets  across 
upon  it.  The  raft  sank  and  they  lost  all  their  effects. 
Some  of  the  party  who  had  not  engaged  in  the  raft  enter- 
prise found  a  safe  ford  and  continued  on  their  raid,  in  which  they 
killed  several  of  the  enemy,  and  near  Four  Peaks  captured  an 
Apache  lad.° 

1874=-75 


J 


GUa  Crossing.  A  man  trying  to  catch  his  pony  approached 
from  the  rear  so  that  he  could  reach  its  tail,  which  he  probably 
thought  it  advisable  to  lay  hold  on  until  he  could  fasten  the  rope 
around  the  animal's  neck.  One  end  of  the  lariat  was  attached  to  his 
waist,  the  other  he  tied  to  the  horse's  tail.  The  animal  broke  away 
and  dragged  him  to  death.'' 

Blachwater.    The  Apache  White  Hat  killed  a  Pima. 

1875-7e 

I  Gila  Crossing.  In  this  year  sickness  prevailed  in  the  village  of 
Rstoftk,  apparently  the  same  as  in  1866,  when  the  principal  symp- 
tom of  the  disease  was  shooting  pains  through  the  body.  Two  medi- 
cine-men were  suspected  of  having  caused  the  trouble  by  magic  means, 
and  they  were  killed  to  stop  the  plague. 

•  I  I       Bldchvater,     For  a  short  time  the  Pimas  were  free  from 

•  '  '  Apache  attacks,  and  they  ventured  into  the  mountains  to 
gather  mescal.  While  there,  a  race  took  place  between  a  man  and  a 
woman,  in  which  the  woman  won. 

Later  in  the  season  there  was  a  general  gathering  of  the  villages 
to  witness  a  race  with  the  kicking-ball. 

187e-77 

Gila  Crossing.  There  was  an  Apache  village  called  H^vany 
Kka  at  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers  while  a  truce 
existed  between  the  Pimas  and  Apaches.  During  this  year  an  epi- 
demic of  smallpox  prevailed  in  that  village,  as  well  as  in  all  those  of 
the  Pimas  and  Maricopas. 

o  He  afterwards  became  known  as  Doctor  Montezuma,  now  a  prosperous  physician  practising  in 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

b  This,  the  oniy  event  of  the  year  in  the  Qila  Crossing  record,  is  unimportant  in  itself,  and  yet  it  illus- 
trates a  phase  of  Pima  character  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  handling  horses  they  exhibit  a  patient 
subtlety  resembling  that  of  the  snake  creeping  upon  its  prey,  until  they  have  gotten  a  rope  or  halter 
on  the  animal,  when  their  gentleness  disappears.  Yet  in  all  their  harnessing  or  saddling  they  mani- 
fest an  innate  tendency  toward  carelessness.  They  always  work  up  on  the  right  instead  of  the  left 
side  of  a  horse,  and  they  also  mount  from  that  side. 
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In  the  spring  of  1877  the  Gila  Crossing  Pimas  and  the  Gila  Mari- 
copa villagers  were  pitted  against  each  other  in  a  relay  race,  the  first 
between  the  two  tribes." 

Blachvater,  While  a  party  was  gathering  mescal  just 
before  the  wheat  ripened  a  mare  gave  birth  to  twin 
colts. 

1877-78 

•^  —  Gila  Crossing,  Salt  River.  During  the  winter  a  man  who  had 
*^=^  gone  a  long  distance  to  search  for  his  horses  perished  from 
the  cold,  and  his  body  was  fomid  in  a  sitting  position  mider  a  tree.'' 

Gila  Grossing.  A  party  of  Pimas  went  to  the  Kwahadk'  village  to 
drink  tizwin,  and  in  the  quarrel  which  ensued  the  Casa  Blancas 
killed  two  men  of  Santan. 

Some  time  jafterwards  the  Gila  Crossing  people  drank  tizwin,  and 
one  of  their  mmaber  was  killed  by  a  man  from  Salt  River. 

Blackwater.  A  man  of  Blackwater  who  was  with  a  party  that 
went  to  gather  mescal  sickened  from  some  unknown  cause,  and 
died.     The  corpse  was  brought  back  to  the  village. 

1878-70 

Gila  Crossing  J  Salt  River ,  Blackwater,  The  principal  event 
of  the  year  was  the  building  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
along  the  southern  border  of  the  Gila  River  reservation. 

Soft  River  (a),  Blackwater  (b) .  A  feud  that  had  originated 
in  the  quarrel  at  the  Kwahadk^  village  during  the  preced- 
ing year  reached  an  acute  stage  in  February,  1879.  The 
majority  of  the  people  of  Blackwater  and  the  lower  villages, 
which  were  then  known  as  Santan,  conspired  to  kill  the 
men  of  a  certain  faction  during  a  night  determined  upon 
several  days  in  advance.  A  guard  was  set  at  Blackwater, 
who  was  to  watch  their  movements  without  giving  them 
(^)  any  hint  of  his  purpose.  One  of  those  who  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  attack  at  Blackwater  had  a  brother  at  Casa  Blanca,  and 
he  feared  that  this  brother  might  be  included  in  the  list  of  victims 
at  the  lower  villages,  so  he  went  one  night  to  warn  him  or  to  get 
him  to  retiu-n  with  him  to  Blackwater.  The  next  day  the  brother's 
conscience  began  to  act,  and  he  finally  decided  that  if  these  men 
were  killed  and  he  did  not  warn  them  he  would  be  answerable  for 
their  death.  He  therefore  sent  a  runner  to  Blackwater,  who  told 
one  of  the  intended  victims  of  the  conspiracy  formed  against  them. 

a  Tofirlkfts,  one  of  the  Maricopa  runners,  afterwards  won  a  six-day  race  in  San  Francisco  and  was  a 
close  second  in  a  similar  endurance  race  in  New  York. 

<>  The  Pimas  believe  that  he  froze  to  death,  and  if  this  be  true  it  indicates  an  unusually  low  tempera- 
ture and  that  one  man  at  least  had  very  slight  power  of  resistance  to  cold.  The  lowest  temperature 
recorded  at  the  Phoenix  meteorological  station  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years  is  11^  F.  Rept.  ol 
Chief  of  Weather  Bureau,  1900-1901.  i. 
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The  recipient  of  the  news  sent  one  of  his  family  to  inform  another 
of  his  party,  and  so  the  news  was  spread  so  quietly  that  the  guard 
scarcely  noticed  what  was  going  on  until  the  men  began  slipping 
one  by  one  into  the  mesquite  thickets.  Before  he  could  reach  his 
friends,  who  were  out  in  the  fields,  the  whole  proscribed  party  had 
escaped  and  were  on  their  way  toward  Santan,  where  they  and 
their  friends  attacked  their  Santan  opponents  early  the  next  morning. 

Juan  Thomas,  his  two  brothers,  father,  and  uncle  were  in  the  party 
attacked.  The  old  man,  Uks,  was  the  bravest,  and  fought  openly 
with  bow  and  arrows  until  they  succeeded  in  driving  off  their  assail- 
ants. He  was  slightly  wounded  with  a  bullet  in  the  abdomen  and 
an  arrow  in  the  arm,  but  no  one  was  killed.  One  of  the  brothers 
was  irrigating  his  field  when  a  runner  came  with  the  news  that  his 
family  was  being  killed  and  that  he  was  in  danger  also.  He  ran 
toward  the  Double  buttes  and  soon  saw  another  man  running  in  a 
course  parallel  to  his  own.  The  other  saw  him,  and  both  began 
dodging  to  escape  from  the  two  clumps  of  mesquite  behind  which 
they  had  halted.  Then  they  discovered  that  they  were  brothers, 
and  they  debated  long  as  to  what  they  should  do.  It  is  also  said  that 
they  shed  tears  at  the  peril  of  their  relatives,  to  whose  aid  they  could 
not  go  without  weapons.  It  was  also  a  cause  of  grief  that  their  fel- 
lows should  rise  against  them.  They  decided  to  return  to  the  village, 
but  by  that  time  the  fight  had  ended. 

TLks  had  •come  out  of  his  house  and  chased  those  who  were  trying 
to  shoot  him.  They  fired  several  shots  and  some  arrows  at  him, 
but  when  he  came  near  they  ran  away.  He  called  his  enemies  by 
name,  inviting  them  to  come  and  get  satisfaction  if  they  were  bent  on 
killing  him.  When  the  attacking  party  withdrew,  the  Thomas  family 
went  to  the  Double  buttes,  and  on  finding  that  they  were  not  pur- 
sued they  went  to  Blackwater,  where  their  story  so  aroused  their 
friends  that  an  expedition  was  organized  to  seek  revenge.  They 
secured  two  boxes  of  cartridges  from  the  trader  at  Blackwater  and 
came  down  the  river. 

They  formed  a  skirmish  line  as  they  approached  the  lower  settle- 
ment and  met  their  opponents  at  the  Government  school  building. 
The  Santan  party  hastily  knocked  a  few  loopholes  in  the  adobe  walls 
and  gathered  in  and  around  the  building,  to  withstand  an  attack. 
The  Blackwater  men  killed  three  among  those  outside  the  school- 
house  and  could  have  killed  many  more  with  their  superior  weapons, 
but  their  thirst  for  revenge  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  that  number, 
and  they  did  not  pursue  those  who  fled  across  the  mesa  like  fright- 
ened rabbits. 


1 
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187Q-80 

GHa  Crossing.     During  this  winter  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.® 

fBldcJcwdter.  At  an  abandoned  store  above  Casa  Blanca,  the 
walls  of  which  are  yet  standing,  a  white  man  was  killed  by 
two  young  men,  who  were  caught  before  they  secured  the 
money  of  the  victim,  robbery  being  the  motive  for  the  deed.  The 
one  who  did  the  shooting  was  taken  to  the  county  jail  at  Florence. 

1880-81 

Gila  Grossing.     At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  man  was  bitten 
and  killec^by  a  rattlesnake  at  Gila  Crossing. 

Bldchvater.     The  murderer  mentioned  in  the  record  of  the 
preceding  year  was  hanged  at  Florence. 

1881-82 

Jl        Gila  Grossing.     During  a  tizwin  drunk  at  Salt  River  two  young 

men  killed  each  other.     The  Casa  Blanca  people  went  to  Gila 

Crossing  to  participate  in  a  feast  and  dance. 

^V^      Blackwater.     The  Pima  police  were  sent  from  Sacaton  to 

A  /V  arrest  some  Kwahadk's  living  at  their  village  about  50  miles 

south  of  the  agency.     Two  were  killed.** 

1882-83 

Gila  Crossing  (a) ,  Blackwater  (b) .  An  epidemic  of  measles 
prevailed  among  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas,  causing  the  death 
of  many  persons. 

a  An  event  of  such  rarity  that  it  is  mentioned  but  twice  in  these  records  of  seventy  years. 

ft  The  Kwahadk's  hud  l)oen  drinking  tizwin.  and  as  they  had  never  Ix^en  interfered  with  by  the  agent 
they  were  not  conscious  of  having  trangressed  any  laws.  Furthermore,  drunkenness  was  the  rule  among 
the  few  whites  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  and  it  was  a  privilege  that  the  Kwahadk's  induiged  in 
but  once  or  twic<5  a  year.  Old  inhiibitunts  at  Sacaton  tell  me  that  the  agent  was  working  prisoners 
upon  a  reservation  farm  and  selling  the  crop  for  his  own  profit.  The  Pimas  had  l)een  committing  no 
misdemeanors  or  crimes  that  offered  any  excuse  for  imprisoning  them  and  the  crops  needed  attention, 
but  nevertheless  he  ordered  his  police  to  bring  in  th<?  Kwahadk's  dead  or  alive.  One  of  the  young  Kwa- 
hadk's frankly  declared  his  innocence  of  any  Intentional  transgression  and  defied  the  police  to  take  him 
from  his  home.  He  was  promptly  shot.  As  the  police  were  returning  to  Sacaton  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  father  of  the  murdered  man,  who  told  them  that  he  had  nothing  to  live  for,  as  they  had  killed  his 
son  and  they  might  as  well  kill  him.  The  police  obligingly  complied  with  his  request.  * '  Innocent  and 
unoffending  men  were  shot  down  or  bowio-knifed  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  their  death 
agonies.  Men  walked  the  streets  and  public  squares  with  double-barreled  shotguns,  and  hunted  each 
other  as  sportsmen  hunt  for  game.  In  the  graveyard  of  Tucson  there  were  47  graves  of  white  men  in 
18tX),  and  of  that  numlxjr  two  had  died  natural  deaths,  all  the  rest  having  been  murdered  in  bar-room 
quarrels."    Life  Among  the  Apaches,  by  John  C.  Cremony,  117. 


(b) 
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1883-84 


T 


Gila  Crossing,    The  Salt  River  Pimas  went  to  a  fiesta  at  Gila 
Crossing. 

BlacJcwater.     A  drunken  Pima  while  riding  on  a  box  car  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  was  run  over  and  killed. " 

1884-85 

GHa  Crossing.     An  epidemic  during  this  year  among  the  Kwa- 
hadk's  caused  the  execution  of  two  medicine-men  who  were  sus- 
pected of  bringing  the  visitation  upon  the  tribe.'' 
0uJq\       Blachvater.     The  first  wagons  issued  by  the  Government 
to  the  Blackwater  people  were  received  this  year. 

1885-88 

^       Gila  Crossing,     Hwela,  named  for  the  agent  Wheeler,  was  bap- 
tized this  year  as  the  first  Christian  convert  among  the  Pimas.*^ 
II      Two  youths  were  thrown  from  their  horses  during  a  rabbit  hunt 
and  killed.^ 


tt 


Blachwater.     Two  prominent  men  of  Blackwater  died. 

1888-87 


k       Gila  Crossing.     Tizwin  was  made  at  Gila  Crossing  in  such  quan- 
tities  that  it  was  passed  around  in   bowl-shaped  baskets.     One 
man  was  killed. 

\y       The  first  adobe  houses  were  built  at  Gila  Crossing,  and  their 
^     owners  were  thereby  entitled  to  one  wagon  each.* 
/\       A  man  at  Salt  River  was  shot  by  a  white  man;  the  particulars 
were  not  known  to  K4em&-&. 

o  The  practice  of  allowing  the  Indians  to  ride  free  upon  freight  trains  was  established  when  the  road 
was  first  built  and  is  yet  continued.  The  object  of  this  generosity  is  said  to  be  the  procurement  of  the 
good  will  of  the  natives,  who  in  return  would  give  warning  of  washouts,  or  obstructions  intentionally 
placed  on  the  track  and,  perhaps,  give  concessions  of  rights  of  way  across  the  reservations  in  the  event 
of  future  extensions.  Agent  Jaclcson  in  his  report  for  1883  stated  that  six  Pimas  had  been  killed  that 
year  by  falling  from  trains  when  drunk. 

6  It  will  be  noticed  that  such  common  events  as  this  among  the  Kwahadk's  are  recorded  by  the  calen- 
drists,  thus  showing  how  closely  related  the  tribe  is  to  the  Pimas. 

c  Mr  C.  H.  Cook,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  had  come  as  a  teacher  and  missionary  among  the  Pimas  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1870.  A  sincere  and  devout  Christian,  he  labored  for  nearly  fifteen  years  before  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  he  has  devoted  his  life  began  to  understand  the  message  that  he  brought  to  them.  He 
informs  the  writer  that  three  or  four  other  men  had  accepted  his  teaching  before  U  wela.  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  year  marks  the  beginning  of  the  conversion,  which  thereafter  advanced  very  rapidly. 
Mr  Cook  has  described  his  experiences  among  the  Pimas  and  Apaches  in  a  small  volume  of  136  pages, 
entitled.  Among  the  Pimas,  1893.  The  chapter  on  *'  The  Pima  Indians,  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms," by  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Whittemore,  is  inaccurate  and  inadequate. 

d  These  hunts  were  frequently  made  and  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  laige  numbers  of  hares  and 
rabbits,  two  species  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter.  They  were  simply  drives  by  a  company  of 
mounted  men  who  surrounded  the  area  to  be  beaten  over  and  then  advanced  toward  the  center,  where 
tbe  animals  were  shot  with  arrows  or  killed  with  clubs.    Such  hunts  are  yet  continued. 

e  These  wagons  were  issued  to  such  men  as  were  willing  to  cut  their  long  hair,  build  adol)e  houses  of 
reasonable  size,  and  provide  suitable  sheds  to  shelter  the  wagons  from  the  scorching  heat  of  summer, 
which  is  exceedingly  severe  on  vehicles. 
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H  Gild  Crossing,  Salt  river.  The  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  railroad 
H  was  built  during  this  year,  and  thus  connection  was  established 
"  between  the  fertile  districts  of  the  Salt  river  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad.® 

Salt  River.  The  medicine-man  Staups  gave  a  great  dance  at  San- 
tan,  which  was  accompanied  by  races  and  other  ceremonies  which 
attracted  many  visitors,  among  whom  were  a  Yuma  and  his  wife. 
•  o  o  o  Blackwater.  Juan  Thomas  was  employed  as  a  scout  by 
6  8  8  the  troops  who  pursued  Geronimo  during  his  last  flight  into 
Mexico.  The  eight  dots  on  Juan's  stick  represent  the  soldiers  whom 
the  Pimas  accompanied.  The  minor  leaders  of  the  Apaches  had 
entered  the  Pima  camp  thinking  that  they  were  friends,  and  had,  been 
captured,  except  seven  who  broke  away.  The  commanding  officer 
having  ordered  a  fresh  party  of  Pimas  who  had  come  up,  to  pursue  the 
escaping  Apaches,  thirty-one  Pimas  and  eight  soldiers  tracked  the 
Apaches  for  two  months,  until  they  doubled  back  to  the  White  moun- 
tains, where  they  were  captured  by  the  white  soldiers  before  the 
Pimas  overtook  them. 

1887-88 

Gila  Crossing,  Salt  river.  Special  mention  is  made  by  two 
annaUsts  of  the  severe  earthquake  of  May  3,  1887.''  Owl  Ear 
declared  that  ^'it  was  noticed  by  many  of  our  people,  if  not  by  all, 
who  wondered  why  the  earth  shook  so." 

JJ       GHa  Crossing.    The  stage  station  at  Gila  Crossing,  no  longer 
needed  after  the  railroad  was  built  from  the  Southern  Pacific  to 
Phoenix,  was  moved  during  this  year  to  Maricopa  junction. 

I  The  Gila  Crossing  settlement  was  prosperous,  and  the  Casa 
^■^  Blanca  people  went  down  to  dance  and  share  the  products  of 
their  brothers'  industry. 

1 1    During  a  tizwin  carousal  which  took  place  later  in  the  year,  two 
Gila  Crossing  men  killed  each  other. 
^^       It  was  at  this  time  that  *^a  Mexican  (sic)  counted  the  bones  of 

the  people."  ^ 

y      The  Maricopas  were  all  living  together  at  Mo'hattlk  moimtain 

when  a  quarrel  arose  in  which  a  medicine-man  was  killed.     His 

friends  retaliated  by  killing  a  medicine-man  of  the  opposite  faction. 

This  resulted  in  a  division  of  the  tribe,  some  going  to  the  Pima  settle- 

a  The  road  was  completed  July  2,  1887. 

b  This  is  known  as  the  *  *  Sonora  earthquake. ' '  The  shocks  were  so  severe  In  that  state  as  to  be  de8tnK> 
tive  to  property  and  human  life.  At  Tombstone,  Ariz.,  the  severe  shocks  lasted  ten  seconds,  and  the 
vibrations  continued  for  a  full  minute.  The  earthquake  was  felt  throughout  the  southern  part  of  the 
Territory,  and  many  ranchmen  firmly  believe  that  the  drought  of  the  last  few  years,  which  has  trans- 
formed the  grassy  mesas  into  a  desert  waste,  is  due  to  that  earthquake.  See  Goodfellow  in  Science, 
New  York,  Aug.  12, 1887. 

c  This  is  the  Pima  view  of  the  somatological  investigations  of  Dr  Herman  F.  C.  ten  Kate,  who  meas- 
ured 312  Pimas,  besides  many  others  among  the  Maricopas,  Papagos,  Zuf&is.  etc.  His  results  are  briefly 
summarized  in  the  Journal  of  American  Ethnology  and  Archaeology,  iii,  119. 
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ment  on  Salt  river  and  the  remainder  going  to  their  present  location 
on  the  Gila  below  the  crossing. 

Salt  River.     A  white  man  killed  an  unknown  Pima  some  time  after 
the  earthquake  for  some  unknown  reason. 

1888-80 

^       Gila  Crossing.     The  American  settlers  at  Tempe  invited  the  Salt 
^  River  Pimas  to  a  feast. 

5?      An  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  observed  by  the  Pimas,  and  as  usual 
was  spoken  of  as  the  "time  when  the  moon  died."^ 

TA  prosperous  season  enabled  the  Salt  River  people  to  hold  a 
dance  festival. 
O       Tizwin  was  made  at  Gila  Crossing,  but  no  one  was  killed  in  the 
resulting  debauch. 

cA        Blackwater.     A  Papago  who  knew  the  bluebird  series  of  songs 
Cj  sang  for  the  Santan  people  during  the  festival  held  by  them. 
•o  ©  The  captain  of  the  native  police  and  the  calendrist  went 

I    \  to  Fort  McDowell  with  three  other  men  to  act  as  scouts  for 
the  soldiers  stationed  there. 
During  the  year  an  epidemic  carried  away  three  prominent  men  at 
Blackwater. 

188Q-0O 

/\       Oila  Crossing,    Two  tramps  killed  a  man  near  the  Maricopa 
and  Phoenix  railroad. 
O      The  Salt  River  people  made  tizwin,  and  during  the  carousal 

which  followed  a  man  was  shot  and  killed.     The  murderer  was  sent 
to  Yuma. 
^       The  Hi'atam  villagers  who  formerly  lived  at  Akfttclny,  south  of 

Maricopa  station,  went  to  Gila  Crossing  to  join   in   the  dance 
festival  held  there. 

TSalt  River.  In  a  tizwin  drunk  at  Salt  River  Santco  was  killed. 
Soon  afterwards  another  general  debauch  resulted  in  the  death 
of  Hitiraki.  These  events  caused  the  order  prohibiting  the  Pimas 
from  making  tizwin. 

^       Blackwater.     The  wife  of  the  head  chief  died. 


•ti 


180O-91 


I       GUa  Crossing.     During  a  tizwin  drunk  at  Gila  Crossing  a  man 
put  poison  into  the  liquor  of  an  enemy,  who  died  in  great  agony 
after  drinking  it. 

o  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  several  score  of  partial  and  total  eclipses  of  the  moon  were  visible 
In  Pimerla  during  the  period  covered  by  these  annais,  which  in  tlurt  clear  atmosphere  must  have  Ijeen 
seen,  they  are  mentioned  but  twice,  and  that  in  recent  times.  As  it  is  known  from  American  testi- 
mony that  the  Pimas  were  profoundly  impressed  by  such  phenomena,  the  failure  of  the  annalists 
to  note  them  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  their  aversion  to  even  a  mention  of  superuatunil  events 
supposed  to  be  threatening  in  character. 
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\J      At  the  Salt  River  settlement  a  Mexican  under  the  influence 
of  whisky  killed  a  Pima,  but  the  Indians  ''were  good  enough  not 

to  want  to  kiir'  the  murderer. 

KJ        GUa  Crossing  (a),  Salt  River,  Blachvater  (b).     In  the  spring  of 
(o)     1891  occurred  the  last  and  most  disastrous  of  the  Gila  floods. 

e^^  The  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  Railroad  bridge  was  swept  away  and 

<9^9  the  channels  of  both  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers  were  changed  in 
^^^     many  places.     The  destruction  of  cultivated  lands  led   to   the 

change  of  the  Salt  River  Pimas  from  the  low  bottoms  to  the  mesas. 

18Q1-02 

Tin  Gila  Crossing.  A  boarding  school"  for  Indian  children  was 
established  at  Phoenix. 

1 1  Two  men  died  at  Gila  Crossing  during  the  autumn,  and  it  was 
'  "  supposed  that  they  were  poisoned  by  the  tizwin  which  they  had 
been  drinking. 

In  a  tizwin  drunk  on  the  Salt   River  reservation  a  Papago 
shot  a  Pima  and  fled  to  escape  the  consequences,  leaving  his 
wife  at  the  village. 

Blackwater.     The  chief  and  one  of  the  headmen  at  Black- 
water  died  during  the  year. 

18Q2-Q3 

^       Gila  Crossing,     Two  friends  went  to  Maricopa  and  got  drunk 
'^    on  whisky.     One  cut  the  other's  throat;   he  then  went  to  the 
villages  on  the  river  above  Gila  Crossing  and  in  maudlin  tones  said  he 
thought  he  saw  himself  striking  someone  under  him.'* 
Tf^     The  schoolhouse  was  moved  out  of  Phoenix  to  a  point  3  miles 
north  of  the  city  during  the  summer  of  this  year  (1892). 
1        A  woman  was  struck  by  lightning  at  Hi'atam,  the  village  above 
Gila  Crossing. 
•|l       A  dance  at  Salt  River  occurred  in  which  two  men,  drunk 


^ 


with  whisky,  killed  each  other. 
I     In  the  spring  of  1892  the  Gila  Crossing  chief,  Ato'w&kam,  died. 

The  Government  issued  barbed  wire  for  fencing  at  Gila  Cross- 
ing, and  directed  the  people  to  make  a  road  across  the  fields,  which 
should  be  fenced  to  form  a  lane. 

Blackwater,     A  woman  was  gored  to  death  at  Blackwater  by 
a  cow. 

\?^        The  chief,  who  had  been  bitten  some  years  before  by  a  rattle- 
^^   snake  but  had  recovered,  died  in  the  spring  of  1893. 


«  It  was  opened  in  a  leiised  hotel  bulhllng  in  Septeml)er,  18U1.  Owing  to  lack  of  facilities  only  boys,  to 
the  numl)cr  of  42,  were  admitted. 

''  The  passion  for  distille<l  liquor  had  arisen  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Lieutenant  Emory 
wrote,  in  Novemlwr,  1H4(),  "Aguardiente  (brandy)  is  known  among  theirchief  men  only,  and  the  abuse 
of  this  and  the  vices  which  it  entails  are  yet  unknown." 
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1803-04 

^^^       GUa  Crossing,     The  village  of  Hi'atam  and  the  Gila  Maricopas 
had  a  dance  together,  but  no  one  was  killed. 
Tizwin  was  made  secretly  at  Gila  Crossing,  but  no  fatalities  occurred. 
I       The  ''prettiest  woman  in  the  village*'  died  at  Gila  Crossing,  and 
her  husband  was  suspected  of  having  caused  her  death. 

V       A  man  was  shot  by  another,  who  was  drunk  with  whisky. 

BlacJcwater.     This  year  the  first  horse  race  ever  held  by 
the  Pimas  took  place  at  Blackwater.* 

1804:-05 

Gila  Crossing,     The  Gila  Crossing  Presbyterian  Church  was 
built  at  the  beginning  of  the  year — that  is,  during  the  summer 
of  1894.     It  was  dedicated  in  December  of  that  year.'' 
A  woman  was  foimd  dead   on   the  Phoenix  road.     It  is  sup- 
posed that  she  had  been  killed  by  a  Maricopa  or  a  Chinaman. 
*     The  Gila  Crossing  people  held  a  dance  festival. 


/ 


The  Santa  F6  railway  reached  Phoenix. 


T 


^o      There  was  an  ecUpse  of  the  moon  during  this  year. 

BlacJcwater,     The  chief  at  Gila  Crossing  favored  tizwin  drinking 
and  resisted  the  progress  that  was  beginning  to  manifest  itself. 
He  died  in  jail  at  Sacaton. 

In  a  horse  race  between  animals  owned  by  the 
Sacaton  flats  and  Blackwater  villages,  that  of  the 
former  won. 

1805-0e 

Gila  Crossing.     The  Maricopas  living  on  the  Gila  came  to  Gila 
Crossing  to  attend  a  dance  festival. 
g       K&emi-fl,  was  elected  a  chief  at  the  Gila  Crossing  village.     The 
^  line  is  drawn  ''crooked  because  I  was  crooked  in  my  mind  whether 
^   or  not  I  should  accept  the  responsibility." 

,  Salt  River,  Two  brothers-in-law  got  drunk  together  and  in  the 
quarrel  that  ensued  one  was  seriously  injured. 

Soon  afterwards  Juan  made  some  wine  and  invited  a  number  of  his 
friends  to  come  and  drink  with  him.  All  became  drunk  and  Luigi 
killed  a  man  whose  name  was  not  known  to  the  calendrist.  Luigi 
was  sent  to  the  Territorial  prison  at  Yuma,  where  he  died  a  year  later. 

a  However,  this  8x>ort  has  not  become  popular  among  them,  partly  owing  to  their  poverty,  which 
prevents  them  from  feeding  a  horse  well  enough  to  enable  it  to  run  and  from  accumulating  property 
with  which  to  bet  on  the  race,  and  perhaps  partly  owing  to  the  growing  influence  of  the  church  party 
in  the  community. 

&  This  church  was  established  by  the  veteran  misaionary,  Mr  C.  H.  Cook,  who  successfully  awakened 
an  interest  in  Christianity  among  the  Qila  Crossing  villages  and  had  a  number  of  converts  at  the  time 
when  it  was  considered  that,  owing  to  its  isolation,  the  settlement  should  have  a  resident  misaionary. 
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Blxickwater.     Two  Christians  died  in  this  year,  one  at  Blackwater 
and  the  other  at  the  Cottonwoods." 

During  this  year  a  Blackwater  youth  at  the  Phoenix  school 
committed  suicide  by  shooting  himself. 

Gila  Crossing.     The  Kwahadk's  indulged  in  a  tizwin  drunk  in 
which  one  man  was  killed. 
A       Gila  Crossing,  Salt  River.     The  Gila  Crossing  chief  fell  dead  in 
the  prisoner's  chair  when  on  trial  at  Sacaton  for  selling  whisky. 

18Qe-97 

cjH       Gila  Crossing.     An  epidemic  of  smallpox  prevailed  and  the 
V     whites  established  a  quarantine  which  the  calendrist  interprets 
as,  'Hhe  Pimas  were  ordered  to  stay  at  home." 


A 


D 


Blackwater.     Square  indicates  the  Gila  Crossing  church. 


Salt  River.     The   Maricopa   and   Phoenix   railroad  was  extended 
from  Tempe  to  Mesa  [a  distance  of  about  8  miles]  during  this  year. 

1807-08 

/P^       Gila  Crossing.      At  the   beginning  of   this  year  the   Gila 
^^^    Crossing  Catholic  and  the  Casa  Blanca  Presbyterian  churches 
were  being  built. 

V7  A  Papago  chief  was  killed  at  Maricopa  by  a  companion  who 
ff^  was  drunk  with  whisky. 

TThe  Rs&nikam  people  went  to  Akfttclny  to  dance  and  run  a 
relay  race. 

In  various  ways  the  Spanish-American  war  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Pimas  and  K&em^-&  made  a  record  of  the 
event  by  the  sign  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  bush  or  a  yucca 
plant. 

Blackwater.     Juan's  brother  ^^and  another  man''  died. 

1898-99 

g       Gila  Crossing.     Many  children  died  this  year  of  measles  at  the 
Phoenix  Indian  boarding  school.'' 

o  Professing  Christianiainong  the  Pimas  were  not  so  rare  at  this  time  that  the  death  of  two  need  have 
been  recorded.  This  was  the  time  when  the  long  labors  of  the  missionary  were  l>eginning  to  take  effect 
and  the  converts  numl)enMj  himdrt^ds  each  year. 

''  The  disease  also  pnn'aile<lat  Sacaton.  Nearly  all  the  children  in  the  school,  about  two  hundred,  were 
sick,  but  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  agency  physician  saved  all  but  one,  who  disol>eyed  his  orders. 
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There  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  that  could  be  rolled  into  great  balls 
as  it  was  melting. 

Blachvdter,     There  was  no  crop  this  year.** 

1800-10OO 

Gila  Crossing.     During  the  summer  of  1899  a   Catholic 
mission  school  was  established  at  Gila  Crossing. 

A  Papago  was  killed  by  lightning  at  Gila  Crossing. 

Barbed  wire  was  issued  from  the  agency  at  Sacaton.** 


/q\       The  Indian  Department  established  a  day  school  at  Gila  Cross- 
^^  ing  at  this  time. 

I\  Victor  Jackson  was  struck  by  lightning  as  he  was  returning 
4}  to  Sacaton  on  the  stage  road  from  Casa  Grande.^ 

tBlackwdter,     A  woman  at  Blackwater  was  fatally  bitten 
by  a  rattlesnake.*^ 

a  The  water  of  the  Qila  had  been  so  far  utilized  by  white  settlers  above  the  reflervation,  for  the  most 
part  more  than  a  hundred  miles  above,  that  there  was  none  left  for  the  Pimas.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
Bocurate  information  at  this  time  of  the  number  who  perished  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  starvation. 
Daring  this  and  the  following  year  five  persons  are  known  to  have  died  from  this  cause,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  were  others.  Most  of  the  Pimas  will  not  beg,  however  desperate  their  need  may  be,  so  that 
not  all  cases  were  reported. 

In  one  case  a  wood  chopper  tried  during  the  hot  season  to  cut  mesqulte  for  sale,  but  he  was  too  weak 
to  withstand  the  heat  and  the  exertion  and  wds  found  dead  in  the  chaparral.  An  old  couple  were  found 
dead  in  their  house  with  no  food  of  any  kind  in  their  storehouse,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  preferred 
to  starve  rather  than  beg.  A  man  riding  to  Salt  River  was  too  weak  from  himger  to  keep  his  saddle 
and  fell  and  perished. 

6  The  agent  wisely  stipulated  that  if  they  received  free  wire  they  must  leave  a  lane  for  a  road  through 
the  fields.  The  v^idth  was  not  prescril)ed  and  they  made  the  lane  so  narrow  that  two  teams  can  scarcely 
pass  each  other  in  it,  and  it  l)ecomes  churned  into  mud  when  the  adjoining  land  is  flooded  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation.  The  Pimas  have  not  manifested  any  striking  road-building  instinct  that  would 
lead  an  enthusiastic  admirer  to  relate  them  to  the  Aztecs  or  Incas.  Year  after  year  they  plodded 
through  the  slough  Ijetwecn  tho  agency  and  the  river  without  making  an  effort  to  put  in  a  bridge  or 
filling.  When  one  of  the  Oovomment  employees  was  building  a  bridge  for  them  several  passing  team- 
sters preferred  risking  their  teams  and  wagons  in  the  sea  of  mud  to  assisting  for  a  few  minutes  to  put 
the  bridge  in  place. 

The  soil  of  the  reservation  is  well  adapted  for  road  making,  and  a  little  care  would  make  the  thorough- 
fares as  hard  and  smooth  as  those  to  \)e  found  anywhere.  However,  those  upon  the  tillable  lands  of 
river  silt  readily  cut  Into  light  dust  that  rises  in  clouds  when  disturbed.  In  a  few  places  this  condition 
has  been  remedied  by  resorting  to  the  temporary  and  shiftless  expedient  of  the  white  settlers,  who  cover 
the  road  with  straw  or  corral  n>fuse.  The  mesa  roads,  which  include  all  those  leading  any  distance 
from  the  Gila,  pass  alternately  over  loose  soil  containing  coarse  sand  that  gradually  accumulates  in  the 
ruts  and  renders  the  road  "  heavy,"  and  over  "adobe"  soil  which  is  hard  and  firm  in  dry  seasons,  and 
which  makes  an  ideal  roadbed.  Hill  roads  are  unknown  and  there  are  very  few  traveling  sand  dunes 
to  be  crossexl  near  the  reser\'ation. 

c  His  horse  was  killed  and  its  bones  are  certain  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  stage  traveler  by  the  loqua- 
cious driver,  John  McCoy. 

d  It  may  be  presumed  that  such  occurrences  are  rare  or  they  would  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  record. 
This  woman  had  gone  far  out  on  the  desert  to  search  for  mesqulte  beans,  as  she  was  without  food;  indeed 
the  whole  community  was  star\'ing  liecause  of  the  failure  of  the  crops  owing  to  the  lack  of  water  in 
the  river  for  their  ditches.  Rattlesnakes  sometimes  make  their  way  into  the  houses  and  bite  the  occu- 
pants. Repeated  inquiries  failed  to  elicit  Information  that  would  indicate  that  any  remedies  were  used 
for  snake  bltea.  A  common  we<»d  (golondrina?)  is  called  snakeweed  by  a  few  whites,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  used  as  a  remedy  by  the  Pimas,  but  I  have  not  yet  found  a  native  who  ever  heard  of  its  being  so  used. 
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Gila  Crossing.  It  was  during  this  year  that  the  President  came  to 
Phoenix.** 

1 1       Gila  Crossing  J  Salt  River.     During  the  spring  the  man  employed 
to  carry  the  mail  between  Phoenix  and  Scottsdale  became  insane 
and  shot  a  white  man  and  a  Pima  youth  whom  he  met  on  the  road 
near  the  latter  place. 

1001-2 

■  Gila  Crossing.     In  September,  1901,  the  day  school  was 

^  started  at  MasH'kimtldt,  the  Gila  Maricopa  village. 

TECHNOLOGY 
The  Food  Supply 

The  Pimas  subsist  upon  a  mixed  diet  in  which  vegetable  food  pre- 
dominates. In  the  past  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  proportion 
of  meat  was  greater  than  at  present,  though  they  have  long  been  tillers 
of  the  soil.  Certain  articles  of  their  diet  appear  to  be  markedly  flesh 
producing,  and  this  tendency  is  at  least  not  diminished  by  the  habits 
of  life  resulting  from  the  semitropical  climate  of  the  Gila  valley. 
They  are  noticeably  heavier  than  individuals  belonging  to  the  tribes 
on  the  Colorado  plateau  to  the  north  and  northeast,  and  many  old 
persons  exhibit  a  degree  of  obesity  that  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  ^Hall  and  sinewy '^  Indian  conventionalized  in  popular  thought. 
(Fig.  2.) 

About  every  fifth  year  in  primitive  times  the  Gila  river  failed  in 
midwinter,  the  flow  diminishing  day  by  day  until  at  length  the  last 
drop  of  water  that  could  not  gain  shelter  beneath  the  sands  was 
licked  up  by  the  ever- thirsty  sun.  The  fish  gathered  in  the  few  pools 
that  were  maintained  by  the  underflow,  the  ducks  and  other  water 
birds  took  flight,  but  the  deer  and  antelope  could  the  more  readily  be 
stalked  because  of  their  resorting  to  known  watering  places.  With- 
out water  in  the  river  and  canals  there  could  be  no  crops,  and  neces- 
sity drove  the  people  to  seek  far  afield  for  the  native  plants  that  in 
some  degree  produce  fruits  or  seeds  even  in  dry  seasons.  The  fruit 
of  the  saguaro  and  the  seed  or  bean  of  the  mesquite  were  the  most 
abundant  and  accessible  resources.  When  even  these  failed  the 
Pimas  were  driven  to  make  long  journeys  into  the  Apache  country — 

oThe  visit  of  President  McKinley  to  Phoenix,  in  May,  1901,  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
Pimas.  K&em&-&  lives  but  20  miles  south  of  the  Arizona  capital,  and  was  present  at  the  time  of  the 
President's  visit,  lie  made  no  mark  upon  the  calendar  stick  to  commemorate  the  event,  but  related 
th(>  circumstances  as  a  part  of  the  history. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Pimas,  who  had  hejird  for  many  years  of  the  Oreat  Chiefs  in  Washington, 
should  l>e  desirous  of  seeing  one  in  the  flesh  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  The  official  interpre- 
ter at  the  agency  frequently,  during  the  winter  of  1901-2,  expressed  her  desire  to  obtain  a  good  biography 
of  the  late  President.  After  commenting  upon  the  hideous  crime  of  the  assassin  at  Buffalo  she  made 
the  truthful  and  suggestive  remark  that '  no  Pima  would  do  such  a  thing;  he  would  never  kill  his  chief." 
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and  whenever  they  got  a  mile  from  their  own  villages  they  were  in  the 
land  of  the  Apache — in  search  of  animal  food,  roots,  berries,  and 
especially  the  edible  agaves. 

At  other  times  the  very  abundance  of  water  proved  disastrous; 


Fig.  2.  Fat  Louisa. 

floods  destroyed  the  canals  and  swept  away  the  crops.  As  early  as 
1697  Padre  Kino  reported  that  owing  to  the  fields  having  been  over- 
flowed the  Pimas  could  offer  him  no  pinole,*  but  gave  mesquite  meal 
instead.''      The  resort  to  imcultivated  products  such  as  their  Papago 

a  Manuflcript,  Heraenway  Collection,  x,  p.  6,  copy  by  Bandolier  from  Doc.  His.  Hex. 

ft  Made  by  grinding  parched  com  into  meal  -and  mixing  it  with  water  to  form  a  thin  gruel;  wheat  is 
now  similarly  treated.  Pfefferkom  gives  the  following  appreciative  description  of  pinole  in  his  Besch  rel- 
bung  der  Landschaft  Sonora,  the  second  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1795:  "  Auch  auf  dem  Felde, 
und  auf  der  Reise,  wo  keine  Bequemlichkeit  zum  Kochen  ist.  haben  die  Sonorer  ihre  Nahrung  von  dem 
Mats.  Sie  nehmen  den  n5thigen  V^orrath  mit:  dieser  bestehct  in  dem  Pinole,  den  ihnen  die  Weiber  auf 
folgende  Art  bereiten.  Nachdem  der  Mais  im  Wasser  etwas  geweicht,und  hemach  getrocknet  ist;  rosten 
sie  denselben  in  einer  irdenen  Schflssel,  und  riihren  ihn  best&ndig  herum,  damit  er  nicht  anhrenne. 
Wfthrendem  Rosten,  springen  die  Komer  auf;  und  das  Mark  bricht,  gleich  einer  schneeweis9cn  Blume, 
hervor.  Dieses  wlrd  Esquita  genant  und  ist  nicht  unangenehm  su  essen.  Der  auf  diese  Art  gerostete 
Mais  wlrd  auf  dem  MeUUt  gemahlen;  und  bekdmmt  alsdann  den  Namen  Pinole.  Diese  Feld  und 
Reisekost  fflhrt  der  Sonorer  in  dem  Balge  von  einer  wilden  Katze,  oder  einem  andem  Thiere,  mit  sich. 
Sogar  die  Soldaten,  und  andere  Spanier,  haben  auf  der  Reise  keine  andere  Nahrung.  Wenn  sie  essen 
woUen;  so  werfen  sie  zwei  oder  drei  handvoU  Pinole  in  eine  Corita,  welche  ihnen  zu  dem  Ende  allezelt 
cor  Seite  h&ngt:  schiltten  Wasser  dazu,  riihren  beides  durchelnander;  und  nehmen  also  aus  einem 
Oeschiere,  zur  selbigen  Zeit,  Speise  und  Trank.  So  sehr  der  Pinole  von  den  Amerikanem  gesch&tzet 
wird;  so  wenigen  Reifail  findet  sein  Geschmack  l)ei  dem  Europfter;  nur  Zimmet,  und  Zucker,  kdnnen  ihm 
denselben  angenehm  machen."    (Vol.  ii,  p.  132.) 
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<xittain&  to  the  southward  wholly  subsisted  upon  did  not  prevent  the 
Pima&  from  attaining  proficiency  in  agriculture,  as  will  be  seen  later, 
;ttid  it  mtsst  many  times  have  preserved  them  from  total  extinction. 
WliiL  wiiAt  success  they  sought  for  edible  plants  may  be  judged  from 
cfafi  subjomed  list,  which  is  believed  to  be  fairly  complete.  It  con- 
tains 22  plants  of  which  the  stems,  leaves,  or  flowers  were  eaten,  4 
that  furnished  roots  or  bulbs,  24  with  seeds  or  nuts,  and  15  that 
supplied  fruits  or  berries.  And  this  in  a  region  that  appears  to  the 
casual  viator  to  be  a  desert  with  but  a  few  thorny  shrubs  and  but  one 
tzee  that  he  would  deem  worthy  of  the  name. 

PREPARATION    OF    FXX)D 

Venr  few  articles  of  Pima  diet  are  eaten  raw,  and  many  of  them  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  necessitate  thorough  cooking;  thus  the  agave 
and  the  fruit  of  some  of  the  cacti  are  baked  for  many  hours.  It  may 
be  well,  therefore,  to  describe  the  methods,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
ai3c«Ttained,  of  preparing  the  various  plants  for  use.  The  art  of 
eooking  is  not  well  developed  among  these  people ;  no  such  elaborate 
preparations  as  ilr  Gushing  found  at  Zuiii  tempt  the  Pima  palate. 

In  the  olden  time  maize  was  ground  upon  the  flat  metates  and 
formed  into  loaves,  which  must  have  been  *'sad''  indeed,  to  judge 
from  their  modem  counterparts.  With  the  advent  of  the  whites 
came  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  quickly  accepted  cereal,  wheat; 
and  the  bread  made  from  it  also,  without  leavening  agent,  is  heavy 
and  indigestible.  One  loaf  was  obtained  (pi.  vi,  a),  said  to  be  a  com- 
paratively small  one,  that  weighed  14  pounds  and  yet  was  only  3  inches 
tliick  and  20  inches  in  diameter.  No  knowledge  of  the  pueblo  wafer 
breads  exists  among  the  Pimas,  who  confine  their  treatment  of  mes- 
quite,  com,  wheat,  and  other  floiu-  to  baking  as  tortillas  or  as  loaves 
in  the  ashes,  frying  in  suet,  or  boiling,  either  in  water  to  form  a  gruel 
or  niush,  or  with  other  foods  in  the  shape  of  dumplings. 

A  large  part  of  the  cereal  food  of  the  Pimas  is  parched  before  it  is 
ground. 

The  process  of  parching  on,  or  rather  among,  the  coals  is  dex- 
terously carried  out.  The  coals  are  raked  into  the  parching  pan  (pi. 
XIX,  a)  and  after  the  grain  has  been  thro^\^l  upon  them  it  is  given  a 
series  of  tosses  with  a  ([uarter-tum  to  each  which  redistributes  the 
litrht  but  bulky  coals  and  the  heavier  grain.  A  frequent  puff  of 
breath  carries  away  the  ((uickly  gathering  flakes  of  ashes.  The  con- 
tents of  the  pan  are  si^parated  by  a  few  short  jerks  that  carry  the 
coals  in  a  mass  to  the  edge  of  the  dish,  whence  the  larger  particles  are 
scrai)ed  off  and  the  smaller  bUmii  out.  Another  method  of  parching 
seeds  is  to  place  over  the  fire  an  olla  that  has  been  broken  so  that  at 
least  one  side  is  wanting,  thus  admitting  the  hand  to  stir  the  contents 
as  they  are  brovsTied. 
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Meat  is  roasted  on  the  coals,  a  favorite  method  of  cooking  dried 
meat  or  that  of  small  rodents,  or  it  is  boiled  imtil  well  done.  In  the 
latter  method,  according  to  one  informant,  it  is  put  on  the  fire  in  cold 
water.  The  broth  is  then  thrown  away  lest  it  cause  consumption. 
A  coarse-grained  flour  is  sometimes  boiled  with  the  meat  to  make  what 
a  Canadian  voyageur  would  term  rubabu. 

Occasionally  a  housewife  will  be  met  with  among  the  Pimas  who  is 
scrupulously  neat  and  clean  in  cooking  and  in  the  care  of  the  home. 
Most  of  the  women,  however,  carry  traces  of  dried  dough  on  their 
fingers  from  week's  end  to  week's  end,  and  the  cooking  vessels  know 
no  cleansing  except  the  scraping  that  seeks  the  last  particle  of  food 
that  may  cling  to  them,  the  rasping  tongue  of  the  starving  dog,  or  the 
hasty  slopping  of  a  little  cold  water  into  them  just  before  using  again. 
The  evil  effects  of  slovenliness  are  reduced,  however,  by  the  peculiar 
conditions,  such  as  the  dry  air,  which  saps  the  moisture  from  all 
organic  matter,  even  in  the  shade;  the  outdoor  cooking  place  exposed 
to  a  sun  that  withers  all  germs;  and  the  habit  of  eating  all  the  food 
prepared  for  each  meal,  which  includes  the  rule  of  etiquette  prescrib- 
ing that  one  must  eat  all  that  is  set  before  him. 

The  kitchen  is  an  arrow-bush  inclosure,  about  4  or  5  meters  in  diam- 
eter (pi.  VI,  6),  containing  its  set  of  half  a  dozen  pottery  vessels. 
In  the  center  are  the  three  stones  on  which  the  cooking  pot  rests. 
Such  an  inclosure  is  quite  common  at  the  present  day,  though  many 
have  adoped  the  oval  fireplaces  of  adobe  (pi.  vi,  c),  some  obtain  iron 
kettle  stands  from  the  agency  blacksmith,  and  a  few  (chiefly  those 
who  live  in  adobe  houses)  are  using  modem  stoves. 

PLANTS    USED    FOR   FOOD 

A'nUik  i'avaky  Atriplex  bracteosa  var. ;  A.  coronata  Wats. ;  A.  elegans 
Dietrich.  These  saltbushes,  with  a  few  others  as  yet  unidentified, 
are  sometimes  boiled  with  other  food  because  of  their  salty  flavor. 
They  are  cooked  in  pits  with  the  fruit  of  the  cactus,  Opuntia  arbo- 
rescens,  the  method  of  roasting  them  being  described  below.  The 
young  shoots  of  some  of  them  are  crisp  and  tender.  Commonly 
known  as  '^ sagebrush,"  these  saltbushes  are  among  the  most  abun- 
dant plants  in  that  region.  There  are  both  herbaceous  and  woody 
species,  the  former  being  eaten  by  stock  and  the  latter  being  useful 
for  fuel. 

A'opa  hi'dslky  Populus  deltoides  Marsh.  The  cottonwood  occurs  in 
a  thin  fringe,  with  here  and  there  a  grove  along  the  Gila  and  Salt 
rivers.  In  February  and  March  the  women  send  some  of  the  bare- 
foot boys  into  the  tree  tops  to  throw  down  the  catkins,  which  are  then 
gathered  in  baskets  and  carried  home  to  be  eaten  raw  by  stripping 
them  off  the  stem  between  the  teeth. 
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Aotf  A|^ave  amoricftua  linn,  (possibly  a  few  rulaled  species  also). 
Mescal  was  gatherc^d  in  limes  of  famine,  ami  it  would  have  bee^n 
niLifh  more  extonsivi'lj  used  imd  it  not  been  for  tlie  daii^^T  from  *'  the 
enemy/'  the  Apaches,  that  attended  even  tfie  sht>rtest  journey  awa/ 
from  the  villages.  The  plant  has  ever  been  a  favnritt\  not  only 
among  the  Pinias  but  also  with  the  Papagos,  tlie  Apaehes,  and  a 
score  of  other  tribes.  The  ilrst  tlay's  work  after  reaeliin^  the  hills 
where  this  plant  grows  was  to  seek  suitable  wood  and  make  digging 
sticks.  Then  the  men  gathered  the  mescal  heads  by  prying  them 
out  with  the  sticks,  and  trinnned  off  the  leaves  with  a  knife,  leaving 
one  or  two  J  so  that  the  heads  might  be  tied  in  pair»  and  slimg  <m  a 
rope  for  catrjnng*  Thin-leaved  specimens  were  rejected,  inasmueh 
as  they  not  only  contain  little  nourishment,  but  blister  the  mouth 
wlien  eaten,  \Yldle  the  men  were  bringing  in  the  mescal,  the  women 
gathered  wood  for  fueL  Pits  were  dug,  and  after  the  fire  built  in 
them  liad  died  down  small  stones  were  placed  on  the  coals.  The 
mescal  was  then  placed  on  the  stones  and  the  whole  covered  with 
earth.  When  it  had  roasted  for  twenty-four  hours ^  a  small  opening 
was  made  in  the  pit  and  its  contents  examined;  if  the  cooking  was 
not  yet  complete,  the  opemng  was  «'losed  and  the  pit  left  undisturbtHi 
twelve  hours  longer.  If  the  roasting  was  not  done  when  the  pit  was 
first  opened  J  it  was  believed  that  the  incontinence  of  some  uienibem 
of  the  party  was  the  cause.  The  heads  of  the  fruit  were  opened  by 
removing  the  envehipe  on  one  side;  the  center  was  cut  out  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  when  it  was  ready  for  use  or  for  storing  away. 

Mescal  is  now*  obtained  from  the  Papagos.  It  is  eaten  by  chewing 
until  tlie  juice  is  extracted  and  rejecting  the  fiber.  It  is  used  alone 
or  together  with  pinole.  Sirup  is  extracted  fi"om  the  prepared  mescal 
by  boiling  until  the  juice  is  removed,  which  is  then  thickened  by  pro- 
longed boiling  until  it  becomes  a  black  simp,  somewhat  similar  to 
sorghum.     It  is  inferior  to  saguaro  sirup. 

A'pdrij  Monolepis  chenopoides.  The  roots  are  washed,  boiled  in 
an  olla,  and  cooled  in  a  basket.  '  The  water  is  squeezed  out,  and  they 
are  again  put  into  the  olla  w4th  a  little  fat  or  lard  and  salt.  After 
cooking  for  a  few^  moments  ttiey  are  ready  to  serve  with  tortillas, 
ThLs  plant  is  also  used  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  Mexicans,  who  are 
supposed  to  luive  learned  its  value  from  the  natives.  The  seeds  are 
}>oiled,  partially  dried,  parched,  ground  on  the  metate,  and  eaten  as 
pinole. 

AHafiak^  Cucurbita  foetidissima  H.  B,  K.  The  seeds  of  this  wild 
gourd  are  roasted  and  eaten. 

E'iJcdfl.  The  root  of  this  small  plant  is  gathered »  boiled,  and  eaten 
without  peeling. 

Haifhim,  Ohieya  tesota.  The  nuts  of  the  ironwood  tree  (pi.  vii,  a) 
are  parched  in  an  olla,  or,  wliat  is  more  usual,  the  broken  lialf  of  one, 
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and  eaten  without  further  preparation.  The  tree  grows  on  the  mesas 
on  all  sides  of  the  villages,  where  it  is  very  conspicuous  for  a  few  days 
in  May,  when  it  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  purple  flowers. 

Hd'kowaty  Phoradendron  californicum.  The  berries  of  the  mistletoe 
that  grows  on  the  mesquite  are  gathered  and  boiled  without  strip- 
ping from  the  stem.  They  are  taken  in  the  fingers,  and  the  berries 
stripped  off  into  the  mouth  as  eaten.  Various  species  uf  mistletoe 
are  very  abundant  on  the  trees  along  the  Gila,  but  this  one  only  is 
eaten. 

Hahy  Cucurbita  pepo  Linn.  The  common  species  of  pumpkin 
grown  by  the  Pimas,  as  well  as  by  the  whites  and  Mexicans,  is  cut  in 
strips  and  dried,  when  it  is  known  by  a  number  of  different  names, 
according  to  the  manner  of  cutting  and  the  particular  variety.  This 
species  includes  the  pumpkins  proper,  the  bush  scallop  squashes,  the 
summer  crook-necks,  and  the  white  or  yellow  warty  squashes.  The 
club-shaped,  pear-shaped,  or  long-cylindrical  smooth  squash  is  Cucur- 
bita moschata  Duchesne.  It  is  extensively  grown  by  the  Pimas.  The 
seeds  of  the  pumpkin  are  parched  and  eaten.  When  the  dried  pump- 
kin is  used,  it  is  softened  in  water  and  boiled. 

Ha'nUm,  Opuntia  arborescens.  The  fruit  of  this  cactus  (pi.  viii,  a) 
is  gathered  with  an  instrument  that  resembles  an  enlarged  wooden 
clothespin.  It  is  collected  in  large  quantities  and  carried  home  in 
the  ki^h^,  or  carrying  basket.  A  pit  is  dug  and  a  fire  built  in  it,  on 
which  stones  are  heated.  As  the  fire  dies  down  the  stoties  are  removed 
and  a  layer  of  the  saltbush,  Suseda  arborescens,  is  placed  over  the 
coals;  above  this  is  placed  a  layer  of  cactus  fruit,  then  hot  stones, 
and  so  alternately  to  the  top,  over  which  a  thick  layer  of  saltbush  is 
laid  with  earth  outside.  The  pit  is  left  undisturbed  over  one  night, 
then  its  contents  are  spread  out,  dried,  and  the  fruit  stirred  with  a 
stick  until  the  thorns  are  rubbed  off,  whereupon  it  is  ready  to  store 
away  for  future  use.  In  its  final  preparation  it  must  be  boiled.  It  is 
then  salted  and  eaten  with  pinole.  The  acid  flavor  is  usually  relieved 
by  the  addition  of  various  plants  cooked  as  greens. 

Ha'rsany,  Cereus  giganteus  Engelm.  The  fruit  of  the  giant  cac- 
tus, or,  as  it  is  more  generally  known  in  the  Southwest,  the  saguaro 
(pis.  VIII,  6,  and  ix,  c,  d),  is  gathered  in  Jime,  and  so  important  is 
the  harvest  that  the  event  marks  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  in 
the  Pima  calendar.  The  supply  is  a  large  one  and  only  industry  is 
required  to  make  it  available  throughout  the  entire  year,  as  both  the 
seeds  and  the  dried  fruit  may  be  preserved.  Seeds  that  have  passed 
through  the  body  are  sometimes  gathered  from  the  dried  feces, 
washed,  and  treated  as  those  obtained  directly  from  the  fruit,  though 
there  would  seem  to  be  some  special  value  ascribed  to  them  as  in  the 
case  of  the  "second  harvest'^  of  the  Seri." 


aCf.  W  J  MoCtoe  In  Seventeenth  Anno&l  Report  of  Boreau  of  American  Ethnology,  2U. 
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The  fruit  is  eateh  without  preparation  when  it  ripens.  It  is  of  a 
crimson  color  and  contains  many  black  seeds  about  the  size  of  those 
of  the  fig,  which  fruit  it  resembles  in  taste.  By  a  process  of  boiling 
and  fermentation  an  intoxicating  liquor  is  obtained  from  the  fresh 
fruit  which  has  been  more  highly  esteemed  than  the  nutritious  food 
and  has  rendered  this  new-year  a  season  of  debauchery.** 

The  fruit  is  dried  and  preserved  in  balls  15  or  more  centimeters 
in  diameter  (fig.  3).  From  either  the  fresh  or  dried  fruit  sirup  is 
extracted  by  boiling  it  ^'all  day.''  The  residue  is  ground  on  the 
metate  into  an  oily  paste  which  is  eaten  without  further  preparation. 
The  seeds  may  be  separated  from  the  pulp  at  the  time  of  drying  the 
fruit  and  may  be  eaten  raw  or  ground  on  the  metate  and  treated  as 
any  meal — put  into  water  to  form  a  pinole  or  combined  with  other 
meal  to  bake  into  bread. 

Ha' valtf  Yucca,  bacatta.  The  fruit  is  boiled,  dried,  groimd  on  the 
mealing-stone,  and  boiled  with  flour.  It  is  also  eaten  raw  as  a  cathar- 
tic. The  stems  are  reduced  to  pulp  and  used  as  soap.  Y.  elata  is 
also  used  as  soap. 

Ilo'nyy  Zea  Mays.  Com,  the  most  important  crop  of  the  Pueblo 
tribes,  has,  in  recent  years  at  least,  been  of  less  value  to  the  Pimas 
than  wheat.  The  numerous  varieties  are  all  prepared  in  about  the 
same  manner.  As  the  husked  corn  is  brought  in  by  the  women,  it  is 
piled  on  a  thin  layer  of  brush  and  roasted  by  burning  the  latter,  after 
which  it  is  cut  from  the  cob,  dried,  and  stored  away  for  future  use. 

a  "  I  arrived  at  the  Pimas  GUeflos,  accompanied  by  the  governor  of  the  Coco-Maricopas.  There  was 
great  rejoicement,  for  there  had  spread  thus  far  the  report  that  they  (the  Moquis)  had  me  killed.  The 
governor  of  the  Pimas  told  me  that  ail  the  relatives  were  well  content,  and  wishing  to  make  a  feast, 
all  the  pueblos  together.  I  agreed  to  this,  but  on  condition  that  it  should  be  apart  from  me,  foreseeing 
in  this  what  would  come  to  pass.  In  a  little  while  I  heard  that  they  were  singing  'a  heap'  (de  monton) ; 
this  was  stopped  presently,  but  was  followed  by  a  great  uproar  of  discordant  voices,  and  shouting,  in 
which  they  said,  *We  are  good!  We  are  happy!  We  know  God!  We  are  the  fellows  to  fight  the 
Apaches!  We  are  glad  the  old  man  (as  they  call  me)  has  come,  and  not  been  killed!'  This  extrava- 
gant shouting  (exorbitante  griteria),  a  thing  foreign  to  the  seriousness  of  the  Pimas,  I  knew  came  from 
drinking,  which  produced  various  effects.  Some  came  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  saluting  me.  One 
said,  'I  am  padre  de  Pedro.'  Another  said  to  me,  'Thou  hast  to  baptize  a  child.'  Another,  'This  is 
thy  home— lietake  not  thyself  to  see  the  king,  nor  to  Tucson.'  Others  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  partly 
in  Spanish,  so  that  though  I  felt  very  angry  at  such  general  drunkenness,  there  did  not  fail  me  some 
gusto  to  1  ear  the  good  expressions  into  which  they  burst,  even  when  deprived  of  reason.  The  next 
day  I  complained  of  these  excesses  to  the  governor,  who  told  me  that  it  only  happened  a  few  times  and 
in  the  season  of  saguaro,  and  adding  that  it  made  his  jxiople  vomit  yellow  and  kept  them  in  good  health. 
What  most  pleased  me  was  to  see  that  no  woman  got  drunk ;  instead  of  which  saw  many  of  them  leading 
by  the  bridle  the  horse  upon  which  her  husband  was  mounted,  gathering  up  at  the  same  time  the  clothes 
and  beads  that  the  men  scattered  about,  in  order  that  none  should  be  lost."  (Garc6s's  Diarj-,  438.) 
"  The  three  pitahaya  months,"  says  Father  Salva-Tierra  [describing  the  saguaro  harvest  in  Cali- 
fornia], ''resemble  the  carnival  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  when  the  men  arc  in  a  great  measure  stupi- 
fled  or  mad.  The  natives  here  also  throw  aside  what  reason  they  have,  giving  themselves  up  to  feast- 
ings,  dancings,  entertainments  of  the  neighboring  raneherias,  buffooneries,  and  comedies,  such  as  they 
are;  and  in  these,  whole  nights  arc  spent  to  the  high  diversion  of  the  audience.  The  actors  are 
selected  for  their  talent  of  imitation;  and  they  execute  their  parts  admirably  well."  (Venegas,  His- 
tory of  California,  i,  82.)  *'The  gathering  of  this  fruit  may  l>e  considered  as  the  harvest  of  the 
native  inhabitants.  They  can  eat  as  much  of  it  as  they  please,  and  with  some  this  food  agrees  so 
well  that  they  become  corpulent  during  that  period,  and  for  this  reason  I  was  sometimes  unable  to 
recogni7x»  at  first  sight  individuals  otherwise  perfwtly  familiar  to  me,  who  visited  me  after  having  tod 
thn-e  or  four  weeks  on  these  pitahayas."  (Jacob  Paegert,  The  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  the  Cali- 
fomian  Peninsula,  in  Smithsonian  I{eport,  1803,  303.) 
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The  shelled  com  is  ground  on  the  metate  and  baked  in  large  cakes 
in  the  ashes.  Com  is  also  boiled  with  ashes,  dried,  and  the  hulls 
washed  off,  then  thoroughly  dried  and  parched  with  coals  or  over 
the  fire.  It  is  then  made  into  a  gruel,  but  is  not  so  highly  regarded 
as  the  wheat  pinole. 

I'savik,  The  thorns  of  this  cactus  are  removed  as  soon  as  gathered, 
and  it  is  eaten  without  further  preparation. 

rtany,  Atriplex  sp.  The  heads  of  this  saltbush  are  pounded  up 
in  the  mortar  and  screened  to  separate  the  hulls.  The  seeds  are 
washed,  spread  to  dry,  parched  in  a  piece  of  olla,  and  ground  on  the 
metate.     They  are  then  ready  to  be  eaten  as  pinole,  or  dry,  in  the 


Fig.  3.  Dried  saguaro  fruit. 

latter  case  a  pinch  of  the  meal  being  taken  alternately  with  a  sip  of 
water. 

Ka'ifsa,  Cicer  arietinum  Linn.  The  chick-pea  is  raised  in  small 
quantities  and  is  also  purchased  from  thq  traders.  This  is  the  gara- 
banzo  of  Mexico.  The  name  chicos  is  sometimes  appUed  to  this  pea 
as  it  is  to  anything  small,  especially  to  small  or,  rather,  sweet  com 
that  is  just  old  enough  for  roasting. 

KSfy  Chenopodium  murale.  The  seed  is  gathered  early  in  the  sum- 
mer and  prepared  by  parching  and  grinding,  after  which  it  may  be 
eaten  as  pinole  or  combined  with  other  meal. 

K&'meiivat,  After  the  August  rains  this  seed  is  gathered,  parched 
over  coals  in  the  parching  pan,  ground  on  the  metate,  and  eaten  as. 
pinole. 
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Kan'yo,  Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.  Sorghum  is  cuhivated  when  the 
water  supply  permits.  It  has  been  obtained  recently  from  the  whites, 
who  raise  it  extensively  in  the  Southwest. 

Ki'dk.  The  heads  of  this  annual  are  gathered  and  the  seeds  beaten 
out  with  the  ki&h&  stick  used  as  a  flail.  The  seeds  are  moistened, 
parched,  which  makes  it  resemble  pop  corn,  ground  on  the  metate, 
and  eaten  by  taking  alternately  pinches  of  meal  and  sips  of  water. 

K&iy  Prosopis  velutina.  Mesquite  beans®  formed  nearly  if  not 
quite  the  most  important  article  of  diet  of  the  Pimas  in  primitive 
times  (pi.  X,  a).  They  are  still  extensively  used,  though  the  supply 
is  somewhat  curtailed  by  the  live  stock  which  feed  avidly  upon 
them.     As  already  stated,  the  crop  sometimes  fails,  ^'especially  in 


Fig.  4.  Sheds  with  caches  on  roofs. 


hard  times,' ^  as  one  of  our  informants  naively  remarked.  The  mes- 
quite harvest  takes  place  somewhat  later  than  that  of  the  saguaro. 
The  beans  are  gathered  and  stored  in  the  pod  in  cylindrical  bins  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  or  sheds  (fig.  4).  While  yet  on  the  trees,  the 
bean  pods  are  bored  by  larvae  of  the  family  Bruchidae.  ^ 


a  Analysis  of  mesquite  beans,  including  the  pod: 

Percent. 

Moisture 5. 9G 

Dry  matter 94. 04 

Crude  ash 5.  20 

Crude  fat 5. 1 2 


Per  cent. 

Crude  cellulose 32. 53 

Albuminoids 14. 03 

Nitrogen-free  extract 37. 13 

Nutritive  ratio 1: 5.8 


"  The  amount  of  cellulose,  or  woody  fiber,  is  very  much  larger  in  the  bean,  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen- 
fi'ee  extract  considerably  smaller;  hiit  the  albuminoids  and  fats  compare  very  well  indeed.  The  bean 
pod  is  4  to  8  inches  In  length,  and  grows  in  bunches  from  six  to  eight  pods  to  the  bunch."  Third  Annual 
Report,  1888,  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Reference  kindly  supplied  by  Mr  Ewell,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

*> "  There  are  two  species  of  Bnichus  which  are  especially  common  in  mesquite  seeds  in  Arizona— both 
the  common  mesquite  and  the  screw  be^n,  namely,  Bruchus  prosopis  Lt»c.  and  Bruchus  desertorum 
Lee.  Occasionally  other  species  breed  in  the  seeds."  Dr  L.  O.  Howard,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
letter. 
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The  beans  are  prepared  for  use  by  being  pounded  up  in  a  mortar 
with  a  stone  pestle,  or,  if  a  large  quantity  is  required,  with  a  large 
wooden  one.  The  pods  may  be  ground  with  the  beans.  Another 
method  of  preparation  is  to  separate  the  beans  from  the  pods,  parch 
them  by  tossing  them  up  in  a  pan  of  live  coals,  and  reduce  them  to 
meal  by  grinding,  whereupon  they  may  be  eaten  as  pinole.  This 
has  a  sweetish  taste  and  is  reputed  to  be  very  nourishing. 

The  catkins  of  the  mesquite  are  eaten  mthout  preparation  by  strip- 
ping from  the  stem  between  the  teeth. 

The  white  gum  which  exudes  from  the  mesquite  limbs  is  used  in 
making  candy. 

The  inner  bark  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  rennet. 

Ko'ldtc  uhHtaJd,  Parkinsonia  microphylla  (in  the  foothills) ;  P.  tor- 
reyana  (on  the  mesas)  (pi.  x,  6).  The  paloverde  bean  was  formerly 
eaten  either  as  gathered  or  after  being  pounded  in  the  mortar.  It 
was  not  eaten  as  pinole,  but  was  sometimes  mixed  with  mesquite 
meal. 

Ko'mHilt  The  heads  are  gathered  and  washed,  sometimes  twice, 
then  boiled  in  an  oUa  with  a  little  water.  Wheat  flour  and  a  sea- 
soning of  salt  are  added  and  the  whole  is  stirred  until  the  heads  fall  to 
pieces. 

Ko'-olcupaltillc.  According  to  tradition  the  seeds  were  eaten  in  prim- 
itive times,  but  no  one  now  knows  how  they  were  prepared.  The 
plant  is  now  boiled  with  meat  as  greens. 

Ko'iUcUtj  Prosopis  pubescens.  Screw  beans  are  abundant  along 
the  banks  of  the  Gila.  They  are  cooked  in  pits  which  are  lined  with 
arrow  bushes  set  on  end.  The  beans  are  placed  in  layers  alternating 
with  cocklebur  leaves,  the  whole  covered  with  earth  and  left  to  stand 
three  or  four  days,  after  which  they  are  taken  out  and  spread  to  dry. 
They  are  then  ready  to  use  or  store  away  in  the  arrow-bush  basket 
bins  on  the  house  tops.  They  are  further  prepared  for  food  by  pound- 
ing up  in  a  mortar,  the  fine  flour  then  being  ready  to  be  eaten  as 
pinole.  The  coarser  portion  is  taken  up  in  the  hands  with  water, 
the  juice  sucked  through  the  fingers,  and  the  remainder  rejected. 

Kwa'ciolt,  Licium  fremontii  var.     The  red  berry  is  boiled  and  eaten. 

McL-dtatHk.  This  is  described  as  resembling  asparagus.  The  stems 
may  be  eaten  raw  or  boiled  or  roasted  in  the  ashes. 

Me'la,  Citrullus  vulgaris  Shrad.  Watermelons  are  among  the  most 
important  crops  of  the  Pimas  and  are  eaten  during  at  least  six  months 
of  the  year. 

Naf\  Opuntia  engelmanni.  The  thorns  are  brushed  off  the  fruit 
of  the  prickly  pear  before  it  is  gathered.  It  is  then  peeled  and  eaten, 
the  seeds  being  thro^oi  away.  The  Papagos  make  a  sirup  from  the 
fruit  (which  is  said  to  cause  fever  in  those  not  accustomed  to  its  use) 
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and  dry  the  fruit  as  they  do  that  of  the  saguaro,  but  the  Pimas  make 
no  further  use  of  it  than  to  eat  it  raw. 

Nyi'dtaniy  Malva  sp.  This  plant  is  boiled  and  the  liquid  used  in 
making  pinole  in  times  of  famine. 

(/-opatf  Acacia  greggii.  The  beans  of  the  cat's-claw  (pi.  vn,  6) 
were  eaten  in  primitive  times,  but  no  one  of  the  present  generation 
knows  how  they  were  prepared. 

Ositci/wutpat,  Zizyphus  lycioides.  The  black  berry  of  this  thorny 
bush  is  gathered  in  the  basket  bowls  after  it  has  been  beaten  down 
with  sticks.     It  is  eaten  raw  and  the  seeds  are  thrown  away. 

Pap^Jcam.  The  heads  are  tied  in  bunches  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
They  are  then  shelled,  screened,  the  seeds  parched,  ground  on  the 
metate,  and  eaten  as  pinole.     They  are  ''not  sweet.'' 

PavfUO,  Phaseolus  vulgaris  Linn.  At  least  one  variety  of  the  com- 
mon kidney  bean,  pole  bean,  bunch  bean,  etc.,  was  known  to  the 
natives  before  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards.  Venegas  states"  that 
"  red  frixoles,  or  kidney  beans''  [Phaseolus  sp.],  were  cultivated  by  the 
natives  of  lower  California,  and  this  may  have  been  the  variety  known 
in  Pimeria.^ 

PeVtaJcany,  Triticimi  sativum  Lam.  Wheat  is  the  principal  crop 
of  the  Pimas,  and  four  varieties  are  known  to  them.  It  is  ground 
on  the  metate  to  make  the  flour  used  in  cooking  the  great  loaves 
that  weigh  from  10  to  20  pounds.  Tortillas  resembling  those  of 
the  Mexicans  are  now  more  commonly  used  than  the  heavy  loaves  of 
former  days.  A  light  and  toothsome  doughnut  is  fried  in  bubbling 
hot  suet  (pi.  VI,  a).  One  of  the  commonest  methods  of  preparing 
wheat  is  to  parch  it,  grind  it  on  the  metate,  and  eat  it  as  a  sort  of  thin 
gruel  called  hak(I)  tcol;  or  the  wheat  maybe  boiled  before  parching, 
in  which  case  the  product  is  known  as  p&rs&i  tcoi.  Both  are  known  to 
the  whites  by  the  Mexican  term  '^pinole." 

Rsat.  The  bulb  of  the  wild  onion  is  eaten.  It  is  common  on  the 
slopes  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Estrellas. 

Rsf/'OwHt.     The  fine  reddish  seed  is  boiled  with  flour  as  a  mush. 

lisiysi-rllk.     This  is  used  as  greens  with  similar  plants. 

a  History  of  California,  45. 

b  The  entire  region  occupied  by  triT)es  of  the  Piman  stock,  extending  over  the  larger  part  of  Sonora 
as  far  northward  as  the  Uio  Gila,  was  known  to  the  Spanish  as  Pimeria.  That  portion  l)etween  the 
Yaquis  and  the  Gila  was  calle<l  Piincrla  Alta.  The  Papagos  occupy  nearly  all  this  territory,  and  of 
late  it  is  commonly  called  Pnpngueria.  For  an  undetennlned  number  of  centuries  the  Pimas  proper 
have  occupied  the  middle  (lila  district.  Their  habitat  differs,  therefore,  from  that  of  the  other  tribes 
of  the  stock,  and  for  convenience  their  territory  will  l)e  here  designated  by  the  term  Pimeria. 

Buschmann  states  in  Die  Pima-Sprachethat "  L»uflot  de  Motnifi  (exploration  du  territoire  de  V Oregon, 
des  Calif omies  et  de  la  mer  rermeille  T.  I..  Par.  1844,  p.  208)  setzt  die  Pimeria  alta  von  den  Fltissen  Colo- 
rado und  Gila  an  bis  zur  Stadt  Jlermosillo  und  zum  rio  de  los  Ures.die  Pimeria  baxa  von  da  an  biszum 
rio  del  Fuerte,  welcher  die  Gran/.e  von  Sonora  und  Cinaioa  bildet.  Er  setzt  beide,  zu  grosse  Pimerias 
glcioh  Ober-  und  Nleder-Sonora:  'La  Sonore  se  divine  en  kauie  et  basse,  et  prend  aussi,  b,  cause  des 
Indiens  Pimas,  Ic  nam  de  Pimeria  aita  y  baja.'  Arricivita  (p.  3%)  bestimmt  die  Pimeria  alta  so:  *  Die 
ganze  Pimeria  alta  dehnt  sich  au.s  voni  Presidio  de  Termite  bis  zu  den  playasde  r«6orra.  (iber  100  leguas; 
und  von  der  Mission  S.  Ignado  von  S  nach  N  bis  zum  0»/«-Flussc.  wio<ier  100  leguas;  ihr  gnisster  Theil 
liegt  unter  dem  30ten  Breitengrade.     Toda  la  Pimeria  (397;  estd  habHada  de  Indios.'  "    P.  321,  322. 
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Sai^tOScavi  iavik.  The  leaf  of  this  thorny  plant  is  eaten  raw  or 
boiled. 

Si'etcu,  Cucumis  melo  Linn.  The  muskmelon  is  extensively  raised 
by  the  Pimas. 

Si'vitcUt,  Ruraex  hymenosepalus.  The  canaigre  is  cultivated  by 
the  whites  in  the  Gila  valley  for  tannin,  yet  it  is  eaten  by  the  Pimas. 
The  stem  is  roasted  in  the  ashes  or,  recently,  stewed  with  sugar.  We 
have  seen  the  children  greedily  devouring  the  raw  roots  in  March. 
Doctor  Palmer  states  that  the  roots  are  used  to  tan  deerskin  and 
also  as  soap. 

So'-oaotj  Sophia  pinnata  (Walt)  Britton.  The  seeds  are  parched, 
ground,  and  mixed  with  water  to  form  pinole.  The  Mexicans  of 
Arizona  use  the  leaves  of  this  plant  in  preparing  a  drink.  An  infu- 
sion made  from  the  leaves  is  also  employed  as  a  remedy  for  sores. 

TdJciy  Gosypium  sp.  The  cotton  plant  is  no  longer  raised,  but  from 
pre-Spanish  days  down  to  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  it  was  culti- 
vated both  for  the  fiber  and  the  seeds.  The  latter  were  pounded  up 
with  mesquite  beans  in  the  mortar  or  they  were  sometimes  parched 
and  eaten  without  grinding." 

TapTc,  These  seeds  resenible  those  of  flax  in  appearance.  They 
are  eaten  either  raw  or  boiled  and  are  yet  extensively  used. 

TapJcaU.  This  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  squash  that  is  cultivated 
by  the  Pimas  at  the  present  time. 

Td'ta  d'nUJcy  Atriplex  nuttallii.  The  stems  of  this  saltbush  are 
boiled  with  wheat.  They  are  cut  in  short  lengths  and  used  some- 
times as  a  stuffing  for  roast  rabbit. 

THa,  Salvia  columbaria  Benth.  The  seeds  when  infused  in  water 
form  a  pleasant  mucilaginous  beverage,  very  popular  with  the 
Pimas. 

Tci'dldi.  The  fruit  of  this  cactus  is  brought  by  the  Papagos  and 
traded  to  the  Pimas.  It  is  cooked  in  the  same  manner  as  Opuntia 
arborescens. 

Tdaaolty  Echinocactus  wislizeni.  The  pulp  of  the  visnaga  is  con- 
sidered valuable  in  lieu  of  water  to  those  sufl'ering  from  thirst.  It  is 
also  eaten  after  being  cut  in  strips  and  boiled  all  day.  It  is  some- 
times boiled  with  mesquite  beans,  a  layer  each  in  the  cooking  olla. 
It  is  occasionally  boiled  with  sugar.  It  is  quite  a  popular  confection 
among  the  whites,  who,  in  some  places,  obtain  the  raw  material  from 
the  Papagos. 

Tci'-itJcwataJcj  Lithospermum  sp.  The  leaves  are  eaten  without 
preparation. 

a  C.  D.  Poston  stated  in  1S64  that  he  had  recently  furnished  the  Pimas  with  500  pounds  of  cotton  seed, 
though  ho  did  not  give  any  reason  for  doing  so.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  Pimas  had  sufficient  seed 
from  the  plant  that  they  had  raised  from  time  immemorial. 
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Tcil'tipin  (Sp.).  This  pepper  is  raised  by  the  Papagos  and  brought 
to  the  Pimas. 

Tco'hokia,  The  leaves  are  gathered  in  spring  and  sometimes  baked 
in  tortillas.  In  summer  the  seeds  are  gathered,  groimd  on  the  metate, 
mixed  with  meal  or  squash,  or  they  may  be  parched  and  groimd  to 
be  eaten  dry. 

Tco'tcik  a'nUk,  Suseda  arborescens;  S.  suffrutescens.  These  are 
added  to  greens  or  cactus  fruit  to  give  flavor. 

To'a,  Quercus  oblongifolia.  The  acorns  of  this  oak  are  traded 
from  the  Papagos.  After  the  hulls  have  been  removed  they  are 
parched  and  ground  into  meal. 

£1  rtam,  Atriplex  lentiformis.  The  seed  of  this  saltbush  is  cooked 
in  pits  which  are  lined  with  Suseda  arborescens  and  the  papery  inner 
bark  of  the  cottonwood  moistened  and  mixed  together.  The  roasting 
requires  but  one  night,  then  the  seeds  are  taken  out,  dried,  parched, 
and  laid  away  for  future  use.  When  eaten,  it  is  placed  in  a  cup  and 
water  added  until  a  thick  gruel  is  produced. 

Vakwai'hai'lndijimj  Solanum  elaeagnifolium.  The  berries  are  put  in 
the  milk  from  which  cheese  is  made  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  rennet. 

Va¥wandamj  Rumex  berlandieri.  This  plant  is  used  with  the 
cactus  fruit,  Opuntia  arborescens,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  saltbush, 
Su8eda  arborescens. 

Vi'pinoiy  Opuntia  versicolor.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  eaten  raw, 
but  it  is  usually  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  Opuntia  arborescens. 

Dr  Edward  Palmer,  who  collected  among  the  Pimas  in  1885, 
obtained  some  nuts  of  the  *^ quinine  plant, ^'  Simmondsia  califomica 
Nutt.,  which  he  says  are  eaten  either  raw  or  parched.  Professor 
Thornber  states  that  the  Mexicans  use  the  oil  as  a  hair  tonic.  He  also 
describes  an  '^ Indian  potato,"  Hofl'manseggia  falcaria  Cav.,  which, 
when  roasted,  tastes  like  the  cultivated  Irish  potato.  However,  this 
is  a  member  of  the  pea  family  and  not  a  potato.  A  true  Solanum 
is  found  native  to  Arizona,  but  we  have  not  learned  that  the  Pimas 
know  of  it. 

At  least  three  kinds  of  chewing  gum  are  in  use.  That  most  highly 
esteemed  is  called  vi-ipam,  ''milky ;  ^'  it  is  obtained  from  a  plant  which 
somewhat  resembles  a  sweet-potato  vine.  The  pointed  pods  are 
gathered,  their  milk  poured  into  a  squash  stalk  and  heated  in  the 
ashes,  whereupon  it  is  ready  to  chew.  A  bush,  Encelia  farinosa, 
called  tohafs,  exudes  a  clear  gum;  and  that  on  the  stems  of  some  of  the 
C'ompositae  is  sometimes  gathered  and  chewed  by  children. 
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MEDICINAL   PLANTS 

A'taftdk.  The  root  of  the  wild  gourd  <*  is  pounded  up  in  mortars, 
boiled,  and  the  extracted  juice  put  into  the  ear  to  cure  earache.  It  is 
poured  into  a  hollow  tooth  to  stop  aching.  **It  kills  maggots  in  open 
sores." 

Ha'tuniy  Sphaeralcea  angustifolia.  The  leaves  are  boiled  and  used 
as  a  remedy  for  diarrhea.  Another  informant  states  that  the  root 
is  boiled  and  the  liquid  extracted  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  biliousness. 

Ka'Jcaitco  u-us,  ''quail  plant/'  Heliotropiiim  curassavicum.  The 
upper  part  of  the  light  yellowish  root  is  dried  and  ground  in  mortars, 
dried  again,  and  ground  very  fine  upon  the  metate,  when  it  is  ready 
to  be  applied  to  sores  or  wounds  after  they  have  been  washed. 

Kalcjntdm.  The  leaves  of  this  bush  are  boiled  and  the  extract  used 
as  an  emetic. 

K&i,  Prosopis  velutina.  The  black  gum  of  the  mesquite  is  boiled 
and  the  dilute  liquid  used  as  a  wash  for  sore  eyes  and  open  wounds. 
The  inner  bark  of  the  mesquite  is  boiled  and  the  liquid  used  as  an 
emetic  and  cathartic. 

KdikiUj  Prosopis  pubescens.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  screw 
bean  is  pounded  up  in  mortars,  dried,  and  again  ground  into  a  fine 
powder  on  the  metate;  or  it  may  be  boiled  without  pounding  or 
grinding  and  the  liquid  used  as  a  dressing  for  wounds.  After  a  few 
days,  as  the  wound  heals,  the  dry  powder  is  substituted. 

OsikakamHik,  Pluchea  borealis.  The  bark  of  the  arrow-bush  root 
is  separated  by  pounding  between  stones  and  then  placed  in  water 
for  a  few  hours  to  extract  a  liquid  for  w^ashing  the  face  and  for  sore 
eyes. 

O'sitcivrdUpaty  Zizyphus  lycioides.  The  root  of  this  bush  is  pounded 
up  in  mortars  and  boiled,  the  liquid  extracted  being  used  as  a  remedy 
for  sore  eyes. 

Pihoi.  An  evil  spirit  that  lives  in  the  east  is  called  Pihoj.  He 
causes  certain  diseases,  which  have  their  appropriate  songs.  One 
informant  declared  that  a  tree  that  grows  near  the  Maricopa  village 
on  the  Gila  was  also  called  pihof,  and  from  it  a  medicine  stick  is 
made  that  will  cure  diseases  of  the  throat.  The  writer  was  unable 
either  to  verify  or  to  disprove  this  statement. 

Rsios.  Two  unidentified  species  of  Bigelovia  are  used  as  a  dress- 
ing for  scarified  wounds.  The  bruised  leaves  are  applied  to  bleeding 
surfaces  that  have  been  cut  with  broken  glass. 

RavkaikoTdikj  Larrea  mexicana.  The  leaves  of  the  creosote  bush 
(pi.  IX,  a)  are  boiled  and  the  liquor  is  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  when  it 
is  drunk  as  an  emetic.     The  boiled  leaves  are  also  used  as  a  poultice. 

•  In  pioneer  days  the  whites  used  the  roots  of  two  species  of  wild  gonrds,  Cocurbita  palnutta 
and  C.  digitata,  as  a  cathartic,  Doctor  Palmer  stating  that  they  were  "  very  much  beliked  by  the 
soldiers." 
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SivitcUt,  Rumex  hymenosepalus.  The  root  of  the  canaigre  is 
dried,  ground  and  the  powder  applied  to  sores. 

So'am  Tii'dseUckam,  ''yellow  flower."  An  infusion  made  from  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  sore  eyes. 

jjrtam,  Atriplex  lentiformis.  The  root  is  powdered  and  applied  to 
sores. 

/jrfo,  Krameria  parvifolia.  Used  in  the  same  maimer  as  the 
preceding. 

Vai'evxiy  Xanthium  canadense.  Cocklebur  pulp  is  combined  with 
soot  as  a  remedy  for  sore  eyes. 

Va'valshy  Houttuynia  californica,  called  ''yerba  mansa"  by  the 
Mexicans.  The  roots  are  crushed  and  boiled.  The  extract  is  used 
as  a  tea  for  consumptives,  according  to  one  informant,  and  as  an 
emetic  according  to  another. 

VipHLkanij  Alba  marginata.     The  root  is  chewed  as  an  emetic. 

Teamsters'  Tea,  Ephedra  antisyphilitica  Beriand,  is  a  native  of 
Arizona,  and  is  used  by  the  Pimas  in  making  a  beverage.  It  is  also 
used  by  both  the  Pimas  and  Mexicans  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis. 

A  composite,  Perezia  wrightii,  is  used  as  a  styptic. 

Thamnosma  montanum  is  said  to  be  used  as  a  decoction  for  the 
cure  of  gonorrhea  by  the  Pimas  and  Apaches.  (Dr  Edward  Palmer, 
manuscript.)* 

ANIMALS    USED   FOR    FOOD 

Kd'-dtci,  or  tdsi'-iJcdlty  Tayassu  angulatum  sonoriense.  The  peccary 
is  yet  found  in  the  larger  mountain  chains  that  were  f ormeriy  reached 
by  the  hunters  of  Pimeria,  though  the  Gila  river  is  about  the  north- 
em  limit  of  the  range  of  this  animal  in  the  West.  It  could  never 
have  been  an  important  article  of  diet,  and  is  practically  unknown 
to  the  younger  generation. 

Kaj]  Taxidea  taxus  (subspecies?).  The  badger  is  occasionally  seen 
along  the  Gila,  but  is  not  abundant  and  is  no  longer  eaten.  It  is 
one  of  the  animals  that  cause  disease  among  men,  and  a  badger  tail 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  medicine-man's  equipment. 

.  Ka'lcatco,  Lophortyx  gambeli.  The  handsome  topknot  quail  is  the 
most  abundant  of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  Gila  thickets.  It 
is  tabued  to  the  women,  though  no  explanation  for  this  could  be 
discovered. 

Ka!s6n.  A  "raf  was  formerly  eaten,  but  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble during  my  stay  to  get  specimens  for  identification.^ 


a  This  is  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the  "cordoncillo"  of  the  Arizona  Mexicans,  from  which 
an  infusion  is  made  that  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  blood  purifier.    (Thoml)er.) 

t»Mr  Fisher,  of  the  Biological  Survey,  lists  the  following  species  of  mice  and  rats  for  Pimeria:  Mus 
alexundrinus,  introduced;  Mus  musculus,  introduced;  Mus  norvegicus,  introduced;  Orychomys  tor- 
ridus;  Teromyscus,  2-3  species;  Sigmodon  hispldus  arizonse;  Reithrodontomys  (sp.?);  Neotoma  (sp.?) ; 
Fiber  zibethicus  pallidas. 
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Kd'viy  Castor  canadensis  frondator.  The  beaver  was  common  along 
the  Gila,  and  was  esteemed  highly  for  food." 

Kafviyo,  Equus  caballus.  The  horse  is  seldom  eaten  by  the  Pimas. 
In  times  of  famine,  however,  horses  are  sometimes  used,  although  the 
more  than  half-starved  condition  of  the  animals  suggests  anything 
but  nourishing  viands. 

Ko'-ovik,  Antilocapra  americana  mexicana.  The  antelope  is  now 
unknown  in  Pimeria,  but  the  hunters  of  former  centuries  success- 
fully stalked  these  animals  upon  the  mesas,  particulariy  upon  the 
higher  grassy  plains  to  the  eastward. 

Ma'TcHm,  These  unidentified  worms  (?)  are  plentiful  when  a  rainy 
season  insures  a  heavy  crop  of  desert  plants.  They  are  gathered  in 
large  quantities,  their  heads  pulled  off,  and  intestines  removed.  The 
women  declare  that  their  hands  swell  and  become  sore  if  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  skin  of  the  worms.  The  worms  are  then  put  into 
cooking  pots  lined  with  branches  of  saltbush  and  boiled.  The  skins 
are  braided  together  while  yet  soft  and  dried  a  day  or  two  in  the  sun. 
The  dry  and  brittle  sticks  are  eaten  at  any  time  without  further 
preparation. 

Ma'vU,  Felis  hippotestes  aztecus.  The  puma  is  yet  abimdant  in 
the  mountain  ranges  of  Arizona,  and  in  former  times  one  was  occa- 
sionally secured  by  the  Pimas  when  in  quest  of  other  game. 

Rsiflllc.  There  are  at  least  six  species  of  ground  squirrels  in  this 
region,**  but  in  the  absence  of  specimens  the  writer  could  not  learn 
if  the  Pimas  distinguished  among  them.  When  water  was  obtain- 
able it  was  poured  into  the  burrows  of  these  squirrels  until  they  were 
driven  out,  whereupon  they  were  killed  with  clubs  or  shot  with  arrows. 
They  were  tabued  to  the  women  under  penalty  of  nosebleed  or 
deficiency  in  flow  of  milk  for  their  babies. 

Si'-(k,  Odocoileus  couesi.  White-tail  deer  are  yet  fairly  common  in 
the  mountains  and  two  deerskins  were  seen  among  the  Pimas  during 
the  period  of  six  months  spent  with  them.  Perhaps  one  in  two  or 
three  years  would  be  an  excessive  estimate  of  the  number  killed  by 
the  men  of  the  Gila  River  reservation.  The  deer '  figures  largely  in 
their  traditions  and  religion. 

Ta'matdlt.  During  the  winter  months  these  birds  are  caught  at 
nearly  every  house  by  means  of  traps.  The  trap  commonly  used  is 
described  on  page  101. 

a  The  earliest  American  Invaders  of  Plmerla  were  beaver  trappers  who  descended  the  011a  early  In 
the  last  century.  One  of  the  first  Americans  that  the  oldest  living  Pimas  remember  was  KA'vI 
V&'namam,  "  Beaver  Hat,"  who  told  the  Plmaa  that  the  buildings  now  in  rubis  along  the  Gila  and 
Salt  rivers  were  destroyed  by  waterspouts.  He  lived  several  years  among  the  Pimas,  and  was 
finally  killed  near  Presoott  by  Apaches. 

6Eutamias  dorsalis  (?),  Spermophilus  canesoens,  S.  grammunis,  S.  harilsl,  S.  spUosoma  macrospi- 
lotos  (Oracle),  S.  tereticaudus  (Fort  Yuma). 
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Tdpi,  Lepus  arizonas.  The  small  cottontail  is  fairly  common  in 
river  bottoms  and  on  the  mesa  throughout  the  Pima  coimtry.  It  is 
shot  with  arrows  made  with  a  straight  point  without  stone  or  metal 
head.  It  is  included  in  the  list  of  victims  that  result  from  rabbit 
drives  in  which  the  hares,  Lepus  texianus  and  L.  alleni,  are  the  prin- 
cipal desiderata. 

Tdrsdny,  Ovis  nelsoni.  The  mountain  sheep  has  served  as  food 
when  obtainable,  though  it  has  been  many  years  since  they  have 
been  abundant." 

Tcolc  tcof,  Lepus  texianus.  There  are  two  species  of  large  hares 
along  the  Gila,  where  they  are  termed  "jack  rabbits"  by  the  whites, 
very  few  of  whom  distinguish  them  apart.  The  Pimas,  however, 
recognize  the  diflference  and  call  this  species  the  dark  or  gray,  and 
the  other  the  white,  tcof. 

Tcu'tcvltf  Gallus  domesticus.  During  the  late  Spanish  and  the 
Mexican  regime  a  small  breed  of  fowl  was  introduced,  probably  by 
the  Papagos,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  large  varieties  brought 
by  the  Americans  in  the  last  half  century.  Hens'  eggs  are  eaten 
either  fried  or  boiled.  One  of  the  interpreters  confided  to  Mrs  Russell 
that  she  economized  time  and  labor  by  boiling  the  eggs  in  the  coffee. 

To'a  tcof,  Lepus  alleni.  These  are  common  and  utilized  for  food  to 
a  considerable  extent.  There  seems  to  be  no  preference  for  one 
species  of  hare  over  the  others,  but  "none  are  so  good  as  beef."  The 
stomachs  of  this  hare  and  of  Lepus  texianus  are  used  in  making 
cheese. 

Va'owdJcj  Procyon  lotor.  The  raccoon  is  said  to  be  used  for  food, 
though  the  writer  did  not  see  any  of  the  animals  or  any  of  their 
skins  during  a  stay  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Arizona. 

Vd'prsa,  Thomonys  cervinus.  Gopher  hunts  are  occasionally 
arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  in  which  the  hares  are  driven. 
The  animals  are  poked  out  of  their  retreats  with  sticks  and  without 
preparation  thrown  upon  the  coals  to  roast. 

o  "  Having  traversed  4  leagues,  we  arrived  at  a  town,  Tusonimon,  which  Is  so  named  from  a  great 
heap  of  horns,  from  the  wild  or  sylvan  sheep,  which  appears  like  a  hill,  and  from  the  numbers  that 
there  are  of  the  animals,  they  make  the  common  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants."  (Juan  Matio  Mange: 
Diary  extract  translated  for  Schoolcraft,  in,  303.)  This  visit  of  Mange  to  the  Pima  towns  was  In 
November,  1697.  The  discovery  of  this  statement  by  Mange  and  also  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  Mr 
Hodge  directed  the  writer's  attention  to  the  significance  attaching  to  the  horns  of  the  mountain  sheep 
after  he  had  returned  from  his  sojourn  among  the  I*imas.  Inquiry  was  then  made  of  a  number  of 
Pinia  correspondents  and  of  Mr  C.  H.  Cook,  at  Sacaton.  The  latter  ascertained  from  Antonio  Azul, 
the  head  chief,  that  the  horns  of  the  mountain  sheep  were  never  brought  home  by  hunters,  which  does 
not  agree  with  Mange's  statement.  Each  man  had  a  place  set  apart  where  he  deposited  them  in 
order  that  they  might  exert  no  evil  influence  upon  the  winds  or  rains.  At  times  the  Papagos  held 
rain  ceremonies,  during  which  the  medicine-men  deposited  the  tails  of  mountain  sheep  together  with 
eagle  feathers  at  springs.  The  same  trilie  at  one  time  sacrificed  some  children  in  their  efforts  to  increase 
the  supply  of  water,  but  "instead  of  bringing  them  water  this  dried  up  all  the  springs."  A  few 
mountain  sheep  remain  in  the  Superstition  mountains  and  in  the  other  high  ranges  near  and  on 
the  reservation.  When  climbing  the  Sierra  Estrolla,  in  March,  1902,  the  writer  saw  a  flock  of  five 
which  did  not  manifest  any  such  fear  at  the  sight  of  man  as  do  the  mountain  sheep  of  British  Colum- 
bia and  the  more  northern  Rockies.  Indeed,  the  Pima  chief  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  expiaftied 
the  reason  for  their  indifference  very  adequately  when  he  declared  the  sheep  were  game  fit  only  for  the 
Papagos,  who  had  no  fields  to  look  after. 
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Vatop.  There  are  occasional  references  to  fish  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Pimas  and  the  notes  of  Spanish  and  American  travelers  sometimes 
mention  them.  It  is  certain  that  at  times  they  caught  large  num- 
bers of  fish,  but  in  seasons  of  drought  the  river,  then  as  now,  becoming 
wholly  dry  near  the  villages,  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  furnish 
such  a  convenient  supply  of  food.  Either  the  long  series  of  dry 
years  and  the  absence  of  fish  have  caused  the  people  to  forget  former 
classifications  or  else  they  never  distinguished  one  species  from 
another,  for  they  now  have  but  one  name  for  all  fresh  fish.  How- 
ever, there  were  several  species  in  the  Gila  and  adjoining  streams  that 
were  large  enough  for  food.** 

Wh^aiy  Odocoileus  hemionus  (subspecies  ?) .  Information  concern- 
ing this  species  was  very  vague  and  imreliable,  though  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  black-tail  deer  was  sometimes  killed  by  the  Pimas,  at 
least  before  the  growing  power  of  the  Apaches  prevented  the  former 
from  roaming  through  the  mountains  that  border  Pimeria  on  the 
north  and  east. 

Wo'poldoj  Equus  asinus.''  The  burro  (donkey)  is  not  in  high  repute 
among  the  Pimas,  where  the  distances  to  the  white  settlements  and 
between  villages  necessitate  a  more  speedy  animal  for  draft  or  riding 
purposes.  Few  in  number,  they  could  not  be  very  important  as  an 
article  of  diet.  They  have  been  eaten  in  the  past,  but  are  rarely  so 
used  at  present. 

Snakes  are  not  eaten,  even  in  times  of  famine,  and  the  idea  of  eating 
lizards  is  repudiated  with  scorn. 

o  Garc^s,  who  traversed  the  Pima  country  in  1775,  wrote:  "There  is  found  in  this  river  no  other 
flsh  than  that  which  they  call  matalo'te,  which  is  so  very  savory  to  the  taste,  but  is  troublesome  on 
account  of  the  many  bones  that  it  has."  (On  the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer,  n,  142.)  Jordan  says: 
"Garc^^s's  remarks  settle  the  matalo'te.  There  are  no  large  flsh  in  the  Gila  except  the  two  large,  bony 
chubs  called,  by  Baird  and  Girard,  Gila  robusta  and  Gila  elegans.  In  the  very  mouth  of  the  river 
there  is  also  a  big,  rawboned  sucker  of  the  same  build,  called  Xjnranchen  cypho,  the  Razor-back  or 
Hump-back  Sucker.  The  Gila  is  a  hump-back  chub,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  with  a  low,  large 
mouth  and  a  long,  broad  tail.  It  is  popularly  known  as  Bony-tail,  Gila  Trout,  and  Round-tail,  and 
is  about  as  poor  eating  as  a  flsh  can  be."    The  Land  of  Sunshine,  xm,  436. 

In  The  Fishes  of  the  Colorado  Basin,  Evermann  and  Rutter  enumerate  several  species  that  must 
have  been  accessible  to  the  Pimas.  Their  names  and  the  localities  where  they  were  collected  are  as 
follows: 

Pantosteus  arizonse  Gilbert.     Salt  river,  Tempe. 

Pantosteus  clarkii  (Baird  and  Girard).     Gila  river.  Fort  Thomas. 

(3atostomus  latipinnis  (Baird  and  Girard).     Rio  San  Pedro  and  Fort  Thomas. 

Catostomus  gila  Kirsch.    Fort  Thomas. 

Catostomus  insignis  Baird  and  Girard.    Rio  San  Pedro  and  Fort  Thomas. 

Xyrauchen  cjrpho  (Lockington).    Mouth  of  Gila  and  Fort  Thomas. 

Ptychochellus  lucius  Girard.    Various  stations  on  the  Gila.    Called  Gila  trout  by  Emory  in  1848. 

Oila  elegans  Baird  and  Girard .    Taken  from  several  places  along  the  Gila  by  collectors. 

Gila  robusta  Baird  and  Girard.    Also  described  from  several  Gila  stations  under  various  names. 

Cyprlnodon  macularius  Baird  and  Girard.    "  Rio  Gila." 

In  addition  to  these  may  be  included  the  species  collected  in  the  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Cruz  rivers, 
which  are  both  tributaries  of  the  Gila  above  Pimeila  and  within  reach  of  Pima  hunting  parties:  Leu- 
ciscus  niger  (Cope),  Tiaroga  cobitis  Girard,  Agosia  oscula  (Girard),  Agosia  chrysogaster  Girard,  and 
lleda  fulgida  Girard. 

fr  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  burro  of  the  Southwest  is  a  descendant  of  the  Asiatic  species  of  wild 
IS,  Equus  hemionus,  E.  heniihlppus,  and  E.  onager,  or  of  the  .\frlcan,  E.  africanusand  E.  somaticus. 
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Domestication  of  Animals 

Dogs.  The  only  domesticated  animal  whLi9h  there  is  any  certainty 
that  the  Pimas  possessed  at  the  time,  of  the  discovery  is  the  dog. 
The  old  people  say  that  in  their  youth  the  dogs  were  all  aUke  and 
resembled  coyotes.  At  present  there  are  many  small  mongrels, 
obtained  principally  from  the  Mexicans  (pi.  vi,  c).  The  dogs  have 
shared  with  their  masters  the  misfortimes  of  the  last  few  years. 
Scarcity  and  want  has  left  them  gaunt  and  weak.  They  formerly 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  giving  warning  of  the  presence  of  enemies 
about  the  villages.  There  are  now  no  enemies  and  little  within  to 
tempt  the  thief  to  enter  and  steal.  Dogs  are  called  by  the  word 
*'toot/'  ^^toot,"  ''toot/'  uttered  rapidly  in  a  falsetto  voice,  the  indi- 
vidual at  the  same  time  holding  out  a  morsel  of  food  to  lure  the 
animal  within  reach.  A  dog  that  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog 
is  saved  by  having  a  cross  burned  on  its  head. 

Horses,  The  horse  may  have  been  seen  by  the  Pimas  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  obtained  this  animal 
before  the  seventeenth.  They  have  been  known  so  long  that  their 
origin  has  become  accounted  for  by  myths  without  a  shadow  of 
historic  truth  in  them.  The  only  individual  who  ventured  to  dis- 
pute the  commonly  accepted  mythical  origin  assured  me  that  they 
came  from  the  West.  Font,  who  visited  the  Gila  in  1775,  stated 
that  his  party  was  met  by  18  mounted  Pimas;  so  that  the  horse  was 
evidently  in  use  at  that  time. 

There  were  very  few  horses  among  the  Pimas  imtil  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  statements  of  the  old  persons  agree  with  the  calen- 
dar records,  which  make  it  evident  that  there  were  horses  enough  for 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  warriors  who  engaged  in  conflicts  with 
the  Apaches.  Horses  stolen  in  Mexico  were  sold  to  the  Papagos, 
who  in  turn  sold  them  to  the  Pimas  at  much  less  than  their  true 
value.  As  the  number  in  Pimeria  increased,  the  thieves  began  to 
operate  in  both  directions,  selling  Sonoran  horses  on  the  Gila  and 
Piman  mounts  in  Sonora.  However,  this  practice  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  tribe  has  quite  as  many  horses  as  are  needed.  They 
are  rather  undersized  animals,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  pinto  pony 
in  figure  5.  As  the  fields  now  yield  an  insufficient  supply  of  food 
for  their  owners,  it  follows  that  there  is  little  grain  for  the  horses, 
which  grow  poor  and  thin  in  winter;  indeed,  many  die  of  starvation. 
Their  principal  food  during  that  season  is  saltbushes.® 

The  once  famous  grassy  plains  that  made  the  Pima  villages  a 
haven  of  rest  for   cavalry  and  wagon-train   stock   are  now  barren, 

a  Professor  Thombor  says  that  "the  native  saltbushes,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  Import- 
ADCC.  that  are  eaten  by  range  stock  are  as  follows:  Woody  species,  Atriplex  canescens,  A.  nuttalUi, 
A.  polycarpa,  A.  lentlformis,  A.  confertlfolia.  The  herbaceous  species  that  are  grazed  by  stock  are: 
Atriplex  coronata,  A.  elegans,  A.  bracteosa.  The  true  greasewood,  Sarcobatus  yermicularis, a  species 
Closely  allied  to  the  saltbushes,  is  also  browsed  to  a  considerable  extent. 
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and  it  is  not  until  the  mesqnite  leaves  appear  in  April  that  the 
horses  can  browse  upon  food  sufficiently  nourishing  to  put  them  in 
good  condition.  As  the  mesquite  beans  ripen,  in  June  and  July,  live 
stock  fattens  rapidly.  A  few  owners  gather  and  store  the  beans  for 
stock  feed.     Very  few  are  able  to  buy  hay  or  rolled  barley. 

CatUe.^  Sala  Hina  declared  that  her  father  and  his  brother,  two 
Kwahadk's,  brought  the  first  cattle  to  the  Pimas  about  1820.  The 
Spanish  missionaries  throughout  Papagueria  brought  live  stock  to 
their  stations  for  at  least  two  centuries  before  the  date  given,  so  that 


Fio.  6.  Men  and  women  in  modem  costume,  and  pinto  pony. 

the  Pimas  were  at  least  aware  of  the  value  of  cattle  for  a  long  time. 
The  custom  of  killing  and  eating  the  cattle  at  the  death  of  their 
owners  contributed  materially  toward  preventing  increase  in  Pima 
herds.  Oxen  were  very  scarce  for  half  a  century  after  their  intro- 
duction, and  the  old  men  and  women  speak  sadly  of  the  weary 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  use  the  single  ox  that  dragged  the  wooden 
plow  for  perhaps  a  whole  village.  Oxen  are  now  no  longer  used; 
with  their  head  yokes  and  the  wooden  plows  they  are  of  the  past, 

«  In  1846  Emory  found  that  "they  have  but  few  cattle,  which  are  used  in  tillage,  and  apparently  all 
steers,  procured  from  the  Mexicans.  Their  horses  and  mules  are  not  plenty,  and  those  they  possessed 
were  priced  extravagantly  high."    Notes,  84. 
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and  of  that  period  of  the  Pimas'  past  that  it  is  best  for  them  to 
forget. 

Cattle  are  driven  and  ^^ roped''  with  the  lariat,  but  no  conventional 
mode  of  calling  them  is  in  vogue.  Like  the  horses,  they  are  branded 
and  run  at  large.  Their  range  is  almost  unlimited  in  some  directions, 
but  the  entire  absence  of  water  away  from  the  river  prevents  them 
from  straying.  With  horses,  cattle  formed  a  great  attraction  to  the 
Apaches  during  the  last  century  imtil  peace  was  declared  in  1879, 
and  the  Pimas  suffered  frequent  losses,  for  some  of  which,  it  must  be 
added,  the  marauders  paid  dearly.  To  guard  against  the  thieves  it 
was  customary  to  corral  all  stock  within  the  village  at  night.  When 
it  strayed  away  across  the  mesas  during  the  day  it  was  sought  by 
tracking  or  by  waiting  at  the  water  holes,  and  while  so  engaged  the 
men  had  many  encoimters  with  the  enemy,  who  were  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  such  an  opportunity  to  attack. 

Mules,  A  few  mules  are  raised,  but,  like  the  horses,  they  are  small 
and  of  little  value. 

Donkeys,  While  the  burro  has  been  used  for  some  time,  it  is  not 
a  popular  animal  among  the  Pimas.  It  is  too  slow  for  traveling 
across  the  wide,  waterless  plains  of  Pimeria  and  is  not  adapted  for 
farm  work. 

Poultry.  Until  the  recent  introduction  of  large  American  breeds  a 
small  breed  of  poultry  had  been  kept  for  several  years."  This  had 
been  obtained  from  the  Mexicans,  from  whom  also  the  manner  of 
calling  ''pul,"  ^^pul,''  '^puP'  was  derived.  With  the  new  breeds 
Came  the  American  custom  of  calling  '^peep,"  ^^peep.'' 

Eagles  and  red-tailed  hawks  were  kept  for  their  feathers.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  a  village  assisted  in  catching  lizards  and  in  furnishing 
other  suitable  food  for  the  village  bird.  The  feathers  were  regularly 
plucked  for  the  paraphernalia  of  the  medicine-men. 

Sonora  doves  were  and  are  yet  confined  in  log-(fabin  cages  built  up 
of  arrowwood  rods. 

Agriculture 

METHODS 

Irrigation 

• 

The  Gila  river  carries  an  unusually  large  amount  of  suspended 
matter  when  in  flood.  As  shown  by  the  tests  made  during  the  sur- 
veys for  the  dam  which  is  intended  to  supply  Pimeria  with  water,  it 
carries  on  an  average  10.5  per  cent  of  mud,  with  a  maximum  of  20 
per  cent.^  The  entire  bottom  land  upon  which  the  fields  are  located 
has  been  built  of  this  material.  It  is  so  light  that  wagons  cut  readily 
into  it  during  the  dry  seasons  and  work  it  into  fluffy  dust  several 

a  **  A  few  chickens  and  dogs  were  seen."    Emory,  Notes,  85. 
6  Water-Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers,  no.  33,  p.  36. 
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inches  in  depth.  The  Pimas  do  not  practise  rotation  of  crops,  the 
soil  being  so  rich  from  silt  which  is  periodically  deposited  by  the 
river  at  flood  stage  that  the  idea  of  exhausting  it  has  never  occurred 
to  them. 

Irrigation  was  practised  for  unknown  centuries  by  the  Hohokam, 
and  the  course  of  their  great  canals  can  yet  be  traced  for  miles,"  not 
only  along  the  river  bottoms,  but  also  across  the  mesas  where  the 
large  water- worn  pebbles  bound  together  with  caliche''  or  deposited 
lime  must  have  required  infinite  labor  for  their  construction.  At 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Pimas  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  used 
the  canals  already  constructed  by  their  predecessors,  hence  they 
would  be  dull  indeed  if  they  could  not  maintain  irrigation  systems 
suflScient  for  their  needs.  The  testimony  of  the  early  writers  is  to 
the  eflFect  that  they  possessed  canals  larger  than  they  required  and 
that  the  water  flowed  away  from  the  fields  in  volume  scarcely  dimin- 
ished from  that  at  the  head  gates.  The  Gila  has  a  uniform  fall  of 
8  feet  to  the  mile  at  this  place,  while  the  canals  need  not  have  more 
than  2. 

As  the  water  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  alkaU  it  tends  under  certain  conditions  to  deposit  salts  in  such 
quantities  that  the  land  is  rendered  unfit  for  use.  The  alkali  rises  to 
the  surface  in  an  efflorescence  that  resembles  snow  in  appearance. 
From  early  descriptions  of  the  country  we  learn  that  alkaline  deposits 
were  known  while  the  tribe  was  yet  imder  purely  aboriginal  con- 
ditions.*' 

The  Pimas  knew,  however,  how  to  deal  with  this  difficulty — they 
flooded  the  tract  repeatedly  and  in  this  way  washed  the  alkali,  out 
of  it.  They  declare  that  they  never  abandoned  a  piece  of  ground 
because  of  it. 

No  very  reliable  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  land  cultivated 
by  this  people  has  been  made.**  Each  family  cultivates  from  1  to 
5  acres.  With  an  abundance  of  water  and  the  new  needs  of  the 
tribe  it  is  probable  that  the  size  of  the  individual  holdings  will  rap- 
idly increase.     The  farms  are  rectangular,  arranged  with  reference 

o  "The  mode  of  canal  construction  employed  by  these  pueblo  builders  [Hohokam]  was  another  indi- 
cation of  their  patience  and  industry.  Their  canals  are  models  for  the  modem  fanner  to  imitate;  yet 
they  could  have  been  dug  in  no  conceivable  manner  save  by  the  laborious  process  of  hand  excavation 
with  stone  or  wooden  implements^  the  earth  being  borne  away  by  means  of  blankets,  baskets,  or  rude 
litters.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  outlines  of  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  ancient  main  irri- 
gating ditches  may  be  readily  traced,  some  of  which  meander  southward  from  the  Salt  ilver  a  distance 
of  fourteen  miles."  F.  W.  Hodge,  "Prehistoric  irrigation  in  Arizona,"  American  Anthropologist,  vi, 
924. 

b  For  an  aooount  of  this  formation  see  P.  Blake,  "The  caliche  of  southern  Aiicona:  an  example  of 
deposition  by  vadose  circulation,"  in  The  Genesis  of  Ore  Deposits,  710. 

e  "  We  continued  [from  Casa  Grande]  toward  the  west,  over  sterile  plains.  On  all  the  groonds  about 
these  buildings  there  is  not  a  single  pasture;  but  appear  as  if  they  had  been  strewn  with  salt."  Mange's 
Diary,  in  Schoolcraft,  in,  303. 

d  Garc6s,  wilting  in  1775,  stated  that  "Todos  estos  pueblos  haoen  g^ndes  siembras  de  trlgo,  algunas 
de  mai£,  algodon,  calabazas  y  otras  semillas,  para  cuyo  ilego  tienen  fommdas  buenas  acequias,  cercades 
Us  milpas  con  cerco  comon,  y  divldidas  las  de  distintos  dueflos.  con  oercos  particulares."  Doc  His. 
Hex.,  2d  ser.,  i,  23&. 
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to  the  supplying  canal,  and  are  always  fenced  with  some  care  (pi. 
XI,  a).  Before  the  Pimas  obtained  barbed  wire  from  the  Government 
the  fences  were  of  willow  wattling  or  the  tops  of  mesqnite  trees  and 
various  kinds  of  brush.  When  a  tract  was  newly  brought  under  irri- 
gation a  committee  of  six  men  was  chosen  to  make  allotments  to 
those  who  had  assisted  in  digging  the  ditches.  They  chose  the  best 
land  for  themselves,  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  a  measure  compensating  for  their  trouble.  The  plots  were 
from  100  to  200  ^^steps'^  (see  p.  93)  in  width,  according  to  the  ntmiber 
in  the  family  to  whom  they  were  allotted.  The  brush  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  remove  even  with  the  primitive  implements  at  their  command; 
the  mesquite  trees  were  not  cut  down,  but  their  lower  branches  were 
trimmed  so  that  they  did  not  shade  the  ground  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

The  canals  were  dug  with  the  digging  stick  and  shovel  (fig.  10, 
a,  6),  the  former  being  also  used  to  prepare  the  easily  pulverized 
ground  and  to  plant  the  seed.  In  addition  to  the  digging  stick  and 
shovel  the  primitive  agriculturists  also  used  a  wooden  implement 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a  hoe,  though  it  resembled  a  weaver's 
batten  in  appearance  (fig.  10,  c).  In  comparatively  recent  times  the 
wooden  plow  (fig.  11)  was  added  to  the  list  of  implements.  From 
the  Mexicans  they  also  obtained  a  hybrid  implement  (fig.  10,  d)  that 
combined  the  fimctions  of  spade  and  hoe.  At  the  present  time  the 
tribe  is  supplied  with  modem  agricultural  implements  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  crops,  however,  are  stored  in  much  the  same  way 
that  was  followed  in  prehistoric  times,  in  circular  bins  of  willow, 
arrow  bush,  and  wheat  straw,  the  last  having  been  used  since  the 
introduction  of  wheat. 

One  of  the  Pima  villages  (pi.  xi,  h)  situated  southwest  of  the  Mari- 
copa wells  was  too  far  from  the  river  to  obtain  water  from  it  and 
depended,  as  do  their  kinsfolk  and  neighbors,  the  Kwahadk's,  already 
referred  to,  oil  flood  irrigation.  To  secure  the  benefit  of  this,  they 
cleared  fields  on  mesa  slopes,  over  which  water  from  the  surround- 
ing hills  might  be  conducted  whenever  there  were  summer  rains. 
Around  the  lower  sides  of  the  diminutive  fields  low  dikes  were  raised 
to  catch  and  retain  the  water.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Santan  hills  north 
of  the  present  Pima  village  of  Santan  there  are  several  hundred  acres 
of  stony  mesa  that  have  been  cleared  and  cultivated  (pi.  iv,  a,  6).  The 
rocks  have  been  gathered  in  rows  that  inclose  rectangular  areas  of  but 
a  few  square  yards  in  extent.  There  are  about  six  clumps  of  creosote 
bush  inclosed  in  it."     This  locality  adjoins  a  large  ancient  canal  and 

a  At  various  places  in  the  Southwest  the  writer  has  seen  extensive  areas  over  which  the  loose  bowlders 
that  were  originally  thickly  scattered  on  the  surface  had  been  gathered  in  rounded  heaps  or  in  rows 
that  divided  the  ground  into  rectangles  that  average  about  5  meters  to  the  side.  The  largest  of  these 
•'  fields"  personally  inspected  is  north  of  the  town  of  IMma,  nearly  200  miles  east  of  the  I'ima  roser\-a- 
tion.    On  a  lava-strewn  mesa  that  is  too  high  to  be  irrigated  and  too  far  from  the  hills  to  be  flooded 
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an  extensive  ruin  of  a  stone  pueblo.  Learning  that  the  chief  had 
declared  that  these  fields  had  been  cultivated  within  the  memory  of 
living  men,  the  writer  sent  for  him,  but  learned  on  questioning  that 
neither  he  nor  any  other  Pima  knew  aught  about  them.  All  the 
fields,  canals,  and  cleared 
roads  ovet  the  lava  hills  that 


appear   in    plate  xi,  c  were 
the  work  of  the  Hohokam. 

Division  of  Labor 

The  work  of  clearing  the 
fields,  planting,  and  irrigating 
devolved  upon  the  men.  The 
women  harvested  the  crops, 
carrying  the  products  in  their 
kifthfts.  The  men  thrashed 
the  wheat — with  horses  after 
those  animals  were  intro- 
duced. Prior  to  that  time, 
and  even  now  when  the  crop 
is  small,  the  women  beat  out 
the  grain  with  straight  sticks. 
As  it  was  thrashed,  the  women 
winnowed  it  in  baskets  and 
piled  it  on  a  cotton  cloth,  the 
comers  of  which  were  tied 
together,  forming  a  sort  of 
sack  that  was  thrown  upon  a 
horse  and  taken  by  the  men 
to  the  storehouse  or  brought 
in  sacks  on  their  heads  by  the 
women  (fig.  6).  Pumpkins 
and  all  crops  except  wheat 
were  carried  by  the  women  in 
their  ki&h&s.  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  Pimas  were  constantly 
that  the  men  could  not  safely  lay 
waking  moment,  this  distribution  of 
to  them. 


Fio.  6.  Burden  bearer. 


harassed  by  the  Apaches,  so 

aside  their  bows   during  any 

labor  was  not  discreditable 


there  are  a  hall  dozen  of  these  tracts.  The  largest  is  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length  by  nearly 
a  quarter  in  width.  There  are  no  signs  of  human  occupation  on  the  surface  other  than  the  disposition 
of  the  stones.  Five  miles  east  of  Solomonsville  there  is  a  similar  field  and  on  the  Prieto  plateau  40 
miles  northeast  of  the  last  is  another  among  the  pines.  These  fields  are  distinctly  different  from  the 
terraces  that  one  sees  on  the  north  slope  of  Mount  Graham  and  elsewhere. 
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PRODUCTS 

Possessed  of  the  foremost  American  cereal,  maize,  at  least  one 
variety  of  legume,  and  the  cotton  plant,  as  well  as  species  of  Cucnr- 
bitacesB  and  other  plants,  the  agriculture  of  the  Pimas  was  well 
beyond  the  initial  stages  before  the  arrival  of  the  whites.® 

Cereals 

The  Pimas  distinguished  half  a  dozen  varieties  of  maize,  to  which 
they  have  now  added  the  large  corn  brought  by  the  Americans.  The 
first  crop  is  planted  in  April  and  the  second  in  July,  the  first  being 
gathered  in  June  and  July  and  the  second  in  October.  When  gath- 
ering com  the  women  lay  aside  the  best  ears  for  seed ;  they  are  stuck 
in  pairs  on  sticks  and  carried  in  the  hand.  Wheat  is  now  the  prin- 
cipal crop,  and  when  a  wet  season  insures  sufficient  water  several 
million  pounds  are  raised.  It  is  sowed  in  December  and  reaped 
with  hand  sickles  in  June.  Of  the  several  varieties  '^Sonora'^  and 
"Australian '*  are  favorites.  One  called  skaofkutco  was  raised  before 
Kfi^'mfil  tk&k's  father  was  bom.  Wheat  is  groimd  for  the  Pimas  at 
the  Government  mill  at  Sacaton  (pi.  i),  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is  yet 
parched  and  groimd  on  the  metates  to  be  made  into  pinole. 

There  have  been  at  least  half  a  dozen  trading  stores  on  the  Gila 
River  reservation  for  a  nunaber  of  years  whose  principal  trade  has 
been  in  wheat.  The  traders  have  naturally  encouraged  the  growing 
of  this  cereal  as  much  as  possible  and  assisted  in  the  introduction  of 
suitable  varieties.  They  have  also  profited  in  a  legitimate  wa}^  from 
the  contracts  awarded  by  the  Government  in  times  of  famine  for  the 
support  of  the  natives. 

o  "  In  the  year  1858,  the  first  year  of  the  Overland  Mail  Line,  the  surplus  crop  of  wheat  was  100,000 
pounds,  which  was  purchased  by  the  company;  also  a  large  quantity  of  beans  called  taperis,  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  melons.  In  1859  Mr  St  John  was  sent  among  them  as  a  special 
agent  with  a  supply  of  seeds  and  some  agricultural  implements.  That  year  they  sold  250,000  pounds  of 
wheat  and  a  large  supply  of  melons,  pumpkins,  and  beans.  In  1860  they  sold  400,000  pounds  of  wheat- 
all  the  Mail  Company  would  purchase.  They  had  more,  and  furnished  the  Government  and  private 
teamsters  all  that  was  necessary  for  transportation  from  Fort  Yuma  to  Tucson.  Beyond  this  they 
had  no  market,  except  for  about  40,000  pounds  of  wheat  which  Mr  White  purchased  for  the  supply  of  Fort 
Breckenridge.  In  1861  they  sold  to  Mr  White  300,000  pounds  of  wheat,  50,000  pounds  of  com,  20,000 
pounds  of  beans,  and  a  large  amount  of  dried  and  fresh  pumpkins,  which  was  all  intended  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  California  Column.  The  greater  part  of  this  crop  was  destroyed  or  given  back  to  the  Indi- 
ans by  the  Texans  under  the  guerrilla.  Hunter,  who  arrived  at  the  Plmo  villages  that  year,  robl^ed 
Mr  White  of  his  property,  and  took  him  prisoner  in  their  flight  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Pimos  sold, 
during  the  same  year,  600  chickens  and  a  large  amount  of  other  stuff,  showing  a  gradual  increase  of 
production  under  the  encouragement  of  an  increased  demand.  In  1862  they  sold  to  the  Government 
over  a  million  pounds  of  wheat,  included  in  which  was  a  portion  of  the  previous  year's  crop,  returned 
to  them  by  the  Texans.  They  furnished  pinole,  chickens,  green  peas,  green  com,  pumpkins,  and  melons 
for  the  entire  California  Column,  subsisting  nearly  a  thousand  men  for  many  months."  (J.  R.  Browne, 
Adventures  in  the  Apache  Country.  110.)  Bro^-ne's  statements  about  the  Pimas,  though  not 
grossly  inaccurate,  are  not  generally  reliable,  but  as  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  A.M.White, 
with  whom  he  traveled  from  California,  it  is  probable  that  the  above  estimates  are  as  nearly  correct 
as  circumstances  permitted. 
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Oats  are  seldom  raised  in  that  region.  They  are  called  ''white 
tassels'^  by  the  Pimas.  Barley  is  the  universal  grain  feed  of  Arizona, 
and  there  is  a  ready  market  for  the  small  quantity  the  Pimas  raise. 

Vegetables 

Watermelons,  muskmelons,  pumpkins,  and  squashes  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  watermelons  are  preserved  until  after  the 
1st  of  January  by  burying  them  in  the  sands  of  the  river  bed.  The 
pumpkins,  squashes,  and  muskmelons  are  cut 
in  strips  and  dried,  the  best-keeping  varieties 
being  left  in  the  storehouses  until  midwinter 
(pi.  XXXV,  /).  According  to  tradition  the 
first  pumpkins,  called  rsas'kattik,  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Yumas  and  Maricopas.® 
There  are  three  species  of  wild  goiu*ds 
that  are  quite  common 
along  the  Gila,  namely: 
Cucurbita  foetidissima 
H.  B.  K.,  C.  digitata 
Gray,  and  Apodanthera 
undulata  Gray.  Culti- 
vated gourds  have  been 
known  to  the  Pimas  for 
a  long  period — how  long 
it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  Papagos  have  a  tra- 
dition that  this  plant  was 
introduced  by  Navitco,  a 

deity  who  is  honored  by  ceremonies  at  intervals 
of  eight  years — or,  if  crops  are  bountiful,  at  the 
end  of  every  four  years — at  Santa  Rosa.  The 
gourd  is  used  as  a  canteen  (fig.  7),  and  if  it 
becomes  cracked  a  rabbit  skin  is  stretched  over 
it  which  shrinks  in  drying  and  renders  the  vessel 
water-tight  again.  Dippers  and  canteens  are 
occasionally  made  of  gourds,  but  the  chief  use  of 
in  the  form  of  rattles  (fig.  8)  which  contain  a  little 


Fio.  7.  Qourd  canteen. 


Fio.  8.  Gourd  rattle. 

gourds  seems  to  be 


o  When  Caret's  was  among  the  Yumas  In  177.'}  they  were  raising  "countless ' '  calabashes  and  melons— 
''  calabazas  y  melonea,  i>erhaps  better  translated  squashes  and  cantaloupes,  or  pumpkins  and  musk- 
melons. The  Piman  and  Yuman  tribes  cultivated  a  full  assortment  of  cucurbitaccous  plants,  not 
always  easy  to  Identify  by  their  old  Spanish  names.  The  aandia  was  the  watermelon  invariably;  the 
melon,  usually  a  muskmelon,  or  cantaloupe;  the  calabaza,  a  calabash,  gourd,  pumpkin,  or  squash  of 
acme  sort,  including  one  laige  rough  Idnd  like  our  crook-neck  squash.  *  *  *  Major  Ileintzelman  says 
of  the  Yumans,  p.  36  of  his  Report  already  cited  [H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  1857]: 
'They  cultivate  watermelons,  muskmelons,  pumpkins,  com,  and  beans.  The  watermelons  are  small 
And  indifferent,  muskmelons  largo,  and  the  pumpkins  good.  These  latter  they  cut  and  dry  for  winter 
ose  [they  were  brought  to  Plmerla  before  the  Maricopaa  came  to  Oila  Bend].' "  Note  in  Coucs*  On 
the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer,  New  York,  1900, 1. 170. 
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j»xuT«»)  and  aie  mounted  on  a  handle.  Gourds  are  never  used  as 
tv>nn$  OY^r  wlueh  to  mold  pottery. 

At  ksist  five  varieties  of  beans  are  now  cultivated.  The  first 
knv^wu>  the  tateoa  pavfi,  '*  white  bean/'  is  said  to  have  been  brought  in 
s^uue  fvxrsi>tten  time  from  the  valley  of  the  great  '^Red  river/'  the 
t\Jv>r«^do.  Considerable  quantities  are  raised  and  the  thrashing  is 
ilvme  by  hi^rses  driven  in  a  circle  on  the  same  hard  floor  that  is  prepared 
fixr  the  wheat  thrashing. 

Not  with  the  withering  drought  alone  has  the  Gileno  planter  to  con- 
tend* but  also  with  the  myriads  of  crows  that  are  extravagantly  fond 
of  a  oorn  diet,  and  with  the  numerous  squirrels  and  gophers  that 
thrive  apace  where  protected  in  a  measure  from  the  coyotes,  which  are 
themselves  a  menace  to  the  fields.  From  the  birds  and  predatory 
animals  the  fields  are  guarded  during  the  day  by  the  boys,  who  amuse 
tluMUselves  meanwhile  by  a  dozen  games  that  develop  skill  in  run- 
lun^,  and  shooting  with  the  bows  and  arrows  which  scarcely  leave  their 
hands  during  their  waking  horn's.  Scarecrows,  ''men  artificial/'  are 
used,  but  a  fluttering  rag  was  never  as  effective  as  a  feathered  shaft 
hurtling  from  a  well-drawn  bow.  Night  marauders  were  in  olden 
times  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  rings  of  the  terrible  cholla  cactus, 
Opuntia  bigelovii  Engelm.,  that  were  laid  up  around  the  individual 
plants.  Plate  xii  illustrates  this  cactus  as  it  grows  on  the  hills  about 
Sacatcm.  It  is  recognized  as  the  most  effectually  armed  of  the  many 
cacti  and  is  the  symbol  in  Pima  lore  of  impenetrability. 

Trade 

standards  of  value 

For  purposes  of  trade  or  in  gambling  the  following  values  were 
recognized:  A  gourd  was  equivalent  to  a  basket;  a  metate,  a  small 
h1h»11  necklace,  or  the  combination  of  a  basket  and  a  blanket  and  a 
strand  of  blue  glass  beads  was  equivalent  to  a  horse ;  a  string  of  blue 
glass  beads  4  yards  long  was  equivalent  to  a  bag  of  paint ;  and  a  basket 
full  of  beans  or  com  to  a  cooking  pot. 

MEASURES 

The  principal  linear  measurement  was  the  humak^  os,  ^^one  stick/^ 
e(iual  to  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  breast  to  the  finger  tips. 
The  writer  is  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  primitive  Pima  measurement, 
notwithstanding  its  resemblance  to  the  yard  of  the  invading  race. 
This  corresponds  with  the  Aztec  cenyoUotli,  the  Cakchiquel  ru  vach  qux, 
and  the  Maya  betan."  It  was  the  basis  of  a  sort  of  decimal  system,  as 
follows:  Ten  "sticks"  madeone  ''cut"  of  calico,  equivalent  to  a  "load" 
of  wheat,  or  about  150  pounds.    Ten  cuts  or  loads  were  equivalent  to 

o  D.  G.  Brinton,  The  Lineal  Measures  of  the  Semi-civilized  Nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
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one  horse  in  value.  Two  units  were  employed  in  measurement  of 
distances.  One  of  these  is  an  ancient  measurement  which  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  apply  to  the  Hohokam  ruins  of  the  region.  It  is 
humakll  kuirspa,  '^one  step'* — that  is,  one  step  with  the  same  foot, 
equal  to  about  5  feet.  Land  is  divided  into  plots  100  or  200  *' steps" 
in  width,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family.  Long  distances  were 
measured  in  terms  of  a  day's  journey  on  foot ;  thus  it  is  said  to  be  seven 
days  to  Zufti.  The  term  '*  step ''  is  also  applied  to  the  English  mile,  but 
they  have  had  as  yet  little  opportunity  to  acquire  a  definite  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  the  latter  term. 

BARTER 

For  a  long  period  prior  to  1833  the  Maricopas  lived  at  Gila  Bend 
and  came  at  harvest  time  to  trade  with  the  Pimas.  Soon  after  that 
time  they  settled  beside  the  Pimas,  living  upon  such  intimate  terms 
with  them  that  barter  between  the  tribes  was  of  no  more  consequence 
than  between  two  Pima  villages.**  With  all  other  tribes  they  were  per- 
petually at  war,  except  with  their  Papago  kinsfolk  to  the  southward. 
These  people  live  in  a  vast  territory  of  cactus-covered  plains,  here  and 
there  interrupted  by  up-thrust  barren  peaks  that,  with  striking  out- 
lines ^  form  good  landmarks  and  yet  offer  little  to  those  that  hunger 
and  are  athirst.  The  Papagos  are  a  desert  tribe,  and  yet  so  well  had 
they  mastered  their  all  but  hopeless  environment  that  the  trade  which 
they  carried  on  with  the  Pimas  was  by  no  means  one-sided,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  products  that  were  formerly  brought 
to  the  Gila  at  the  time  of  the  June  harvest.  Of  vegetable  products 
there  were  saguaro  seeds,  the  dried  fruit  and  sirup;  tci'aldi,  a  small 
hard  cactus  fruit;  agave  fruit  in  flat  roasted  cakes;  agave  sirup;  rsat, 
an  unidentified  plant  that  grows  at  Santa  Rosa;  prickly  pear  sirup; 
wild  goiu'd  seeds;  a  small  pepper,  called  tcfl'tipXn;  acorns  of  Quercus 
oblongifolia;  baskets  of  agave  leaf;  sleeping  mats;  killh&s  and  fiber 
to  make  them;  maguey  fiber  for  picket  lines.  They  brought  the 
dried  meat  of  the  mountain  sheep,  deer  meat,  deer  tallow  in  small 
ollas,  buckskins,  dried  beef,  tallow,  cheese,  and  cords  of  human  hair. 
Cattle  were  formerly  traded  ''sight  unseen, '^  but  the  modem  "educa- 
tion" of  the  Papagos  led  them  to  exaggerate  the  good  qualities  of 
their  stock  and  even  to  deal  in  "fictitious  values,"  or  cattle  that  the 
new  Pima  owner  sought  in  vain  to  find,  until  finally  the  Pimas  would 
consider  no  proposition  to  trade  stock  unless  the  animals  were  exhib- 
ited. Of  mineral  products  they  brought  red  and  yellow  ochers  for 
face  and  body  paint,  and  the  buff  beloved  by  Pima  weavers.     They 

a  The  author  of  the  Rudo  Ensayo,  who  wrote  in  1762,  stated  that  "these  very  numerous  nations 
(Opas  and  Maricopas]  inhabit  both  sides  for  a  distance  of  36  leagues  down  the  ilver,  and  at  ttie  far  end 
of  their  territory  there  is  a  very  abundant  spilng  of  hot  water  a  short  distance  from  the  river  to  the 
north."  This  spring  is  now  known  as  Ojo  Caliente;  it  is  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Bighorn  mountains. 
Ooit^rM  translation  in  Reoords  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society,  v,  128. 
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made  religious  pilgrimages  to  the  salt  lakes  below  the  Mexican  bound- 
ary to  obtain  the  sacred  salt.  They  lived  on  pinole  during  the 
journey  and  walked  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  trail,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 

As  they  approached  the  shore  of  the  lagoon  in  which  the  Great 
Spirit  resided  they  ran  at  topmost  speed  and  circled  four  times  around 
the  salt  deposits  before  those  who  understood  the  proper  ritual  began 
to  collect  the  salt.  Even  on  the  homeward  journey  there  was  magic 
power  in  the  salt,  and  if  a  horse  died  the  whole  load  was  thrown  away. 
As  the  salt  gatherers  approached  the  home  village  they  were  given  a 
noisy  welcome  but  were  compelled  to  remain  outside  for  four  days, 
and  for  a  long  time  thereafter  they  must  abstain  from  certain  acts 
that  need  not  be  detailed  here.  For  four  days  those  who  remained 
at  home  sang  for  those  who  journeyed,  and  then  all  might  eat  the  salt 
and  were  free  to  bring  it  to  the  Pimas."  The  latter  sometimes  made 
journeys  to  the  lake  for  salt,  being  tw'o  days  on  the  way  to  Quijotoa 
and  two  days  on  the  trail  beyond. 

In  exchange  for  the  objects  of  barter  brought  to  them  the  Pimas 
gave  wheat,  which  was  also  given  the  Papagos  for  aid  in  harvesting 
it;  com;  beans;  mesquite  beans;  mesquite  meal,  roasted  in  mud-lined 
pits;  cotton  blankets  and  cotton  fiber,  with  the  seed;  dried  squash, 
pumpkin,  and  melon;  rings  of  willow  splints  and  of  devil^s  claw  for 
baskets;  besides  articles  of  lesser  consequence. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  some  trade  carried  on  in  colored 
earths  and  salt  with  the  once  hostile  Yumas  and  Mohaves. 

From  the  seventeenth  century  the  Pimas  sent  well-armed  bands 
through  the  Apache  cordon  to  trade  at  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  set- 
tlements of  Sonora.  The  latter  also  sent  trading  parties  from  Tucson 
and  other  towns  to  barter  with  the  Gilenos.  Lastly,  American 
traders  appeared  about  1850,  and  for  many  years  there  have  been 
half  a  dozen  stores  on  the  reservation.  These  are  under  bond  to  limit 
their  profit  to  a  maximum  of  25  per  cent,  though  it  is  supposed  that 
this  rule  was  never  enforced  until  the  present  year.  Some  Pimas 
sometimes  try  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  traders  by  offering  damp  wheat 
that  of  course  overweighs.  More  frequently  they  put  a  quantity  of 
sand  in  the  middle  of  the  wheat  sacks,  which  are  furnished  by  the 
trader  and  not  ordinarily  emptied  when  the  wheat  is  brought  in. 
Rarely,  the  best  wheat  is  put  on  top  and  an  inferior  quality  lies 
concealed  beneath. 

a  "These  Papagos  regularly  visit  a  salt  lake  which  lies  near  the  coast  and  just  across  the  line  of 
Sonora,  from  which  they  pack  large  quantities  of  salt,  and  find  a  ready  market  at  Tubac  and  Tucson. 
Mr.  Lathrop,  superintendent  of  the  Sonora  Mining  Company,  told  me  that  he  had  bought  some  twenty 
thousand  pounds  annually  from  them."  (John  Walker  in  S.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  720,  36th  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
18C0.)  It  would  soem  from  this  rather  extensive  traflSc  that  the  Papagos  did  not  allow  their  religious 
scruples  to  interfere  seriously  with  trade. 
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Artifacts 

The  manufactures  of  the  Pimas  were  few  in  number  and  simple  in 
character.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  number  of  implements 
and  weapons  that  are  of  wood  with  those  made  of  stone,  as  this  is  a 
people  classed  as  belonging  to  the  Stone  Age.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  articles  of  stone  are  of  little  consequence  in  point  of  number 
as  compared  with  those  of  wood,  but  the  stone  objects  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  from  a  cultural  standpoint.  The  metate  admits  of  no 
wooden  substitute,  and  without  it  the  full  food  value  of  maize  could 
not  have  been  utilized  nor  could  wheat  raismg  have  been  so  readily- 
taken  up  as  an  agricultural  pursuit.  Without  the  stone  ax  and 
knife  there  could  have  been  little  done  in  wood  working;  architecture 
would  have  been  modified;  agriculture,  dependent  upon  irrigation, 
would  have  been  all  but  impossible.  In  short,  these  three  simple 
implements,  made  by  striking  one  stone  against  another,  have  sufficed 
to  transform  the  Pimas  from  the  slaves  of  a  harsh  environment,  com- 
pelled to  rend  their  prey  with  tooth  and  nail,  into  an  agricultural 
people  who  adapt  the  environment  to  their  needs  and  make  some 
provision,  however  slight,  for  the  future. 

WOOD 

Weapons 

Bow.  First  in  importance  among  weapons  must  be  placed  the 
bow  and  the  arrow.  Pima  bows  are  simple,  undecorated,  and  not 
very  carefully  made.  Those  which  exhibit  weakness  through  split- 
ting or  otherwise  are  boimd  with  fresh  sinew  in  bands  which  shrink 
around  the  arms  at  the  point  where  reenforcement  is  needed.  War- 
riors made  their  bows  of  mulberry  wood®  obtained  in  the  Superstition 
and  Pinal  moimtains.  A  bow  that  has  been  long  used,  especially  in 
successful  warfare,  becomes  a  highly  prized  possession  with  which  its 
owner  is  loath  to  part.  The  writer  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
such  a  specimen  (pi.  xiii,  a)  which  has  the  graceful  compound  curve  of 
the  conventional  bow;  it  is  of  mulberry  wood  and  has  a  neatly 
twisted^  two-strand  sinew  string.**  Hunting  bows*^  (pi.  xiii,  h)  are  fre- 
quently made  of  osage  orange  wood,  a  material  that  is  now  obtain- 
able from  the  whites  along  the  Salt  river.  When  mulberry  wood 
was  not  available  willow  was  used,  and  most  of  the  hunting  bows 
which  men  as  well  as  boys  continue  to  make  for  hunting  hares  and 
similar  small  game  are  of  that  wood.  The  primary  type  of  arrow 
release  prevails,  the  bow  being  held  as  in  plate  vii,  6. 

a  "The  molbeny  plays  an  important  part  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Apaches;  the  branches 
are  made  into  bows,  and  the  small  twigs  are  used  in  the  fabrication  of  baskets."  John  O.  Boarke, 
Joar.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  ui.  210. 

6  Length  1.350  m.,  width  at  grip  26  mm.,  thickness  18  mm. 

«  Length  1.366  m.,  width  at  grip  26  mm.,  thickness  22  mm. 
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Arrows,  The  arrows  of  the  Pimas  are  made  from  the  straight 
stem  of  the  arrow  bush.  The  Kwahadk's  and  Papagos  sometimes 
sold  arrows  of  yucca  stem  to  the  Gileflos,  but  these  were  scarcely 
equal  in  quality  to  those  made  of  wood.  The  hunting  arrows « 
(pi.  XIII,  c)  have  two  split  feathers,  two  hand's  breadths  in  length. 
War  arrows*  have  three  feathers,  less  than  half  as  long  and  slightly 

curved.     All   arrow  shafts   are    measured 

Uand  cut  the  length  from  tip  of  forefinger 
to  nipple  of  breast  of  the  maker.  Both 
bows  and  arrows  are  sometimes  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  jack  rabbit,  and 
war  arrows  may  be  dyed  at  the  ends  with 
the  cochineal  which  makes  its  home  on  the 
Opuntias.  The  quiver  is  made  of  wild-cat 
skin  (pi.  XIII,  d). 
War  dub.  The  club  was  of  scarcely  less 
importance  than  the  bow,  and  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  a  portion  of  each  band  of  war- 
riors to  fight  with  shield  and  club  alone.*' 
Lance,  A  short  sharpened  stick  was  some- 
"*  times  used  by  the  Pimas,  who  adopted  it 
from  the  Yumas  and  Maricopas  after  the 
Spaniards  supplied  steel  he^ds  for  the  weapon.  The  sticks  were  colored 
red  with  mineral  paint.'' 

a  There  are  eleven  hunting  arrows  in  the  collection;  length  0.785  m.,  sharpened  to  blunt  i>oints  but 
having  neither  head  nor  foreshaft.  There  are  3  bands  of  sinew  4  cm.  apart,  the  first  at  the  point. 
The  seizing  at  the  forward  end  of  the  feathers  is  5  cm.  long.  The  feathers  vary  from  12  to  22  cm.  in 
length  ]>etween  the  seizing  at  ends.  They  project  1  cm.  from  the  shaftment.  There  are  10  bands  of 
sinew  very  neatly  la^d  on  to  hold  the  feathers  in  place.    The  notches  are  4  mm.  deep. 

b  The  single  war  arrow  in  the  collection  is  unusually  long,  0.850  m.  It  is  stained  with  cochineal  for  a 
distance  of  0.117  m.  from  the  point.  It  carries  a  small  obsidian  point  2  cm.  in  length,  with  the  sinew 
seizing  continued  from  the  point  3  cm.  along  the  shaft.  The  feathers  are  0.10  cm.  long  and  project 
7  mm.  from  the  shaftment.    The  butt  is  stained  for  a  distance  of  5  cm. 

c  Bartlett.  usually  an  admirable  observer,  failed  to  notice  that  the  war  club  was  a  popular  Pima 
weapon.  He  says:  "The  only  weapon  used  by  these  tribes  is  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  short  club  of 
the  Yumas  and  the  long  lance  of  the  Apaches  I  never  saw  among  them."  (Personal  Narrative,  u,  237.) 
The  clubs  were  made  of  mesquite  root  or  of  ironwood,  weighed  about  2  pounds,  and  in  general  appear- 
ance resem])led  the  old  style  potato  mashers  of  New  England  kitchens.  (Fig.  9.)  The  handle  was 
brought  to  u  sharp  point,  which  was  almost  as  effective  as  a  dagger  in  a  back-handed  blow.  The  club 
was  carried  thrust  point  downward  through  the  belt.  One  club  was  obtained  from  its  owner  and 
another  found  in  a  cache  of  personal  property  that  had  been  made  in  the  hills  at  the  death  of  the  owner. 
The  former  is  42  cm.  long,  the  head  10  cm.  long  and  9  cm.  in  diameter;  the  point  is  9  cm.  long.  A 
club  in  the  National  Museum,  (no.  27846)  that  was  collected  some  years  ago  at  Sacaton  is  0.385  m. 
long.  7  cm.  in  diameter.  Doctor  Palmer  secured  three  in  1885  and  believed  that  none  remained 
among  the  Pimas.  These  clubs,  now  in  the  Museum,  are  of  the  following  lengths:  no.  76023,  48 
cm.;  76024,  44  cm.;  and  76025,  46  cm. 

cf  The  collection  contains  a  wooden  lance,  made  from  a  giant  cactus  rib,  that  was  carried  in  sham 
battles  near  the  Double  buttes.  It  is  1.595  m.  long,  the  larger  end  colored  black  to  represent  the 
iron  head,  which  is  represented  as  0.265  m.  long,  24  mm.  wide,  and  10  mm.  thick.  The  handle  Is 
stained  a  light  red. 


FiQ.  9.  War  clubs. 
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Agricultural  Implements 

Digging  stick.  The  earliest  agricultural  implement  was  the  dig- 
ging stick.  It  was  used  in  planting  maize  and  other  crops,  as  a  lever 
to  pry  out  bushes  when  clearing  the  ground,  as  a  pick  when  digging 
irrigating  ditches,  and  in  case  of  surprise  it  made  an  effective  weapon 
of  defense.  It  was  made  of  ironwood  or  from  the  spiny  tree,  Zizyphus 
lycioides."  The  short  handle  necessitated  .a  crouching  or  sitting 
position  by  the  operator.     (Fig.  10,  a. ) 

STiovel.  Wooden  shovels  were  used  to  throw  out  the  earth  that 
usually  required  loosening  by  the  digging  stick  when  constructing 
the  irrigating  canal.  They  were  of  cottonwood,  in  the  case  of  the 
larger,  lighter  ones,  or  of  mesquite. 
The  handle  and  blade  were  in  one 
piece,  the  former  being  very  short 
and  the  latter .  having  the  natural 
curve  of  the  trunk  from  which  it 
came.**     (Fig.  10,6.) 

Hoe.  Another  implement  of 
early  adoption  by  the  Pimas  com- 
bined the  functions  of  spade  and 
hoe.  It  was  used  to  loosen  the  soil 
around  plants  and  to  cut  away 
weeds.  It  was  made  of  ironwood 
and  was  thin,  hard,  and  heavy. 
As  it  was  quite  short  and  curved 
but  sUghtly  it  could  be  used  only 
when  the  workman  was  in  a  kneel- 
ing or  sitting  position.  It  was 
sharpened  along  the  convex  curve 
at  the  wider  end.  The  entire  im- 
plement was  so  thin  that  it  must 
have  chafed  the  hands.  But  one  specimen  was  found  on  the  reserva- 
tion (fig.  10,  c).^ 

Dibble.  The  implement  described  above  was  superseded  by  one 
obtained  from  the  Mexicans  who  frequently  came  to  trade  with  the 
Pimas.  The  new  implement  more  nearly  resembled  the  primitive 
digging  stick  than  it  did  the  flat  '*hoe''  (fig.  10,  d).     It  was  furnished 

a  No  genuine  specimen  being  now  obtainable,  the  writer  had  a  digging  stick  (fig.  10,  a)  made,  which 
measures  1.140  m.  in  length.    It  is  40  mm.  in  diameter,  and  is  flattened  at  the  lower  end. 

6  The  old  people  yet  remember  how  the  wooden  shovels  were  made.  Whether  the  Pimas  have 
directly  descended  from  the  Hohokam  or  not,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  former  have  used  the 
tame  form  of  shovel  that  was  used  by  the  latter  when  constructing  the  great  irrigating  canals  of  that 
region.  The  specimen  figured  here  (fig.  10,  b)  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  a  representative  of  the 
shovel  that  was  probably  the  instrument  that  made  those  canals  a  i>os8ibility.  It  is  0.860  m.  long; 
the  blade  is  0.276  m.  long  and  0.167  m.  wide. 

e  It  is  0.680  m.  long  and  0.083  m.  wide;  the  cutting  edge  is  17  cm.  long. 

26  ETH— 08 ^9 


FlQ.  10.  Agricultural  implements,    a,  Digging 
stick;  b,  shovel;  c.  hoc;  d,  dibble. 
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with  a  ateel  blade  that  was  straight  on  one  side  and  rounded  on  the 
other,** 

Plow,  Of  comparatively  modem  introduction,  the  wooden  plow  is 
of  but  passing  interest  in  our  present  researches.  It  is  a  survival  of 
European  culture  that  effectively  influenced  the  Pimas  for  but  one 
generation,  or  from  1850  to  1880,  when  the  influx  of  Americans  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  wheat  which  the  Pimas  were  able  to  supply  in  part 
as  they  could  not  have  done  without  this  implement.     By  the  end  of 


Fio.  11.  Wooden  plow. 

that  period  they  received  steel  plows.  The  wooden  plow  was  made 
of  mes<|uite  or  ironwood  with  a  cottonwood  tongue  that  extended  to 
the  ox  yoke.  The  rear  end  of  the  tongue  was  beveled  underneath  to 
an  edge  which  engaged  with  a  transverse  notch  in  the  handle.  The 
bottom  dragged  at  a  considerable  angle,  so  that  the  point  alone  came 
in  conta<!t  with  the  soil.  The  cutting  face  was  usually  supplied  with 
an  iron  or  steel  covering  resembling  the  single-shovel  cultivator  of 
the  Americans.     The  bottom  and  single  handle  were  of  one  piece,  the 


Flo.  12.  Yoke. 

latter  being  a  branch  that  set  at  a  convenient  angle,  about  70  degrees, 
with  the  trunk  of  the  tree  from  which  the  bottom  of  the  plow  was 
cut  (fig.  11).^  The  tongue  was  held  in  place  by  a  mesquite  pin 
passing  through  the  bottom  and  a  slot  in  the  butt  of  the  tongue  and 
tightened  by  two  wedges  which  were  adjusted  by  means  of  a  mes- 
quite mallet  carried  for  the  purpose.^ 


«  liongth,  1.090  m.;  length  of  blade,  0.215  m.  to  top  of  socket;  width,  0.115  m. 

''  Two  HiK«olmens  were  collected;  only  one  other  was  seen  or  heard  of  on  the  resers'ation.     The  lai^r 
one  Is  eornplete.  with  tongue.     It  is  0.900  m.  long:  handle.  O.S.'JO  m..  and  tongue  3.490  m. 
c  A  mallet  In  the  collection  measures  0.380  m.  in  length  and  5  cm.  in  diameter. 
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Yoke,  With  the  introduction  of  cattle  the  Pimas  obtained  their 
first  draft  animal.  They  were  used  principally  in  plowing  and  were 
fitted  with  yokes  (fig.  12)  of  cottonwood  or  willow  which  were  attached 
to  the  horns  of  the  animals  as  in  southern  Europe  to  the  present  day. 
The  yokes  themselves  are  the  best  evidence  that  the  burden  upon  the 
animals  was  Ught,  for  these  small  sticks  of  brittle  wood  would  snap 
at  the  first  strain  if  on  the  shoulders  of  an  ox  team  with  a  heavy  load. 
There  are  a  few  yokes  yet  to  be  found,  though  they  have  not  been 
used  for  severalyears.  The  specimens  collected  are  fairly  well  made, 
straight,  but  with  sections  hollowed  to  fit  the  necks  of  the  team.** 

Household  Utenbilb 

Mortar,  Perhaps  the  mor- 
tar should  be  placed  first  in 
importance  among  the  utensils 
of  this  class.  There  are  two 
forms,  one  (fig.  13,  a)  with  the 
hole  simk  in  the  end  of  the 
log,  and  which  may  be  either 
sharpened  at  the  other  end 
and  set  permanently  in  the 
ground  or  cut  flat  at  the  op- 
posite end  so  that  it  will  stand 
upright  and  may  be  moved 
about.  The  other  style  (fig. 
13,  h)  lies  horizontal,  with  the 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  log. 
This  is  always  portable.^ 

Two  or  three  stone  mortars, 
rounded  and  well  shaped,  were 
seen ;  they  had  been  obtained 
from  the  ruins  and  were  little 
used.  At  the  Double  buttes, 
near  the  center  of  the  Gila  River  reservation,  there  are  a  few 
mortar  cavities  in  the  solid  rock  ledges.  There  is  also  one  in  a  large 
bowlder  which  is  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence.  Mortars 
in  solid  stone  are  not  uncommon  in  Arizona.  The  writer  saw  a  row 
of  them  at  the  end  of  a  cliff  ruin  of  eight  or  ten  rooms  in  Aravaipa 
canyon.  There  are  several  in  a  rough  hillock  in  Harshaw  canyon, 
Patagonia  mountains.     The  base  of  the  conical  hill  at  Tucson  is  well 

a  There  are  two  specimens  in  the  collection.  The  laiiger  is  1.450  m.  long;  10  cm.  in  diameter  at  the 
middle,  with  notches  for  necks:  30  cm.  wide.    The  second  specimen  is  1.200  m.  long. 

b  The  mortar  of  the  horizontal  type  in  the  collection  is  perhaps  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  average. 
It  measures  40  cm.  in  length,  27  cm.  in  height,  and  22  cm.  in  thickness.  A  heavy  specimen  of  this 
type  in  the  collection  measures  37  cm.  in  height,  32  cm.  in  diameter;  the  cavity  is  17  cm.  deep. 


FiQ.  13.  a,  b.  Mortars;  r,  wooden  i>estle;  d,  bread  tray. 
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Fork.  In  frying  doughnuts  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  instrument 
with  which  to  remove  them  from  the  fat.  A  slender  sharpened  rod 
of  arrowwood  is  used  for  this  purpose  (fig.  14,  a).° 
Ladle.  Ladles  are  said  to  be  of  recent  intro- 
duction, the  Pimas  having  obtained  them  from 
the  Papagos,  who  in  turn  had  derived  the  art  of 
making  them  from  the  Mexicans.  They  are  com- 
monly made  of  mesquite,  though  the  Papagos 
make  them  of  paloverde  wood.  The  bowls  are 
not  rounded,  but  are  made  in  the  shape  of  a  flat- 
tened cone,  as  they 
can  be  more  readily 
worked  into  that 
form  with  astraight- 
bladed  knife.^ 

Pottery  paddle.     A     fig.  is.  Pottery  paddle. 

paddle  of  cottonwood  is  used  to  shape 
the  outer  surface  of  pottery.  It  is 
hollowed  to  fit  the  convex  surface  of 
the  vessel,  and  is  now  frequently  made 
from  a  barrel  stave,  which  has  the 
proper  curvature.  The  paddles  are  of 
varying  sizes,  according  to  the  sizes  of 
the  vessels  on  which  they  are  used,  but 
the  handles  are  always  proportionately 
short.^ 

Shelves.  There  is  a  class  of  objects 
that  are  used  indifferently  for  doors  ^ 
of  sheds  and  houses,  for  shelves*  that 
are  suspended  in  the  arbors,  and  for 
bird  traps.  ^  They  are  usually  made 
of  large  arrowbush  rdds,  which  are 
quite  straight  and  of  uniform  diameter. 
The  rods  are  tied  to  cross  pieces,  as  shown  in  figure  16,  a,  or  are  held 
by  twisted  cords  of  hide,  as  in  figure  16,  h.     The  latter  specimen  was 

o  The  specimen  collected  is  45  cm.  long. 

6  The  finished  specimen  in  the  collection  is  rather  smailer  than  the  average  (flg.  14,  b) .  It  is  0.394  m. 
long.  The  bowl  is  94  mm.  in  diameter  and  42  mm.  deep.  The  unfinished  specimen  (fig.  14,  c)  is  a  large 
one,  measuring  0.570  m.  in  length.  The  National  Museum  contains  a  specimen,  no.  76050,  which 
measures  56  cm.  in  length,  with  bowl  15  cm.  in  diameter. 

e  The  collection  contains  one  which  is  0.268  m.  long  and  0.112  m.  wide  (flg.  15). 

d  The  door  (fig.  16,  b)  is  1  m.  long  and  0.850  m.  vide.  The  rods  are  from  1  to  2  centimeters  in 
diameter  and  are  held  by  5  hide  strands,  2  at  each  end  and  1  in  the  middle.  The  stiffening  of  the 
lawhlde  has  warped  the  upper  portion. 

«  The  shelf  (flg.  16,  a)  is  1.050  m.  long  and  50  cm.  wide. 

/  When  used  as  traps  they  are  tilted  at  an  angle  of  20®  or  30®  from  the  ground  and  supported  in 
that  iwsltlon  by  a  short  stick  to  which  a  long  cord  is  attached.  Wheat  strewn  under  the  trap  lures 
small  birds,  which  are  caught  when  a  jerk  on  the  line  removes  the  supporting  stick.  One  of  these 
traps  was  seen  at  nearly  every  house  during  the  winter  of  1901-2. 


FiQ.  16,  a.  Hanging  shelf. 
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serving  as  a  door  when  purchased,  and  the  fact  that  a  ''Melicano'' 
wanted  it  caused  its  owners  great  astonishment  and  amusement. 
Indeed,  the  Pimas  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  our  purchases  of 

houseaold  articles  and  never 
failed  to  laugh  at  the  spec- 
tacle presented  by  the  little 
wagon  half  buried  beneath 
its  load  of  unassorted 
objects. 

Bird  cage.  The  cages 
made  by  the  Pimas  are 
all  of  the  same  character, 
whether  they  are  made  for 
the  large  eagle  or  for  the 
small  Sonora  dove,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  specimen"  figured 
(fig.  17).  They  are  of  arrow- 
wood,  laid  up  in  log-cabin 
style  or  tied  to  transverse 
bars,  as  in  the  house  doors. 
KidJid  frame.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  carrying  basket 
is  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  the  wooden  frame.  It  is 
fully  described  on  page  140. 
Fire  drill.  In  primitive  times  fire  was  kindled  by  the  Pimas  by 
means  of  a  two-part  drill  (fig.  18,  a),*  the  simplest  and  most  wide- 
spread fonn  of  fire  drill.  The  operator  knelt  upon  the  ends  of  the 
hearth  stick  and  twirled  the  upright  stick  between  his  palms.  The 
hearth  was  of  saguaro  wood  or  of 
any  other  soft  wood  if  that  were  not 
obtainable.  Tinder  was  not  used, 
the  flame  being  developed  in  any 
inflammable  material  as  soon  as  the 
smoke  began  to  arise  from  the  dust 
accumulated  at  the  point  of  the  drill. 
With  the  advent  of  the  whites 
flint  and  steel  were  used  to  kindle  fire. 
The  men  carried  these,  with  a  Uttle  ^^°-''-  ^''^<^^^^' 

cotton  for  tinder,  in  leather  pouches  (fig.  42).  Fire  was  preserved 
at  each  village  or  camp  in  an  old  stump  whenever  practicable. 


FiQ.  16,  b.  Door. 


"  This  specimen  has  an  arched  top  and  a  single  piece  of  pine  board  for  a  floor.  It  is  32  cm.  long  by 
23  cm.  wide  and  15  cm.  high. 

b  The  drill  hearth  in  tho  collection  is  0.315  m.  long  and  '21  mm.  wide.  The  spindle  is  08  cm.  long  and  9 
mm.  in  diameter. 
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Miscellaneous 

Sagtuiro  JiooJc,  The  fruit  of  the  giant  cactus  grows  at  so  great  a 
height**  that  it  can  not  be  reached  without  the  aid  of  some  long- 
handled  implement  for  dislodging  it.  Hooks  ^  are  made  by  attach- 
ing, by  means  of  maguey  fiber,  a  straight  piece  of  wood  to  the  end 
of  a  long  cactus  rib.  Doctor  McGree  has  called  the  writer's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  angle  at  which  the  hook  stands  is  of  great 
ceremonial  importance  among  the  Papagos,  but  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  significance  attached  to  it  by  the 
Pimas,  who  have  not  been  so  dependent 
upon  the  cactus  in  the  past  as  have  their 
nomadic  neighbors. 

Tweezers.  The  spiny  fruit  of  Opuntia 
arborescens  is  picked  by  means  of  willow 
tweezers  (fig.  18,  c).  The  arms  are  flexible 
and  sufficiently  elastic  to  spring  back  into 
place  readily.^ 

Tree.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
erect  a  branched  post  in  the  space  before 
the  house  door,  on  which  to  hang  vessels 
or  bags  containing  food.  Of  late  a  few 
(three  were  seen)  'Hree  animals''  are  set 
in  the  ground  near  the  buildings  to  serve 
as  seats  and  for  the  children  to  play  upon. 
They  are  sections  of  mesquite  trees  that 
have  each  a  branch  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  trunk  at  a  point  where  the 
latter  bends  in  the  opposite  direction 
sUghtly,  so  that  when  the  branch  is  set  in 
the  ground  the  trunk  is  horizontal  with 
the  exception  of  the  end  which  curves 
upward  in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling 
a  vaulting  horse. 

Cradle.  The  frame  of  the  cradle  is  of 
willow,  in    the   form   of    a   narrow  bow 

with  from  5  to  10  cross  bars  (fig.  19,  a).  It  closely  resembles 
the  Mohave  trellis  frame,  but  is  more  rudely  made.**  The  frame 
was  formerly  covered  with  shredded  willow  bark  to  a  depth  of  3  or 
4  inches  and  a  bit  of  cotton  cloth  covered  the  whole.  Now  the 
willow  bark  is  not  so  thick,  and  much  more  cloth,  no  longer  of  native 
make,  is  used.     The  cradle  (fig.  19,  b)  is  provided  with  a  detachable 

oSee  pi.  IX,  a,  where  the  saguaro  appears  in  flower  in  the  back^ound. 

b  The  specimen  iUustrated  in  fig.  18,  b  was  cut  short  (or  convenience  of  carrying.    The  handles  vary 
In  length  from  2  to  5  m.    The  hook  is  165  mm.  long  and  8  mm.  in  diameter. 
c  The  specimen  collected  is  31  cm.  long;  natural  spread  of  jaws,  65  mm. 
dQne  Mason  in  Report  National  Museum,  ia(K,  524. 


Fio.  18.   a,  Fire  drlU;  b,  saguaro 
hook;  c,  ha'ntlm  tweezers. 
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FiQ.  19,  a.    Cradle  frame. 


hood  made  of  willow  bark  in  the  checker  style  of  weaving,  the  sur- 
face being  ornamented  in  geometric  patterns  colored  black  and  red. 
Over  the  hood  a  loose  piece  of  cloth  may  be  thrown  to  protect  the 
occupant  from  flies.  The  babies  when  strapped  closely  in  the  cradles 
are  frequently  carried  on  the  heads  of  their  mothers,  who  may  at  the 

same  time  have  no  insignifi- 
cant burdens  in  their  hands. 
When  the  children  are  about 
a  year  old  they  are  carried 
astride  the  hip,  unless  upon 
a  journey,  when  they  are 
shifted  around  to  the  back, 
still  astride,"  and  there  sup- 
ported by  a  shawl  or  large  cloth  bound  around  the  waist.^  The 
writer  has  seen  women  with  children  of  2  or  3  years  on  their  backs, 
each  carrying  a  sack  of  wheat  on  her  head  and  Ughter  bundles  in 
her  hands.*' 

Paint  brush.  The  lines  of  pigment  with  which  the  face  was  for- 
merly ornamented  were  applied  by  means  of  slender  bits  of  arrow- 
wood  two  or  three  inches  long.  The  Kwahadk's  were  accustomed  to 
gather  the  tufted  ends  of  the 
arrow -bush  branches  and 
carry  them  southward  into 
Papagueria  to  be  used  as 
paint  brushes. 

Calendar  sticks.  The  Pi- 
mas  keep  a  record  of  pass- 
ing events  by  means  of 
sticks  carved  with  arbitrar}^ 
mnemonic  symbols.  There 
are  five  such  records  in  the 
tribe  to-day — or  were  a  year 
ago.  The  oldest  of  these 
sticks  bears  the  history  of 
seventy  years.  There  were  other  sticks  before  these,  but  the  vicis- 
situdes of  war,  fire,  and  the  peculiar  burial  customs  of  the  people 
made  away  with  them.''  There  are  three  sticks  in  the  collection, 
which  have  been  designated  Gila  Crossing,  Blackwater,  and  Casa 
Blanca  calendars,*^  from  the  names  of  the  villages  whence  they 
came.     The    Casa    Blanca   stick    (fig.    20,  a)    is   of  willow,    peeled, 

a  Drxjtor  rttlm^-r  nayn  that  as  soon  as  a  child  is  old  enough  to  stand  alone  the  mother  carries  it  on  an 
Immr-n-v;  cincture  of  hark  worn  on  her  back-  The  author  saw  no  such  cinctures  in  use  and  l)elieve8 
that  thHr  uiw;  ha«  l^'^-n  ahandon«'<l. 

bMsLMtn,  CrmlU-H,  In  Kcport  National  Museum,  1887, 184. 

c  The  frame  of  the  cradle  figured  is  07  cm.  long  by  20  cm.  \nde.    The  hood  i.s  38  cm.  high. 

rfSee  p.  35.  They  are  mentioned  here  merely  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  sticks  as  products 
of  the  wr>odworkr!r'H  skill. 

<  The  Ca«a  BUnca  calendar  is  not  recorded  in  "  The  Narrative,"  p.  38. 


Fig.  19, 6.    Cradle. 
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slightly  flattened,  but  otherwise  bearing  no  signs  of  preparation 
for  the  symbols  that  occupy  the  greater  part  of  one  side."  The 
Gila  Crossing  calendar  (fig.  20,  6)  is  a  pine  stick  on  which  the  rec- 
ord was  copied  several  years  ago  from  a  stick  yet  in  the  same 
village.  The  record  begins  on  the  back^ 
passes  over  the  lower  end  in  the  figure, 
and  extends  again  to  the  back  over  the 
upper  end.*  The  Blackwater  stick  (fig. 
20,  c)  is  of  saguaro  wood  smoothed  and 
carved  for  the  writer  by  the  keeper  of  the 
record,  who  lost  the  original  some  years 
ago  and  who  has  since  been  using  paper 
and  pencil,  but  the  same  symbols.* 

Spurs,  Wooden  spurs  were  made  from 
crotched  limbs  of  mesquite  of  suitable 
size.  They  were  attached  to  the  foot 
by  a  deerskin  thong  fastened  to  form 
two  loops  of  equal  size,  one  passing 
over  the  instep  and  the  other  under  the 
heel  of  the  foot.  So  rare  have  they  now 
become  that  the  writer  spent  six  months 
on  the  Gila   River  reservation  without 

discovering 


any, 


and 


Fig.  20.  Calendar  sticks,  a,  From 
Casa  Blanca:  b,  from  Gila  Crossing; 
c,  from  Blackwater. 


therefore 
hired  an 
old  man  to 
make  a  pair 
for  the  col- 
lec  tion. 
Soon  after- 
wards a  single  old  spur  was  found,  which 
differs  from  those  made  to  order  only  in 
having  deerskin  instead  of  maguey  fiber 
fastenings  (fig.  21).^ 

Saddle.  Wooden  saddletrees  are  some- 
times.made,  both  for  riding  and  pack 
saddles.  The  former  are  covered  with 
rawhide,  shrunk  on,  and  provided  with 
stirrups  of  mesquite  or  willow  wood. 
They  are  not  common  and  are  at  best  but  crude  imitations  of  the 
saddles  made  by  the  whites.  Saddle  blankets  for  use  with  them 
are  of  matted  grass  or  maguey  fiber. 


Fio.  21.  Wooden  spur. 


o  Length,  93  cm.;  diameter,  16  mm. 
b  Length,  96  cm.;  diameter.  18  mm. 


c Length,  1.395  m.;  diameter,  20  mm. 

d  Length,  0.152  m.;  spread  across  fork,  9  cm. 
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a  b 

Fio.  22.  Awl8.    a.  Wooden 

handle;  6,  gum  handle. 


Awl.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  tradition  of  the  former  use  of 
bone  awls  among  the  Pimas.  They  declare  that  awls  of  mesquite 
wood  were  used  in  making  baskets  before  the  introduction  of  steel. 
At  present  the  points  are  of  pieces  of  umbrella  rib  set  in  wooden 
handles  of  native  manufacture  (fig.  22,  a)."  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  upper  end  of  the  handle  is  provided  with  a  button,  so  that  it 
may  be  held  between  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  while 

r^       [     the  thumb  and  other  fingers  are  engaged  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  basket  splints.     Handles  of  round  balls  of 
creosote  gum*  are  also  used  (fig.  22,  6).* 

Rope  twister.     This  apparatus  is  probably 
of  European  origin.     It  consists  of  a  pin  or 

f'      ,  handle  of  hard  wood,  such  as  mesquite  or  wil- 

low, which  is  thrust  through  a  hole  near  the 
^^^L  end  of  another  stick,  which  acts  as  a  spindle 
^^^B  whorl.  The  latter  piece  has  a  button  at  the 
^^^V  short  end,  to  which  are  attached  the  maguey 
fibers  or  horse  hairs  (fig.  23).  The  operator, 
by  a  slight  rising  and  falling  motion  of  the 
handle,  causes  the  spindle  to  revolve  rapidly, 
thus  twisting  the  fibers  into  a  cord  which 
lengthens  as  he  steps  backward.  A  second  person  meanwhile  adds 
fresh  fibers  to  the  other  end.^ 

A'mlrva,  Among  the  most  important  of  the  sacred  objects  in  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  medicine-men  were  the  H'mlna,  or  medicine  sticks. 
They  are  usually  of 
arrowwood;  always 
bound  together  with 
cotton  twine  of  native 
spinning,  either  with 
or  without  feathers 
attached  to  each  sep- 
arate stick.  There 
are  six  ^'mlna  bundles 
in  the  collection.  One 
was  made  by  K&'mal 
tkak,  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  exor- 
cism of  the  Tcu'nylm,  a  spirit  of  disease.  The  bundle  contains  four 
groups  of  sticks:  Two  pairs,  one  bundle  of  4,  and  one  of  6.  All  are 
plain,  being  unmarked  in  any  way  (fig.  24).* 

«  Length  of  specimen  (fig.  22,  a)  0.103  ni.,  of  which  5(>  mm.  is  handle. 

t>  Deposited  on  the  branches  of  the  creosote  bush  by  the  minute  scale  insect.  C'artoria  larrea'. 

c  Length,  3  cm.;  diameter  of  handle.  24  mm. 

d  Length  of  pin,  0.254  m.;  diameter,  8  mm.;  length  of  spindle,  32  cm. 

<  Length,  0.167  m.;  diameter,  ti  nmi. 


Flo.  23.  Rope  twister. 
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Fio.  24.  A'mlna  with  reed 
cloud  blower  and  attached 
feathers. 


The  second  bundle  is  painted  green.  Each  stick  is  whittled  to  a 
blunt  point  at  one  end  and  has  two  short,  downy  turkey  feathers 
attached  (pi.  xiv,  6).« 

The  third  bundle  contains  two  sets  of  4 
sticks  each,  which  were  originally  painted  blue. 
They  are  sharpened  to  tapering  points  at  one 
end.  To  each  stick  is  tied  two  of  the  tail 
feathers  of  some  small  bird  (pi.  xiv,  a).^ 

The  fourth  bundle  contains  three  sets  of  4 
sticks  each  and  the  remains  of  another  set 
which  probably  contained  4,  though  it  is  so 
old  that  it  is  in  a  fragmentary  condition  (pi. 
XIV,  d)."^  A  bundle  of  feathers  attached  by 
strings  is  bound  in  with  the  H'mXna,  each  one 
of  which  also  bears  two  feathers,  all  the 
feathers  being  from  a  red-colored  bird. 

The  fifth  bundle  contains  three  sets  of  4 
sticks  each,  but  they  are  so  old  and  broken 
that  their  original  length  can  not  be  deter- 
mined.    They  also  have  red  feathers  bound  to  them  (pi.  xiv,  c). 

The  sixth  bundle  is  very  small  and  very  old  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  unusual  number  of  sticks — 5 — is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  bundle  has  crumbled  with 
age  (pi.  XIV,  e). 

Animal  effigies.  Wooden  images  of 
reptiles  and  the  Uke  are  used  in  the 
medicine-men's  efforts  to  cure  certain 
diseases.  Two  such  specimens  were 
collected.  One  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  homed  toad  (fig.  25,  a),^  the 
other  a  lizard  (fig.  25,  b)  .^  They  are  either  carelessly  or  clumsily  made. 
Mask.  During  his  stay  among  the  Pimas  the  writer  heard  of  but 
two  wooden  masks  be- 
ing in  their  possession. 
One  of  these  was  col- 
lected and  is  here  de- 
picted in  figure  26/ 
Doctor  Hough  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact 
that   it  resembles  those  made  by   the   Yaquis   of  Sonora,  and   it 

a  Length.  0.155  m.;  diameter,  21  mm.    The  feathers  are  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  sticks. 

b  Length.  0.136  m.;  diameter,  10  mm. 

c Length  of  sticks,  17  cm.;  diameter,  7  mm. 

d  Length.  10  cm.;  width,  42  mm. 

e  Length,  28  cm.;  width,  4  cm. 

/Length.  0.208 m.;  width.  0.153  m. 


FiQ.  25,  a.  Homed  toad  effigy. 


Pio.  25,  b.  Lizard  effigy. 
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is  probable  that  the  conception,  if  not  the  mask  itself,  was  im- 
ported from  the  southward  along  with  the  masked  Xavitco  cere- 
monies, despite  the  assertion  of  its  former  owner  to  the  contrary, 
because    it    represents    a    higher    degree    of   skill   in   woodworking 

than  any  piece  of  carving  that  the 
writer  has  seen  done  by  a  Pima. 
It  is  of  Cottonwood,  perforated  for 
the  insertion  of  horsehair  eye- 
brows, chin  whisker,  and  two  tufts 
on  the  center  of  each  cheek,  and  is 
ornamented  by  an  interrupted 
scroll  and  other  lines  unmistak- 
ably intended  to  be  decorative. 
The  mouth  contains  a  half  dozen 
pegs,  giving  a  very  realistic  rep- 
resentation of  teeth. 

Wand.  There  are  two  wands  or 
ceremonial  sticks  in  the  collection 
(fig.  27)."  The  longer  is  of  grease- 
wood,  Sarcobatus  vermicularis,  the 
material  prescribed  for  ia'kita,  or 
ceremonial  paraphemaha  of  this 
class.  It  is  spotted  with  black 
and  red  paint.  The  shorter  wand  is  of  willow,  spotted  with  red. 
Both  were  made  to  be  held  in  the  hand  during  ceremonies  intended 
to  bring  rain,  to  cure  disease,  and  for  kindred  purposes. 


FlQ.  26.  Navitco  mask. 


STONE 

Met  ATE 


The  metate  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  stone  implements  of  the 
Southwest,  or,  if  arrow  points  exceed  them  in  numbers,  the  former  is  at 


Fig.  27.  Ceremonial  wands. 


least  the  most  noticeable.  About  nearly  every  ruin  one  sees  the  frag- 
ments of  broken  metates,  in  some  cases  to  the  number  of  several  score, 
as  at  the  ruin  near  Patagonia,  in  the  Sonoita  valley,  where  sixty 


o  Length  of  the  longer  figure,  76  cm.;  of  the  shorter,  28  cm. 
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metates  were  counted  on  the  ground  (every  one  had  been  intention- 
ally broken),  and  there  must  have  been  a  much  larger  number  beneath 
the  surface.  Some  of  those  found  in  the  Hohokam  ruins  are  of  lava 
and  have  legs  several  inches  in  length.  Most  of  these  are  hollowed 
out,  as  are  those  of  the  Hopis,  whereas  the  metates  of  the  Pimas  are 


Fio.  28.  Grinding  wheat  on  mctate. 

perfectly  flat  on  the  top  from  side  to  side,  being  slightly  concave 
form  end  to  end  (fig.  28).  They  are  of  coarse-grained  rock  from  the 
surrounding  hills  and  never  carved  or  provided  with  legs.  They  vary 
in  weight  from  20  to  200  pounds  and  are  carried  about  the  premises 
as  needed,  never  being  set  in  bins,  as  among  the  Pueblo  tribes.  Their 
grinding  surface  is  sharpened  or  roughened  by  pecking  with  a  stone 
ax,  or  with  a  similarly  shaped  stone  if  an  ax  is  not  obtainable. 

MULLER 

The  muller  is  of  lava  or  of 
stone  similar  to  that  of  the 
metate  itself.  It  is  longer  than 
that  used  by  the  Hohokam,  so 
that  the  entire  upper  surface 
of  the  metate  is  worn  down. 
It  is  not  shaped  into  a  rectangular  bar,  as  is  that  found  in  the  ruins. 
Indeed,  the  writer  saw  few  that  showed  any  evidence  of  having  been 
shaped  in  any  manner  except  through  use. 

Pestle 

The  stone  pestle"  is  used  in  every  Pima  household  to  crush  the 
mesquite  bean  and  other  seeds  in  the  wooden  mortars.  The  pestle 
varies  in  size  from  the  small  stone  the  size  of  one's  finger  to  the  great 


Fio.  29.  Stone  pestie. 


a  An  average-sized  specimen  in  tlie  collection  weighs  4}  pounds;  it  is  253  mm.  long  and  76  mm.  in 
diameter  (fig.  29). 
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FiQ.  30.  Arrowheads. 


cylinder  weighing  20  pounds  that  requires  both  hands  to  wiefd  it. 
Many  of  these  are  obtained  from  the  ruins,  but  some  are  shaped  by 
pecking.  This  is  not  all  done  at  once,  but,  a  suitable  stone  having 
been  selected,  it  is  shaped  Uttle  by  Uttle,  day  by  day,  as  the  owner  has 
leisure  for  the  work.  This  suggests  that  much  of  the  stonework  of 
primitive  peoples  which  excites  our  admiration  for  their  patience  has 
been  done  in  this  manner,  the  implement  being  in  use  continually  and 

the  task  of  pecking  it 
into  more  convenient  or 
more  pleasing  shape  be- 
ing taken  up  from  time 
to  time  as  ''knitting 
work.'' 

Ax 

The  stone  axes  of  the 
Pimas  were  obtained 
from  the  ruins  that  are 
far  more  extensive  than 
the  Pima  villages  in  the  Gila  and  Salt  River  valleys.  Most  of  these 
axes  have  each  a  single  blade,  many  are  double-bitted,  and  some  are 
of  the  adz  form.  Others  are  so  large  and  finely  poUshed  as  to  render 
plausible  the  supposition  that  they  were  intended  for  ceremonial  use. 
All  are  of  hard,  fine-grained  igneous  rock  called  hatovik  by  the 
Pimas,  some  of  whom  assert  that  the  material  comes  from  near  the 
Gulf  of  California,  where  they  have  seen  it  when  on  journeys  after 
salt.  Others  declare  that  there  is  no  such  stone  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  that  all  the  axes  we  find  now  were  made  from 
material  that  was  brought  from  the  underworld  when  Elder  Brother 
led  the  nether-world  people  up  to  conquer  those 
then  living  above.  However,  no  particular  religious 
significance  is  attached  to  the  axes,  as  might  be 
expected,  considering  their  origin.  They  are  sold 
readily  enough,  though  when  a  suitable  ax  is  kept 
for  sharpening  the  metate  of  the  household  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  a  collector  to  secure  it. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  suitable  stones  along  the  Salt  river  below 
where  it  breaks  through  the  Superstition  mountains,  and  it  is  probable 
that  all  the  axes  in  the  valley  were  obtained  from  that  immediate 
locality.  The  few  that  were  seen  hafted  were  fastened  with  sinew  in 
the  fork  of  a  limb  of  suitable  size. 


Fig.  31.   Arrow-shaft 
ftraightener. 
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Arrowheads 

A  great  portion  of  those  used  by  the  Pimas  were  made  by  the  Hoho- 
kam.  However,  the  Pimas  always  had  a  few  arrowhead  makers  who 
worked  in  obsidian,  shale,  or  flint.  They  produced  small  heads  vary- 
ing from  1  to  2}  cm.  in  length  by  1  in  breadth.  Those  represented  in 
figure  30  are  old  points.  The  heads  are  stemless,  sometimes  having 
shoulders  for  the  sinew  seizing.  One  man  was  found  who  continues 
to  make  arrowheads,  which  he  sells  to  the  whites. 

Arrow-shaft  Straiohtener 

The  Pimas  had  very  little  need  for  grooved  stones  for  straightening 
arrows  as  the  arrowwood  is  naturally  as  straight  as  could  be  desired. 
It  is  probable  that  the  stones  of  this  kind  found  in  the  ruins  were 
used  merely  for  polishing.     The  Pin^as  used  them  scarcely  at  all." 

Hammer  Stones 

These  are  frequently  seen  around  the  ruins  of  Arizona,  but  the 
Pimas  seem  to  have  little  use  for  them. 


Flo.  32.  Crystals  from  medicine  basket. 

FiRESTONES 

Three  stones,  each  about  15  cm.  in  diameter,  were  used  to  support 
the  cooking  pots  over  the  fire.  They  have  been  largely  supplanted 
by  an  iron  frame  obtained  from  the  agency,  blacksmith.  These 
stones  were  picked  up  when  needed  and  little  effort  made  to  preserve 
them. 

Crystals 

Crystals  and  curiously  shaped  stones  of  all  kinds  were  preserved  in 
the  outfits  of  the  medicine-men.  Several  such  specimens  were  pur- 
chased and  some  were  found  in  a  cache  among  the  hills  (fig.  32).^ 

a  A  specimen  ( Uohokam)  in  the  coiiection  (fig.  31)  has  been  shaped  to  represent  some  animal  ( ?) .  It 
i«  92  mm.  long  and  60  mm.  wide. 

6 Compare  Gushing:  "In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  add  as  of  possible  moment  suggestively 
that  associated  with  the  ultra  mural  remains  (in  the  Salt  River  valley],  both  house-*and  pyral-, 
were  found  small,  peculiar  concretion-stones  and  crystals  evidently  once  used  as  personal  fetiches  or 
amulets,  as  is  the  case  at  Zniii  to-day.''    Congr^  International  des  Am^ricanistes,  vifb*  sess. ,  1890, 179. 
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Magic  Tablets 

The  collection  contains  two  tablets  which  were  obtained  from 
medicine-men  and  half  of  one  which  was  found  in  the  cache  above 
referred  to  (fig.  33,  a,  l,  c).     Two  have  ornamental  borders,  while 

the  third  is  quite  smooth  to  the  rounded 
margin;  it  has  the  figure  of  a  horse  scratched 
on  one  side  and  that  of  a  man  on  the  other.^ 

Turquoise 

This  stone,  which  is  so  common  in  some 
parts  of  the  Southwest  that  every  Indian  has 
it  hanging  from  ears, 
neck,  or  arms,  seems  to 
be  rare  in  Pimeria. 
But  one  pair  of  ear 
pendants  was  seen.  It 
was  somewhat  more 
abimdant  in  early  days. 
It  was  believed  that  if 
a  man  lost  a  turquoise 
the  mishap  was  due  to 
magic,  and  as  a  result  he  would  be  afficted  with  some  mysterious  ail- 
ment which  could  be  cured  only  by  a  medicine-man  skilled  in  the 
cure  of  the  ''doctor's  disease. '^  He  would  use  another  piece  of  tur- 
quoise or  a  slate  or  a  crystal,  placing  the  stone  in 
water  and  giving  the  latter  to  the  patient  to  drink. 

Pipe 

A  stone  cylinder  (fig.  34),^  probably  a  pipe,  was 
obtained  from  a  Pima,  who  said  that  he  had  ''found 
it  long  ago/'  It  seems  short  for  such  a  purpose,  yet 
it  is  longer  than  a  cane  cylinder  the  writer  found  in 
actual  use.  The  smoke  is  blown  outward  in  certain 
ceremonies  and  in  others  drawn  in.  These  tubes  were  also  used  by 
the  Pimas  in  sucking  and  blowing  the  bodies  of  the  sick  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  disease. 

a  The  last  tablet  is  122  mm.  long  ])y  56  mm.  wide;  it  is  6  mm.  thick  at  one  side  and  tapers  to  2  mm. 
at  the  other.  The  largest  specimen  is  151  mm.  long  by  94  mm.  wide  and  10  mm.  thick;  the  border  is  10 
mm.  wide,  marked  thus:  XXXX.  The  ])roken  specimen  is  87  nmi.  wide;  its  length  can  not  l>e  deter- 
mined.   The  X  pattern  at  the  margin  runs  over  to  the  surface  of  the  reverse  side. 

^  Length.  48  mm.;  internal  diameter,  16  mm.;  maximum  external  diameter,  26  mm. 


c  b 

Fio.  33,  a,  b,  c.  Magic  tablets 


Fig.  84.  Stone  pipe. 
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FIBER   AND    LEATHER 
Saddle 

In  addition    to  the  wooden   saddletrees    already  mentioned  the 

Pimas  made  them  each  of  two  rolls  of  grass  or  straw,  inclosed  in  blue 

denim  or  canvas  and  bound  with  a  network  of  rawhide.     A  specimen  ° 

in  the  collection  (pi.  xv,  a,  h)  has  two  such  rolls  fastened  together  with 

both  horsehair  and  maguey  cords.     The  top  is  covered  v:ith  leather 

taken  from  two  old  boot  legs.     One 

stirrup    is    wanting;    the    one    that 

remains   is  of   native  manufacture. 

The  accompanying  cinch  (pi.  xv,c)* 

is  of  horsehair   neatly  twisted    and 

quite  strong  and  serviceable.    When 

used,  it  was  passed  over  the  saddle 

instead  of  being  attached  to  it.     A 

Pima  is  rarely  seen  riding  bareback, 

and    most    have    good    saddles    of 

American     manufacture.      Bartlett 

states  that  those  who  rode  bareback 

at  the  time  of  his  visit  in  1850  thrust 

one    foot  under  a  loosely  fastened 

surcingle.*^ 

Saddlebag 

A  coarse  net  of  maguey  fiber  is 
made  to  carry  bulky  objects  upon 
either  pack  or  riding  saddles.  The 
fibers  are  twisted  into  two  strands, 
which  are  united  to  form  a  rope  5  mm. 
in  diameter;  with  this  the  meshes 
are  made  about  12  cm.  in  length  by 
an  interlocking  knot  of  the  simplest 
character.    The  bag  in  the  collection 

is  about  1  m.  in  length  (fig.  35).  no.  35.  saddicbag. 

Head  Rings 

The  round-bottomed  water  jars  and  many  similar  heavy  burdens 
besides  were  borne  upon  the  heads  of  the  women  with  the  aid  of  the 
rings  of  willow  bark  in  the  early  days,  and  now  with  rings  of  rags 
wrapped  with  cotton  cloth.^  Of  less  common  use  are  the  agave- 
leaf  rings,  which  should  be  classed  as  twined  basketry.^    They  are 

a  Length,  60  cm.;  diameter  of  rolls  at  the  middle,  10  cm.     They  are  thickened  slightly  at  the  ends  to 
form  pommel  and  cantle. 

^  Length,  75  cm.;  width,  7  cm. 

c  Narrative,  n,  237. 

d  The  bark  head  ring  (fig.  36,  a)  is  155  mm.  in  diameter  and  the  opening  in  the  centor  is  42  mm.  in 
diameter. 

•  Diameter  of  specimen  collected,  10  cm.;  height,  165  mm. 
26  ETH— 08 10 
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folded  at  each  margin  so  that  a  ring  is  made  up  of  three  thicknesses 
of  matting.  This  ring  is  smaller  than  the  other  types  and  is  used 
for  lighter  burdens  (fig.  36,  J).  Almost  any  cloth  (fig.  36,  c)  may  be 
improvised  into  a  head  ring,  and  aprons  are  especially  convenient  for 
such  use. 


a  b  c 

Fio.  36.  Head  rings,    a,  Willow  bark;  b,  agave  leaf;  e,  cloth. 

Rope 

Picket  ropes  of  maguey  fiber  (figs.  37,  i  and  38)  are  brought  by 
the  Papagos  to  trade  to  the  Pimas.  They  are  about  10  m.  long  and 
1  cm.  in  diameter,  made  of  four  2-ply  strands.     They  are  strong,  but 


a  b 

FlQ.  37.  a,  Horsehair  halter;  b,  maguey  rope. 


the  harsh  and  coarse  fiber  renders  them  disagreeable  to  the  touch  of 
any  but  a  hardened  hand.  The  prepared  fibers  for  rope  making  in 
this  collection  measure  60  cm.  in  length.  With  such  material  and  a 
rope  twister  the  process  of  manufacturing  rope  is  a  rapid  one. 
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Human  hair  is  both  twisted  and  braided  into  cords  for  tightening 
ki&h&  frames.  The  cords  are  usually  made  of  four  strands  of  2-ply 
twisted  threads.     They  are  about  5  mm.  in  diameter  when  finished. 

Halters 

Horsehair  is  quite  popular  as  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
halters.  The  halter  here  illustrated  (fig.  37,  a)  has  a  loop  of  light 
cord,  45  cm.  in  length,  to  be  passed  over  the  horse's  head.     The  rope 


Fio.  38.  Maguey  fiber. 

has  a  loop  26  cm.  long  that  passes  over  the  nose.  The  length  of  the 
rope  from  the  knot  of  this  loop  is  3.150  m.  It  is  of  four  strands  of 
4-ply  threads,  one  of  the  strands  being  white. 

Bridles 

Bridles  are  also  made  of  horsehair,  vicious  looking  bits  being  sold 
by  the  traders  for  them. 

Fetish 

The  collection  contains  a  fetish  (fig.  39,  a)  and  a  hair  ornament 
made  of  seven  wing  feathers  of  a  hawk  (fig.  39,  h)  which  have  been 
joined  by  laying  a  strip  of  cotton  cloth  on  the  quill  of  each  feather 
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and  binding  it  there  with  sinew,  then  braiding  the  loose  ends  of  the 
strips  together  into  a  cord  15  cm.  long.  In  this  way  the  feathers 
are  permanently  fastened  to  one  another  and  may  be  easily  attached 
when  it  is  desired  to  wear  them  as  a  fetish,  or  they  may  be  readily 
attached  to  the  hair  to  form  a  portion  of  the  headdress. 

War  Headdress 

At  Gila  Crossing  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  specimen  of 
an  old  Pima  headdress  made  from  the  hair  of  an  Apache  and  the  wing 

feathers  of  three  species  of  large  raptorial 
birds  (fig.  40).  The  hair  is  about  45 
cm.  long  and  is  gathered  in  strands  1 
cm.  in  thickness,  which  are  held  by 
two  strips  of  cotton  that  are  twisted  or 
twined  on  each  other  a  half  turn  between 
each  pair  of  hair  strands."  Viewing  the 
headdress  from  the  rear  there  are  on 
the  left  four  owl  feathers,  symbolizing 
keenness  of  vision  by  night;  next  are 
three  hawk,  then  one  owl,  and  again 
hawk  feathers  to  the  number  of  five, 
symbolizing  keenness  of  vision  by  day; 
on  the  right  are  two  eagle  feathers,  the 
symbol  of  swiftness.  Thus  the  wearer 
of  this  headdress  possessed  the  cour- 
age and  cunning  of  the  hated  enemy, 
the  keen  sight  by  day  and  by  night  of 
the  birds  that  have  great  magic  power,  according  to  Pima  belief,  and 
the  swiftness  as  a  trailer  of  the  king  of  birds,  which  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  Piman  mythology. 

Hairbrush 

Using  their  fingers  as  combs,  the  women  become  very  skillful  in 
straightening  out  tangled  locks.  They  frequently  smooth  the  hair  with 
a  brush  wliich  was  formerly  made  of  the  roots  of  the  ^^Sacaton  grass," 
Sporobolus  wrightii  (fig.  41,  a), ^ but  as  this  no  longer  grows  along  the 
river,  where  the  majority  of  the  villages  are  situated,  they  now  make 
use  of  maguey  fiber,  Agave  lecheguea,  Yucca  paccata,  etc.  (fig.  41,  b).^ 

a  The  general  use  of  human  hair  for  cords  and  in  headdresses  by  the  Pimas  suggests  Lower  Califomian 
affinities,  as  we  are  told  by  Venegas  that  the  natives  of  that  peninsula  were  accustomed  to  adoni  them- 
selves on  ceremonial  occasions  w.th  "a  large  cloak  covering  them  from  their  head  to  their  feet,  and 
entirely  composed  of  human  hair."    II  story  of  Califom  a.  i,  99. 

&  Length  of  spo'imen  figured.  22  cm.;  diameter,  37  mm. 

c  Length  of  specimen  figuied,  17  cm.;  diameter,  18  iimi. 


Fig.  39.  o.  Fetish;  6,  hair  ornament. 
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These  fibers  make  very  satisfactory  brushes,  but  they  are  not  so  stiff 
as  brushes  made  of  bristles.  The  fibers  are  not  set  in  a  handle  but 
are  tied  in  a  roimd  bundle  a  little  below  the  middle,  then  folded  out- 
ward from  the  center  so  that  the  upper  end  or  handle  is  roimd  and 
smooth  while  the  lower  end  includes  all  the  free  fiber  ends.  Twine 
is  then  wrapped  in  a  coil  around  the  upper  end  downward  until  the 
brush  end  remains  just  long  enough  to  give  the  fibers  play  in  passing 
through  the  hair.  The  wrapping  may  be  either  of  fiber  or  of  horse- 
hair; in  the  latter  case  pleasing  geometric  patterns  are  often  worked 
out  with  contrasted  black  and  white  threads.     The  specimen  illus- 


Fio.  40.  War  headdroas. 

trated  in  figure  41,  6  is  boimd  with  maguey  fiber  which  has  been  deco- 
rated with  three  lines  of  purple  dye,  put  on  after  the  wrapping  has 
been  completed. 

Skin  Dressing 

The  use  of  leather  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum  among  the  Pimas.  For  sandals,  rawhide  sufficed,  and  if 
this  was  not  to  be  had  there  was  an  abundance  of  yucca  fiber,  which 
made  a  fair  substitute.  For  the  shields,  with  the  use  of  which  they 
became  adept  through  training  from  childhood,  rawhide  was  employed. 
So  the  needs  which  dressed  leather  alone  could  satisfy  were  but  few, 
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and  it  is  probable  that  GilefLo  women  did  little  more  than  enough 
skin  dressing  to  keep  the  art  alive  among  them.     At  present  there  are 

very  few  who  know  anything  about 
it,  and  this  is  the  method  which 
they  say  ''long  ago  make  it/' 

A  skin  was  soaked  in  water  for 
two  or  three  days  to  soften  it ;  then 
it  was  laid  on  an  incUned  log  and 
the  hair  scraped  off  with  a  deer's 
rib.  Two  tanning  media  were 
used — brains  and  saguaro  seeds. 
The  former  were  kept  dried  into  a 
cake  with  dry  grass  imtil  they  were 
needed,  when  they  were  softened 
in  water.  The  seeds  were  avail- 
able at  any  time,  as  they  were 
always  kept  in  store  as  an  article 
of  food. 

The  roots  of  the  plant  known 
as  urto,  Krameria  parvifolia,  were 
used  to  dye  leather  red. 


Fio.  41.  Hairbrushes,  a,  Sacaton  grass  roots; 
b,  maguey  fiber. 


Fire  Bag 


Leather  bags  were  used  to  carry 
flint  and  steel,  and  a  specimen  of  these  comparatively  modem  arti- 
cles is  shown  in  figure  42.  It  is  ornamented  with  tin  bangles  and 
glass  beads. 

Tobacco  Pouches 

Tobacco  was  not  recognized  by 
the  Pimas  as  a  narcotic  that  would 
stunt  the  growth  in  youth  or  injuri- 
ously affect  the  heart  as  age  ad- 
vanced, nor  yet  as  a  solace  for 
leisure  moments.  It  was  to  them 
a  plant  of  divine  origin  that  in  its 
death  (burning)  released  a  spirit 
(odor  and  smoke)  that  was  wafted 
by  the  breeze  to  the  home  of  the 
magic  beings  that  shape  man's 
destiny.  Throughout  Pimeria  one 
may  fmd  sacred  places  where  large  numbers  of  cane  ci^j^arettes  have 
been  deposited  by  worshipers.     It  is  uncertain  liow  far  this  form  of 


Fig.  4J.   Fire  bag. 
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cigarette  was  in  use  by  the  Pimas.     Most  of  those  found  were  made 
by  the  Hohokam." 

To  carry  this  sacred  powder  it  was  necessary  to  have  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  receptacle,  and  so  pouches  were  made  of  buck- 
skin, ornamented  in  vivid  colors  with  symbols  of  the  sun  and  pro- 
vided with  rattles  that  tinkled  with  every  motion  of  the  wearer. 
Both  in  shape  and  in  ornament  they  closely  resemble  the  tobacco 
pouches  of  the  Apaches.  There  are  two  specimens  in  the  National 
Museum.  No.  27840  (fig.  43,  a)  is  of  buckskin,^  doubled  so  that 
the  opening  of  the  pouch  on  the  unomamented  half  is  covered 
by  the  fold.  The  margin  is  ornamented  by  a  fringe  of  short  strings 
of  buckskin  passed  through  holes  along  the  edge  of  the  pouch,  most 


Fio.  43,  o,  b,  c.  Tobacco  pouches. 

of  them  having  cylinders  of  tin,  slightly  bell-shaped,  arranged  in 
pairs  and  pinched  into  place  around  the  thongs  by  pounding.  The 
front  bears  a  conventional  symbol  of  the  sun  in  red  and  blue.  There 
is  a  short  loop  with  which  to  suspend  the  pouch  from  the  belt  or  to 
hang  it  up  when  not  in  use. 

Another  pouch,  no.  27839  (fig.  43,  6,  c),  is  of  soft  deerskin,  with 
a  red  fringe  made  by  parallel  cuts  along  the  edge.     There  are  a  few 

a  At  the  present  time  most  men  and  some  women  smoke  cigarettes  rolled  in  com  husks  or  paper, 
obtained,  as  is  much  of  the  tobacco,  from  the  whites.  The  native  tobaccos  are:  Nicotiana  trigonophylla, 
known  as  vi'opal  vl'offl,  "like  tobacco,  "gathered  near  Baboquivarl  by  the  Papagos  and  brought 
to  the  Pimas;  N.  bigelovii,  known  as  pan  vi'offt,  "coyote  tobacco."  and  N.  attenuata.  called 
rsukal  AU'tcA  vi'ofQ,  "under-tho-creosote-bush  tobacco."  Boys  learn  to  smoke  at  an  early  age, 
though  the  use  of  tobiicco  is  not  encouraged.  The  father's  favorite  saying  in  reply  to  a  request  for 
tobacco  Is,  "  I  will  give  you  some  when  you  kill  a  coyote." 

b  Length,  10  cm.;  width,  11  cm.;  114  bangles. 
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tin  bangles  at  the  bottom.  The  margin  is  ornamented  inside  the 
fringe  with  a  herring-bone  pattern  burned  on.  One  side  of  the  pouch 
has  a  human  figure  and  the  other  bears  two  sun  symbols.-  These  are 
very  similar  to  some  seen  by  the  writer  upon  the  walls  of  caves  in  the 
Chiricahui  mountains,  an  old  Apache  stronghold."  The  pouch  is 
sewed  with  cotton  thread  and  secured  at  the  top  by  an  American 
button.  The  cord  for  suspension  has  4  clusters  of  6  bangles  each 
upon  it. 

Sling 

Slings  were  used  by  Pima  youths  before  the  advent  of  the  whites. 
They  were  of  the  usual  elongated  oval  shape.  The  National  Museum 
contains  a  sling,  no.  76031,  that  was  obtained  from 
the  Pimas  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  of  leather,  prob- 
ably cut  from  a  boot  leg,  with  strings  68.5  cm.  long. 
The  imperforate  center  is  18  by  7  cm.  (fig.  44). 

Shield 

The  fighting  men  were  divided  into  two  parties — 
those  who  used  the  bow  and  those  who  fought  with 
club  and  shield.  When  advancing  upon  the  enemy, 
the  warrior  crouched  so  that  the  comparatively 
small  shield  protected  his  entire  body.  He  also 
leaped  from  side  to  side  for  the  double  purpose  of 
presenting  a  more  difficult  target,  and  of  bewildering 
the  enemy  and  thus  unsteadying  their  nerves  through 
the  suggestion  of  magic,  which  plays  a  larger 
part  in  the  warfare  of  the  American  Indian  than  is 
generally  known.  The  preparation  for  a  war  expe- 
dition is  an  invocation  to  the  gods  and  the  cere- 
monies during  the  journey  are  incantations  for  the 
development  of  magic  power  that  shall  not  only 
render  the  party  invincible  but  shall  induce  its  magic 
power,  on  its  own  account,  to  overwhelm  the  magic 
power  of  the  enemy.  It  is  not  the  strength  nor  the  intelligence 
of  the  Apache  that  they  fear,  nor  his  arrow  with  its  sting,  but  his 
magic — a  creation  of  their  own  imagination.  And  so  the  shield, 
with  its  magic  symbols  in  brilliant  colors,  is  kept  in  rapid  motion 
not  only  from  side  to  side  but  also  revolving  by  the  reciprocal 
twist  of  the  bearer^s  forearm. 

A  long  and  careful  search  failed  to  disclose  the  presence  of  a  single 
old  shield  among  the  Pimas,  but  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  National 
Museum,  no.  27830,  that  was  obtained  several  years  ago  (fig. 45,  a,  h). 
It  is  a  rawhide  disk  49  cm.  in  diameter,  provided  with  a  cottonwood 


Fig.  44.  Sling. 


a  Length,  17  cm.;  width,  16  cm. 
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handle  of  convenient  size  for  grasping.  The  handle  is  slightly  concave 
on  the  side  next  to  the  shield.  It  is  attached  by  means  of  thongs, 
which  pass  through  two  holes  for  each  end  of  the  handle,  at  the  center 
of  the  disk.     When  not  in  use,  it  was  carried  by  a  sling  strap  that 


Fio.  45.  a,  Shield;  b,  reverse  of  shield. 


passed  through  two  holes  at  the  border  24  cm.  apart.     It  is  orna- 
mented by  an  ogee  swastika  in  blue,  red,  and  white. 

There  are  also  two  models  of  Pima  shields  in  the  National  Museum. 
One  is  a  small  painted  disk  of  rawhide;  the  other  is  a  hoop  with 


Fio.  46,  a  ,  6.  Models  of  shields. 


muslin  stretched  over  it.  The  former,  no.  76073  (fig.  46,  6),  is  orna- 
mented with  a  cross  in  white,  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  The  latter,  no. 
76028  (fig.  46,  a),  is  225  mm.  in  diameter,  or  about  one-third  the  full 
size.     The  design  in  red  and  yellow  is  also  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
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A  similar  shield  decorated  with  swastika  in  red  and  white  (fig.  47) 
was  collected  in  1887  by  Mr  F.  W.  Hodge,  of  the  Hemenway  Expedi- 
tion, and  by  him  presented  to  the  Free  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Sandals 

Some  protection  for  the  feet  was  necessary  when  on  journeys  across 
the  stony  mesas  and  mountains  that  surroimd  the  Pima  villages. 

Rawhide  was  the  most  widely  used  ma- 
terial and  the  sandal  was  the  form  of  foot 
gear.  It  was  kept  in  place  by  a  single 
thong,  which  passed  through  two  holes  in 
the  front  of  the  sandal,  so  as  to  go  between 
the  first  and  second  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  toes,  then  backward  obUquely  across 
the  foot,  so  that  the  two  parts  crossed  each 
other  over  the  instep,  down  through  a  hole 
in  the  end  of  a  heel  plate  and  aroimd  be- 
hind the  heel,  where  it  was  doubled  back 
and  forth  two  or  three  times  before  passing 
through  the  hole  in  the  opposite  end  of  the 
heel  plate,  and  so  on  forward  again.  The  heel  plate  passes  transversely 
through  two  longitudinal  sUts  in  the  heel  of  the  sandal  and  is  of  the 
same  hard  and  stiff  rawhide.  The  doubled  thongs  behind  the  heel 
are  usually  wound  with  softer  material  to  prevent  chafing  (fig.  48). 


FlO.  47.  Shield. 


Yoke  Straps 

Ox  yokes  were  bound  to 
the  horns  of  the  animals  by 
long  strips  of  hide  that  had 
been  roughly  dressed  without 
removing  the  hair.  The  two 
straps  collected  were  the  only 
ones  seen.  It  is  some  years 
since  they  were  last  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prisini^  that  most  such  straps 
should  have  been  employed 
for  other  needs  (fiij:.  49). 


Fig.  48.  Sandals. 


TiAUIAT 


The  use  of  the  lariat  was,  of  course,  learned  from  tli(»  whites  and 
was  developed  gradually  with  the  tardy  introduction  of  live  stock. 
The  ''rope,"  as  it  is  universally  known  in  the  Southwest,  is  of  rawhide 
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FiQ.  49.  Yoke  straps. 


made  in  a  4-ply  braid,  rounded  by  pounding  when  wet.     The  slip 

noose  at  the  outer  end  is  supplied  with  an  ingenious  loop  made  by 

folding  a  heavy  piece  of 

rawhide   three   or  four 

times  and  bringing  the 

ends  together  to  form 

an  oval  ring.    The  end 

of   the  rope   is  passed 

through  a  longitudinal 

slit  in  one  end  of  the  ring 

and  by  a  braided  en- 
largement prevented 

from  being  pulled  out 

again.  A  strip  of  rawhide 

about  1  cm.  in  width  is 

rolled  in  the  interior  of 

the   ring,    and    passing 

through    a    transverse 

cut  close  to  one  end  it 

is  continued  around  the 

outside,  being  itself  slit 

where   the  rope  enters 

the  ring,  and  also  pass- 
ing under  two  loops  made  by  catching  up  the  outer  layer  of  hide 

on  the  ring  it  then  passes  through  a 
transverse  slit  in  the  outer  and  over- 
lapping end  of  the  ring  and  is  knotted. 
It  therefore  passes  twice  around  the 
ring  and  is  the  only  means  of  imiting 
the  ends  of  it.  When  hardened  the 
ring  is  large  enough  to  permit  free  play 
of  the  rope  through  it.° 

Horned  Toad  Effigy 

Among  the  most  highly  prized  objects 
made  of  leather  by  the  Pimas,  found 
by  the  writer,  was  a  life-sized  effigy  of  a 
homed  toad.  It  is  of  deerskin,  ornii- 
mented  with  white  beads,  as  shown  in 
figure  50,  a.  It  was  used  in  the  cure 
of  the  toad  disease  by  being  passed 
over  the  affected  part.  This  act  and 
the  singing  of  the  toad  songs  efTected  a  complete  cure,  our  informant 
believed.     Figure  50,  6,  is  a  photograph  of  a  lix'ing  horned  toad. 

a  Length  of  lariat,  13.93  ni.;  diameter,  9  mm.    Length  of  loop  ring,  (i  cm.;  width,  4  cm. 


Fio.  50,  a.  Horned  toad  effigy,  of  deerskin. 
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POTTERY 

As  a  tribe  the   Pimas  are  not  skillful  potters.     Their  work    is 

decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Kwahadk's,  which  in  turn  appears 
to  be  improving  as  a  result  of  a  mod- 
em demand  for  it.  It  is  probable 
that  the  best  potters  among  the  Pi- 
mas are  of  Kwahadk'  descent,  or  have 
learned  the  art  from  that  tribe.  A 
great  part  of  the  Pima  ceramic  ware 
is  plain  and  undecorated.  The  cool- 
ing oUas  in  which  water  is  kept  about 
'  their  homes  are  the  only  vessels  that 
are  generally  decorated.  The  pot- 
ters aver  that  the  designs  are  copied 
from  the  Hohokam  potsherds  that 
bestrew  the  mesas  and  that  the  sym- 
bolism is  absolutely  unknown  to  them. 
Furthermore,  many  of  the  smaller 
decorated  pieces  are  traded  from  both 
the  Kwahadk's  and  the  Papagos,  the 
latter  bringing  them  filled  with  cactus 
sirup  to  exchange  for  grain.  The  vessels  here  illustrated  were  made 
by  Sala  Hina  (fig.  51),  one  of  the  best  potters  on  the  Gila. 


1 

1 

mi 

1 

FiQ.  50,  b.  Living  horned  toad. 


Material 

The  common  ware  that 
is  intended  to  be  subjected 
to  heat  is  generally  made 
from  clay  obtained  among 
the  Skds6wallk  hills,  which 
lie  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  Gila  River  reserva- 
tion. The  material  is  a  dry 
<rranular  clay  combined 
with  quartz  pebbles  and 
feldspathic  detritus.  The 
place  where  it  occurs  looks 
much  more  like  a  stone 
quarry  than  like  a  clay  pit 
(pi.  XVI,  a).  Indeed,  a 
great  part  of  the  mass  is  sharp,  angular  stone,  which  must  be  win- 
nowed out  by  hand  in  the  shallow  baskets. 


Fig.  51.  Sala  Ilina. 
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The  process  is  well  illustrated  in  plate  xvi,  6." 

Another  well-known  clay  pit  is  situated  on  McClellen's  branch,  at 
the  northeastern  base  of  the  Sacaton  hills  (pi.  xvi,  c),  whence  a 
whitish  clay  is  obtained.  The  villages  about  the  Casa  Blanca  ruin 
obtain  clay  from  pits  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  ruin  itself  and 
from  the  river  bottom  near  the  village  of  Rso'ttik. 

The  tempering  materials  used  in  the  clays  last  mentioned  are  sand 
and  ground  potsherds.  The  clay  from  the  Sk&s6wallk  hills  is  so 
coarse  that  it  requires  no  tempering. 

Red  ocher  is  employed  as  a  slip,  which  is  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  common  utensils  just  before  the  drying  that  precedes  burning. 
The  water  coolers  are  usually  made  without  this  coating  of  ocher. 

Black  gum  is  used  for  decoration.  This  is  obtained  by  boiling  in 
a  small  earthen  pot,  or  in  a  segment  of  a  large  one,  mesquite  chips 

a  Samples  of  this  clay  were  submitted  toDoctor  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  ascertained  the  percentage  composition  of  the  material  to  be  as  follows: 


Per  cent 
Combined  water,  organic  matter,  and  other 
volatile  constituents  (loss  on  ignition). . .      4. 94 

Sulphuric  acid,  SOs 45 

Carbon  dioxide,  COj , Trace 


99.90 


Per  cent 

Silica,  SiOi 59.  ()4 

Alumina,  AUOs 18.  55 

Ferric  oxide,  Fej0» a  72 

Manganous  oxide,  MnO Trace 

Lime,  CaO 2.  35 

Magnesia,MgO 1.44  | 

AlkaUes,  KjO  and  NajO 5.81   ; 

He  also  explains  the  general  method  of  determination. 

For  Industrial  purposes  an  attempt  is  made  to  separate  the  proximate  constituents  of  a  clay  by 
what  is  called  a  **  rational  analysis."  For  this  purpose  the  clay  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
is  supposed  to  dissolve  the  clay  substance  proper  and  leave  insoluble  quartz  sand  and  sand  composed 
of  feldspar  or  other  minerals. 

In  order  that  the  composition  of  this  clay  might  be  compared  with  analyses  of  other  clays  made  upon 
this  plan,  a  determination  was  made  of  the  matter  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid  in  sample  24881,  with  the 
following  results: 

Per  cent 

Clay  substance as.  33 

Quartz  sand,  feldspathic  detritus,  etc G4  57 

99.90 
The  sand  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid  is  composed  approximately  as  follows: 

Per  cent 

Feldspathic  detritus,  etc 2&  57 

Quartz  sand 36t  00 

Comparison  of  these  results  with  analyses  given  by  Langenbeck  indicate  that  the  material  represented 
by  sample  24881  resembles  the  clays  used  for  the  production  of  so-called  **  red  ware"  more  than  any 
other  class  of  clays  used  in  pottery  manufacture  by  civilized  peoples.  The  following  analysis  of  a 
typical  clay  used  for  making  *'  red  ware"  is  quoted  from  Langenbeck  for  purposes  of  comparison  (The 
Chemistry  of  Pottery,  1895.  (50): 


Total  analysis 

Per  cent 

SUica 74.  75 

Alumina 12.  55 

Ferric  oxide 5.  28 

Lime 1 .  28 

Magnesia 85 

Alkalies 2.  27 

Combined  water 3.  23 

10a21 


Rational  analysis 

Per  cent 

Clay  substance 39. 12 

Quartz 52.  54 

Feldspathic  detritus .• 8.  55 

100.21 
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from  portions  of  the  tree  on  which  black  gum  has  dried  into  hard 
scales.  After  boiling,  this  dye  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  thin  liquid 
which  is  so  pale  that  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  on  the  dark  clay, 
but  after  the  vessel  has  been  given  a  slight  burning  the  pattern 
appears  in  deep  black. 

Implements 

As  the  new  vessel  is  built  up  the  outside  is  struck  with  a  paddle 
(pi.  xvn,  6),  and  the  inside  is  supported  by  a  flat  circular  stone  about 
10  cm.  in  diameter.  A  smaller  stone  is  used  to  polish  the  outer 
surface.  Long,  smooth,  finger-shaped  stones  are  used  in  polishing 
the  necks  of  vessels  or  in  places  where  there  are  sharp  curves. 

Method 

The  fictile  ware  of  the  Pimas  is  made  by  eoiling.  The  clay  is  first 
thoroughly  dried,  a  condition  that  is  easily  and  quickly  brought  about 
by  spreading  it  on  blankets  in  the  sun.  It  is  then  sifted  to  remove  the 
larger  particles  of  stone.  It  is  next  mixed  with  water  and  Imeaded 
a  few  minutes,  formed  into  lumps  the  size  of  the  fist,  and  laid  aside 
to  *' ripen"  over  night.  The  base  of  the  new  vessel  is  begun  by 
spreading  a  layer  of  clay  over  the  bottom  of  an  old  vessel  of  suitable 
size  and  smoothing  it  down  with  the  paddle  until  it  extends  out  several 
centimeters  from  the  center  (see  pi.  xvii,  a,  where  the  vessel  shown 
in  the  potter's  lap  has  just  been  taken  from  the  oUa  over  which  it 
was  molded).  The  new  bottom  is  allowed  to  dry  an  hour  in  the 
sun  before  it  is  removed  and  the  process  of  coiling  begun.  Dipping 
the  fingers  in  water,  the  operator  moistens  the  edges  of  the  new  ves- 
sel, which  has  dried  enough  to  retain  its  shape.  Then  taking  one  of 
the  prepared  balls  of  clay  she  rapidly  rolls  it  between  the  palms 
until  it  is  lengthened  into  a  cylinder  about  20  cm.  long,  which  is 
laid  on  the  margin  of  the  vessel  and  pinched  into  shape.  One  or 
perhaps  two  more  rolls  are  laid  on  to  complete  the  circuit  and  then 
the  paddle  is  applied  with  the  right  hand  in  quick  taps  to  the  out- 
side while  the  circular  stone  is  held  on  the  inside  with  the  left  (pi. 
XVII,  b).  The  handle  of  the  paddle  is  held  downward  so  that  the  trans- 
verse concavity  of  the  instrument  is  adapted  to  the  horizontal  con- 
vexity of  the  growing  vessel,  which  is  held  in  the  lap  and  the  coils 
applied  only  so  fast  as  they  dry  sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  hold  its 
shape.  For  this  reason  it  is  customary  for  a  potter  to  model  three 
or  four  vessels  at  the  same  time  so  there  need  be  no  delay  by  waiting 
for  the  last  layer  to  dry.  As  each  coil  is  finished  it  is  placed  where 
the  sun  ran  shine  upon  it  and  the  work  progresses  much  faster  than  it 
could  in  a  less  arid  climate.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  has  been  built  up 
a  little  way  so  there  is  room  for  the  paddle  to  be  used  above  the  plane 
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of  the  bottom  it  is  placed  on  the  ground  and  a  httle  loose  soil  is 
drawn  up  to  serve  as  a  support  and  in  this  it  is  turned  slowly  with 
the  hands  as  required  (pi.  xvii,  c).  As  the  lower  coils  become  dry 
they  are  smoothed  with  a  polishing  stone  with  strokes  made  from 
below  upward;  if  a  part  has  become  too  hard  to  be  easily  rubbed 
down  the  hand  is  dipped  into  the  vessel  of  water  that  is  within  reach, 
and  applied  to  the  spot. 

When  the  last  coil  has  been  shaped  a  dark  red  shale  is  ground  in 
water  until  the  liquid  has  become  quite  thick;  this  is  applied  to  the 
outer  surface  with  the  hands.  As  the  slip  dries  it  is  rubbed  with  the 
polishing  stone  until  it  becomes  hard  and  smooth. 

After  drying  over  night  the  vessel  is  ready  for  burning.  A  very 
shallow  pit  is  dug  and  a  fire  is  kept  in  it  for  some  time  to  dry  the 
earth  thoroughly,  then  a  little  dry  mesquite  or  decayed  willow  wood 
is  spread  in  the  depression,  and  the  vessel  is  laid  on  its  side  upon  the 
wood  and  entirely  covered  with  sticks  laid  up  "log-cabin  fashion." 
In  the  specimen  shown  in  figure  52  the  wood  had  burned  away  in 
about  twenty  minutes.  The  photograph  was  taken  as  the  burning 
brands  fell  from  the  sides. 

The  final  step,  if  the  vessel  is  to  be  decorated,  is  to  apply  the  black 
mesquite  pigment  with  a  sharpened  stick  (pi.  xvii,d),  made  from 
Baccharis  glutenosa,  which  has  a  large  pithy  center.  The  vessel  is 
again  subjected  to  heat  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  decoration  haa 
assumed  a  deep  black  color,  when  it  is  finished. 

Finished  Products 

Water  reservoirs  or  coolers  (fig.  53,  a,  b)  are  the  largest  and  finest 
pieces  of  fictile  ware  made  by  the  Pimas  and  Papagos.  The  latter 
carry  on  a  thriving  trade  with  the  whites  by  supplying  each  house 
with  one  or  more  of  these  big  round-bottomed  pots,  which  are  so 
porous  that  the  evaporation  from  the  outside  measurably  cools  the 
water  within.  Although  the  term  "olla"  is  applied  to  all  Indian 
pottery  in  the  Southwest,  the  word  generally  refers  to  this  particular 
class  of  vessels.  One  will  be  found  set  in  a  three-forked  post  under 
the  arbor  at  every  Pima  home."  An  olla  was  secured  which  had  been 
hidden  away  among  the  rocks  in  the  hills  for  many  years  (fig.  54). 
It  is  among  the  smallest  of  those  used  for  water  coolers,  and  may 
well  serve  here  to  illustrate  the  minimum  size  and  also  a  variation 
in  decoration.** 

Ollas  with  angular  profile  are  not  uncommon  (fig.  55). 

Cooking  pots  (pi.  xviii,  a)   are  more  numerous  than  the  water 


•  The  larger  specimen  (fig.  53,  6)  collected  is  0.387  m.  high,  0.275  m.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  1.161  m. 
in  Its  maximum  circumference.  The  decoration  is  derived  from  the  llohokam  pottery  of  theCasa 
Blanca  district. 

^  Height,  0.330  m.;  diameter  at  top,  0.175  m.;  maximum  circumference,  0.950  m. 
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coolers.  Every  kitchen  contains  several;  some  of  them  broken  in 
halves  or  smaller  fragments,  yet  retained  for  use  in  parching  wheat  or 
corn  over  the  fire,  or  for  other  purposes.  They  are  undecorated  and 
not  carefully  smoothed  and  polished  ''because  they  would  be  sUppery 
to  handle  when  they  became  wet."  ** 
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Fio.  52.  The  burning. 

Bean  pots  are  made  with  handles  as  represented  in  pi.  xviii,  b. 
They  form  a  distinct  type  unlike  any  other  aboriginal  ware  known  to 
the  writer.'' 

Canteens   were  formerly  made   of  pottery,   but  they  have  been 

a  The  specimen  shown  in  pi.  xviii,  a.  is  0.285  m.  high.  0.255  ni.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  0.950  in.  in 
maxinnim  ciR'iunforence. 

6  I'i.  XVIII,  fe.  reprosent.sonc  of  tliese  vessels,  which  is  0.159  m.  high,  0.195  m.  in  diameter  at  the  top, 
0.748  m.  in  maximum  circumference. 
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superseded  by  the  cheap  and  scarcely  less  fragile  metal  ones  of 
American  manufacture.  They  were  globular  in  form,  and  not  pro- 
vided with  projections  or  loops  for  the  attachment  of  straps.  In 
fact,  they  were  intended  to  be  carried  in  the  woman's  kifi,hfi»;  men  on 
the  warpath  or  traveling  far  from  water  must  learn  to  endure  thirst, 
but  the  women  when  compelled  to  go  far  for  wood  or  cactus  fruit  were 
accustomed  to  carry  water  in  these  canteens.  The  vessels  were 
sometimes  broken,  and  Sala  Hina  told  us  of  such  an  experience  in 
which  she  nearly  perished  of  thirst  before  she  reached  the  river, 
though  she  had  gone  but  a  few  miles  from  home.  Canteens  were 
decorated  in  a  variety  of  patterns,  including  human  figures.** 

What  may  be  termed  a  parching  pan  (pi.  xix,  a)  is  made  for  roasting 
grains  preparatory  to  grinding  them  for  pinole.  It  is  a  large  oval 
shallow  dish  with  margin  extended  at  ends  for  handles.* 


Fio.  63,  a,  b.    Water  coolers. 

A  tortilla  baking  plate  (pi.  xix,  b)  is  sometimes  seen.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  slightly  concave  undecorated  disk.*^ 

Cups  were  seldom  made  of  clay;  dippers  of  gourd  or  bowls  of 
basketry  were  Ughter  and  less  perishable.  It  is  probable  that  most 
of  the  few  cups  of  Indian  manufacture  now  to  be  found  among  the 
Pimas  were  obtained  from  the  Kwahadk's  or  the  Papagos.  They  are 
so  highly  polished  as  to  appear  to  be  glazed  and  are  usually  decorated 
with  geometric  designs  to  which  no  meaning  can  be  ascribed  by  their 
makers.^ 


a  There  are  three  specimens  in  the  collection.  PI.  xvin,  c  is  0.195  m.  high,  0.600  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence, with  an  opening  at  the  top  31  mm.  in  diameter.  PI.  xviii,  d  is  0.135  m.  high,  0.365  m.  in  circum- 
ference, and  has  an  opening  29  mm.  in  diameter.    PI.  xviii,  e  is  a  double-necked  canteen. 

b  Represents  a  pan  that  is  0.445  m.  long,  0.354  m.  wide,  0.117  m.  high. 

c  The  collection  contains  one  of  these  plates,  which  is  0.350  m.  in  diameter  and  stands  63  mm.  high. 

d  PI.  XIX,  e,  represents  a  cup  which  was  made  by  the  Kwahadk's  and  traded  to  the  Pimas.  It  is  84 
mm.  hig^b.  and  84  mm.  in  diameter. 

26  ETH— 08 11 
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Fig.  54.    Olla  toiincj  hidden  ^ti 
thi>  hills. 


Plates  ( pL  XIX,  r,  J^  are  now  obtained  from  the  Kwahadk's,  but  it  m 

doulitful  if  the  lattor  made  them  before  the  advent  of  the  whites* 

They  are  polishetl  and  decorated  in  a  manner  siniihir  to  the  cups,"^ 

Fanciful  figures  of  a  variety  of  shapes  are  made  l)y  tlie  Kwahadk'^  in 

imitation  of  American  crockery^  and  the  hke^ 

and  are  traded  to  the  Pimas,  who  sometimes 

sell  to  gratify  the  desirej3  of    tourists    for 

souvenirs y  the  seller  being  as  ignorant  of  the 

fact  that  the  buyer  wishes  to  get  specimens 

of  Pima  handiwork  as  the  latter  is  of  the  fact 

that  the  ware  is  packed  on    the    heads   of 

women  from  the  villages  of  another  tribe  30 

to  50  miles  to  the  southward. 

Two  specimens  (ph  xix^  d)  were  obtained 
frojn  a  Pima  woman  at  Casa  Blanca,  who  had 
**iiiade  them  to  sell/'  w^hicli  have  not  the 
characteristic  poHsh  and  the  decoration  of 
Kwahadk'  ware.  They  are  of  interest  because  they  show  the  Pima 
method  of  treatment  of  the  human  figure  in  clay  modeling,  and  also 
the  mamier  in  which  the  face  ^vas  painted.  The  larger  eflSgy^'  has 
light  brown  lines  on  the  body,  both  front  and  back,  which  repre- 
sent a  necklace,  belt, 
skirt  ( perhaps) ,  and 
what  would  seem  to  be 
the  V-shaped  opening 
at  the  neck  of  an  up- 
per garment.  The  face 
is  painted  in  vertical 
stripes  of  red  and  blue, 
as  w^as  the  custom  with 
this  tribe  a  few  years 
ago.  The  front  hair 
is  represented  on  the 
forehead  by  prominent 
ridges. 

The  smaller  eflig)^ ' 
has  fewer  lines  on  the 
face,  and  the  body  is 
ujidecorated. 

From  the  ruins  potter>^  spoons  or  ladles  are  sometimes  taken  which 
have  apparently  acquired  magic  import  from  the  character  of  their 
source.     These  spoons  are  used  in  feetling  the  sick,  and  for  no  other 

a  The  largtir  spfK-imen  flgurod  ia  2^  mm.  In  diameter  ajid  73  mm.  high.    The  nnailer  ia212mm.  ta 
diameter  &nd  43  min.  high, 
b  nm^t,  212  mm. 
<-  Ufiight^  20  cm. 


Flcj.  55,  OUft  with  whlt39h  do^igfis  ot>  Te*i  ground. 
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purpose,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware.  The  collection  contains  one 
very  old  spoon  of  Pima  manufacture,"  which  is  practically  an  elon- 
gated bowl  (pi.  XX, a).  Another  specimen **  was  made  for  us  to  illus- 
trate the  type,  which,  though  rare,  is  well  recognized  (pi.  xx,  h).  The 
collection  contains  also  a  bowl  (pi.  xx,c),  two  coiled  bowls  (pi.  xx,d), 
and  two  decorated  bowls  (pi.  xx,  e). 

Pottery  was  mended  with  gum  from  the  creosote  bush,  Larrea 
mexicana  ( pi.  ix,  a) .  This  bush  grows  abundantly  on  the  driest  plains 
of  the  Gila  watershed,  but  its  leaves  are  so  bitter  that  it  is  not  touched 
by  stock,  however  extrenie  may  be  their  hunger. 

BASKETRY 

The  art  of  basket  making  is  practised  in  nearly  every  Pima  home. 
The  more  skillfiJ  basket  makers  produce  wares  that  are  useful,  dur- 
able, and  handsome. 
The  work,  which  is 
done  by  the  women, 
requires  much  time  and 
patience .  Owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  tribe 
since  the  river  water  has 
been  taken  from  them, 
some  women  have  befen 
induced  to  begin  the 
manufacture  of  baskets 
without  having  re- 
ceived the  necessary 
training  in  girlhood  and 
without  any  prido  in 
the  finished  product,  as 
it  is  possible  to  dispose 
of  them  at  once  at  a 
fair  price,  no  matter 
how  wTetchedly  bad 
they  may  be. 

Materials 

There  are  three  materials  which  surpass  all  others  in  importance, 
and  quite  a  number  that  play  a  minor  part.  First  of  all  should  be 
named  the  wallow,  Salix  nigra  (fig.  56),  twigs  of  which  are  gathered 
in  March  just  before  the  leaves  appear.  The  Yavapais  who  now 
live  at  old  Fort  McDowell  use  the  willow  for  the  white  part  of  the 
outside  of  baskets  and  for  the  inner  coil  as  well;  but  the  Pimas 
employ  the  willow  for  the  weft  only.     The  twigs  are  about  50  cm.  in 


Fio.  56.  WIUow  tree. 


a  Length,  115  mm.;  width.  74  mm.:  depth,  25  mm. 
b  Length,  130  mm.;  width,  2.3  mm.;  depth,  30  mm. 
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length.  The  bark  is  removed  by  catching  it  at  the  middle  of  the 
twig  in  the  teeth  and  raising  it  far  enough  to  insert  the  thumbs  of 
both  hands  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  then  running  the 
thumbs  outward  to  the  ends  of   the  twig.     Two  such  movements 


a  be 

Fio.  57.  a,  Willow  splints;  b,  martynia;  c,  cottonwood. 

suffice  to  strip  the  twig,  which  is  then  split  into  three  or  four  strips 
at  the  smaller  end  with  the  teeth  and  the  splitting  carried  to  the  other 
end  of  the  twig  by  careful  manipulation  with  both  hands,  so  that  the 


FlQ.  58.  Hundles  of  martynia  pods. 


strips  may  1)0  as  even  as  possible.  Those  strips  aro  kept  in  coils, 
which  aro  from  10  to  15  cm.  in  dianiotor  (fij^-  57,  a).  Willow  bark  is 
also  used  in  baskotry,  both  alono  (oradlo  shields)  and  in  conjunction 
with  other  materials  (t^rain  baskets). 
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The  steins  of  the  cat-tail,  Typha  angustifoUa  Linn.,  are  used  as 
foundation  in  the  common  baskets.  They  are  gathered  in  July  when 
green,  and  are  spUt  and  dried.  The  stalks  curl  inward  along  the  spUt 
surface  while  drying,  so  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  round 
stems  with  a  mere  line  nmning  along  one  side  to  show  where  they 
were  split.  These  stalks  are  from  1  to  2  m.  long  and  are  kept  in 
bundles,  sometimes  25  cm.  in  diameter,  but  usually  much  less. 

The  pods  of  the  devil's  claw,  Martynia  fragrans  Lindl.,  furnish  the 
third  material  necessary  for  the  ordinary  basket.  The  supply  of 
wild  plants  is  not  large  enough,  and  a  few  martynia  seeds  are  planted 
each  year  by  the  basket  makers.  These  are  gathered  in  the  autumn 
at  any  time  after  the  plant  has  dried.  They  are  made  into  bundles 
(fig.  58)  for  storing  or  for 
barter  by  tying  a  few  hooks 
together  and  then  pushing 
other  hooks  down  into  the 
center  and  allowing  the 
pods  to  curve  over  one 
another.  Each  half  of  a 
pod  is  provided  with  one  of 
these  long  recurved  hooks, 
from  15  to  20  cm.  in  length 
(fig.  59).  They  are  black 
on  the  surface,  and  hence 
desired  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  with  the  white 
willow  to  form  the  designs. 
Their  central  portion  is 
pithy,  but  the  outside  is 
very  tough  and  woody.  To 
prepare  for  use,  the  deviPs 
claw  is  soaked  over  night 
and  then  buried  in  moist 
earth  for  a  day  or  more.  It  is  then  dug  out,  usually  by  a  party  of 
women,  who  make  a  **bee''  of  it,  and  the  outer  fiber  of  each  claw  is 
removed  by  breaking  the  hooked  end  and  holding  it  in  the  teeth 
while  the  split  fiber  is  pulled  off  with  the  fingers.  Figure  60  shows 
such  a  party  stripping  the  fibers,  which  appear  in  a  coil  at  the  knees 
of  the  second  figure  from  the  right.  In  the  foreground  is  a  heap  of 
stripped  pods.  A  small  board  in  front  of  each  woman  is  to  lay  the 
splint  on  when  thinning  and  shaping  it.  Instead  of  soaking  and 
burying  the  deviPs  claw,  some  have  begun  to  hasten  the  process  by 
pouring  hot  water  over  it  and  proceeding  at  once  to  strip  off  the 
fiber.  The  strips  are  kept  in  coils  (fig.  57,  b)  similar  to  those  of  willow. 
They  are  valued  somewhat  more  highly  than  the  ^\illow  splints,  and 


Fio.  50.  Martynia  pod. 
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hence  a  liigher  price  is  sometimes  demanded  for  baskets  in  which  a 
large  amount  of  devil's  claw  is  used. 

Leaves  of  the  agave  are  sometimes  used,  but  baskets  of  this  mate- 
rial are  obtained  chiefly  from  the  Papagos.  Wood  from  the  slender 
branches  of  cottonwood  is  sometimes  used  to  take  the  place  of  willow, 
but  it  is  less  durable  and  soon  becomes  yellow.  It  is  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  and  kept  in  the  same  sort  of  coils  as  the  willow 
(fig.  57,  c). 

Wheat  straw  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  jar- 
shaped  grain  baskets.  It  is  of  modem  introduction,  and  has  not  fully 
supplanted  the  ancient  style  of  grain  bin. 


Fig.  60.  Stripping  martynia. 

The  arrow  bush  (Pluchea  borealis)  was  the  principal  material 
employed  in  the  construction  of  storage  bins  or  baskets.  It  is 
everywhere  abundant  along  the  river,  and  is  one  of  the  few  shrubs  of 
Pimeria  that  is  not  armed  with  thorns,  its  slender,  graceful  stalks 
being  easily  manipulated  (pi.  xxi,  a). 

Reeds,  Phragmitis  communis,  were  formerly  common  along  the 
Gila,  but  continuous  seasons  of  drought  caused  them  to  disappear. 
Sleeping  mats  were  made  from  them,  but  such  mats  are  now  rarely 
seen,  agave  leaf  being  used  instead. 

Plate  XXI,  c  illustrates  the  cnicifixion  thorn,  Holocantha  c^nioryi, 
surrounded  by  saltbushes. 
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Implements 

The  only  implements  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  common 
baskets  are  awls  and  knives.  The  awl  was  formerly  of  bone  or 
mesquite  wood.  Now  it  is  of  steel  with  a  wooden  or  gum  handle 
(fig.  22,  a,  b).  Common  case  knives  or  light  butcher  knives,  well 
sharpened,  are  used  to  trim  the  strips  of  willow  at  the  time  of  use. 

Method 

The  ordinary  baskets  are  made  by  the  process  known  as  coiling. 
The  center  is  of  devil's  claw,  which  is  generally  started  as  a  coil,  but  is 
sometimes  made  by  the  process  called  checker  weaving  for  a  few  cen- 
timeters before  beginning  the  coil.  The  half  stalks  of  the  cat-tail  are 
again  split  before  being  used  and  about  a  dozen  of  these  splints  are 
taken  to  form  a-  foundation.  The  other  two  materials,  willow  and 
deviFs-claw  splints,  are  kept  in  water  at  the  time  of  use  to  render 
them  flexible.  One  end  of  each  splint  is  held  in  the  teeth  while  the 
knife  is  rapidly  scraped  along  the  rough  side  and  while  the  edges  are 
trimmed  smooth  and  made  parallel.  Upon  this  part  of  the  operation 
depends  much  of  the  evenness  and  fineness  of  the  finished  basket. 
The  details  of  the  work  do  not  diff'er  from  those  of  coiled  basketry 
everywhere,  which  have  been  so  fully  and  entertainingly  described  by 
Professor  Mason.  The  margin  was  left  with  the  splint  wrapped 
smoothly  around  it  until  a  few  years  ago  when  *'some  man,"  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Papago,*'told  them  to. braid  it;"  the  tops  of  baskets 
are  therefore  usually  finished  by  passing  a  single  devil's-claw  splint  in 
and  out  and  backward  and  forward  over  the  margin,  to  which  it  gives 
a  braided  appearance.  When  the  weaving  is  completed  the  ends  of 
the  splints  project  on  the  exterior  surface,  making  it  very  rough.  It 
is  also  soiled  and  stained  from  having  been  lying  about  during  the 
intervals  when  it  was  not  in  the  maker's  hands  for  the  weeks  or 
months  that  have  elapsed  since  it  was  begun.  By  means  of  a  knife 
the  longer  and  tougher  ends  are  cut  away,  while  the  others  are  broken 
and  the  stains  are  removed  by  thoroughly  rubbing  the  surface  with 
leaves  and  twigs  of  the  saltbushes,  Atriplex  lentiformis,  A.  canescens, 
A.  polycarpa,  etc. 

Baskkt  Howls 

This  term  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  better  one,  for  the  tray-  or 
bowl-shaped  baskets,  which  are  shallow  and  have  their  sides  sloping 
at  a  low  angle  from  the  horizontal.  They  range  from  a  perfectly  flat 
disk  to  a  bowl  with  rounded  bottom  having  a  depth  of  20  cm. 

The  designs  upon  these  old-style  baskets  are  often  very  pleasing 
and  even  remarkably  good.  When  questioned  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  elements  of  these  patterns,  the  basket  makers  invariably  replied: 
'* I  don't  know;  the  old  women  make  them  in  this  way.     They  copied 
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the  patterns  long  ago  from  the  Hohokam  pottery."  While  these  state- 
ments are  true  in  the  main,  some  of  the  elements  will  be  seen  to  be  of 
wide  distribution  and  some  are  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
are  three  common  designs:  Those  embodying  the  fret,  the  equal-armed 
cross,  and  the  spiral.  Nearly  all  that  do  not  represent  these  directly 
are  more  or  less  evident  modifications  of  them.  The  fret,  which  the 
Pimas  probably  with  truth  called  the  oldest  motive,  leads  almost 
directly  into  the  swastika  and  suavastika  pattern,  as  shown  in  the 
illustrations.  The  flower  design  based  upon  the  cross  is  apparently 
the  same  as  that  on  the  necks  of  water  jars  made  by  the  Hohokam, 
and  such  vessels  are  similarly  decorated  to  the  present  day  by  both 
Pimas  and  Papagos.  On  the  pottery  the  design  is  laid  upon  a  convex 
surface,  while  in  the  baskets  it  is  worked  upon  the  interior,  or  concave, 
side.  The  elements  of  the  design  are,  first,  a  series  of  four  radiating 
arms  of  black  separating  the  petal-like  areas  which  are  usually  in 
the  shape  of  spherical  triangles.  The  second  element  is  a  series  of 
encircling  lines  that  he  parallel  to  the  radiating  bars  and  follow  their 
outline  entirely  around  the  basket,  having  also  rectangular  enlarge- 
ments where  they  change  direction  to  cross  the  ends  of  the  bars  or  to 
follow  along  their  sides.  It  is  just  such  a  design  as  might  easily 
originate  in  pottery  decoration  where  a  complete  line  may  be  traced 
continuously,  but  it  is  not  one  that  can  be  easily  explained  if  it  is 
assumed  that  it  originated  in  basketry,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  these  people  prepare  no  pattern  whatever  beforehand,  but 
develop  the  designs  upon  the  baskets  as  previously  conceived  in  the 
mind. 

The  volute,  or  whorl,  is  a  common  motive  in  primitive  art,  and  is 
especially  frequent  in  Southwestern  basketry.  As  the  angular  weav- 
ing necessitates  irregularities  in  the  lines  of  curvature,  they  are  not 
infrequently  modified  by  terrace-like  enlargements.  Terraces  are  used 
in  combination  with  nearly  all  the  other  elements  knowTi  to  the  basket 
maker. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  decoration  of  Pima  baskets  is  in  black 
on  a  wliite  ground  for  the  most  part,  yet  the  proportions  vary  greatly. 
Brown,  and  more  rarely  some  other  color,  may  be  seen  in  perhaps  one 
basket  in  a  thousand.  Occasionally  a  basket  is  made  with  a  dozen  or 
more  blue  glass  beads  fastened  on  the  border  at  equal  intervals  by 
weft  s})lints  passing  through  them.  Rarely,  work  or  trinket  baskets 
are  made  to  sell  that  have  opon  spaces  in  their  sides. 

Dp:scKirri()N  of  Plates 

The  fret  is  a  roninion  motive  in  Pima  l)asketr^^  In  the  small — and 
usually  badly  made — baskets  it  is  conuuonly  single  and  of  uniform 
width.  In  the  first  of  our  series  (pi.  xxii,  a)  it  appears  as  a  double 
line  with  five  folds.     Had  there  been  but  four  the  effect  of  the  whole 
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would  have  suggested  the  swastika.  The  large  basket ,  6,  has  three 
parallel  lines,  a  larger  number  of  folds,  and  an  unusually  large  center 
of  unrelieved  black.  Baskets  e,  d,  and  e  exhibit  slight  modifications 
of  the  fret,  in  c  the  parts  of  the  inner  circle  being  four  in  number  and 
in  e  five.  The  design  in  /  is  a  fret  of  four  folds,  and  the  fret  is  the 
principal  motive  also  in  some  of  the  upright  baskets  shown  in  plates 
XXIX  and  xxx.  Basket  g  shows  an  equal-armed  cross  in  white  and  a 
series  of  four  broken  lines  that  pass,  in  the  form  of  a  whorl,  from  near 
the  center  to  the  margin  after  each  taking  one  and  a  half  turns  around 
the  basket.  Basket  A  combines  the  fret  and  whorl,  there  being  seven 
radiating  lines  that  reach  the  margin  after  half  a  turn  each. 

In  plate  xxiii,  a,  is  shown  a  rare  form — a  flat  disk,  ornamented 
with  a  whorl  of  six  broken  lines,  an  intermediate  form  between  the 
fret  and  the  whorl.  In  h  there  is  an  imusual  treatment  of  the  dark 
center,  elsewhere  invariably  a  solid  disk  of  black.  It  looks  as  if  the 
maker  had  changed  the  design  after  starting  the  six  rather  irregular 
bars  of  black  from  the  center.  In  c  the  six  radiating  lines  advance 
toward  the  periphery  by  the  interpolation  of  an  independent  motive 
that  will  be  seen  later  in  upright  shapes.  Baskets  d  and  e  are  orna- 
mented with  five  pairs  of  whorled  lines  that  contain  squares  of  black, 
which  may  also  be  regarded  as  an  independent  motive.  In  /  the 
number  5  again  reappears  and  also  the  simple  motive  of  c,  but  this 
time  in  white  on  a  black  ground.  This  is  called  by  some  the  *' coyote 
track.''     It  is  well  shown  in  plates  xxix  and  xxx. 

Plate  XXIV,  a,  illustrates  a  combination  of  the  broken  whorled 
lines  of  the  preceding  plate  with  a  pattern  obtained  by  the  chil- 
dren at  school  in  an  early  stage  of  their  instruction  in  drawing.  At 
the  margin  is  the  diamond  pattern  that  has  the  effect  of  netting. 
In  h,  although  the  lines  do  not  radiate  from  the  center,  they  have 
something  of  the  whorled  effect,  and  they  unite  with  the  fret  of  the 
preceding  illustrations  a  new  element — the  terrace — which  is  so  com- 
mon on  the  ancient  pottery  of  Arizona.  The  parts  are  in  five,  there 
being  two  reduplications  of  the  unit  in  the  outer  row  to  one  in  the 
inner.  In  c  the  parts  are  again  in  six.  The  central  portion  is  diffi- 
cult to  analyze,  but  the  outer  repeats  the  terrace,  together  with  a  fret 
that  by  its  breadth  of  line  at  the  center  suggests  the  form  of  the 
cross  known  as  the  swastika.  Basket  d  has  the  fret  combined  with 
the  terrace,  being  similar  to  the  first  l)asket  in  the  last  figure.  The 
parts  of  the  design  in  this  plate  are  in  four,  five,  and  six. 

Plate  XXV,  a,  depicts  a  form  of  equal-armed  cross  that  we  shall 
later  see  passes  into  another  type  of  design  that  is  complicated,  yet 
pleasing,  namely,  the  flower  pattern.  Baskets  with  the  design  shown 
in  a  are  quite  common.  In  h  the  attenuated  arms  may  be  likened  to 
the  limbs  of  some  giant  spider.  Tliey  will  be  seen  to  be  nearly  the  reverse 
of  the  white  arms  of  the  design  in  basket  c.     Basket  d  represents  a 
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Fig.  61.  Basket  with  scroll  decoration. 


variant  that  was  seen  in  a  few  shallow  baskets  and  which  occasionally 
appears  in  the  upright  forms,  as  in  plate  xxx,  j.  It  resembles  a  gigan- 
tic pictograph  upon  an  ancient  altar  near  Sacaton,  the  largest  picto- 
graph  the  writer  has  seen  in  Arizona.  Baskets  e  and  /,  and  also  a,  b, 
and  c,  plate  xxvi,  contain  designs  that  are  perhaps  the  most  abundant 

to  be  found  in  Pima  basketry.  The 
patterns  are  whorled  frets  with  many 
modifications.  The  decorative  effect 
is  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the 
triangular  element,  to  which  the  same 
name,  mo'dmvltcka,  *' triangle/'  is 
applied  as  to  the  terrace.  It  is  seen 
to  be  an  independent  element  com- 
pleted by  an  extended  hook.  In 
plate  XXVI,  a,  c,  the  triangle  at  the 
margin  is  relieved  with  white,  but  in  h 
it  appears  in  its  more  common  form. 
In  plate  xxv,  /,  the  mode  of  origin 
of  the  triangle  is  seen  in  the  termi- 
nal enlargement  of  a  segment  of  the  terrace.  The  triangle  gives  color 
balance  to  the  whole,  as  in  6,  and  also  fills  space  due  to  the  elements 
of  the  main  figure  being  carried  as  a  whole  nearly  straight  to  form 
an  equal-armed  figure  on  a  spherical  surface.  These  designs  are 
usually  in  fours,  though  sometimes  in  threes  and  fives.  Figure  61 
includes  two  designs  with  dissimilar  elements  which  adapt  equally 
well  rectangular  designs  to  a  hemi- 
spherical surface.  The  design,  while 
clumsily  made  and  unsynimetrical, 
is  yet  pleasing  by  the  at  least  par- 
tial haniion}'  of  design  and  form. 
The  motive  in.  this  design  will  be 
recognized  by  students  of  Califor- 
nian  basketry.  The  basket  shown 
in  figure  62  is  a  rarely  beautiful  one, 
ha\ang  simplicity  of  design  pleasing 
by  its  rhythm  or  repetition  and  colors 
well  proportioned. 

Plate  XXVII  contains  several  exam- 
ples of  good  baskets.  The  second 
has  many  triangles,  those  along  the  margin  suggesting  a  mode  of 
origin  of  what  is  known  as  the  "top-knot"  design.  The  outer  band 
on  this  basket  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  added  as  an  after- 
thought, but  such  was  not  the  case,  as  the  device  is  not  uncominon 
and  occurs  in  the  unusually  fine  basket  shown  in  c.     The  latter  is  the 
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largest  basket  in  the  collection,  yet  it  is  so  well  proportioned,  not- 
withstanding the  reduction  of  the  number  of  repetitions  to  three,  that 
an  artistic  design  is  produced.  The  warp  coils  grow  successively 
narrower  from  the  center,  thus  making  the  walls  thin  and  flexible. 
Figures  d  and  e  contain  modifications  of  the  equal-armed  cross,  with 
an  apparently  new  element  in  d,  which  is  shown  in  «  to  be  a  derivation 
of  the  triangle.  These  two  baskets  are  examples  of  one  of  the  oldest 
designs.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  upiight  basket,  plate  xxxii,  e.  The 
white  in  /  suggests  the  rattlesnake  rattle  design. 

Plate  XXVIII  introduces  a  new  design  which  the  Pimas  call  si'sitcut- 
cuftk,  '^very  much  figured''  or  ** complicated."  Analysis  shows  c  and 
d  to  be  much  simpler  than  they  appear  at  first  sight.  The  elements 
in  d  are  an  equal-armed  cross  and  parallel  lines  around  it,  with  enlarge- 
ments wherever  they  change  direction.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is 
suggestive  of  a  flower  with  four  petals.  In  a  the  petals  appear  largely 
in  white.  This  flower  design  is  said  to  be  of  recent  origin.  Sala 
Hina,  who  is  perhaps  70  years  of  age,  declares  that  it  was  unknown 
in  her  girlhood  days. 

Plates  XXIX,  xxx,  xxxi,  and  xxxii  include  a  series  of  baskets  from 
photographs  representing  basket  collections  in  Sacaton.  Many  have 
the  upright  waste-paper  basket  form,  and  are  recent.  Nearly  all  the 
Pima  baskets  made  during  the  winter  of  1901-2  were  of  these 
shapes.  Many  are  decorated  with  simple  motives  that  depend  for 
their  effect  upon  repetition.  A  notable  feature  of  the  ornament  is 
the  introduction  of  badly  executed  human  figures.  Certain  traders 
urged  the  basket  makers  to  put  as  many  human  and  animal  figures  as 
possible  on  the  baskets.  Truly  we  need  a  society  for  the  protection  of 
American  art.  The  most  successful  of  these  designs  seen  by  the  writer 
is  the  Gila  monster  shown  in  plate  xxx,  n.  However,  it  is  but  a  sorry 
substitute  for  the  old-time  simple  motives.  These  baskets  serve 
also  to  illustrate  the  varied  treatment  of  the  geometric  elements  met 
with  in  the  shallow  baskets  as  applied  to  the  convex  surfaces  of  the 
upright  forms. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  believed  to  be  advisable  to  add  the  names  of  the 
elements  of  the  designs  which  the  Pima  basket  makers  regard  as  dis- 
tinct. But  two  in  the  list  refer  to  natural  objects,  namely,  numbers  3 
and  7  below.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  continued  inquiries  of 
visitors  have  aroused  the  interest  of  the  natives  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  have  begun  to  devise  plausible  interpretations  to  symbols  the 
meaning  of  which  is  absolutely  unknown  to  them. 

1.  Atc'uta,  the  black  center  of  all  baskets. 

2.  Ka'kioplns,  ''crossed  lines''  (pi.  xxii). 

3.  Kam'ketcit,  'Hurtle,"  applied  to  a  square  design  (pi.  xxii). 

4.  Mav'spltchita,  "locked  together,"  the  interrupted  fret  (pi.  xxvi,  e). 

5.  Mo'dmvltcka,  "triangular,"  all  triangles  and  terraces. 
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6.  O'pdmusult,  '^parallel  lines  doubled  on  themselves^'  (pi.  xxiii). 

7.  Pan  ik&'klta,  ''coyote  tracks''  (pi.  xxix). 

8.  S&'-4I,    ''figured,"    plain    design    with    radiating    black    bars 
(pi.  XXVIII,  e). 

9.  Si'hitalduwutclm,  "spiral,"  whorled  or  spiral  designs  (pi.  xxiii). 

10.  Si'sitcutcuflk,     "very    much    figured,"     the    flower    pattern 
(pi.  XXVIIl). 

11.  Stoa,  "white,"  having  a  few  narrow  lines. 

12.  Siip'epfttclm    kakaitoa,    "striped   wdth   black   and   white,"    a 
general  term  for  designs  in  alternating  black  and  white  lines. 

13.  Ta'sita,  "set"  or  "prearranged,"  the  swastika  and  suavastika. 

14.  Tco'ho-otcflt,  "crooked  lines,"  the  fret. 


¥10.  63.  Kikhk. 


KlAHA 

In  the  Golden  Age  of  Pinieria  all  burdens  wore  borne  by  the  women, 
either  upon  their  heads  with  the  aid  of  the  head  ring  or  upon  their 
backs  with  the  unique  contrivance  which  they  call  kiaha  (fig.  63), 
a  name  that  it  may  be  well  to  retain  for  the  purpose  of  precise  descri|)- 
tion,  as  the  term  "carrying  basket"  suggests  the  conical  receptacle 
of  other  tribes,  which  is  an  entirely  different  affair.  The  kiaha, 
though  unwieldy  in  appearance,  is  very  light  and  strong,  and  heavy 
loads  of  wood  and  other  bulky  articles  may  be  piled  upon  the  frame- 
work, as  may  be  seen  in  the  series  of  pictures  (pi.  xxxiv  a,  6,  r,  d), 
which  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  kiaha  is  loaded  while  set 
on  the  ground  with  the  two  long  front  frame  sticks  and  a  separate 
helping  stick  (fig.  64),  forming  a  tripod.  After  loading  the  kiaha, 
the  old  (lame  is  seen  in  h  rising  to  her  feet  with  the  aid  of  the  help- 
injx  stick.     Had  she  had  to  carrv  a  baby  in  its  cradle  she  would  have 
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placed  it  in  a  horizontal  position  on  the  top  of  the  heap  of  mesquite 
wood;  as  it  was,  her  load  weighed  neariy  100  pounds,  yet  she  knelt 
down,  engaged  her  head  under  the  carrying  strap,  and  struggled  to 
her  feet  without  assistance  (c).  The  method  of  unloading  is  shown 
in  dy  where,  by  bending  forward,  the  entire  burden  is  thrown  off 
clear  of  the  head.  Figure  65  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  a  Idkhk 
net  is  mended. 

As  the  Idkhk  is  distinctively  a  woman's  utensil,  so  is  it  closely 
associated  with  her  life  history.  The  young  girls  of  8  or  10  begin  to 
use  small  ki&h&s  made  especially  for  them  or  that  have 
been  cut  down  from  old  ones.  They  learn  the  methods 
of  loading  so  that  the  burden  may  be  stable  and  of 
proper  bulk,  they  acquire  the  necessary  nerve  and  muscle 
coordinations  that  enable  them  in  later  years  to  lift 
loads  weighing  more  than  do  they  themselves,  they 
become  inured  to  the  fatigue  of  long  journeys,  and  they 
learn  to  preserve  their  kiUhfts  with  care  from  rain.  The 
maiden  must  have  long  and  gaily-spotted  frame  sticks 
at  the  front  of  her  kid,hd,,  which  are  wound  with  long 
hair  cords.  She  uses  a  helping  stick  that  is  orna- 
mented with  a  long  deerskin  fringe  pendent  from  the 
binding  at  the  crotched  end  (fig.  64).  As  she  walks 
along  with  the  sharpened  end  of  the  stick  thrust  into 
the  load  the  fringe  hangs  above  and  forward  of  her 
head,  swinging  at  every  step  or  fluttering  with  every 
breeze.  It  is  indeed  a  conspicuous  object,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  have  caught  the  attention  of 
every  passing  traveler,  whose  illustrations  of  it  are 
imiformly  bad." 

As  the  age  of  the  owner  advances  she  becomes  care- 
less of  the  appearance  of  her  kiaha,  the  spots  on  the 
frame  are  less  frequently  renewed,  the  cordage  grows 
short  and  worn,  and  the  foresticks  of  the  frame  are  cut 
down  in  length.  However,  her  burdens  do  not  diminish, 
and  the  woman  here  photographed,  though  her  age 
exceeds  the  scriptural  allotment,  is  yet  able  to  carry  more  than  100 
pounds  at  a  load. 

The  kikhk  is  of  entirely  different  materials  from  the  ordinary  Pima 
baskets.  Wood  is  used  for  the  four  frame  sticks,  two  at  the  front 
and  two  at  the  rear.  Saguaro  ribs  are  invariably  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  they  are  very  light,  symmetrical,  straight,  and  sufficiently 
strong.     The  hoop  is  a  double  band  of  willow. 

o"They  are  highly  prized  by  their  owners,  as  they  are  very  useful  to  them,  and  are  made  with 
much  labor.  For  the  only  specimen  I  could  obtain  1  was  obliged  to  give  goods  to  the  value  of  110." 
Bartlett.  Personal  Narrative,  n,  236. 


Fio.64.  Helping 
stick. 
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Agave  leaf  serves  for  the  front  matting  or  apron  that  rests  against 
the  back.  Between  the  front  and  the  frame  a  roll  of  bark  or  cloth 
is  usually  placed  to  prevent  chafing.  The  headband  is  of  the  same 
material  as  the  apron.  It  is  really  a  circular  band  that  is  flattened 
out  and  doubled  across  the  forehead. 

Human  hair  is  used  to  attach  the  hoop  to  the  frame  sticks.  It  is 
of  2-ply  4-strand  cord,  which  is  made  fast  to  the  hoop  and,  after 
drawing  the  hoop  as  high  as  possible  to  tighten  the  net,  wound  from 
10  to  50  times  around  the  frame  sticks. 

The  maguey,  Tasylirioni  wheeleri,  furnishes  the  fiber  for  the  net 
(fig.  38).  Yucca  elata  is  also  a  valuable  fiber  plant  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Papagos  obtain  netting  material  from  Agave  hetera- 
cantha.     The  first  two  of  these  plants  are  found  on  the  higher  hills 


Fig.  65.  Mending  ki&h4  net. 

and  mountains  of  Pimeria,  whence  they  are  gathered  by  parties  who 
go  especially  for  them.  Pits  are  dug  and  fires  are  built  in  them  as 
the  maguey  is  gathered.  After  the  fire  has  died  down  it  is  cleared 
out  and  the  pits  are  lined  with  small  stones.  The  maguey  is  spread 
on  these,  covered  with  earth,  and  allowed  to  roast  over  night.  After 
it  has  been  removed  from  the  pit  the  pulp  of  the  roasted  plants  is 
scraped  away  with  a  deer's  scapula,  leaving  the  fibers  a  foot  or  two 
in  length.  These  are  dried,  and  when  they  are  long  a  roll  6  inches 
in  diameter  will  be  sufficient  for  a  kiaha  net.  Such  a  roll  of  fiber  is 
easily  transported,  and  is  a  recognized  article  for  barter  between 
Pinias  and  Papagos.  The  spinning  of  kiaha  thread  is  a  social  event, 
and  tli(»  women  gather  for  the  purpose  and  gossip  merrily  as  they 
twist  the  2-ply  twine,  which  is  rolled  into  bails  that  may  also  be  bar- 
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tered  or  kept  for  some  time  before  being  made  into  the  nets  of  con- 
ventional pattern  (fig.  63)." 

After  the  net  has  been  bound  to  the  hoop  by  a  spirally  wound  cord 
that  completely  covers  the  latter,  it  is  colored  with  red  and  blue  dyes 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  emphasize  the  outlines  of  the  pattern. 

Maguey  fiber,  or  horsehair,  may  be  used  for  the  cord  which  extends 
from  the  headband  to  the  frame.  It  is  about  8  mm.  in  diameter. 
When  of  maguey,  it  is  often  so  well  made  as  to  pass  readily  for 
machine-made  cordage  until  we  examine  it  closely.* 
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Fio.  66.  Storage  baskets. 

Storage  Baskets 

The  use  of  large  baskets  made  especially  for  storing  grain  and  other 
supplies  was  widespread  in  America.  They  were  and  are  yet  of  the 
highest  utility  to  the  Pimas,  who  have  raised  an  abundance  of  com 
and  later  of  wheat  to  supply  all  their  own  needs  and  more.  Two 
types  prevail:  A  circular  bin  of  arrow  bush  covered  with  bushes  and 
earth  (fig.  66),  and  a  globular  basket  of  wheat  straw  built  up  by 
coiling  (fig.  67). 

a  For  detail  of  the  weaving  see  Mason's  Origins  of  Primitive  Culture,  251;  also  Report  National 
Museum,  1884,  471,  where  Professor  Mason  makes  the  statement  that  the  klfth&  net,  worked  in  what 
is  "conunonly  called  the  buttonhole  or  half-hitch  stitch,  finds  its  most  northern  extension  among  the 
Piman  stock.  Nowhere  in  the  Pueblo  tril>e8  is  it  found,  according  to  the  collections  in  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum.  But  south  of  the  Piman  it  occurs  in  Central  America,  in  Latin  South  America  as  far  south 
as  Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  it  will  l>e  found  to  be  the  only  attempt  at  textiles. "  This  is  another  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  that  separates  the  Pimas  from  the  Ilohokam  and  other  Pueblo  peoples. 

^  The  collection  contains  an  old  woman's  ki&h&,  the  forestlcks  of  which  are  1.340  m.  long  and  3  cm.  in 
diameter  at  the  butt.  The  shorter  sticks  are  70  cm.  long.  The  hoop  is  66  cm.  in  diameter.  The  apron 
is  58  cm.  long  by  28  cm.  ^%ide.  The  headband  is  36  cm.  long  and  8  cm.  \iide.  The  accompanying 
helping  stick  is  1.90  m.  long  and  22  mm.  in  diameter;  the  notch  is  6  cm.  long  and  36  cm.  wide  at  the 
opening. 
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The  former  type  is  furnished  with 'a  bottom  of  willow  branches. 
The  sides  are  built  up  by  twisting  roUs  of  arrow  bush  with  the  butts 
thrust  into  the  coil  beneath  to  bind  the  whole  together."  This  type 
is  used  for  storing  mesquite  beans  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  or  sheds 
(fig.  4).  They  are  also  built  on  the  ground  in  groups,  which  are 
inclosed  by  a  low  fence  to  protect  them  from  stock.  They  are  made 
before  the  harvest  begins,  and  as  the  coik  are  large  and  there  is  no 
close  work  required  a  large  bin  may  be  built  up  in  half  a  day. 

The  straw  baskets  have  their  coik  fastened  with  strips  of  willow 
bark  about  5  mm.  in  width.  The  stitches  pass  through  the  upper 
margin  of  the  last  coil  and  are  about  20  mm.  apart.  The  coils  are 
from  1  to  2  cm.  in  diameter.     The  baskets  are  from  one-half  to  1} 


Fig.  67.  Small  storage  basket,  showing  weave. 

meters  in  height.  They  are  covered  by  a  circuhir  disk  of  the  same 
material  or,  more  frequently,  by  a  section  of  the  bottom  of  an  old 
worn-out  basket. 

In  making  these  baskets  two  rolls  are  carried  around  at  once,  but 
as  they  are  made  with  some  care  it  takes  much  longer  than  to  make  a 
bin  of  arrow  bushes.  The  baskets  are  made  after  the  harvest,  when 
the  straw  is  available. 


a  The  remains  of  a  basket  of  this  t}!^  were  found  by  the  writer  in  June.  1901,  when  examining  the  two 
large  clilT-housos  about  4  miles  south  of  the  Salt  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tonto.  Bandelier 
gives  the  ground  plan  of  these  structures  in  Papers  of  Archeol.  Inst..  .Vm.  ser..  iv,  pt.  ii.  421).  This 
wouM  sugtrest  relationship  with  the  Pueblo  cliff-dwellers  (assuming  that  the  place  had  not  I  een 
occupiod  ri'contly  by  Apaches  or  other  invaders  .  wore  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  type  of  bins,  as 
well  as  the  arbors  on  which  they  are  built,  prevails  among  the  southern  California  tribes. 
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Minor  Types 

Rectangular  trinket  baskets  (fig.  68,  a)  are  made  of  agave  leaves, 
but  nearly  all  are  obtained  from  the  Papagos,  as  the  Pima  women 
seldom  make  them.  They  are  deeper  than  broad,  somewhat  enlarged 
at  the  bottom,  and  are  provided  with  lids."  They  are  of  the  twined 
style  of  weaving.  At  a  distance 
of  1  cm.  from  the  interior  margin 
of  the  lid  the  warp  splints  (so 
termed  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
in  description — they  are  exactly 
like  the  weft)  are  cut  and  the 
ends  show  on  the  inside  of  the 
lid.  The  weft  is  continued  to 
the  margin,  turned  back  on  it- 
self at  right  angles  to  form  what 
looks  like  a  separate  ring  around 
the  lid;  at  a  height  of  5  or  6  cm. 
it  is  again  folded  in  and  the  ends 
of  the  splints  are  cut  about  1 
cm.  from  the  last  fold,  so  as  to 
be  concealed  from  view. 

"Medicine"  baskets  (fig.  68, 6) 
are  of  the  same  material  and 
style  of  weaving  as  the  trinket  baskets.  They  have  a  characteristic 
shape — long,  square  cornered,  with  roimded  margin.  They  are  made 
in  two  nearly  equal  parts,  one  of  which  slips  over  the  other  as  a  lid.* 


Fio.  68.  a.  Trinket  basket. 


Fio.  68.  b.  Medicine  ba^et. 

Food  bowls  of  remarkably  fine  workmanship  and  graceful  shape 
were  carried  by  warriors  on  the  warpath.     They  were  used  to  mix 

a  The  collection  contains  a  specimen  of  average  size,  which  measures  10  cm.  In  height,  17  l)y  18  cm.  at 
the  base,  and  16  cm.  square  at  the  top. 

b  Theoollectlon  contains  one  very  old  medicine  basket  which  is  29  cm.  long,  10  cm.  wide,  and  9  cm. 
d«ep. 
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pinole  in  and  also  served  as  drinking  cups.  They  were  light  and 
indostnictible.  They  are  no  longer  made  and  but  two  were  seen  on 
Ihe  reservation. 


b  a 

Fio.  63.  a,  Old  sieve;  b,  modem  sieve. 


Head  rings  of  agave  leaf  (fig.  36,  h)  are  occasionally  seen,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  Papagos  (see  p.  113). 


Fig.  70.  Sici'plng  mat. 


Oval  sieves  were  made  of  willow  rods,  and  were  very  useful  in  clean- 
in«;  seeds,  and  in  separating  juice  from  pulp  in  a  variety  of  plants 
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(fig.  69,  a).  They  have  been  supplanted  by  a  wu-e  sieve  °  made  by 
building  a  coiled  basket  rim  around  a  piece  of  wire  netting  that  has  a 
mesh  of  1  nmi.  (fig.  69,  h),^ 

Bird  traps,  house  doors,  shelves,  bird  cages,  and  the  like  verge 
upon  basketry,  but  these  have  all  been  described  in  connection  with 
other  objects  of  wood. 

The  hoods  of  cradles  (described  on  p.  103)  must  be  included  in  the 
list  of  articles  of  basketry  in  use  by  this  people.  They  are  of  willow 
bark  cut  into  strips  about  5  mm.  wide  and  woven  in  the  simplest 
checker  style.  They  are  light  and  flexible,  and  thus  better  adapted 
for  their  purpose  than  if  made  of  willow  and  devil's-claw  splints. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  hood  or  shield  the  strips  are  gathered  into  two 
wrapped  bundles,  which 
slip  into  place  on  each  side 
of  the  first  transverse  bar 
beneath  the  baby's  head 
The  convexity  of  the  rolls 
prevents  the  hood  from 
slipping  past  the  bar  and 
the  weight  upon  them  in- 
sures stability,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  hood 
may  be  readily  detached. 


/%S^*.<9<^ 


Fio.  71.  Detail  of  sleeping  mat. 


Sleeping  Mats 

Mats  were  formerly  made 
by  the  Pimas  of  the  cane, 
Phragmitis  communis,  that 
grew  in  abundance  along 
the  Gila  until  the  water 
supply  became  too  scant 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  plant.  They  are  now  made  of  agave 
leaves  by  the  Papagos,  who  barter  them  to  the  Pimas  (fig.  70). 
They  are  woven  in  a  diagonal  pattern,  each  splint  passing  under 
three  others  before  appearing  again,  and  the  wrong  side  being  rough.*' 
The  splints  are  softened  by  soaking  at  the  time  of  weaving  and 
become  somewhat  stiff  when  dried.     The  warp  and  woof  are  aUke, 

o  Twenty-six  cm.  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  22  at  the  bottom.  There  are  7  coils  in  the  rim,  mftking 
it  4  cm.  deep. 

b  The  willow  sieve  in  the  collection  was  made  on  request  by  Sala  Ilina,  as  there  are  now  none  of  the  old 
style  to  be  found.  It  is  32  cm.  long,  the  ends  of  the  rods  projecting  3  cm.  l)€yond  the  hoop  to  form  a  sort 
of  handle.  The  hoop  is  2G  cm.  wide.  There  are  4  cross-twisted  strands  to  hold  the  rods  in  place.  The 
willow  rods  are  2  mm.  apart  and  2  mm.  in  diameter. 

«  Fig.  71  shows  the  detail  of  this,  with  the  ends  of  the  splints  that  have  been  doubled  back,  showing 
at  a,  a,  a.  Thus  the  warp  splints  continue  as  such  to  the  margin  and  double  back  to  a  as  weft.  The 
under  or  what  may  be  called  weft  splints,  similarly  treated,  appear  in  the  figure  at  6, 6, 6.  The  length 
of  the  mat  collected  is  2.100  m.;  width,  1.480  m. 
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and  extend  in  a  direction  oblique  to  the  sides  of  the  mat.  At  a 
distance  of  about  7  cm.  from  the  margui  of  both  sides  and  ends  the 
warp  and  weft  splints  are  woven  separately  to  form  a  double  border, 
which  is  held  together  by  single  splints  occurring  at  intervals  of 
about  15  cm. 

TEXTILES 
Spinning 

The  Pimas  no  longer  spin  and  weave ;  the  art  is  dying  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  older  generation.     It  was  with  difficulty  that  enough  raw 


Fig.  72.  Model  of  loom 

cotton  of  Pima  raising  was  secured  to  make  the  beginning  of  a  piece 
of  cloth  on  the  small  model  loom  shown  in  figure  72.  This  loom  was 
made  by  the  writer^s  old  friend  KA^'mtll  tkak,  who,  though  an  adept  in 
weaving,  could  not  spin  and  had  to  engage  a  woman  to  do  that  por- 
tion of  the  work.  She  removed  the  seeds  by  first  spreading  out  the 
cotton  and  beating  it  with  a  switch. 

Ka'mal  tkak  succeeded  in  finishing  the  spinning  (see  spindle,  fig. 
73)  l)ef()re  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  process. 
However,  it  has  been  well  described  I)}'  others.^ 

o Lieutenant  Emory  thus  doscribos  the  ninnner  in  which  it  was  done  in  184<.:  "A  woman  was 
seated  on  the  ground  undor  the  shade  of  the  cotton  she<ls [arbors  on  which  the  cotton  was  spn.^ad  to 
dry].     Her  left  leg  was  tucked  under  hor  seat  and  her  foot  turned  sole  upwards.    Betwet'U  her  biijtoeuud 
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Fortunately,  Doctor  Palmer  obtained  in  1885  a  complete  loom  with 
sample  balls  of  cotton  thread  (fig.  74)  from  the  Pimas.  The  warp  is 
smoothly  and  evenly  spun  into  a  thread  about  1  mm.  in  diameter. 
The  woof  threads  are  softer  and  are  about  3  mm.  in  diameter;  the  ball 
(Museum  no.  76012)  is  61  cm.  in  circumference. 

Sinew  from  the  back  and  legs  of  deer  was  made  into 
thread  and  was  used  in  tying  cradle  bars,  shield  han- 
dles, arrows,  Id&hd,  frames,  and  even  tattooing  needles. 

An  imidentified  species  of  grass,  called  &'kivlk  by 
the  Pimas,  is  said  to  have  been  spun  into  thread  in 
ancient  times.  According  to  the  myth,  it  supplied 
the  son  of  Com  Woman  with  material  for  his  bow- 
string. When  there  is  sufficient  rain,  this  grass 
grows  on  the  Mo'hattik  hills,  north  of  Gila  Crossing. 

Weaving 

The  art  of  weaving  was  not  highly  developed 
among  the  Pimas,  yet  the  few  simple  fabrics  of  cot- 
ton which  they  produced  sufficed  to  satisfy  their 
needs  for  clothing  and  adornment."  Unlike  their 
neighbors,  they  have  all  but  abandoned  the  art  of 
weaving;  at  no  time  in  their  history  have  they  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Pueblo  tribes.  Where  they 
learned  the  art  or  if  they  developed  it  themselves  we 
may  not  know.  We  can  only  hazard  the  guess  that 
they  had  the  ingenuity  to  imitate  the  fabrics  which 
the  Hohokam  left  behind  or  which  the  Pimas  actu- 
ally saw  them  using. 

Early  accounts  of  the  Pimas  ^  contain  references  to  their  fields  of 

the  next  was  a  spindle  about  18  Inches  long,  with  a  single  fly  of  four  or  six  inches.  Ever  and  anon  she 
gave  it  a  twist  In  a  dexterous  manner,  and  at  its  end  was  drawn  a  coarse  cotton  thread."    (Notes,  85.) 

"  The  implements  used  by  these  tribes  for  spinning  and  weaving  are  of  the  most  primitive  character. 
A  slender  stick  about  2  feet  long  passing  through  a  block  of  wood,  which  serves  to  keep  up  the 
momentum  imparted  to  it,  constitutes  the  spindle.  One  end  of  this  rests  on  a  wooden  cap  inserted 
between  the  toes  and  the  other  is  held  and  twirled  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  hand 
Is  occupied  in  drawing  out  the  thread  from  a  supply  of  cotton  which  is  coiled  on  the  left  arm  in  loose 
rolls."    (Bartlett,  Personal  Narrative,  ii,  225.) 

The  spindle  collected  is  of  arrowwood,  the  cross  bar  is  of  cactus  rib.  Length,  790  mm.;  diameter, 
7  mm.;  length  of  bar,  175  mm.;  width,  31  mm.    (Fig.  73.) 

a"  I  suppose  that  all  are  provided  with  cotton  blankets;  but,  owing  to  the  almost  incessant  heat  of 
the  day,  they  seldom  wear  them,"  writes  Bartlett  (Personal  Narrative,  n,229);  but  in  fact  there  were 
many  poor  Pimas  who  had  no  blankets  and  in  winter  they  must  have  been  miserable,  indeed ,  despite  the 
mildness  of  the  climate.  Those  who  were  unable  to  weave  but  were  well  to  do  obtained  blankets  by 
bartering  corn,  beans,  and  other  produce,  or  horses  at  the  rate  of  one  horse  for  two  blankets. 

ft  Bartlett  describes  the  Pima  method  of  weaving  as  follows:  "  In  weaving,  the  warp  is  attached  to* two 
fticks,  and  stretched  upon  the  ground  by  means  of  stakes.  Each  alternate  thread  of  the  warp  is  passed 
round  a  piece  of  cane,  which,  being  lifted,  opens  a  passage  for  the  shuttle  in  the  manner  of  a  sley.  The 
operator  sits  in  the  fashion  of  a  tailor,  and,  raising  the  sley  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  passes  the  shut- 
tle, which  is  simply  a  pointed  stick  with  the  thread  wound  upon  it,  between  the  threads  of  the  warp. 
The  work  is  beaten  up  after  the  passage  of  each  thread  by  the  use  of  a  sharp  smooth-edged  instrument 
made  of  hard  wood.  The  operation  of  course  progresses  slowly,  and  from  the  length  of  time  consumed 
In  spinning  and  weaving  they  set  a  high  price  upon  their  blankets,  asking  for  them  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
in  money,  or  a  new  woolen  blanket  of  equal  size.  The  weaving  is  generally  done  by  the  old  men."  (Per- 
■onai  Narrative,  ii,  225.) 


Fio.  73.  Spindle. 
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cotton,  which  was  picked  and  spread  on  the  roofs  of  their  arbors  to  dry 
in  the  pod.  When  dried  and  separated  from  the  pods  it  was  stored  in 
large  ollas,  where,  if  covered,  it  would  keep  for  an  indefinite  period  in 
that  dry  climate.  Usually,  however,  it  was  stored  imtil  winter,  when 
there  was  time  for  the  women  to  spin  it  into  threads  and  for  the  men 
to  weave  it°  into  squares  of  cloth  which  served  as  robes  for  protecting 
the  body  by  day  and  as  blankets  by  night,  girdles  for  the  waist,  and 
similar  but  smaller  bands  for  the  head.  In  later  times  it  is  said  that 
bolts  of  cloth  of  considerable  length  were  woven  to  be  bartered'  with 
adjoining  tribes,  but  this  would  seem  not  to  have  been  in  accordance 
with  primitive  custom. 

Accounts  of  the  Pimas  that  were  written  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  contain  references  to  the  use  of  wool  as  well  as 
native  cotton,  but  very  little  information  is  obtainable  concerning  the 


Fig.  74.  Cotton  balls,  native  spinning. 

use  of  wool,  and  there  was  not  a  single  sheep  on  the  reservation  at  the 
time  of  the  writer's  visit. 

No  (lyes  were  used  except  a  dark  buff  ocher  ^  bartered  from  the 
Papagos,  into  which  the  cotton  was  dipped.  Xo  mordant  was  used  and 
the  resulting  color  was  neither  l)rilliant  nor  permanent.  However,  it 
was  applied  only  to  the  selvage  thread.  Bayeta  was  unraveled  to 
obtain  scarlet  thread  for  belts  after  the  inauguration  of  trade  relations 
with  the  Mexicans. 

Sewing  was  unknown,  and  holes  were  patched  by  weaving  in  a  new 
piece. 

Implements  and  methods.  The  loom  was  simpler  than  that  used  by 
the  surrounding  tribes  and  was  spread  horizontally  instead  of  being 
set  upright.     Four  stakes  were  first  driven  firmly  in  the  ground  out- 

« It  is  of  iiitcri'st  to  note  that  this  <li\ision  of  labor  difTers  from  that  of  the  ITopis  and  the  Ziifiis. 
t>  A  sample  of  the  minora!  used  was  found  upon  analysis  to  contain  ?f\.^2  per  cent  ferric  oxide. 
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lining  a  rectangular  space  the  exact  size  of  the  projected  fabric.  A 
deep  layer  of  clean  white  sand  from  the  river  bed  was  spread  between 
the  stakes  to  prevent  the  under  surface  of  the  fabric  from  becoming 
soiled.  The  end  or  yam  beams  were  of  saguaro  ribs  of  suitable  size, 
held  in  place  across  the  end  stakes  by  cords  which  were  stretched  taut 
at  the  sides.  The  beams  were  about  6  inches  from  the  ground,  thus 
permitting  the  warp  to  pass  freely  around  them  as  it  was  wound  over 
one  and  under  the  other  in  a  continuous  thread.  A  heavy  double 
binding  thread,  usually  dyed  buff,  was  passed  through  the  loops  at  the 
ends  of  the  warp  and  was  given  a  half  turn  as  each  loop  was  caught  up. 
The  yam  beams  were  then  removed,  leaving  a  lease  rod  of  arrowwood 
in  place  of  one  of  them.  The  binding  thread  was  next  bound  to  the 
yam  beams  by  a  heavy  thread  wound  in  a  spiral  from  end  to  end. 
The  warp  could  then  be  stretched  in  place  by  again  putting  the  beams 
outside  the  stakes  and  pulling  the  side  cords  taut.  The  heald  rod  was 
also  of  arrowwood  put  in  place  by  passing  a  loop  from  a  thread  that 
had  been  slipped  through  the  open  shed  from  the  right  under  each 
lower  warp  thread  and  pushing  the  rod  through  the  loop  from  the  left. 

The  weaver  sat  upon  his  haunches  on  the  ground  or  on  the  cloth 
when  it  was  finished  too  far  for  him  to  reach  from  the  end.  He  low- 
ered the  lease  rod  beyond  the  heddle  and  gathered  the  upper  threads 
in  front  of  the  heddle  on  a  slender  sharpened  rod,  which  enabled  him 
to  lift  them  high  enough  to  pass  the  shuttle  through.  The  shuttle  was 
an  arrowwood  stick  to  one  end  of  which  the  weft  threaid  was  tied  and 
then  passed  to  the  other  in  a  slightly  spiral  direction;  there  it  was 
wound  twice  around  and  then  passed  back;  thus  it  was  wound  from 
end  to  end  of  the  shuttle  until  the  latter  carried  many  yards  of  thread. 
After  the  shuttle  was  passed  through  the  shed  the  thread  was  stmck 
home  with  a  flat  batten  of  mesquite  wood.  If  the  warp  threads  were 
irregular,  they  were  adjusted  with  a  short  peg  which  took  the  place  of 
the  comb  used  by  the  other  tribes  that  weave  in  the  Southwest."  Two 
heavy  selvage  threads  lay  at  the  side  of  the  warp,  and  as  the  shuttle 
was  passed  through  the  shed  it  was  brought  between  them  and  they 
were  given  a  half  turn  to  engage  the  woof  thread  before  it  passed  back 
in  the  other  shed  which  was  opened  by  raising  the  heddle. 

The  width  of  the  cloth  was  not  well  maintained,  as  there  was  a  strong 
tendency  for  it  to  become  narrower,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  stretcher  or 
temple  this  was  partially  overcome.  The  temple  had  two  longitudinal 
grooves  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  the  width  of  the  cloth.  In 
each  groove  was  placed  a  section  of  willow  or  arrowwood  stem  an  inch 
in  length,  bound  with  a  heavy  thread  around  the  stretcher.  The  outer 
end  of  the  short  stick  was  sharpened  so  that  it  might  be  pushed 

«  Length  of  the  specimen  collected,  11  cm.    It  Is  shown  In  fig.  72  at  the  margin  of  the  finished  cloth, 
where  it  was  pushed  under  a  few  threads  to  hold  it  in  position  for  photographing. 
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through  the  cloth  under  the  selvage,  thus  rendering  the  temple  readily 
adjustable." 

The  collection  contains  one  old  headband **  or  belt  (fig.  75,  a),  which 
its  owner  had  laid  away  wrapped  around  his  long  hair  which  he  had 
been  induced  to  cut  oflf.  It  is  woven  from  tightly  twisted  cotton  yarn, 
the  colors  being  black,  white,  green,  and  yellow,  arranged  in  a  zigzag 
pattern,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  reverse  side  is  without  pattern 
and  not  intended  to  be  seen.    Another  headband*'  (fig.  75,  h)  was  made 


a  b 

Fig.  75.  a,  Old  belt  headband;  b,  new  \nAt  headband. 

to  order  and  is  of  a  much  simpler  design  and  style  of  weaving.     The 
colors  are  blacky  white,  and  red. 

There  are  two  belts  or  headbands   in  the  National   Museum  that 
were  collected  by  Bartlett  in  1850.     One  of  these,  no.  178911,  is  a 

a  Doctor  Palmer  collected  a  Pima  loom  in  1885,  which  is  now  in  the  National  Museum,  no.  7()00R.  The 
beams  are  of  cactus  wood,  1.410  m.  long,  0cm.  in  diameter.  Theheddle  Isof  arrowwood.  the  same  length 
as  the  l>eams,  and  is  8  mm.  in  diameter.  The  blanket,  which  is  about  half  finished,  is  F)7  cm.  wide  and 
l.KX)  m.  long.  The  selvage  is  notdyed.  but  there  is  a  red  weft  thread  29  cm.  from  the  end  and  a  second 
one  near  it  which  passes  across  the  middle  third  of  the  oloth.  The  batten  is  <•!  cm.  long.  2.')  nun. 
wi<le.  and  the  shuttle  92  cm.  The  cloth  is  smoothly  and  evenly  woven,  having  s  warj)  and  11  woof 
threads  to  the  inch. 

b  I^Mi^th.  1.9(X)  m.:  width.  «i.')  mm. 

c  Length,  2.270  ni.;  width,  .'■)7  mm. 
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fine  specimen  of  double  weaving."  It  is  of  tightly  twisted  cotton 
thread  in  dark  blue,  rod,  yellow,  and  white.  The  fringe  threads  are 
braided  together  so  that  two  colors  are  united  in  each  strand. 

The  other  belt,  no.  178910,  is  also  double,  and  woven  in  dark  blue, 
light  blue,  buff,  red,  and  white.'' 

The  abandonment  of  the  art  of  weaving  these  simple  fabrics  with 
their  tasteful  patterns  is  unfortunate.  Their  loss  is  relieved  by  no 
compensatory  improvement  in  other  directions.^ 

ARCHITECTURE 

In  their  natural  state  the  Pimas  built  dwellings  of  four  different 
types  besides  a  storehouse.  First  in  importance  is  the  round,  flat- 
roofed  ki,  which  resembles  an  overturned  wash  basin  in  shape. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  have  declared  that  the  Piman 
ki  suggests  the  pueblo  style  of  architecture  and  should  therefore  be 
admitted  as  evidence  of  relationship  between  the  Hohokam  and 
Pimas,  the  author  must  confess  that  he  has  been  unable  to  detect 
the  remotest  resemblance  to  the  pueblo  type.  On  the  contrary, 
analogies  may  be  found  with  the  dwellings  of  tribes  much  farther 
distant  from  Pimeria.  The  ki  is  built  by  the  men,  who  gather  in 
parties  of  ten  or  fifteen  for  the  purpose — a  custom  which  affords 
another  instance  of  a  different  division  of  labor  from  that  in  vogue 
among  the  Pueblos,  as  with  them  the  house  building  is  the  work  of 
women.''  Though  the  Pimas  have  had  an  example  of  pueblo  struc- 
ture at  their  very  doors  ever  since  they  have  inhabited  the  Gila 
valley,  in  the  noble  Casa  Grande,  the  walls  of  which  yet  rise  30  feet 
above  the  plain,  and  have  seen  the  adobe  buildings  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Mexicans  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  nevertheless  they 
have  continued  to  construct  houses  of  the  simplest  type  that  are  but 
little  better  than  temporary  shelters.  The  first  Piman  adobe  house 
was  built  by  the  head  chief,  Antonio  Azul,  twenty-two  years  ago, 
and  since  that  time  the  people  have  made  very  commendable  prog- 
ress. Some  villages — such,  for  example,  as  Blackwater — now  contain 
few  dwellings  that  are  not  of  adobe.  However,  there  are  others, 
such  as  Sk&'k&Ik,  that  retain  the  old-time  ki.  As  an  inducement 
toward  progress,  the  Indian  Department  or  its  authorized  agent  has 
stipulated  that  a  man  must  cut  off  his  long  hair  and  build  an  adobe 
house  before  he  may  receive  a  wagon  from  the  Government.     The 


a  Length,  2  m.:  width,  6  cm.;  length  of  fringe,  15  cm. 

b  Length,  2.03  m.;  width,  65  mm.    The  fringe  is  20  cm.  in  length  and  neatly  braided. 

c  Frftbel,  who  visited  the  Pimas  half  a  century  ago,  says  of  their  weaving,  "  Man  wtirde  sich  aberlrren 
wenn  man  giaubte.  dass  dlese  Kiinste  durch  die  Bekehrung  zum  Christenthum  befdrdert  worden  seien. 
Im  Qegentheile  sind  sio  dadurch  in  Verfall  gerathen,  denn  bei  den  heidnischen  Pimas  flndet  man  die- 
selben  in  einem  hSheren  Grade  von  Vollkommenheit."    Aus  Amerika,  ii,  440. 

tfit  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  southern  California  Coahuilla  [Kawia]  similarly  differ  from  other 
American  Indians.  In  that  tribe,  also,  the  houses  (jacals)  are  built  by  the  men.  See  D.  P.  Bar- 
rows in  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  1901,  ill,  755. 
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old  custom  of  destroying  the  buildings  at  the  death  of  their  owners 
has  practically  disappeared,  but  its  retarding  influence  upon  archi- 
tectural development  continued  throughout  the  aboriginal  period. 

Usually  but  one  family  occupies  a  single  dwelling,  though  some- 
times two  and  even  three  related  families  live  together.  If  there 
are  two,  their  sleeping  mats  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  entrance, 
so  that  in  sleeping  the  heads  may  be  toward  the  east,  the  door  being 
on  that  side  in  order  that  the  inmates  may  rise  early  to  greet  the 
Day  god  as  he  appears  over  the  distant  summits  of  the  Sierra  Tor- 
tiUa.  A  more  practical  motive  for  placing  the  doors  on  the  east 
side  is  to  avoid  the  southwest  winds  which  blow  in  the  afternoon 
during  nearly  the  entire  year  and  which  are  especially  strong  during 
the  month  of  March.  The  wind  usually  begins  to  blow  at  about  10 
in  the  morning  and  increases  to  a  velocity  of  10  miles  an  hour  by  mid- 
afternoon,  after  which  it  decreases 
until  midnight. 

Types 

The  general  plan  of  the  house 
is  shown  in  the  accompanjdng 
diagram  (fig.  76).  The  central 
supporting  framework  is  usually 
entirely  of  cottonwood,  though 
other  timber  is  sometimes  used. 
The  lighter  framework  shown  in 
plate  XXXV,  a,  is  of  wnllow,  on 
which  is  laid  the  arrowwood,  cat- 
tail reeds,  wheat  straw,  cornstalks, 
or  similar  material  that  supports 
the  outer  layer  of  earth. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  four  crotched  posts  set  in  the  ground 
8  or  4  m.  apart,  with  two  heavy  beams  in  the  crotches."  Lighter 
cross  poles  are  laid  on  the  last,  completing  the  central  framework. 
Light  willow  poles  are  set  half  a  meter  in  the  ground  around  the 
periphery  of  the  circle,  their  tops  are  bent  in  to  lap  over  the  central 
roof  poles,  and  horizontal  stays  are  lashed  to  them  with  willow  bark. 
The  frame  is  then  ready  for  the  covering  of  brush  or  straw.  Although 
earth  is  heaped  upon  the  roof  to  a  depth  of  15  or  20  cm.  it  does  not 
render  it  entirely  waterproof.  When  finished  the  ki  is  very  strong 
and  capable  of  withstanding  heavy  gales  or  supporting  the  weight  of 
the  people  who  may  gather  on  the  roof  during  festivals. 


Fig.  7(). 


Diagram  of  house.    Scalo 
fet't. 


1  inch  =  10 


o  '•  VoT  tho  lar^ror  dwellings  nine  are  used— three  on  each  side  and  one  in  the  center."    Bartlett.  Per- 
sonal Narrative,  ii,  2;iy. 
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Lieutenant  Emor}^  estimated  the  size  of  the  ki  at  from  25  to  50 
feet  in  diameter,"  which  is  much  too  high.  From  10  to  25  feet 
would  have  been  much  nearer  the  true  diameter.  The  average 
dimensions  are  as  follows: 

Meters 

Circumference 18. 59 

Interior  diameter 5. 48 

Interior  height 1.  72 

Distance  between  main  supporting  posts 2. 28-2. 43 

Distance  between  poets  and  walls 91-1. 60 

Diameter  of  rafters .08 

Distance  between  rafters .30 

Distance  between  horizontal  ribs .30 

Distance  between  arched  willow  ribs .20 

Height  of  door .81 

Width  of  door .61 

The  absence  of  a  smoke  hole  is  noteworthy,  as  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally present  in  primitive  dwellings.  Its  absence  can  not  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  mildness  of  the  climate  permits  the  Pimas  to 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  open  air  and  build  their  fires  out- 
side, because  in  winter  fires  are  maintained  within  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  roofs  become  loaded  with  masses  of  soot.  It  would  seem 
probable  that  the  roofs  w^re  not  provided  with  openings  in  order 
that  the  houses  might  be  as  little  open  to  the  attack  of  the  Apaches 
as  possible  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Cocopas  and  others 
living  southwest  of  the  Pimas  build  huts  similariy  devoid  of  smoke 
vents,  which  suggests  that  the  Pimas  have  come  from  that  quarter 
where  the  torrid  heat  renders  indoor  fires  unnecessary  at  any  season. 
The  doorways  were  low  and  narrow  for  the  same  reason  (60  by  90  cm. 
in  size).  They  were  closed  by  pieces  of  old  blankets  (pi.  xxxv,  h), 
by  slats  woven  together  with  rawhide,  or  by  loose  sticks  of  wood 
(pi.  xxxv,  e,f). 

In  each  village  a  low  rectangular  council  house  afforded  a  meeting 
place  for  the  men  and  at  times  the  women  also  of  the  community. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Cook  informs  the  writer  that  he  has  addressed  an  audi- 
ence of  as"  many  as  80  persons  in  one  of  these  houses,  all  bending  low 
to  avoid  the  smoke.  The  last  council  house  was  destroyed  at 
P6-eptcIlt  in  January,  1902. 

Another  fonn  of  dwelling  place  was  the  woman^s  menstrual  lodge, 
which  was  a  mere  shelter  of  branches  to  afford  protection  from 
the  sun. 

The  fourth  type  of  dwelling  is  the  arbor,  or,  as  some  of  the  early 
writers  termed  it,  ''the  bower. '^  It  is  a  cotton  wood  framework  sup- 
ported by  crotched  posts,  roofed  with  arrowwood  and  earth,  afford- 
ing a  shade  from  the  sun,  from  which  protection  is  desirable  during 

a  Notes,  p.  85. 
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\km  ^.^Twiarr  part  of  the  year.  The  roof  furnishes  a  conYenient  place 
L^nrtttpiBg  sqtiaahes,  melons,  fruit,  and,  in  the  old  days,  cotton, 
|liiBHV*tik»  dogs  and  poultry  can  not  dist^urb  them.  Under  its  shade 
I  tii»  qH^  «f  dtitikmg  water  in  set  in  a  crotched  post  or  is  suspended 
f fIfiMii iftipn  br  a  maguey  fiber  net,  Hete  two  parallel  ropes  may  be 
[ttaoi^iB'a  datJi  folded  back  and  forth  upon  itself  across  them,  thus 
fimnin^  «i>  jmpromptu  bammock  La  which  to  swing  th^  baby.  Here 
I  tt»m0tmxm  and  mortar  are  usuaUy  seen,, and  here  the  women  sit  and 
'niiw»i  InsfceiB  or  pc*rfomi  such  other  labor  as  may  be  done  at  home. 
lb  m  dip  liTing  rootn  throughout  the  day  the  year  around,  and  now 
if  A[mch*-s  liHs  goiw  it  is  becoming  the  sleeping  place 


From  a  hygienic  point  of  view  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
aie  learning  to  build  adobes,  for  the  tendency  is  for  them 
Urn  twB  indoors  and  to  abandon  the  healthful  arbors,  every  inch  of 
lAoBie  floors  is  purified  by  a  burning  sun  that  throws  its  sterilizing 
njs  well  imder  the  arbor  during  the  morning  and  afternoon.  Tuber- 
is  present  in  nearly  every  family,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
le,  for  the  agency  physiciatl  to  induce  those  stricken  with 
il  to  remain  out  of  doors;  they  invariably  confine  themselves  within 
die  bacilli-laden  dwellings.  Tlie  arbor  is  kept  well  swept  and  clean, 
as  is  the  entire  yard  about  the  house,  so  that  a  more  healthful  habi- 
taticm  could  not  be  devised.  Occasionally  one  or  more  sides  of  it 
may  be  inclosed  with  arrowwood  through  which  the  cool  breezes 
leadUy  find  their  way. 

Beside  each  dwelling  will  be  found  a  rectangular  storehouse  built 
with  a  framework  of  about  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  arbor, 
but  vrith  walls  of  upright  okatilla  trunks  or  cactus  ribs.  The  large 
bush,  BaccharLs  glutenosa,  is  often  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  seen 
in  its  natural  state  in  plate  xxi,  b;  also  surrounding  the  imit  figure 
in  plate  xxxvi  and  forming  the  walls  of  the  storehouse  in  plate 
XXXV, /.  Plate  ix,  J,  illustrates  the  okatilla,  Fduquiera  splendens, 
as  it  grows  on  the  mesas  within  2  miles  of  Sacaton.  Each  stem  is 
crowned  vrith  a  brilliant  spray  of  scarlet  flowers.  Plate  xxxv,  d, 
shows  the  framework  of  a  storehouse  at  the  right  and  the  finished  ^ 
wall  of  arrow  bush  in  the  center.  Plate  xxxv,  €,  is  a  complete  store- 
house with  arrowwood  bins  for  mesquite  beans  on  the  roof.  Some^ 
times  mud  or  adobe  is  added  to  the  walls,  which  renders  the  structure 
equivalent  to  the  Mexican  jacal.  The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
door,  made  by  piling  up  a  great  heap  of  unwieldy  logs  before  the 
opening. 

While  not  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  house  or  dwelling,  the 
Pima  kitchen  is  an  extremely  practical  affair,  as  will  be  realized  by 
anyone  who  attempts  to  cook  on  an  open  fire  exposed  to  storms. 
Plates  VI,  b,  and  xxxvi  show  the  manner  of  arranging  these  wind- 
breaks, for  they  are  nothing  more.     In  exposed  situations  the  sand 
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in  time  accumulates  in  a  drift  of  sufficient  height  to  require  a  change 
of  location.  Not  all  families  have  such  a  kitchen,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  adopted  from  neighboring  tribes  in  recent 
years. 

CLOTHING 

The  description  of  Pima  clothing  need  not  be  long.  Throughout 
fully  three-fourths  of  the  year  clothing  for  protection  is  quite  unnec- 
essary in  that  region,  and  that  worn  in  winter  was  of  the  simplest 
character.  The  history  of  Pima  clothing  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods,  namely:  The  first,  in  which  natural  products,  little  modified, 
were  employed;  the  second,  in  which  native  textiles  were  introduced; 
the  third,  in  which  more  or  less  remote  imitations  of  Mexican  cos- 
tumes were  in  vogue;  and  the  present  period,  when  very  plain  and 
serviceable  clothing  is  purchased  from  the  whites. 

Materials  and  Types 

In  primitive  times  the  men  wore  breech-cloths  (pi.  xxxvii,  a,  b) 
and  the  women  kilts  that  fell  to  the  knee,  both  made  of  the  soft  and 
flexible  inner  bark  of  the  willow,  which  is  used  by  some  among  the 
Colorado  River  tribes  to  the  present  day.  During  the  brief  season 
when  the  temperature  approached  the  freezing  point  at  night  the 
men  wore  deerskin  shirts,  and  when  abroad  upon  stony  trails 
encased  their  feet  in  red-dyed  moccasins,  also  of  deerskin.  For  pro- 
tection at  home  both  sexes  wore  rawhide  sandals,  which  appear  to 
Caucasian  eyes  all  too  scant  protection  for  the  feet  where  nature  arms 
most  species,  animate  or  inanimate  alike,  with  tooth  and  claw." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  art  of  weaving,  the  cotton  blanket  was 
worn  in  winter,  and  in  summer  also  by  the  women,  who  girded  it, 
doubled,  around  their  waists  with  maguey  cords,  neatly  woven  belts, 
or  merely  tucked  one  edge  within  the  other.  When  the  winds  from 
the  sacred  caves  blew  cold  upon  their  shoulders  they  were  shielded 
by  the  outer  fold  of  blanket,  which  was  drawn  up  around  the  neck; 
at  least  by  all  save  the  widow,  who  dared  not  raise  the  blanket  above 
the  armpits  during  the  period  of  mourning.  Plate  xxxvi  illustrates 
the  mode  of  wearing  this  garment.  As  the  blanket  hung  to  the  knees 
it  might  be  converted  by  the  men  into  baggy  trousers  by  looping  a 
cord  from  the  girdle  behind  down  between  the  legs  and  drawing  it 
up  in  front.  Some  there  were  too  poor  or  too  strongly  beset  by  the 
passion  for  gambling  long  to  retain  the  single  fabric  that  served  for 
clothing  by  day  and  bedding  by  night,  and  they  werfe  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  bark  garments  of  the  ancients.     Another  material  avail- 

•  As  an  example  of  this  tendency  of  desert  plants  to  clothe  themselves  with  armor,  mention  may  be 
appropriately  made  of  the  crucifixion  thorn,  Uolocantha  emoryi,  as  it  grows  abundantly  upon  the 
mesas  between  the  Gila  villages  and  the  Salt  River  Pima  settlement,  30  miles  northward.  It  becomes 
a  fmall  leafless  tree  that  is  a  tangle  of  thorny  spikes,  each  a  hand's  breadth  in  length  (pi.  xxi,  c). 
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able  for  winter  blankets  was  rabbit  skins,  which  were  cut  in  strips 
and  braided  together  in  the  manner  customary  among  so  many 
American  tribes. 

During  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  regime  the  sombrero  found  favor, 
and  even  yet  the  steeple  crown  of  this  head  gear  may  occasionally 
be  seeij.  The  women  adopted  a  sleeveless  chemise,  which  they  wear 
to  some  extent  to-day;  it  is  shown  in  plate  xxxviii,  5,  though  usually 
no  longer  worn  by  a  woman  so  young.  A  few  women  also  follow  the 
Mexican  fashion  of  covering  their  heads  with  improvised  mantillas — 
usually  towels  or  aprons — as  shown  in  figure  5,  where  the  costumes 
of  a  group  of  both  sexes  are  well  sho>\Ti.  This  view  was  taken  at 
the  agency,  and  as  they  were  unaware  of  the  author's  presence  with 
the  camera,  which  was  kept  concealed,  the  posing  was  perfectly  natural. 
When  the  summer  heat  begins  to  be  felt  the  older  men  strip  to  the 
breechcloth,  as  shown  in  plate  xxxvii,  a,  b,  when  they  are  about 
their  homes. 

ESTHETIC  ARTS 

Personal  Decoration 

The  Pimas  of  to-day  are  rapidly  adopting  the  personal  adornments 
of  their  civilized  neighbors.  With  the  exception  of  the  manner  of 
treating  the  hair,  the  old  methods  of  enhancing  personal  beauty  have 
been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  Judging  from  the  statements  made 
by  the  old  people,  this  art  could  never  have  reached  the  development 
among  the  Pimas  that  it  did  among  the  Pueblos.  Their  status  recalls 
that  of  the  Yunian  tribes  on  the  great  river  to.  the  westward. 

Pride  of  person  manifested  itself  among  the  men  in  the  care  of 
the  hair  and  the  elaboration  of  the  designs  painted  upon  the  skin. 
Feathers  and  beads  were  also  worn  in  abundance.  When  through 
uncleanly  habits  a  man  became  too  filthy  his  associates  said  ^'  skulof/' 
"lie  smells  like  an  old  man.''  But  the  whole  tribe  has  a  charac- 
teristic odor  that  is  easily  detected  by  the  nasal  organs  of  the  whites; 
even  the  school  children  who  are  regularly  bathed  and  well  clothed 
exhibit  tliis  characteristic. 

HAIR 

Men  wore  their  hair  long  (see  pi.  xliii,  c);  that  of  the  old  chief 
Tialiiatani  reached  to  his  heels  when  he  stood  upright,  but  usually 
the  hair  fell  about  to  the  waist.  At  the  age  of  20  the  young  men 
began  to  braid  or  twist  their  hair  into  skeins,  which  retained  the 
hairs  shed  and  other  things  besides  a  niarvelously  convenient 
abiding  place  for  microbes.  It  was  the  fashion  to  wear  the  skeins 
cut  s(|uarely  across  at  the  bottom,  and  they  did  not  scruple  to  piece 
out  their  shorter  locks  with  hair  from  the  tails  of  their  horses.  Some- 
times, indeed,  they  even  added  the  hair  of  their  women,  who  trimmed 
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their  hair  in  mourning  for  lost  relatives.  The  skeins  were  from  1 
to  2  cm.  in  diameter;  the  hair  of  one  old  man,  purchased  from  him, 
is  1.1  m.  long;  one  of  the  skeins  has  been  broken  in  the  middle 
and  tied  in  a  hard  knot.  Such  flowing  locks  could  not,  of  course, 
be  worn  unconfined  at  all  times;  they  were  usually  wound  around 
the  head  and  inclosed  beneath  a  headband  or  by  a  cord  of  varie- 
gated colors  (pi.  XLiii,  a;  see  also  fig.  75).  The  earlocks  that  are  the 
pride  of  so  many  tribes  were  sometimes  braided  by  the  Pimas  and 
ornaments  of  shell,  bone,  and,  later,  tin  and  scarlet  cloth,  were  tied 
to  them.     The  front  hair  was  cut  squarely  across  the  forehead. 

The  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  were  not  tampered  with,  but  the  scanty 
beard  was  plucked  out  with  tweezers.  The  hair  of  children  was  for- 
merly *^cut''  with  a  burning  brand  whenever  it  reached  their  shoul- 
ders, in  order  that  it  might  grow  more  abundantly.  The  portion  cut 
off  was  mixed  with  mud  and  plastered  on  the  head  again  for  a  few 
hours  that  it  might  improve  the  growth  of  the  new  hair.  It  was  an 
evil  omen  if  the  child  should  chance  to  touch  the  hair  just  cut  from 
his  head,  for  was  it  not  a  sign  that  he  would  steal  the  sacred  salt? 

Women  wore  their  hair  long,  but  not  twisted  into  skeins  as  was 
that  of  the  men,  and,  furthermore,  they  were  accustomed  to  cut  it  in 
mourning  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  men,  so  that  it  never 
attained  extreme  length.  When  at  work  it  was  twisted  up  on  the 
head  in  a  temporary  coil  that  was  confined  by  any  convenient  cord  or 
bit  of  cloth.  Unless  engaged  in  vigorous  exercise,  as  grinding  with  the 
metate,  the  older  women  allowed  their  hair  to  hang  loose  (pi.  xxxviii,a, 
XLVi,  c).  The  front  hair  was  trimmed  to  fall  just  clear  of  the  eyes, 
as  in  same  plate,  b.  Incidentally,  it  thus  protected  the  eyes  from 
the  sun,  though  it  is  questionable  how  far  the  originators  of  the  fashion 
were  conscious  of  this  useful  purpose.  Above  all  else  the  hair  was  the 
pride  of  Pima  women ;  twice  at  least  each  day  it  was  brushed  until  it 
shone  in  smooth,  ebony  waves  that  were  ever  luxuriantly  abundant. 
"Every  once  in  a  while,"  or  about  once  a  week,  the  hair  was  treated 
to  a  mud  bath  made  by  mixing  black  river  mud  with  mesquite  gum 
and  allowing  the  plaster  to  remain  over  night  (pi.  xxxviii,  c).  Some- 
times the  gum  was  diluted  with  w  arm  w^ater  and  applied  as  a  wash 
before  the  mud  was  laid  on.  The  mud  killed  the  vermin  and  cleansed 
the  hair  as  does  soap  The  gum  is  believed  to  darken  the  hair  and 
prevent  it  from  growing  gray.  The  Pimas  declare  that  when  widows 
mourn  for  four  years  without  washing  their  hair  it  becomes  a  rusty  red 
from  being  burned  by  the  sun.  The  method  of  cleaning  the  hair 
above  described  is  still  practised,  even  by  the  younger  generation. 
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NAILS 


Finger  nails  were  bitten  off  when  they  reached  a  troublesome 
length.  The  nails  of  the  toes  received  little  attention,  and  in  old  per- 
sons to-day  they  are  seen  of  inordinate  length,  curled  over  the  ends 
of  the  toes. 

TEETH 

Many  brown  teeth  were  seen, 
but  no  satisfactory  information 
was  obtained  as  to  the  cause. 
All  agreed  that  the  red  berry 
of  Licium  fremontii  would  tem- 
porarily blacken  the  teeth,  but 
as  the  Kwahadk^s  and  Papagos, 
who  do  not  eat  this  berry,  have 
the  darkened  teeth,  some  other 
cause  must  be  sought.  Rumex 
berlandieri,  Rumex  hymenose- 
palus,  and  a  thorny  weed  called 
by  the  Pimas  sditHkam  iavak 
are  also  said  to  blacken  the 
teeth.  Charcoal  was  used  to 
clean  the  teeth  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  whites,  and  the  prac- 
tice is  still  continued. 

PAINTING 

In  bags  of  deerskin  or  cloth 
(fig.  77,  a,  6)  bright-hued  ochers 
and  other  minerals  were  kept 
with  which  to  paint  the  face  and 
body."  Baby  Pima  had  his  face 
painted  immediately  after  birth 
with  red  ocher  mixed  with  his 
mother's  milk  ''to  improve  his  skin."  Thereafter  the  paint  was 
mixed  with  grease  or  the  grease  was  applied  to  the  skin  first  and  the 
paint  was  added.  In  cold  weather  the  grease  and  color  were  applied 
to  j)revent  chapping  and  even  for  the  sake  of  warmth.      Usually  the 

a  Upon  the  four  samples  of  face  paint  that  were  collected  at  Sacaton  and  submitted  for  analysis  the 
following  report  was  received:  "It  was  found  that  ^^1th  the  exception  of  traces  of  manganese  in  24884 
and  24887  the  color  of  these  siil)stances  is  due  to  varying  amounts  of  iron  as  modified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  and  combination  with  other  substances  which  by  thems«>lves  possess  practically  no  coloring 
power. 

•'The  jwrcentages  of  iron  (calculateil  as  ferric  oxide)  found  in  these  samples  jire  as  follows: 

No  24.ss;{ c.  13       No.  24H.S,-) 13.  87 

No.24884 l.'i^       No.24ss7..  9.62 


Fig.  77.  Paint  bags,    a,  De«»rskin;  b,  cloth. 
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face  alone  was  painted,  but  during  festivals  and  on  other  special 
occasions  the  entire  body  was  painted.  On  dress  occasions  the  lines 
on  the  face  were  made  much  narrower,  and  instead  of  being  applied 
with  the  hands  the  color  was  laid  on  with  a  splinter  or  twig  of  arrow- 
wood  2  mm.  wide  by  80  mm.  long.  Both  men  and  women  painted 
their  bodies  and  both  used  the  same  colors  on  their  faces,  but  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  The  men  used  more  black  and  were  especially 
careful  to  intensify  the  tattoo  marks.  The  women  also  emphasized 
the  tattooing,  and  there  were  black  lines,  therefore,  under  the  eyes  of 
both  sexes,  showing  that  the  permanent  embellishment  was  regarded 
as  especially  significant. 

The  designs  were  simple  vertical  and  transverse  lines,  as  shown  in 
plate  XXXVIII,  d.  The  paint  was  not  often  washed  off,  but  addi- 
tioniEkl  lines  were  added  as  the  design  became  effaced.  Each  person 
painted  his  own  face  and  used  an  olla  of  water  as  a  mirror.  The  men 
painted  the  hair  of  the  frontal  region  either  white  or  red  in  preparing 
for  a  dance,  and  never  both  colors  at  the  same  time.  The  women 
painted  their  hair  in  spots  and  bands  of  white. 

Besides  the  yellow  ocher  obtained  from  the  Sklts6wallk  hills  (pi. 
XVI,  a),  the  yellow  pollen  of  the  cat-tail,  Typha  angustifoliaLinn.,  was 
iised.  Red  was  obtained  from  the  Mohaves,  and  in  recent  years  from 
the  Yumas.  From  the  latter  also  was  bartered  the  bluish  black 
specular  iron  ore  that  glistened  on  the  warrior's  cheeks.  Red  and  white 
were  brought  by  the  Papagos  from  out  of  the  vast  desert  to  the  south- 
ward, the  mineral  resources  of  which  are  yet  scarcely  known  to  the 
invading  race.  Lastly^  diamond  dyes  were  used  to  some  extent,  but 
their  day  was  short,  for  now  no  Pima  paints  at  all.  Indeed,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  two  persons  could  be  hired  to  paint  their  faces 
that  the  writer  might  photograph  them. 

If  in  the  pristine  period  of  Pimerian  history  the  lines  upon  the  rich 
brown  skins  were  meant  to  symbolize  the  thought  or  fancy  of  the 
artists,  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  has  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  war 
and  strife  throtigh  the  centuries.  To-day  they  are  meaningless  and 
to-morrow  will  have  been  forgotten. 

TATTOOING 

A  few  lines  were  tattooed  on  the  faces  of  both  men  and  women. 
Thorns  and  charcoal  were  used  in  the  operation.  The  thorns  were 
from  the  outer  borders  of  the  prickly-pear  cactus;  from  two  to  four 
were  tied  together  with  loosely  t>\dsted  native  cotton  fiber  to 
enlarge  the  lower  portion  to  a  convenient  size  for  grasping,  while  the 
upper  end  was  neatly  bound  with  sinew.  The  charcoal,  from  either 
willow  or  mesquite  wood,  was  pulverized  and  kept  in  balls  2  or  3  cm. 
in  diameter  (fig.  78). 
26  KTH— 08 13 
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Both  men  and  women  did  the  work,  but  the  female  artist  was  pre- 
ferred, as  ^'she  was  more  careful."  Their  fees  were  small  and  uncer- 
tain, as  the  operation  was  not  one  calculated  to  expand  the  heart  of 
the  victim  and  induce  him  to  pay  generously.  The  lines  were  drawn 
on  the  face  first  in  dry  charcoal,  then  some  of  the  powdered  charcoal 
was  mixed  with  water,  and  the  thorns  were  dipped  into  this  and 
pricked  into  the  skin  along  the  outlines.  As  the  operation  pro- 
gressed the  face  was  frequently  washed  to  see  if  the  color  was  being 
well  pricked  in.  Two  operations  were  necessary,  though  it  some- 
times took  more;  one  operation  occupied  an  entire  day.  For  four 
days  thereafter  the  face  remained  swollen,  and  throughout  that 
period  the  wound  was  rubbed  with  charcoal  daily.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  a  wash  of  squash  seeds  macerated  in  water  was  applied.  Some- 
times the  lips  were  slow  in  healing  and  the  individual  was  compelled 
to  subsist  upon  pinole,  as  the  swollen  lips  and  chin  forbade  partaking 
of  solid  food ;  during  this  time  the  squash  applications  were  continued. 

The  men  were  tattooed  along  the  margin 
of  the  lower  eyelid  and  in  a  horizontal  line 
across  the  temples.  Tattooing  was  also 
carried  across  the  forehead,  where  the  pat- 
tern varied  from  a  wavy  transverse  line  to 
short  zigzag  vertical  lines  in  a  band  that 
was  nearly  straight  from  side  to  side.  Oc- 
casionally a  band  was  also  tattooed  around 
the  wrist. 

The  women  had  -the  line  under  the  lids, 


F10.7I  Tattooing  outot.  a, Mes-    ^s  did  the  men;   but  instead  of  the  lines 
quite  charcoal;  6,  wiuow  char-    upon  the  forehead  they  had  two  vertical 

coal;  c.  needles.  y^^^   ^^   ^^^j^   ^jj^    ^j    ^j^^    ^j^^  ^,j^^j^   ^^, 

tended  from  the  lip  to  the  inferior  margin  of  the  jaw  and  were  united 
by  a  broad  bar  of  tattooing,  which  included  the  whole  outer  third  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lip  on  either  side. 

The  tattooing  was  done  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20;  not,  it 
would  seem,  at  the  time  of  puberty,  but  at  any  time  convenient  to  the 
individual  and  the  operator.  Oftentimes  a  bride  and  groom  were  tat- 
tooed just  after  marriage.  All  the  older  Pimas  are  tattooed,  but  the 
yoimg  people  are  escaping  this  disfigurement.  As  in  the  case  of 
painting,  the  practice  of  the  art  is  passing  away  and  the  meaning  of  the 
designs  is  unknowTi.  The  Pimas  aver  that  the  lines  prevent  wrinkles; 
thus  fortified  they  '^retain  their  youth.''  The  purely  apocrj^phal 
theory  that  the  women  about  to  be  married  have  their  lower  eyelids 
tattooed,  that  they  may  thereafter  ''look  at  no  man  except  their 
husband,"  is  untenable,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  study  their 
marriage  customs. 
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ORNAMENTS 

Both  sexes,  but  especially  the  men,  wore  strands  of  beads  sus- 
pended from  their  ear  lobes  and  necks.  The  beads  and  gorgets  were 
of  disks  cut  from  seashells,  stone,  more  or  less  wrought,  bone  carved 
and  decorated,  small  deer  bones  without  other  manipulation  than 
drilling,  and  turquoise,  which  was  usually  rubbed  into  flat  rectangular 
pendants.  Upon  the  arms  of  the  women  and  on  the  right  arm  of  the 
men  were  bracelets  of  similar  materials.  The  men  wore  on  the  left 
arm  a  soft  coyote  skin  wrist  guard  or  one  of  rawhide  for  the  bowstring. 
Large  beads  of  blue  Venetian  glass  were  brought  by  the  earliest  Spanish 
missionaries,  and  are  now  to  be  found  scattered  about  the  sacred 
places  of  the  Pimas. 

*^A  very  brave  man''  pierced  the  septiun  of  his  nose  and  wore 
therein  a  skewer  of  neatly  polished  bone,  or  else  suspended  from  it  a 
bit  of  turquoise  or  a  shell.  Two  men  yet  living  in  the  Santan  village 
have  pierced  noses,  though  they  long  ago 
abandoned  the  practice  of  wearing  anything 
in  them.  Indeed,  all  the  old-time  orna- 
ments have  been  abandoned,  and  the  Pimas 
exhibit  a  marked  contrast  to  the  bead- 
covered  Navahos  and  other  tribesmen. 

The  men  omartiented  their  long  rope-like 
locks  with  the  soft  breast  feathers  of  the 
eagle,  turkey,  or  other  large  bird.  The  war 
headdresses  were  of  eagle,  hawk,  and  owl 
wing  feathers.  We  secured  one  that  con- 
tained the  hair  of  an  Apache  warrior  in 
addition  to  the  feathers  (fig.  40). 

Contestants    in    the  relay  and   distance 
races  wore  an   ornament  in  their  hair  that  suggests  those  of  the 
Yumas,  which  in  turn  resemble  the  ^^eyes"  of  the  Huichols.** 

The  women  twined  in  their  hair  coronets  of  sunflowers  or  of  com 
husks,  in  recent  years  colored  red  or  blue  by  boiling  with  calico. 

Ornamentation 

We  have  seen  that  the  Pimas,  by  means  of  paint,  tattooing,  and 
ornaments,  had  developed  the  art  of  personal  decoration  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  When  we  examine  their  implements  and  weapons  it 
soon  becomes  evident  that  their  taste  for  ornamentation  was  more 
rudimentary.  Indeed,  their  desire  for  embellishment  seldom  reached 
expression  in  carvnng;  it  was  confined  chiefly  to  painting,  as  in  the 
.  case  of  shields,  or  to  the  smooth  finish  given  to  their  bows.     Paint- 

«  Such  an  ornament  was  made  for  the  writer's  collection  by  Slka'tcu  of  arrowwood  with  four  hooks 
of  devils'  claw  attached  to  it  with  sinew.  The  hooks  are  arranged  in  the  same  plane  and  curved 
downward  as  shown  in  Qgure  79.  The  upper  pair  are  wound  with  blue  strings  terminating  with 
bMfl  at  the  tips.    Total  length,  237  mm.;  spread  of  hooks,  170  mm. 


Fio.  79.  Rumier's  hair  ornament. 
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ing  upon  shields,  cradle  hoods,  kifi,h&s,  and  tobacco  pouche*  was  of  a 
crude  sort  and  manifestly  inferior  to  that  upon  the  person.  The 
moderately  smooth  finish  given  to  all  weapons,  to  trays,  ladles,  pot- 
tery paddles,  fire-drills,  awLs,  pestles,  axes,  basketry,  and  some 
pottery  was  of  course  based  upon  utilitarian  motives,  though  the 
gratification  of  esthetic  needs  must  have  been  subsidiary  thereto 
and  concomitantly  developed.  That  the  desire  for  embellishment 
was  less  consciously  felt  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  other 
articles  made  by  the  Pimas  that  may  be  equally  effective,  when 
smoothness  and  synmietry  are  lacking  are  coarse  and  rough.  The 
metate,  for  example,  is  unhewn  and  angular  except  upon  the  grinding 
surface  and  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  symmetrical  metates 
of  the  Hohokam.  Not  only  do  the  Pimas  not  give  a  pleasing  finish 
to  all  artifacts,  but  they  exhibit  so  dull  an  esthetic  sense  in  their 
treatment  of  the  beautiful  polished  axes  that  they  find  about  the  ruins 
that  we  are  moved  alike  by  pity  and  indignation.  There  are  tons 
of  stones  within  easy  reach  of  the  villages  suitable  for  roughening  the 
grinding  siu^aces  of  metates,  yet  the  Pimas  take  the  axes  that  are 
almost  perfect  in  symmetry  and  polish  and  batter  them  into  shapeless 
masses  for  the  purpose.  To  the  writer  this  affords  an  argument 
stronger  than  all  the  surmises  of  the  early  Spanish  writers  to  the  con- 
trary that  the  Pimas  are  not  the  descendants  of  the  Hohokam. 
Furthermore,  the  poverty  of  design  and  the  absence  of  symbolism 
are  a  very  strong  indication  of  relationship  with  the  California  tribes 
rather  than  with  the  Pueblos. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  poverty  of  esthetic 
resource  among  the  Pimas  is  seen  in  their  textiles.  The  wonderful 
possibilities  of  this  art  were  almost  unknown.  True,  after  the  whites 
brought  bayeta  to  them  their  weavers  produced  a  very  creditable 
belt  by  closely  copying  the  ornamentation  from  the  Hohokam  relics 
and  from  their  southern  congeners.  But  the  principal  pieces,  the 
blankets,  the  weaving  of  which  kept  the  art  of  making  textile  fabrics 
alive,  were  ornamented  with  nothing  more  elaborate  than  a  ding}' 
border  of  doubled  selvage  threads.  After  the  red  thread  was  imported 
we  find  scant  trace  of  it  in  the  blankets.  However,  we  must  credit 
the  Pimas  with  the  rudimentary  esthetic  sense  that  found  expression 
in  the  smoothness  and  evenness  of  weaving  in  these  plain  white 
blankets. 

The  arts  of  basketry  and  j)ottery  makmg  do  not  furnish  much 
evidence  of  a  well-developed  esthetic  sense  in  the  Pimas.  The 
former  art  is  recent  and  borrowed;  at  best  it  is  in  a  mediocre  state. 
If  the  baskets  of  the  Pimas  are  compared  with  those  of  the  Yavapais 
(pi.  XXXIII,  a,  h,  c,  d),  who  have  also  begun  to  use  similar  motives 
very  recently,  we  see  that  the  latter  tribe  manifests  superior  taste. 
The   Yavapai   baskets   were   the   only   ones   at    the   Fort    McDowell 
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camps  at  the  time  of  the  writer^s  visit,  so  that  they  were  certainly 
not  selected  specimens,  whereas  the  Pima  baskets,  and  particularly 
the  upright  forms,  which  the  writer  did  not  collect  himself,  were  better 
than  the  average  Pima  product.  The  Yavapai  baskets  command 
just  double  the  price  in  the  open  market  that  is  paid  for  Pima  baskets 
of  equal  size.  The  principle  of  rhythm  is  well  understood  by  the  Pima 
basket  makers,  as  the  illustrations  show.  Both  the  simple  elements, 
such  as  the  so-called  coyote  tracks,  or  plain  triangles,  and  the  more 
complex,  such  as  the  flower  pattern,  or  the  scroll  fret,  are  frequently 
repeated.  But  the  principle  of  symmetry  is  not  so  well  developed 
and  it  is  rare  that  a  basket  exhibits  it.  The  specimen  in  figure  62 
shows  that  its  maker  possessed  this  faculty. 

It  is  rare  that  the  descent  of  pottery  making  from  basketry  is 
reversed,  but  among  the  Pimas  this  is  true  to  some  extent;  that  is, 
the  basketry  designs  are  in  part  copied  from  the  pottery  of  the 
Hohokam.  In  part  they  were  adopted  from  the  Maricopas.  The 
pottery  designs  likewise  are  copied,  so  that  the  credit  due  to  the 
Pima  decorators  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Their  wares  are  mostly 
unomamented,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  decorations  that  are  used 
are  applied  with  indifferent  taste.  Though  they  have  abundant 
examples  of  fictile  ware  scattered  over  their  fields,  much  of  which 
is  embellished  by  indented  coils,  they  seem  never  to  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  utilizing  this  simple  though  effective  form  of  ornamenta- 
tion. .  The  pottery  illustrated  in  this  memoir  is  rather  better  than 
the  average  Pima  ware.  The  Kwahadk'  pottery,  while  superior  to 
the  Piman,  is  yet  lacking  in  symmetry.  It  is  pleasing  by  reason  of 
the  rich  brown  color  and  the  polish  that  almost  equals  a  glaze,  but 
the  ornamentation  is  crude  and  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Hohokam. 

We  can  not  explain  the  inferiority  of  Piman  ornamentation  by 
saying  that  the  Pimas  had  degenerated  because  they  were  harried 
by  the  Apaches  and  Yumas  until  they  had  no  energy  or  inclination 
left  for  indulging  their  esthetic  tastes,  for  this  is  not  true.  They 
whipped  the  Yumas  until  the  latter  were  reaily  to  accept  peace  upon 
any  terms,  as  appears  from  the  calendar  records,  which  are  well 
authenticated  by  white  testimony.  They  kept  the  Apaches  in  whole- 
some fear  of  their  clubs  and  arrows  and  made  frequent  raids  into 
the  enemy's  territory.  They  never  hesitated  to  attack  the  Apaches 
in  equal  numbers  and  fight  hand  to  hand.  In  short,  they  were  not 
the  degenerates  that  some  have  considered  them,  an  error  that  the 
records  of  Pima  scouts  accompanying  the  United  States  army  in 
Apache  campaigns  would  do  much  to  dispel.*     Their  backwardness 

o  Eariy  accounts  of  the  Pimas  uniformly  testify  to  their  ability  to  fight  their  enemies.  They  "  have 
ever  been  numerous  and  brave,"  wrote  Carets  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  (Schoolcraft,  m,  299), 
and  in  1859  Mowry  declared.  "The  Pimas  and  Apaches  wage  hereditary  and  fierce  war,  in  which  the 
Pimaaaregenerally  the  victors."    Arizona  and  Sonora,  third  edition,  p.  30. 
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ctm  not  be  explained  by  their  environment,  because  the  same  sur- 
roundiilgB  produced  the  superior  eulturo  of  the  Hohokani,  wl\ich 
tibere  is  no  reason  to  believe  was  not  indigenous.  It  may  be 
simnised  that  the  Pi  mas  would  have  accomplished  more  in  recent 
years  in  the  art  of  ornamentation  if  they  had  aik^pted  the  curved 
knife  that  has  become  so  widesprt^ad  among  other  American  Inilians 
'^ihce  the  advent  of  the  whites,  A  full  discussion  of  the  factors  that 
have  influenced  their  culture  would  better  be  tleferred  until  after  an 
examination  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  social  oriJfanization  (which 
throi^^  the  absence  of  totemJsm  has  not  directly  influenced  their 
art)^hyhi8t<^y  and  by  religion.  ^.  '  J  i"™  ■  ■"' 

^^^M  Musical  Ix^strl  mentsI 


The  Pimas  have  four  kinds  of  musical 
instruments— the  flute  or  flageolet,  the  bas- 
ket drum,  the  scraping  stick,  and  the  ratUe, 
the  laet  havinfs:  many  forms.  They  say 
that  the  first  two  instruments  were  lulopt- 
cd  from  the  Maricopas  within  a  century  or 
two.  If  this  be  true  Pima  attainments  in 
instrumental  music  must  have  been  of  a 
very  modest  character  indeed.  There  are 
few  flutes  to  be  found  and  the  drum  is 
never  heard  except  in  ceremonies  which  ate 
themselves  becoming  increasingly  rare. 
The  gourd  rattle  is  the  commonest  form  of 
the  last  class  of  instruments. 

FLUTE 


b  c 

Flo.  80.  Flutes. 


The  Pima  or  Maricopa  flute  is  of  cane 
cut  of  such  a  length  that  it  includes  two  entire  sections  and  about 
4  cm.  of  each  of  the  two  adjoining.  It  therefore  contains  three 
diaphragms,  of  which  the  two  end  ones  are  perforated,  while  the 
middle  one  is  so  arranged  that  the  air  may  pass  over  its  edge  from 
one  section  into  the  other.  This  is  done  by  burning  a  hole  through 
the  shell  of  the  cane  on  each  side  of  the  diaphragm  and  joining  them 
by  a  fiuTow.  With  such  an  opening  in  the  upper  section  the  instru- 
ment can  not  be  played  unless  a  piece  of  bark  or  similar  material  be 
wrapped  over  all  but  the  lower  portion  of  the  fiirrow  to  direct  the  air 
into  the  lower  section.  The  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  usually 
employed  as  a  stop  if  no  permanent  wrapping  directs  the  current  of 
air  so  that  it  may  impinge  upon  the  sharp  margin  of  the  opening  into 
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the  second  section.^    As  there  are  but  three  finger  holes  the  range 
of  notes  is  not  great  and  they  are  very  low  and  plaintive. 

These  instruments  are  usually  ornamented  with  geometric  designs 
having  no  symbolic  significance  at  the  present  time  among  the  Pimas. 
A  bit  of  cloth  or  ribbon  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  flute, 
as  in  specimen  c,  figure  80.* 

DRUM 

Any  shallow  basket  of  sufficient  size,  such  as  are  in  common  use 
in  every  household  for  containing  grain  or  prepared  food,  maybe 
transformed  into  a  drum  by  simply  turning  it  bottom  up  and  beating 
it  with  the  hands.  In  accompanying 
certain  songs  it  is  struck  with  a  stick 
in  rapid  glancing  blows. 

SCRAPING   STICK 

The  notched  or  scraping  stick  is  in 
very  general  use  to  carry  the  rhythm 
during  the  singing  of  ceremonial  songs. 
When  one  end  of  the  stick  is  laid  on 
an  overturned  basket  and  another 
stick  or  a  deer's  scapula  is  drawn 
quickly  over  the  notches  the -result- 
ing sound  from  this  compoimd  instru- 
ment of  percussion  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  snare  drum.  How- 
ever, it  is  usually  held  in  the  hand  and 
rasped  with  a  small  stick  kept  for 
the  purpose.  So  important  are  these 
instruments  in  Pima  rain  ceremonies  that  they  are  usually  spoken  of 
as  ''rain  sticks.'' 

There  are  four  scraping  sticks  in  the  collection.  One  of  these 
(fig.  81,  a),  is  smoothly  cut,  tapering,  and  evidently  very  old.  The 
wood  has  not  been  identified,  though  it  resembles  ironwood.  There 
are  six  small  notches  at  the  side  of  the  handle,  possibly  fulfilling 
some  mnemonic  purpose.  At  the  base  of  the  series  of  notches  is  a 
broad  X ;  there  is  another  at  the  middle,  and  evidences  of  a  third 
appear  at  the  tip,  which  is  broken  away.     There  are  36  deep  transverse 


b         e        d  e        f 

Fig.  81.  Scraping  Rticks. 


a  "The  prinriple  of  its  construction  is  believed  to  be  different  from  any  known  among  other  tribes  or 
nations.  These  instruments  are  common  with  the  Coco-Maricopas,  and  Yumas  or  Cuchuans,  and 
among  the  tribes  on  the  Colorado.  Young  men  serenade  their  female  friends  with  them."  Whipple, 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  II,  52. 

ft  Length  of  flute  a  (fig.  80), 364 mm.;  diameter,  22  mm.;  5,  length,  518  mm.;  diameter,  23  mm.;  r, length, 
612  nmi.;  diameter,  22  mm.  Flute  c  has  an  old  pale  yellow  neclctie  tied  around  the  middle  as  an  oma- 
ment  and  to  direct  the  air  past  the  diaphragm. 
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notches  on  the  lower  part  and  49  on  the  upper."  This  stick  was 
used  for  the  cure  of  the  piholt  disease  (p.  265)  and  was  probably 
obtained  from  the  Yaquis.  The  other  three  sticks  (c,  €,/)  are  much 
rougher  and  are  imdoubtedly  of  Pima  make.  The  two  large  ones 
(c,  e)  have  deep  notches,  which  are  few  in  number.* 


RATTLES 

The  gourd  rattle  is  used  in  most  Pima  ceremonies.     It  is  made  by 
fitting  a  wooden  handle  to  a  gourd  in  which  gravel  have  been  placed. 

I J  The  handle  passes  through  the  center  and,  re- 

^^  duced    in  diameter,   projects   slightly  from   the 

^H  larger  end,  as  shown  in  figure  82,^  which  also 

^B  illustrates  the  distribution  of  the  perforations, 

^M  which  are  said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  *^  letting 

^^^  ^H  the  sound  out/'     It  will  be  observed  that  the 

i^^B^^H  sacred  number  4  is  represented  by  the  principal 

^^H^H  lines  of  holes  extending  longitudinally.     About 

^^B^H  a  dozen  specimens  were  seen  and   none  were 

^         ^H  decorated  in  any  way  except   in   the  arrange- 

|K       ^^1  ment  of  the  perforations;  the 

"      ^^^  handles  were  invariably  rudely 

^^^^L  made. 

^^^^^^^  A  disk  rattle  that  has  been 

^^^^^^^^^  used  in  the  Navitco  ceremo- 

I^^^^^^^H  nies  was  secured  at  the  village 

^^^^^^^^m     j  of   Pe'-eptcllt.     It   is   not  a 

^^(^^^^  Pima  instrument,  but  whether 

i I  Pa{)ag()  or  Yaqui   the  wTiter 

FIG.  82.  Gourd  rattle.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^        j^  contains  twO 

sots  of  four  tin  disks  loosely  held  by  wires  passin^i: 
through  a  wooden  handle.  The  sound  emitted 
resembles  that  of  tambourine  rattles  {fv^.  83) ."^ 

From  the  same  individual  who  used  the  disk 
rattle  the  writer  obtained  a  rattle  that  had  been 
used  as  a  belt  during  the  Navitco  ceremonies. 
It  is  made  of  successive  layers  of  canvas,  red 
cotton  cloth,  oilcloth,  and  an  old  braided  hatband,  to  which  are 
attached  by  leather  strini!:s  21  brass  cartridge  shells  (fig.  84). 

There  are  two  sets  of  cocoon  rattles  in  the  collection  that  were  worn 
on  the  calves  of  the  le^s  in  certain  ceremonies.     The  cocoons  were 


Fig.  83.  Disk  rattle. 


ol.onpth,  r>75  mm.;  width,  25  mni.;  thickness,  1.')  mm.  The  atrompan\ing  stick  ib)  ust-d  to  scrape 
with  is  494  mm.  long. 

b  Scraping  stick  (fig.  SI.  c),  is  (J30  uun.  long.  19  nmi.  in  diameter,  and  has  1 1  notches;  c  is  tV2b  mm.  long. 
2»»  mm.  in  diameter,  with  12  notches;  /  is  5.V)  mm,  long,  II  mm.  in  diameter,  and  is  provided  with  35 
shallow  notches. 

c  I>ength.  3.J2  mm.;  diameter,  90  mm.;  diameter  of  handle,  2.')  mm. 

d  Length,  247  mm.;  diameter,  36  mm.;  diameter  of  disks,  40  mm. 
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obtained  from  the  Papagos  or  Yaquis  of  Sonora.  They  are  of  a 
species  of  bombycid  moth;  their  outer  coverings  have  been  removed,® 
and  a  few  gravel  have  then  been  sewed  in  each  cocoon.     There  are 


Flo.  84.  Belt  rattle. 


70  pairs  of  cocoons  in  one  strand  and  66  in  the  other  (fig.  85) .  The 
rustUng  sound  given  out  by  this  number  of  rattles  is  not  unlike  the 
warning  of  the  rattlesnake.^ 


S'*^^**tj, 

>f\ 

i        A    1 

V             4  ■ 

•'^l  i 

4 

]    f 

FlQ.  85.  Cocoon  rattle. 

At  the  village  of  Sacaton  Flats  at  least  one  turtle-shell  rattle  is 
still  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  **  turtle  disease/'  although  no  speci- 
men of  such  rattle  was  seen. 

a"  The  Hulchols  use  the  cocoons  of  Attacus  orizaba  for  necklaces."  Lumholtz,  Syinbolism  of  the 
Hulchol  Indians,  189. 

*  Each  cocoon  now  measures  30  mm.  in  length  by  25  mm.  In  breadth.  The  entire  strands  are  1.900  m. 
long. 
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Hoof  rattles,  usually  uf  dewclaws,  were  of  universal  distribution 
the  American  IndianB  and  were  common  among  the  Pimas, 
thmfih  none  are  to  be  found  at  the  present  day.     Bartlett  figures 
such  a  rattle  in  his  Personal  Narrative  (ii,  223), 

Dancing  ^ 

Dancing  was  frequent  ly  indulged  in  by  both  sexes  and  was  accom- 
panied by  soDg^  together  with  instrumental  music  furnished  by  the 
basket  drum  and  the  rattle.  The  dancers  stood  in  a  circle  with  arms 
extended  across  the  shoulders  of  those  adjoining.  This  position  did 
not  pt^rmit  much  freedom,  and  movements  were  confined  to  stamp- 
ing the  feet  and  bending  the  Ijody.  When  footl  was  plentiful  dances 
might  occur  at  any  time.  Their  number  increased  and  their  moral 
character  sadly  deteriorated  as  the  men  relaxed  their  vigilance  after 
peace  was  made  with  the  Apaches,  The  energy  formerly  expended 
on  the  warpath  was  then  wasted  in  debaucher\^  The  dances  began 
in  the  morning  and  lasted  all  day.  Both  men  and  women  came  with 
freshly  painted  faces  and  bodies,  the  women  witb  their  hair  neatly^ 
dressed.  Each  woman  brought  a  contribution  of  food  in  the  form  of 
mesquite  dumplings,  com  and  wheat  pinole  or  tortillas,  meat,  and 
^  the  like*  Throughout  the  day  a  few  at  a  time  stopped  to  eat,  so  that 
•the  dancing  and  the  feasting  both  proceeded  without  interruption.  For 
Hftn  account  of  the  war  dances,  see  page  205;  puberty  dance,  page  1H2. 
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Of  coujrse  all  festivals  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  sacred 
ceremonies,  but  when  this  element  was  at  a  minimum,  as  in  the 
saguaro  harvest  festival,  its  description  may  properly  appear  here 
with  the  arts  of  pleasure.  These  festivals  were  of  annual  occurrence, 
except  during  the  occasional  seasons  when  the  fruit  failed.  The 
leading  feature  of  these  gatherings  was  the  preparation  and  drinking  of 
navait  or  saguaro  liquor,  and  they  became  drunken  orgies  in  which, 
since  the  introduction  of  knives  and  firearms,  m^n  were  sometimes 
killed.  The  Government  has  prohibited  "tizwin  drunks,^'  as  they 
are  called  by  the  whites,  though  they  are  still  surreptitiously  held. 

The  sirup  of  the  saguaro  fruit  is  boiled  for  two  days  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  liquor,  and  in  the  meantime  the  people  gather  and 
dance  in  the  plaza  nearest  to  the  spot  where  the  large  oUas  are  sim- 
mering. During  the  final  carousal  all  the  men  and  some  of  the  women 
become  intoxicated.  Through  the  influence  of  the  missionaries, 
the  native  police  under  the  agent's  orders,  and  the  actively  exerted 
influence  of  the  more  intelligent  men  in  the  tribe,  the  custom  is  dying 
out.  The  subchief,  Kftemft-ft  (pi.  ii,  c),  at  Gila  Crossing  has  been  a 
zealous  advocate  of  temperance  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  folly  of   such  debaucheries  was   apparent  to 
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some  members  of  the  Pima  community  during  preceding  generations 
before  outside  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Indeed, 
some  measure  of  prudence  was  enforced  by  the  fact  that  the  Apaches 
were  hovering  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  villages  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  when  the  warriors  were  incapacitated  for  resistance. 

The  "Name  song"  is  a  social  device  that  accomplishes  the  ends  of 
organized  charity,  together  with  those  of  the  ordinary  festival.  If  a 
village  suffers  from  a  scarcity  of  food,  it  visits  one  wliere  the  crops 
have  been  plentiful  and  shares  in  the  bountiful  harvest  in  the  following 
manner:  The  visitors  camp  outside  the  village  and  come  in  during  the 
evening  to  learn  the  names  of  the  residents  and  to  arrange  these  names 
in  the  song,  which  provides  places  for  two  names  in  each  stanza. 
There  are  seventy  stanzas  in  the  song,  and  if  there  are  more  than 
twice  that  number  of  visitors  it  may  be  repeated  and  other  names 
substituted.  Each  visitor  assumes  the  name  of  a  resident  of  the  vil- 
lage as  a  seal  of  fellowship  and  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  festivities  of  the  morrow,  when  the  strangers  come 
into  the  village  to  sing.  As  the  song  is  sung  and  a  name  is  called  the 
wife  or  daughter  of  the  person  of  that  name  runs  with  some  light 
object,  and  the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  person  who  has  assumed  the 
name  for  the  day  pursues  the  other  woman  to  take  it  away  from  her. 
If  she  is  unable  to  catch  her,  some  of  the  other  visiting  women  aid  in 
capturing  the  runner,  and  she  leads  her  captors  to  where  "  the  value 
of  her  husband's  name,"  in  the  form  of  com,  wheat,  beans,  or  other 
foodstuffs,  is  ready  to  be  presented  to  the  visitor. 

When  there  are  many  participants  in  the  ceremony  nearly  the 
entire  day  may  be  consumed  in  its  performance.  When  some  of  the 
resident  villagers  are  destitute,  only  the  names  of  those  who  have 
plentiful  crops  are  used.  The  visitors  give  nothing  but  their  serv- 
ices as  singers,  and  they  receive  very  substantial  rewards.  Etiquette 
requires  that  the  visit  be  returned  within  a  reasonable  time — late 
the  same  season  or  during  the  following  year.  However,  when  the 
nomadic  Papagos  come  to  give  the  Pimas  entertainment  the  visit  can 
so  seldom  be  returned  that  the  gifts  are  more  of  the  nature  of  ex- 
changes by  barter,  with  the  advantages  in  favor  of  the  Papagos. 
The  Pimas  always  received  the  Papagos  cordially,  though  rarely 
returning  their  visits — so  rarely  that  in  the  last  fifty  years  the  Pimas 
have  sung  the  name  song  but  twice  in  Papagueria,  the  two  visits 
being  to  Suijotoa. 

Athletic  Sports 

The  men  received  thorough  training  in  speed  and  endurance  in 
ninnuig  during  their  raids  into  the  Apache  country,  but  they  had  few 
sports  that  tended  toward  physical  improvement  except  the  foot 
races.     Sometimes  a  woman    ran   in  a  contest   against  a  man,  she 
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throwing  a  double  ball  by  means  of  a  long  stick,  while  he  kept  a  kick- 
ing ball  before  him.  But  the  women  seldom  ran  in  loot  races,  though 
their  active  outdoor  Ufe,  engaged  in  the  various  tasks  that  fell  to 
them,  kept  them  in  fit  condition.  However,  they  had  an  athletic 
game  which  corresponded  in  a  measure  to  the  races  of  the  men  and 
develop^  skill  in  running.    This  game  was  played  as  follows: 

iLDt 

Two  of  the  swiftest  runners  among  the  women  acted  as  leaders 
and  chose  alternately  from  the  players  until  all  were  selected  in  two 
groups.  Two  goals  were  fixled  about  400  yards  apart,  one  side  say- 
ing, "To  the  trail  is  where  we  can  beat  you,"  while  the  other  party 
declared,  "To  that  mesquite  is  where  we  can  beat  you."  Two  lines 
^were  formed  about  25  yards  apart,  and  the  ball  was  put  in  play  by 
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Fig.  86.  a,  Alder  stick;  b,  double  ball. 

being  tossed  up  and  started  toward  the  opponent's  goal.  It  was 
thrown  with  sticks  until  some  one  drove  it  beyond  the  goal  and  won 
the  game.^  To  touch  the  ball  with  the  hands  debarred  the  person 
from  further  play.     This  game  was  abandoned  about  1885. 

KICKING-BALL   RACES 

These  races  were  frequently  intertribal,  and  in  their  contests  with 
the  Papagos  the  Pimas  nearly  always  won.  The  use  of  these  balls 
in  foot  races  is  very  widespread  in  the  Southwest,  and  even  yet  we 
hear  of  races  taking  place  that  exceed  20  miles  in  length. 

The  kicking  ball,  when  of  wood,  resembles  a  croquet  ball  in  size, 
but  it  is  usually  covered  with  a  coating  of  creosote  gum.    These  balls 

a  The  stick  in  the  collection  is  of  willow,  1.230  m.  long,  with  a  maximum  diameter  of  18  mm.  The  balls 
are  in  pairs,  15  cm.  apart,  connected  by  a  4-strand  2-ply  leather  thong,  the  balls  being  mere  knotty 
enlargements  of  the  thong  (fig.  86,  a,  6). 
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are  made  of  mesquite  or  paloverde  wood  (fig.  87,  a,  6).  Stone  balls 
about  6  cm.  in  diameter  are  also  used,  covered  with  the  same  black 
gum  (fig.  88,  a,  h). 

Each  contestant  kicks  one  of  these  balls  before  him,  doing  it  so 
skillfully  that  his  progress  is  scarcely  delayed;  indeed,  the  Pimas 
declare  that  they  can  run  faster  with  than  without  the  balls,  which 
in  a  sense  is  true.     Perhaps 

^  —        I 


Fig.  87.  Kicking  balls,    a,  Wood  covered  with  gum; 
6,  without  covering. 


the  occurrence  of  the  stone 
balls  in  the  ruins  gave  rise  to 
the  idea  that  they  possessed 
magic  power  to  *' carry''  the 
runner  along,  for  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  Hohokam 
have  come  to  have  more  or 
less  supernatural  significance. 
Two  youths  will  sometimes 
run  long  distances  together, 
first  one  and  then  the  other 
kicking  the  ball,  so  that  it  is  almost  constantly  in  the  air.  The  cus- 
tom of  using  these  balls  is  rapidly  disappearing,  as,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
are  the  other  athletic  games  of  the  Pimas. 

RELAY   RACES 

At  various  points  in  Arizona  the  writer  has  found  what  appear  to 
have  been  ancient  race  tracks  situated  near  the  ruins  of  buildings. 
One  of  these  was  seen  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Babacomari,  3  miles 

above  the  site  of  old  Fort  Wallen.  It 
is  5  m.  wide  and  275  m.  long.  It  is  lev- 
eled by  cutting  down  in  places  and  the 
rather  numerous  bowlders  of  the  mesa 
are  cleared  away.  In  the  Sonoita  val- 
ley, 2  miles  east  of  Patagonia,  there  is 
a  small  ruin  with  what  may  have  been  a 
race  track.  It  is  6  m.  wide  and  180  m. 
long.  At  the  northern  end  stands  a 
square  stone  37  cm.  above  the  surface. 
These  will  serve  as  examples  of  the 
tracks  used  by  the  Sobaipuris,  a  tribe 
belonging  to  the  Piman  stock.  The  dimensions  are  about  the  same 
as  those  of  the  tracks  that  the  writer  has  seen  the  Jicarilla  Apaches 
using  in  New  Mexico.  The  tracks  prepared  by  the  Pimas  opposite 
Sacaton  Flats  and  at  Casa  Blanca  are  much  longer. 

The  relay  races  of  the  Pimas  did  not  differ  materially  from  those 
among  the  Pueblo  tribes  of  the  Rio  Grande  or  the  Apaches  and  others 
of  the  Southwest.     When  a  village  wished  to  race  with  a  neighboring 


Fig.  88.  Kicking  balls,    a,  Stone  covered 
with  gum;  6,  without  covering. 
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their  sent  a  messenger  to  convey  the  information  that  in  four  or 
l\^  days,  according  to  the  decision  of  their  council,  they  wished  to 
test  their  fortunes  in  a  relay  racej  and  that  in  the  meantime  they  were 
ringing  the  bluebird  (or,  as  the  case  might  be^  the  humming-bird) 
Bangs,  and  dancing  in  preparation.  Both  had  the  same  time  tcj  prac- 
tise and  the  time  was  short;  in  this  preparation  the  young  men  ran 
in  groups  of  four  or  five.  There  were  40  or  50  runners  in  each  village, 
and  he  who  proved  to  be  the  swiftest  was  recognized  as  the  leader 
who  should  run  first  in  the  final  contest.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
each  village  should  enter  exactly  the  same  number  of  men  in  the  race ; 
a  man  might  run  any  number  of  times  that  his  endurance  pen  nit  ted* 
When  the  final  race  began  each  ^dllage  stationed  half  its  mmiers  at 
each  end  of  the  track;  then  a  crier  called  three  times  for  the  leaders, 
and  as  the  last  call,  which  was  long  drawn  out*  closed  the  starter 
shouted  ''T^'wai!"  and  they  were  off  on  the  first  relay.  Markers 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  track  and  held  willow  sticks  with  rags  attached 
as  marks  of  the  position  of  the  opposing  sides.  Sometimes  a  race  was 
ended  by  one  party  admitting  that  it  wa^^  tired  out,  but  it  usually  was 
ilecided  when  the  winners  were  so  far  aheatl  tliat  their  runner  met  the 
other  at  the  center  where  the  markers  also  met- 

The  women  encouraged  their  friends  with  shouts  in  concert  that 
were  emitted  from  the  throat  and  ended  in  a  trill  from  the  tongue. 
At  the  close  of  the  race  the  winning  village  shouted  continuously  for 
mynia  time;  after  which  the  visitors  would  eo  home,  as  there  was  no 
Dcom panning  faast,^^BBBBl|Afl^^BH^H||B|^^^H^H^^Bl| 

SWIMMING 

Mention  is  made  in  the  calendar  records  of  parties  of  Pimas  or 
Maricopas  being  engaged  in  swimming  and  diving  to  catch  fish  with 
their  naked  hands,  and  Mr  Cook  assures  the  writer  that  he  has  seen 
them  do  both. 

Games 

The  Pimas  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  passion  for  gambling,  and 
many  games  were  played  for  the  gratification  of  that  desire.  The 
old  games  are  now  practically  abandoned  and  those  who  have  the 
means  and  the  desire  to  gamble  employ  a  deck  of  filthy  Mexican  cards. 
Beads,  paint,  blankets,  and  any  and  all  personal  or  family  property 
were  wagered.  The  women  were  quite  as  fond  of  gaming  as  the  men, 
and  staked  their  blankets  when  all  else  was  lost,  making  shift  to  get 
along  with  a  smaller  piece  of  cloth  in  lieu  of  a  skirt.  When  every- 
thing was  gone  the  loser  might  win  some  stipulated  article  from  her 
opponent  if  she  could  beat  her  in  a  foot  race.  A  woman  might  gamble 
away  the  family  sleeping  mat,  the  metate,  in  fact  any  household 
property,  although  she  hesitated  to  wager  the  drinking  gourd,  prob- 
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ably  owing  to  the  fear  of  provoking  Navitco,  the  deity  who  gave  the 
gourd  to  man. 

In  common  with  other  American  Indians  the  Pima  knew  naught 
of  ''luck"  or  "chance.*'  He  felt  himself  aided  or  opposed  by  super- 
natural beings,  whose  assistance  he  sought  by  gifts  of  beads  and  other 
sacrifices  deposited  on  altars  in  the  recesses  of  the  hills,  which  will  be 
described  later.  A  favorite  place  of  prayer  for  gamblers  was  the 
ceremonial  hill  northeast  of  Casa  Blanca,  near  the  center  of  Pimeria. 
The  following  games  were  played  by  the  men: 

KPTS 

Under  the  name  of  "  ghing-skoot "  this  game  has  been  described 
as  played  by  the  Papagos."  The  Pima  name  of  the  game  is  ki°ts,  of 
the  sticks  ki^tsktlt.  Four  sticks  are  used  in  playing.  The  set  col- 
lected (fig.  89)  ^  is  of  giant  cactus  wood.  The 
sticks  are  not  named  ''old  man,'*  "old  woman," 
etc.,  as  among  the  Papagos,  but  are  designated  as 
follows: 

No.  1— Ki-ik,  ''four." 

No.  2— Tco-otp*,  "six." 

No.  3 — Si-Ik&,  meaning  of  word  unknown  to  informants. 

No.  4 — Ki"t8,  meaning  also  unknown. 

The  players  sit  about  10  feet  apart  and  put  the 
sticks  in  play  by  striking  from  below  with  a  flat 
stone  held  in  the  left  hand.  The  sticks  are  held 
nearly  vertical,  but  are  inclined  a  little  forward  so 
that  they  will  fall  in  the  center  of  the  space  between  the  players, 
who  rake  them  back  with  a  long  stick  after  each  throw. 

The  count  is  similar  to  that  described  for  the  Papago  game,  if  we 
substitute  the  Pima  names  for  the  pieces,  as  follows: 

2  backs  and  2  faces  count  2. 

1  back  and  3  faces  count  3. 

Ki-Ik  facing  up  and  others  down  count  4. 

All  faces  up  count  5. 

Tco-otp'  facing  up  and  others  down  count  6. 

All  faces  down  count  10. 

8i-Ik&  facing  up  and  others  down  count  14. 

Ki^ts  facing  up  and  others  down  count  15. 

The  counts  are  kept  upon  a  rectangle  marked  upon  the  ground 
usually  approximating  12  by  8  feet,  having  10  holes  or  pockets, 
counting  the  corners  each  time,  along  each  side.  At  two  alternate 
comers  are  2  quadrants  called  ki,  "houses,''  of  5  holes  each,  not 


Fio.  80.  KiotRkflt. 


aCulin  in  Report  National  Museum,  1896,  738.  His  description  is  from  notes  and  material  collected 
by  If  cOee. 

6  Length,  222  mm.;  width,  17  mm.;  thickness,  7  mm.;  hemispherical  in  section;  not  colored  on 
either  side. 
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counting  the  comer  holes,  called  ut'pa,  ''doors."''  The  stick  used 
by  each  player  or  side  to  mark  its  throw  is  called  rs&ika,  "slave"  or 
''horse."  When  a  player  is  "coming  home"  and  his  count  carries 
his  "slave"  only  to  the  last  hole  of  his  house  it  is  said  to  be  "in 
the  fire"  and  remains  "burnt"  until  he  throws  a  number  less  than 
14  dr  15. 

The  comer  hole  of  the  rectangle  is  called  tcoUit; 
;••  "hip;"  the  second,  tco-olrs&n,  "near  the  comer;" 

*•/ :        the  third,  rsa-aMt,  "middle;"  the  fourth, ko'kStam, 

"above  the  end;"  the  fifth,  kb-ok,  "last;"  the  first 
hole  of  the  house,  tco'-oletam,  "above  the  hip;" 
the  second,  ki-Ik  vak'  utra,  "four-hole  end;"  the 
third,  vai-Ik  vak'  utra,  "three-hole  end;"  the 
:  •        fourth,  sapV  utra,,  "right  end"  or  "place;"  the 

• :;:     fifth,  tai-I  utra,  "fire  end"  or  "in  the  fire."     (See 

diagram,  fig.  90.) 


Fio.  00.  Diagnm  nsed 
inki-ts. 


HAEtO 


This  game  affords  considerable  amusement  for  the  spectators  as 
well  as  the  parti{*ipant^.  Four  men  provide  themselves  with  moder- 
ately large  stones,  hayakiltj  which  they  throw  between  two  holes  set 
about  50  feet  apart.  All  stand  at  one  hole  and  try  successively  to 
throw  into  the  other.  If  but  one  succeeds  in  throwing  into  the  hole 
he  and  his  partner  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  their  opponents  across 
to  the  opposite  goal.     If  both  partners  throw  into  the  hole,  they  are 

carried  across  and  returned  to  the  first  hole,     

the  ''horses"  who  carry  them  attempting  to 
imitate  the  gallop  of  the  horse. 

vap6tai 

A  guessing  game  in  which  a  number  of 
players  act  as  assistants  to  two  leaders.  A 
small  bean''  is  used  by  the  Papagos  and  a 
ball  of  black  mesquite  gum  by  the  Pimas. 
It  is  placed  in  one  of  four  joints  of  reed. 
The  reeds  are  then  filled  with  sand,  all  being 
concealed  under  a  blanket,  and  the  oppo- 
nents guess  which  reed  contains  the  ball. 
The  reeds  are  called  v&pdtaktit  (v^pdtai,  lay),  ''laying  imple- 
ments" (fig.  91).*^  Reed  a,  called  kuli,  "old  man, "  has  17  longitudinal 
rows  of  8  spots  each ;  reed  6,  &ks, ' '  old  woman, "  is  unmarked ;  reed  c, 


a  bed 

Fio.  91.  Canes  used  In  v&pfltaL 


a  Colin  In  Report  National  Museum,  1896,  p.  739. 

b  Obtained  from  Sonora  from  the  tree  called  paowl  by  the  Pimas  and  chilicoti  by  ihe  Mexicans. 

c  The  collection  contains  one  set  of  reeds  which  are  27  cm.  long  and  22  mm.  in  diameter. 
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Fio.  92.  Diagram  used  in  v&putta. 


hota  stcok,  "middle  black,"  has  6  longitudinal   rows;  reed  d,  ma- 
atcoAolt,  has  5  rows  around  the  open  end. 

One  hundred  grains  of  com  are  placed  between  the  players  in  a 
hole,  from  which  they  are  taken  as  won  and  placed  in  a  hole  in  front 
of  each  player.  When  a  player  wins  all  the  com,  he  puts  up  a  stick 
in  the  sand.  The  number  of  sticks  may  be  from  1  to  10,  as  deter- 
mined beforehand.  Each  player  cancels  one  of  his  opponent's  sticks 
when  he  wins  one  himself. 

Two  players  confine  their  attention  to  the  guessing;  one  on  each 
side  fills  the  reeds;  one  on  each  side  watches  the  counting.  Four 
men,   one    at   each    comer,    hold    the 

blanket,  under  which  the  filling  is  done,     :!!!!!  2!!j * — *    [ 

and  sometimes  offer  suggestions  to  the 
leaders.  The  "old  people,^'  the  plain 
reeds,  and  the  marked  reeds,  are  kept  together  and  the  "young 
people '^  are  used  by  the  opponents.  When  the  two  pairs  are  filled 
with  sand  and  a  bean. or  ball  is  concealed  in  each  pair,  the  blanket 
is  dropped  and  the  reeds  are  laid  in  the  center,  each  filler  handing 
his  pair  over  to  the  side  of  his  opponent.  If  A  guesses  wrong  and  B 
right,  four  grains  of  com  are  forfeited  to  the  winner.  If  neither 
guesses  right,  they  exchange  reeds  and  begin  again.  If  both  guess 
right,  there  is  no  count.  When  one  guesses  right,  he  takes  the  four 
reeds  and  places  his  ball  in  one  and  the  opponent  then  decides 
which  pair  it  is  in  by  laying  one  reed  across  the  other  in  the  pair 
which  he  thinks  does  not  contain  it.  Then  he  pours  out  the  sand 
of  first  one  then  the  other.     If  he  has  guessed  right,  he  does  not 

score,  but  continues  the 
play  by  filling  and  offer- 
ing to  his  opponent.  If 
he  guesses  wrong,  the 
opponent  scores  4  and  6 
additional  if  the  ball  is 
in  the  imder  reed,  10  if  it 
is  in  the  upper. 

Cheating  is  done  in 
various  ways,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  practice  has 
arisen  since  the  Pimas  have  come  in  contact  with  the  whitest 

VAPUTTA 

Any  number  of  players  may  participate,  but  they  are  imder  two 
leaders  who  are  selected  by  toss.  Each  draws  up  his  men  in  line  so 
that  they  face  their  opponents  (fig.  92).  A  goal  about  50  yards 
distant  is  marked  out  and  the  game  begins.  A  small  object,  usually 
a  circular  piece  of  pottery,  one  of  those  so  common  about  the  ruins 
of  the  Southwest  (fig.  93),  is  carried  around  behind  the  line  by  a 
26  ETH— 08 14 


Fio.  93.  Pottery  disks. 
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leader  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  men*  The  opposite 
leader  guesses  wliich  man  holds  tlie  object*  If  he  guesses  wrong, 
the  man  at  the  end  of  the  line  in  which  the  object  is  held  who  stands 
farthest  from  the  goal  mns  and  jumps  over  the  upheld  leg  of  the 
man  at  the  opposite  end  of  his  own  line.  This  moves  the  winning 
line  the  width  of  one  man  and  the  length  of  a  jump  toward  the  goah 
If  the  first  guess  is  correct,  the  object  is  passed  to  him  and  there  is 
no  jumping  until  a  guess  fails." 

The  boys  play  several  simple  games  which  develop  skill  in  shoot- 
ing the  arrow  or  in  running  In  the  former  class  may  be  included 
the  following  game: 

VATAMnMnLlTC    lillKOAOLlWIA 

.  The  players  stand  in  a  circle  while  a  boy  runs  around  outside, 
dragging  at  the  end  of  a  string  a  bundle  of  rags.  WTicn  the  play 
begins  each  boy  deposits  an  arrow  in  a  heap  and  the  one  who  trans- 
tixes  the  bundle  as  it  flies  past  is  entitled  to  the  pile  of  arrows.  At 
the  end  the  best  marksman  may  have  nearly  all  the  arrow^s.  The 
same  runner  continues  throughout  the  game  and  receives  a  few  arrows 
as  compensation  for  his  services, 

PAPAIETCITA  Ktrr 

The  name  of  this' game  signifies  *' cooking  place/'  Several  bojB 
pla^^  in  the  game.  A  rag  ball  the  size  of  one's  fist  is  tossed  up  and 
the  one  nearest  where  it  falls  tries  to  throw  it  against  another,  using 
a  slightly  curved  stick  called  hen^Tisika,  The  one  hit  has  to  stand 
with  his  head  down  to  protect  his  face  while  the  others  throw  the 
ball  at  liim,     ^Vfter  all  throw,  the  game  begins  anew, 

OKMAITCEKfi 

A  bundle  of  grass,  called  woliwikkej  is  tied  with  willow  bark  so 
that  it  is  about  125  mm.  long  and  50  mm.  in  diameter.  The  player 
tosses  the  bundle  upward  with  his  left  hand  while  holding  tijc  bow 
in  his  right,  ready  to  shoot  the  bundle  before  it  can  strike  the  earth. 

Wien  the  bundle  is  thromi  forward  instead  of  upward  it  is  called 
tcomalt  niaitc^kS,  ''to  shoot  the  bundle  low.'^ 

NAOF   TO  WE    KnKRSA 

The  title  given  above  signifies  "■prickly-pear  standing  opposite/' 
There  are  iistially  four  players,  though  sometimes  two  engage  in 
this  shooting  game.  Prickly-pear  leaves  are  set  up  opposite  each 
other  at  a  distance  of  about  30  yards.     The  game  is  to  pierce  the 

tfTho  objett  is  cjiUoJ  rsHikji,  "alare/^    It  i»  40  or  ,tJ  min,  in  dlsia>0t«rj  la  pitted  In  the  c^utrr  "to 
prevent  tihsaUug/'  u,nd  may  be  ol  either  pottery  or  fltona. 
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leaf  with  an  arrow,  and  when  four  are  playing  the  two  partnersi 
share  equally  the  winnings  or  losses.  Arrows,  bows,  and  such  similar 
property  as  these  ragged  urchins  possess  are  wagered.  A  bow  is  con-- 
sidered  worth  from  10  to  20  arrows,  according  to  quality. 

KaORSA 

Either  two  or  four  may  play.  The  game  consists  in  shooting  an 
arrow  so  that  it  will  lie  on  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  about  100 
feet  and  then  shooting  two  more  arrows  with  the  intention  of  cast- 
ing them  across  the  first. 

KWAiTUSiwiKlTT 

The  children  sometimes  amuse  themselves  by  tossing  into  the  air 
corncobs  in  which  from  one  to  three  feathers  have  been  stuck. 
They  do  not  shoot  arrows  at  them. 

There  are  three  games  in  addition  to  the  atliletic  game  of  Aldd 
which  were  played  exclusively  by  the  women. 

MEKth'   TOAKflT 

Two  women  play  this  game.  Five  stones  that  have  been  carefully 
selected  from  rounded  pebbles  3  to  4  cm.  in  diameter  (fig.  94)  are 
used .  The  first  player 
calls  one  of  these  ''my 
stone"  and  tosses  it 
into  the  air,  keeping 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  it 
while  she  snatches  up 
one  of  the  other  four 
stones  before  the  first  falls.  After  all  are  picked  up  in  this  way  she 
begins  again  and  picks  up  two  at  a  time,  then  three  and  one,  then 
all  at  once.  If  she  proceeds  thus  far  without  mistake  she  wins  the 
game.  The  next  game  is  more  difficult.  The  named  stone  is  tossed 
up  as  before,  but  those  remaining  are  shoved  imder  an  arch  formed 
by  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  with  the  first  finger  crossed  over 
the  middle  one.  The  stones  are  pushed  under  the  arch  in  the  same 
order  as  in  the  first  game.  In  the  one-plus-three  combination  the 
player  selects  one  stone  which  she  calls  her  opponent's  and  says  she 
will  not  pick  that  one  up  first. 

KA-AMiSAKUT 

This  stave  game  is  played  with  eight  sticks  in  two  sets  of  four  each, 
which  are  colored  black  on  the  rounded  side  in  one  set  and  on  the 
flat  side  in  the  other,  the  opposite  side  being  stained  red  (fig.  95). 
Two  play,  each  using  her  own  set  of  sticks,  but  exchanging  them 


•#•#• 


Fig.  94.  Oaming  stones. 
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alternately,  so  that  first  one  set  is  in  use  and  then  the  otiier.  They 
are  held  loosely  in  the  right  hand  and  are  throMpi  from  the  end  of  the 
metate  or  any  other  conv^ent  stone.    If  all  fall  red  side  up  one 

W point  h  scored  by  a  mark  in  the  smith 

r '  ^  «  ^^  M  flii^  BB  If  all  are  black  two  are  counted.    Win- 

ning four  points  completes  the  game,** 

TCill.IKlWfKtT 

Thiis  is  the  Gileno  fonn  of  the  wide- 
sprearl  dart-aiid-rinf^  game.  It  is 
not  exclusively  a  wonian*s  game,  but 
was  sometimes  played  by  them.  The 
younger  generation  knows  nothing 
about  it.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
a  series  of  rings  cut  from  cultivated 
gourds  (fig.  96).  They  vary  in  di- 
ameter from  3  to  12  cm,^  and  are 
L  -    strung    on    a    2-ply    maguey    fiber 

Icord  50  cm.  long.     They  are  kept  from  slipping  oil  at  one  end  by 
m  rectangular  piee^  of  gourd  a  little  larger  than  the  opening  in  the 
smallest  ring^  which  is  at  that  end.     At  the  other  end  of  the  string 
is  fastened  a  stick  20  cm»  long,  the  outer  end  of  which  is  sharp- 


FiG,  05k  Stttvt^s  aB4?d  in  gumt?  of  ki-ftmlaflkfll. 


Fio.  96.  Dart-and-ring  game. 

ened.  The  game  is  to  toss  the  rings  up  by  a  swing  and,  while  holding 
the  butt  of  the  stick,  thrust  the  dart  through  as  many  of  them  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  thrower  fails  she  hands  the  apparatus  to  her  opponent, 
but  she  continues  throwing  as  long  as  she  scores,  and  counts  the  mun- 
ber  of  rings  that  are  caught  on  the  dart.     In  the  specimen  collected 


a  This  is  similar  to  the  game  described  in  Report  NaUonal  Museum,  1896, 742. 
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Fio.  97.  Diagram 
used  in  tculiki- 
wikflt. 


there  are  14  rings,  but  only  a  few  may  be  caught  at  a  single  throw. 
A  certain  number  of  marks,  2,  3,  or  4,  agreed  upon  in  advance,  con- 
stitute the  game.    These  marks  are  made  upon  a  diagram  laid  out  in 
the  sand  in  the  form  of  a  whorl  (%.  97).    The  scoring 
commences  in  the  center,  called  the  tcunni  ki,  **  council 
house,''  and  runs  out  to  the  last  hole,  called  hoholdega        /•  l***il  •  \ 
ki,  ^'menstrual  house,''  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the     •  *   *  /  •  •  • 
diagram ;  then  the  score  returns  to  the  center  before 
the  player  is  entitled   to   one   point   toward  game. 
If    the  player  who  is  behind  throws  a  number  that 
brings  her  counter  to  the  same  hole  as  that  of  her   opponent  she 
** kills"  the  latter  and  sends  back  her  counter  to  the  beginning  point, 
but  this  is  not  done  if  she  passes  her  opponent's  position. 

Two  specimens  were  obtained  at  Sacaton  which  were  probably 
used  in  games  by  the  Hohokam,  illustrations  of  which  are  here  pre- 
sented for  the  benefit  of  those  engaged  in  special  researches  concern- 
ing gaming  devices. 

CUP   STONE 

One  of  these  objects  is  a  cup-shaped  stone  of  lava 
which  was  obtained  from  a  Pima  who  had  foimd  it 
in  one  of  the  Gila  Valley  ruins  west  of  the  Casa 
Grande  (fig.  98).  Doctor  Fewkes  has  called  the 
writer's  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  resembles  the 
wooden  cups  used  by  the  Hopis  in  a  game  not  un- 
like the  European  ''shell  game."" 

RING    STONE 


Fio.  08.  Cup  stone. 


Fig.  99.  Ring  stone. 


A  few  rings  of  porous  lava  have  been  found  about 
the  ruins  which  have  been  called  ''head  rings" 
because  of  their  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  head 
rings  of  cloth  or  bark  in  common  use  among  the  Pimas 
(fig.  99).  However,  as  most  of  them  are  too  small 
and  the  material  is  extremely  unsuited  for  such  a  purpose  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  they  were  employed  in  some  game  with 
which  the  present  race  is  unacquainted.^ 

a  It  is  96  mm.  long,  53  mm.  in  diameter,  with  cavity  26  mm.  in  diameter  and  42  mm.  in  depth. 
b  Diameter  of  ring,  115  mm.;  internal  diameter,  45  mm.;  thickness,  56  mm. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

FXMILY  OhqANIZATIOJT 
RELATIONS    BEFORE    MARRIAGE 

Accurate  iiifomiatioo  concerning  the  relations  between  the  sexes 
before  marriage  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  oldest  persons  amon^ 
the  Pinias,  as  the  moral  atmosphere  has  been  heavily  clouded  since 
the  advent  of  the  Americans  and  since  the  peril  from  the  Apaches  has 
ceased  to  exist.  With  all  their  surptus  energies  expended  in  war- 
fare, the  young  men  fonnerly  lived  exemplan^  lives  as  compared  with 
the  youtha  of  the  last  generation,  who  would  ehaae  and  even  lasso 
any  girl  that  they  eould  catch.  Nevertheless,  the  conditions  were 
never  as  bad  as  among  the  Yumas  of  that  period."  Before  the  Pimas 
came  in  contact  with  *^  civilization"  chastity  was  the  rule  among  the 
young  women ^  who  were  taught  by  compelling  precept,  though  ever 
witnessing  the  demoralising  example  of  free  and  easy  divorce. 

PUBERTY  DANCE 

A  girl  reached  the  age  of  puberty  at  11  or  12^  sometimes  as  early 
as  10.  The  acquirement  by  a  yoimg  woman  of  the  (to  them)  whi>lly 
mysterious  functional  characteristics  of  the  age  of  puberty  ren- 
dered her  an  object  of  concern  and  distrust  to  the  elders.  When 
(he  fact  w^as  discovered  her  mother  selected  some  favorite  w^oman 
friend,  not  a  relative,  in  whose  charge  she  placed  the  girl  for  a  period 
of  four  days.  During  this  time  the  preceptress  taught  her  how  to 
perform  such  household  tasks  a^  she  may  not  alreach^  have  learned; 
also  the  principles  of  industry,  honesty,  chastity,  and  the  like.  They 
cooked  their  meals  and  ate  together  apart  from  their  families.  When 
not  otherwise  engaged  the  girl  occupied  her  time  in  making  a  basket 
which  must  be  given  as  a  present  to  the  elder  woman.  She  talked 
little;  if  she  wished  to  scratch  her  head  she  used  a  stick — to  use  the 
fingers  at  this  critical  period  would  cause  lice.  She  dared  not  blow 
the  fire  or  her  teeth  would  come  out. 

There  was  '  'danger'*  in  the  girl  that  must  be  breathed  out  by  songs 
ere  she,  the  members  of  her  family,  and  the  community  as  a  whole 
were  exempt  from  the  hazard  of  the  lightning  stroke  and  other 
perils.  Woe  to  the  girl  who  concealed  her  condition,  for  the  medicine- 
man's magic  would  enable  him  to  discover  the  culprit  and  should 
accident  befall  he  would  ascribe  it  to  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, some  girls  avoided  the  ''coming-out''  ceremonies  as  long  as 
possible  and  when  the  parents  were  poor  no  dance  was  held.  When 
the  parents  had  a  suJ05cient  supply  of  food  on  hand  to  entertain  with 
becoming  hospitality  they  invited  friends  and  neighbors  to  participate 

a  Compare  Rusling,  The  Great  West  and  the  Pacific  Coiist,  361. 
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in  a  dance  that  occupied  four  nights.  The  father  and  mother  did  not 
dance,  but  they  took  care  to  select  the  best  girls  to  dance  with  their 
daughter  ''  for  their  good  influence."  The  men  and  women  formed 
two  lines  facing  each  other  on  the  hardened  and  well-swept  plaza 
outside  the  house;  their  arms  were  extended  to  embrace  those 
adjoining,  and  the  blankets  were  stretched  along  the  line  to  cover  as 
many  as  they  would  reach  over  instead  of  being  wrapped  around 
each  individual.  The  lines  advanced  and  retreated  rhythmically 
while  the  puberty  songs  were  sung.  These  songs  were  in  sets  that 
were  retained  in  the  memories  of  certain  persons  and  the  set  for  the 
night  was  generally  determined  by  the  chance  that  brought  the  first 
leader  to  the  spot  when  all  was  ready  to  begin.  It  was  an  exhausting 
dance,  as  there  was  no  stopping  for  rest  or  food  during  the  night.  In 
the  morning  all  returned  to  their  homes  to  spend  the  day  in  sleep. 

During  the  menstrual  period  all  women  were  secluded  for  four  days, 
during  which  they  lived  in  the  bushes  near  the  village,  making  Uttle 
shelters  to  shade  them  from  the  sun  and  occupying  their  time  in 
making  baskets.  TTiey  lived  on  pinole,  which  was  brought  each 
morning  and  left  at  a  short  distance  from  their  camp.  Sometimes 
there  were  several  together.  They  always  bathed  in  the  river  before 
returning  to  their  homes. 

MARRIAGE 

The  youth  of  Pimeria  marry  ''early  and  often.'^  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  choice  is  made  by  the  girl  who  seeks  to  avoid  an  alliance 
with  a  lazy  man.  A  handsome  fellow  is  of  course  desired,  but  when 
she  ''knows  in  her  heart''  that  he  is  the  right  man  even  the  homely 
youth  is  chosen.  As  to  what  is  the  ideal  of  physical  beauty,  ques- 
tioning naturally  elicited  only  general  information.  For  example, 
he  must  be  tall  and  strong;  dark,  because  he  will  not  wrinkle  as  soon 
as  the  lighter  colored;  he  must  not  be  too  fat.  The  woman  must  not 
be  fat  nor  yet  thin;  ''she  must  have  good  hair  and  a  good  face." 
The  writer's  informant  volunteered  information  that  a  stranger 
might  distinguish  between  the  married  and  the  unmarried  women 
by  the  fact  that  the  latter  kept  their  hair  in  much  better  condition 
than  the  former.  No  peculiar  style  of  hair  dressing  such  as  that  in 
vogue  among  the  Hopis  serves  to  distinguish  the  unmarried  girls 
(see  pi.  XL VII) ;  with  the  change  of  state  they  simply  "let  themselves 
go  "  in  a  very  human  way,  though  even  at  the  worst  their  hair  receives 
probably  more  attention  than  that  of  the  vast  majority  of  their  white 
sisters. 

When  a  youth  selects  a  bride  he  visits  her  home  in  company  with 
a  young  married  friend  who  pleads  his  cause  while  he  sits  in  the 
background.  After  several  nights  of  wooing  by  proxy,  if  his  cause 
is  favored  he  remains  and  is  accepted  as  a  husband  without  further 
ceremony.     For  four  days  they  remain  at  her  home  and  on  the  evening 
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of  the  fourth  day  they  go  to  the  home  of  Ids  parents.  At  dawii  the 
next  morning  the  motl\er-m-Iaw  gives  tlie  bride  a  large  basket  of 
wheat  to  grind  on  the  metate.  She  is  expected  to  have  completed 
the  grinding  by  sunrise.  In  the  quaint  language  of  the  interpreter 
we  w*ere  informed  that  ''if  she  ran  away  and  left  part  of  it  unground 
it  was  a  sign  that  she  w^ould  not  be  a  very  good  \\dfe.  When  she 
finished  her  work  she  w^ent  quietly  into  the  house  and  sat  talking 
with  those  around  her  until  she  got  acquainted  with  her  new  home/' 
The  groom  presented  the  bride  witli  a  new^  blanket  and  his  parents 
gave  her  presents,  but  there  was  no  idea  of  purchase  and  no^  gifts 
were  made  to  the  bride's  parents. 

Occasional!}^  a  man  possessed  such  a  cliaracter  that  no  woman 
would  marry  Kim,  and  more  rarely  a  w^oman  would  remain  unmarried. 
There  is  one  such  at  Casa  Blanca  and  one  at  Blackv^ater  at  the  present 
time,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  possessed  of  supernatural  powers 
because  of  her  spins terhood. 

A  rejected  suitor  might  appeal  to  the  medicine-man  for  assistance. 
If  he  stole  a  hair  from  her  head  and  the  medicine-man  buried  it  the 
girl  would  die.  How  like  the  folklore  of  the  Caucasian  is  this  bit  of 
superstition  that  savors  more  of  vengeance  than  of  love.  But  that 
the  divine  passion  does  take  strong  hold  upon  the  Pimos  there  can  be 
no  dotibt,  as  disappointed  hopes  have  been  known  to  lead  to  suicide* 

Pol_vgamy  was  practised  to  some  extent,  but  the  division  of  labor 
w^as  such  that  no  great  economic  advantage  resulted.  There  were 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  waives,  though  a  chief  s  son  in  recent 
years  had  six.  The  plural  wives  lived  in  separate  houses  ^  the  husband 
spending  most  of  liis  time  with  the  first.  When  a  youth  married  he 
brought  liis  w^ife  to  the  home  of  his  parents  if  there  w^as  room  for 
them;  if  not,  a  house  was  built  near  by  and  the  families  ate  together. 

It  was  the  custom  for  a  w^idower  to  wed  the  sister  of  his  deceased 
wife,  "Supposing  that  she  does  not  like  the  man  and  does  not  w^ish 
to  marry  himV  the  writer  inquired.  Whereupon  the  answer  was 
given  with  an  air  of  superior  w^isdom,  **  She  always  wants  to  J '  Uncles 
and  nieces  are  not  permitted  to  marry  and  cousins  do  not  marry 
"out  of  respect  of  the  parents  for  each  other."  The  most  careful 
search  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  groups  within  the  tribe  between 
which  marriage  was  prohibited. 


DURATION   OF  UNION 


Separation  was  lightly  regarded  and  easily  effected.  The  woman 
usually  took  the  initiative,  by  either  going  to  the  home  of  her  parents 
or  going  away  with  another  man.  Sometimes  such  remarks  as ''  Rain- 
bow Leaves  is  trying  to  get  Sand  Cloud's  husband  away  from  her," 
"Dawn  Tinkle  has  changed  husbands/'  w^ere  heard*     Notwithstand- 
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ing  the  natural  independence  of  the  women,  they  made  an  efTort  to 
retain  the  afTection  of  worthy  husbands,  and  even  resorted  to  suicide 
when  deserted.  Moreover,  the  desirabiUty  of  lasting  unions  was  rec- 
ognized by  some,  as,  for  example,  by  the  father  of  wise  old  Sala 
Hina.  "Work  well  at  home,''  he  told  her,  "Go  not  to  others  for  the 
morsel  they  must  needs  in  hospitality  bestow,  and  then  w^hen  you 
serve  faithfully  your  husband  he  will  provide  well  for  you.  If  the 
husband  you  choose  proves  to  be  lazy  do  not  desert  him;  work  in  the 
field  with  him;  help  and  encourage  him.'' 

CHILX)REN 

Further  evidence  in  support  of  the  fact  that  the  Pimas  were  not 
a  degenerate  race  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  white  man's 
whisky  and  diseases  is  found  in  the  size  of  their  families.  As  many 
as  twelve  children  have  been  known  in  a  single  family,  and  twins  are 
received  with  general  rejoicing.  Every  inhabitant  of  the  village 
brings  gifts  and  the  mother  feels  assured  that  she  will  henceforth  be 
a  fortunate  woman.  Male  children  were  preferred j  because  "they 
would  grow  up  to  fight  Apaches."  With  the  consent  of  the  parents 
deformed  infants  were  taken  by  the  midwife,  who  watched  them  until 
they  died  of  exposure  and  want  of  nourishment.  So  strong  was  the 
feeling  of  the  Pimas  against  the  abnormal  that  they  tried  in  recent 
years  to  kill  a  grown  man  who  had  six  toes. 

Tribal  pride  is  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  the  Pimas  to  destroy 
infants  of  American  or  Mexican  fathers  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
which  are  deformed.  The  writer  learned  of  but  two  persons  who  had 
escaped  such  a  fate.  Inquiries  concerning  albinos  met  with  the  reply 
that  "there  never  were  any."  Probably  such  a  child  would  share 
the  same  fate  as  that  accorded  any  other  exhibiting  abnormal 
characteristics. 

A  pregnant  woman  was  not  allowed  to  eat  anything  that  an  animal 
had  touched.  For  example,  if  a  gopher  had  cut  a  vine  on  which  a 
melon  was  ripening,  she  might  not  eat  the  fruit;  or,  if  the  mice 
nibbled  at  a  basket  of  wheat  she  might  not  eat  of  the  tortillas  made 
therefrom.  She  dared  riot  go  where  Apaches  had  been  killed,  or  the 
baby  would  die.  If  her  husband  killed  a  rattlesnake  at  that  time, 
her  child's  stomach  would  swell  and  it  would  die  soon  after  birth. 
She  must  not  eat  liver  or  her  child  would  be  disfigured  by  birthmarks. 

During  confinement  the  husband  absented  himself  from  the  home 
and  women  friends  attended  the  patient,  who  sat  over  a  hole  in  the  floor 
in  which  a  cloth  had  been  spread.  The  placenta  was  buried  in  a  hole 
and  covered  with  ashes.  The  mother  bathed  in  the  river  immediately 
after  delivery,  and  until  the  umbilicus  of  the  child  was  healed  she 
dared  not  eat  salt.     At  times  much  pain  was  suffered,  and  some  died 
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ill  labor,  in  wliich  case^  if  the  cWld  lived,  it  was  taken  in  charge  by 
the  niateniiil  grandniother* 

Babies  were  nursed  until  tlie  next  child  was  born.  Sometimes  a 
mother  nursed  a  cliild  until  it  was  6  or  7  years  old  and  if  she  became 
pregnant  In  the  meantime  she  induced  abortion  by  pressure  upon 
the  abdomen.  The  unborn  was  sacrificed  because  it  waa  beUeved 
to  be  i)rejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  nursing  child,  which  the 
niottier  loved  the  more  *' because  she  could  see  it.''  Illegitimate 
cluklren  were  aborted  at  three  or  four  montlis.  One  case  of  abor- 
tion at  seven  months  waa  reported,  but  it  waa  done  mth  the  aid  of 
the  medicine-man*  These  operations  were  usually  successful^  but  in 
a  small  percentage  of  cases  they  caused  the  death  of  tlie  woman. 

No  attempt  was  made  by  any  of  the  Pimas  to  explain  the  cause  of 
sterility. 

The  tribe  has  been  large  enough  to  prevent  ill  effects  from  close 
inbreeding,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  addition  of  foreign  blood, 
Sala  Hiiia  (fig,  51),  who  is  perhaps  65  or  70  years  old^  recalled  the 
names  of  three  Apache  women  who  had  been  married  by  Pimas.  One 
of  these  had  "many  children,"  She  had  also  knowTi  two  Maricopa 
men  married  to  Pima  women  and  two  Pimas  married  to  Maricopa 
women.  How  tasting  these  unions  had  been  she  was  unable  to  say. 
There  is  a  Hare-eater  from  Sonora  and  a  Yaqui  who  have  married 
Pima  women  at  one  of  the  upper  villager.  Intermarriage  with  the 
desert-dwelling  Kwahadk's  has  been  fairly  common.  The  father  of 
Sala  Hina  was  a  Kwahadk'  and  prominent  in  Piman  histor^-^  as  the 
man  who  brought  the  first  cattle  to  the  tribe.  The  few  Kwahadk 
women  among  the  villages  make  the  peculiar  pottery  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  their  tribe,  and  which  should  not  be  confounded  with 
that  of  the  Pimas.  Detecting  a  slight  dialectic  difference  in  the 
speech  of  one  of  the  temporary  interpreters  the  author  learned  upon 
inquiry  that  his  mother  had  been  a  Kwahadk'.  Another  interpreter 
said  that  his  people  called  him  "mixed/'  which  is  not  surprising,  as 
in  his  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  Pimas,  Maricopas,  Papagos,  and 
Apaches,  peoples  of  three  distinct  linguistic  stocks.  The  greatest 
influx  of  foreign  blood  has  been  from  the  related  Papago  tribe  whose 
caravans  annually  made  their  appearance  at  the  harvest  season. 
Some  Papago  families  have  always  lived  with  the  Pimas,  at  one 
time  forming  an  outpost  on  the  north  by  maintaining  a  village  on 
the  Salt  river. 

In  the  past  there  was  also  some  intermarriage  with  the  Sobaipuris, 
and  there  is  both  traditional  and  historical  evidence  of  the  final 
amalgamation  of  the  remnants  of  that  tribe  with  the  Pimas.  Some 
were  captured  by  the  Apaches,  as  shown  by  Bourke  in  his  researches 
upon  the  clans  of  that  tribe.     "The  Apaches  have  also  among  them 
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Tze-kinne,  or  Stone-house  people,  descendants  of  the  cUff-dwelling 
Sobaypuris,  whom  they  drove  out  of  Aravypa  Cafion  and  forced  to 
flee  to  the  Pimas  for  refuge  about  a  century  ago/' " 


CEREMONY   OF    PURIFICATION 

As  soon  as  a  child  began  to  creep  about  it  was  taken  by  the  parents 
some  afternoon  to  the  medicine-man  in  order  that  the  rite  of  purifica- 
tion might  be  administered  and  the  child's  future  be  rendered  free 
from  harmful  magic  influences.  Putting 
a  sacred  pebble  and  an  owl  feather  into 
a  seashell  containing  water,  the  medi- 
cine-man waved  an  eagle  feather  (fig.  100) 
about,  while  the  parents  and  the  child 
drank  the  water  and  ate  some  white  ashes 
or  a  httle  mud.  This  simple  ceremony 
was  sufficient  to  thwart  the  mahce  of  all 
evil  demons;  lightning  would  not  strike 
the  child,  and  the  possibihty  of  accidents 
of  all  kinds  was  thus  precluded.  As  a 
further  precaution  the  mother  must  not 
eat  salt  for  four  days  thereafter. 

This  appears  at  first  glance  to  be  a 
modification  of  the  Christian  rite  of  bap- 
tism. Further  investigation  seems  to 
show  that  it  is  similar  to  that  and  also  to 
a  purely  aboriginal  ceremony  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  was  practised  before 
the  advent  of  the  friars.  The  Pimas 
declare  that  their  '^medicine-men  got 
it  up  themselves."  Gushing  found  ^Hhat 
the  Zuni  of  to-day  are  as  eager  as  were 
their  forefathers  for  baptism  and  for  bap- 
tismal names  additional  to  their  own 
But  it  must  be  remembered,"  he  continues,  *Hhat  baptism — the 
purification  of  the  head  by  sprinkling  or  of  the  face  by  washing  with 
medicine  water — was  a  very  old  institution  with  tliis  people  even 
before  the  Spaniards  found  them."'*  H^  also  ascribes  the  readiness  of 
various  other  tribes  to  receive  baptism  to  the  existence  of  their  own 
similar  custom.  This  readiness  is  otherwise  difficult  to  account 
for,  as  the  zeal,  and,  at  times,  lack  of  judgment,  of  the  priests  led 
them  to  baptize  as  many  of  the  Indians  as  they  were  able  to  con- 


Fio.  100.  Eagle  feather  aspergills. 


uCapt.  John  G.  Bourko.  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  ix,  114. 

b  Gushing  in  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  335. 
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trol  for  the  purpose;  this  piHJcedure  must  have  caused  trouble  very 
soon  had  the  ceremony  been  wholly  unknown  to  the  natives*** 

BAPTISM 

Before  a  child  is  a  year  old  it  is  named  by  friends  of  the  parents  in 

the  following  manner:  The  fnends,  or  godparents,  accompanied  by 
other  visitors,  come  for  four  successive  mornings  and  seat  themselves 
just  before  sunrise  on  the  ground  before  the  house  in  which  the  child 
lives.  First  one  and  then  another  of  the  company  holds  the  child  for 
a  moment^  but  if  it  is  a  boy  the  kdmpalt,  godfather^  repeats  a  cere- 
monial speech,  passes  his  hands  across  the  hmbs  of  the  infant  and 
holds  it  aloft  to  receive  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun;  then  he  bestows 
upon  the  boy  the  name  by  which  he  shall  be  known  tln-oughout  life — 
though  nicknames  are  common  and  often  supplant  the  baptismal 
name  to  some  extent.  If  it  is  a  girl,  the  k^mOlt,  godmother,  dchvers 
the  speech  and  gives  the  name.  Beads  were  formerly  held  up  to 
receive  the  first  rays  of  sunlight,  and  were  tlien  placed  about  the 
child's  neck.  Gifts  of  clothing,  food^  baskets,  and  the  hke  were  also 
made  by  the  godparents,  who  ^Hhink  as  much  of  the  child  afterwards 
as  its  own  father  and  mother/*  saiil  one  of  our  informants.  The 
parents  in  their  turn  reciprocate  by  naming  the  children  of  the  couple 
that  acts  as  godparents  to  their  ov^ti.* 

The  names  assumed  by  the  men  during  later  life  are  very  frequently 
derived  from  the  sexual  organs,  particularly  those  of  the  female,  but 
such  names  are  never  bestowed  at  the  time  of  baptism.  Any  unusual 
event  or  physical  pecuharity  may  impose  a  name  upon  an  individual. 
For  example,  a  man  who  worked  several  weeks  for  the  missionary 
was  so  well  fed  that  he  began  to  lay  on  flesh.  Ever  afterwards  he  \vas 
known  as  Preacher's  Fat.  One  is  known  aa  Uvaatuka,  Spread  Leg, 
from  his  peculiar  gait. 

From  the  age  of  10  until  about  the  time  of  marriage  neither  boys  nor 
girls  are  allowed  to  speak  their  own  names.  The  penalty  is  bad  luck 
in  losing  arrows  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  in  losing  the  rsa'llfka,  or  ki^h^ 
stick  in  the  case  of  the  girls.  The  name  of  a  deceased  person  is  not 
used;  he  is  alluded  to  as  the  brother  of  So-and-so,  The  word  or 
words  in  the  name,  however,  are  not  dropped  from  the  language, 

n Whipple,  Ewhauk*  and  Tumor  in  the  Pjiciflc  EaUrnad  Reports,  nr,  35,  mention  the  occarranoe  of 
the  cuatom  of  Imptlsm  amoiij?  the  Cherokees  when  the  inliajitfl  are  5  dnys  oJd.  'They  tjeiievethat 
yiithout  thJfl  ritp  the  child  cjin  not  live*    They  have  &  custom  of  Jtucriflccit  and  Tmmt  offerings." 

6"  "Ciidfi  niho  tienr  im  pfH,  que  e»  una  etpecie  de  padrfnOp  que  convldan  nua  pAcJt^i.  Esle,  des^piies  de 
h&bcrle  hi<«cho  un  lH,rgQ  dlscurso  mI  recten  nacido  sobre  Ub  obilgadoaes  propi&a  d«  bii  aezOp  ie  va  t43ntando 
por  lodo  el  cuerpo,  cstlrdndole  los  bra£o$  y  piernai,  y  luego  le  impone  an  apclhdo^  nombfe  dc  sti  letigiia, 
00  slgmficatJ  vo.  Dpspiicfl  de  Ui  epremonia,  ol  pf^ii  y  U  nifto  se  rcputun  en  lo  civil  eomp  urn*  mlaniB  pcra^ina, 
y  tiemm  con  Ettis  reap^ictl vos  parii^nt^a  \a  mfgma  relAcLon.  Lo  ttils^mo  haoen  Las  mu^^ivfi  en  bu  propordon 
con  laq  m^AS/'    Alegtet  UJstorla  de  la  Compaflla  de  JeeUH  en  Nneva-Espaiiai,  n,  21 7. 
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NAMES 


The  names  of  the  Pimas  proved  so  interesting  to  the  present  investi- 
gator that  a  number  of  examples  were  recorded,  as  follows: 


Rainbow 

Rainbow-Bow 

Stick-Rainbow 

Cloud-Rainbow 

Boar-Rainbow 

Apache-Back 

Sand -Arms 

Cloud-Thundering 

Cloud-Heart 

AntVCry 

Moon- Fragment 

Big-Moon 

Scared-Eagle 

Tail-Shed 

Fo^ 

Shming-Star  , 

Coyote- Footprint 

Coyote-Shed 

Coyote-Dust 

Coyote-Lightning 

Coyote-Skm 

Coyote-Flower 

Coyote-Running-Races 

Coyote-Runner 

Coyote-Howl 

Coyote's-Quiver 

Bear 

Bear's- Body 

Bear's-Paws 


Cloud-Flower 

Cloud-Peak 

Cloud -Curve 

Flowers 

Sun-Flower 

Flowers-Flying 

Flowers-Running 

Sun's- Rays 

Sun-Flying 

Morning- Rays 

Morning- Running 

Morning-Clouds 

Moming-Waving-Hands 

Bluish 

Singing-Rattle 

Pleasing-Mirage 

Snowflakes 

Water-Fern- Lea  ves 

Foam-Rolling 

Ancient-House-Shining 

Ancient-House- Drops 

Ancient- House-Sparks 

Rainbow-  Dispelled 

Rainbow-  Leaves 

Leaves-Flyinp 

Bows-Spotted 

Water-Fem-Tope 

Song-Flower 


Names  of  men 

Bird -Eyes 
Black-Wheat 
.  Frozen-Beans 
Bean-Barter 
Greasy-Eagle 
Big- Eagle 

Evening-Murmuring 
Evening-Come 
Closing-Twilight 
Light-Shines 
Wmd-Milky-Way 
Wind -Bow 
Speaking-Bow 
Evening-Hands 
Running-Wind 
Evening- Roaring 
Soft-Feathers-Moming 
Sun-Sparks 
Eagle-Sparks 
Hawk-Bow 
Milky-Way-Bow 
Sun-Bow 
Foam-Bow 
Sticking-Feathers 
Hawk-Shield 
Telling-Shooting 
Raven 
Brown-Eagle 
Coyote's-Hair 

Nam£8  ofwom^n 

Morning-Disappearing 

Morning-Beating 

Clouds-rassin^ 

Darkness-  Passing 

Darkness-  Loosened 

Morning-  Loosened 

Morning-  Knead  ing 

WUlow 

Sine-Tinkle 

Bird-Down-Flowers 

Bird-Down-Sprinkle 

Rainbow -W^ater-Grass 

Cloud-Tinkle 

Gray-Leaves 

Morning-Dew 

Big- Leaves 

Sunflower 

Night-Wind 

Dawn-Tinkle 

West-End 

Sprinj^- Leaves 

Morning- Water-Grass 

Morning-Leaves 

Sun-Leaves 

Bow-End 

Morning-Trail 

West-Sprinkle 

Quivering-Heat- Waves 


Squash-Stem 

Shields-in-Line 

Eagle-Head 

Light-Bird- Down 

Shield-Light 

Rat-Skin 

Rattlesnake-Rattle 

Thin-Leather 

Hide-Bucket 

Bad-Bow 

Running-Noise 

Red-Corn 

Scorpion  's-Stomach 

Drum-Stomach 

Hawk  -  Beginning-To-Lay- 

Eg^ 
Shining-Nose 
C/oyote 
Centiped 
Centiped 's-Rattle 
Beaver's-Mouth 
Ducks 

Birds-Feather 
Bird-Sharp 
Cliff-Rainbow 
Many-Shields 
Round-Frog 
Shining-Back 


Foam-Tinkle 

Morning-End 

Moming-Tossing-Up 

Morning-Shadow 

Cloud-RoUmg 

Water-Grass-Growing 

Night-Twmkle 

Many- Leaves' 

Sand-Cloud 

Night-Flower 

First-Flower 

Red-Flower 

Yellow-Flower 

Singing-Noise 

Two- Flowers 

Basket- Leaves 

They-Come 

Sun-Mirage 

Mirage-End 

Salty 

Raw 

Soft 

Alone 

Crooked-Knife 

Dew-Woman 

Butterfly 
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EDUCATION 

In  uddilion  to  the  education  that  Qvevy  Pima  child  rec^ved  by  the 
method  ot  imitation  and  apprentice^Iiip,  careful  oral  instniction  in 
moral ,  religious,  and  other  matters  %i^as  also  given  by  the  elders. 
Wiilc  yet  quite  young  the  Pima  lad  was  taken  up  in  liis  father's  arms 
at  daybreak  and  held  there  while  h©  was  told  sonietliing  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  great  Sun  god  that  nearly  every  morning  in  the  year  rises 
bright  and  free  from  clouds  above  the  Sierra  Tortilla.  As  he  grew  too 
big  to  be  held  in  arms  he  had  to  sit  up  very  straight  and  pay  strict 
attention  while  his  father  or  guardian  lectured  to  him  on  the  proper 
conduct  of  a  Pima  warrior  and  citizen;  or,  m  other  words^  soldier 
and  gentleman.  If  he  was  not  fully  awake  and  paid  indifferent  heed 
to  what  was  told  him,  the  father's  stiffened  middle  finger  would 
suddenly  strike  the  side  of  liis  nose,  bringuig  his  face  around  until  he 
looked  straight  into  his  father's  eyes.     (See  pL  xlii,  c^  xlv,  xlvi.) 

He  teamed  that  he  must  be  ever  alert  and  ready  with  bow*  and 
arrows  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Apaches,  Day  by  day  this  lesson  was 
taught  by  precept  and  example  until  it  became  the  strongest  instmct 
of  the  youth  to  be  ready  and  watchful.  He  was  taught  to  go  on  scout 
duty  in  the  morning  or  to  look  after  the  live  stock  before  he  partook 
of  his  morning  meal.  It  was  well  for  him  to  accustom  himself  to  cold 
food  and  to  that  ^\  hich  remained  after  the  family  liad  satisfied  their 
hunger,  for  it  was  only  by  practising  abstemiousness  that  lie  could 
hope  to  be  fit  for  the  long  war  trail  into  the  barren  Apache  stronghohl, 
**If  you  are  wounded  in  battle,"  said  the  fiitber,  "don*t  make  a  gre^t 
outcry  about  it  like  a  child.  Pull  out  the  arrow  and  slip  away;  or, 
if  hard  stricken,v  die  with  a  silent  throat.  Go  on  the  war  trail  with 
a  small  blanket.  It  is  light  and  protection  enough  for  one  aided  by 
the  magicians.  Inure  yourself  to  the  cold  while  yet  a  boy.  Fight 
not  at  all  with  your  comrades;  preserve  your  strength  for  the  combat 
with  the  Apaches.  Then,  if  brave,  will  come  to  you  high  honor.  Be 
unselfish  or  you  will  not  be  welcome  at  the  fire  of  the  friendly.  The 
selfish  man  is  lonely  and  his  untended  fire  dies.  Keep  your  peace 
when  a  foolish  man  addresses  the  people.  Join  not  in  his  imprudent 
councilings.  Above  all,  talk  not  foolishly  yourself.  Bathe  in  the 
cold  water  of  the  early  morning,  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  the 
purification  ceremony  after  killing  an  enemy.'' 

Thus  the  lad  wa§  taught  fortitude,  courage,  forbearance,  unselfish- 
ness, industry — qualities  that  might  well  be  adapted  to  the  changed 
conditions  and  incorporated  in  the  system  of  instruction  of  the  white 
man's  ''Indian  schools.'^  As  time  went  on  he  learned  that  if  he 
profited  by  the  advice  given  him  he  would  become  a  desirable  party 
for  some  soft-voiced  home  keeper,  and  ^ith  his  marriage  his  education 
ceased. 
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As  a  hunter  he  made  his  debut  by  giving  away  all  the  first  deer 
that  he  killed.  Afterwards  he  took  his  choice  of  the  meat  before 
sharing  with  his  fellows. 

Every  youth  when  about  20  years  old  was  told  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions, or  Hfi,-fi,k  Aga,  Story  of  Kk-kk.  For  four  days  and  four 
nights  he  remained  with  the  keeper  of  the  legends,  who  was  usually 
a  man  selected  as  tribal  historian  because  of  possessing  a  good  mem- 
ory. During  that  period  he  was  not  allowed  to  eat  salt.  This  and 
similar  tabus  with  reference  to  salt  may  have  been  due  to  contact 
with  the  Papagos  or  to  survival  from  the  period  when  the  Pimas 
lived  by  the  sea. 

The  advice  given  Sala  Hina  by  her  father  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  instruction  given  the  girls.  Sala's  mother 
was  careless  and  indifferent,  so  that  the  responsibility  of  her  training 
fell  upon  the  father,  as  often  happens.  ''Stay  at  home  with  your 
mother/'  he  told  her.  ''Watch  and  help  her  handle  the  cooking 
pots,  the  mortar,  and  metate,  that  you  may  know  how  to  prepare  the 
seeds  of  Pimeria.  Keep  the  fire  alive  and  have  wood  ever  ready. 
See  that  the  drinking  olla  is  never  empty.  If  you  do  these  things 
well,  you  will  not  gad  about  after  you  are  married  and  leave  your 
hearth  vacant  so  that  your  husband  may  come  home  to  find  the  fire 
out  or  to  put  it  out  to  your  discomfiture;  for  it  is  the  office  of  man  to 
kindle  the  fire  but  the  part  of  woman  to  keep  it  burning. '* 

As  in  the  case  cited,  one  parent  may  neglect  the  training  of  the 
children.  It  rarely  happens  that  both  are  wholly  indifferent.  They 
are  inclined  to  punish  the  children  more  than  do  the  members  of  any 
other  tribe  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  youngsters  are  seldom 
whipped,  but  they  may  be  scolded,  slapped,  or  shaken  for  their  mis- 
demeanors until  they  become  10  or  12  years  old.  If  a  girl  stum- 
bles and  breaks  an  olla  when  going  for  water,  her  elders  take  some 
of  the  broken  pieces  and  scratch  her  naked  arm.  The  girls  begin 
to  assist  in  the  cooking  at  7  or  8  and  at  9  or  10  they  begin  to  make 
baskets.  Some  are  lazy  and  are  allowed  to  idle  away  their  time,  never 
making  more  than  the  single  basket  required  during  their  puberty 
ceremonies. 

The  younger  girls  make  very  realistic  rag  dolls,  which  they  carry 
through  the  drama  of  life  with  as  great  seriousness  and  "make- 
believe"  as  their  white  sisters.  The  writer  once  came  upon  them 
when  they  had  twenty  or  more  figures  variously  posed  around  them 
as  spectators  of  the  burial  of  a  whole  family,  with  accompanying 
destruction  of  (' ' make-believe  '0  property.  In  addition  to  "  funerals,' ' 
they  had  parties  for  which  they  ground  wheat  for  pinole,  though  an 
adult  observer  would  have  said  that  they  were  grinding  up  weed 
seed.  The  "dishes"  were  molded  with  mud  on  their  little  brown 
elbows  and  were  ready  for  use  after  scarcely  more  than  a  minute's 
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drying  in  the  sun.  One  form  of  tnischievous  acti'vity  was  to  play 
hide-andHseek  in  the  wheat  fields,  but  such  a  game  was  brief  and  i4>t 
to  be  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences.  In  the  evenings  they 
played  "  puberty  dances  "  or  listened  to  the  wonderful  tales  of  prowess 
of  their  elders  or  of  the  adventures  oi  the  mythic  animals  of  ancient 
Fimerfa.  The  boys  practise  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  until  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  become  such  accurate  shots  with  the  bow. 
Woe  to  the  birds  and  squirrels  that  cross  their  path.  Unlike  the 
pueblo  lads,  they  are  not  prohibited  from  killing  the  rattlesnake,  but 
they  must  not  use  the  same  Mrrow  again*  If  the  rattles  are  desired 
for  ornament,  they  must  be  taken  from  a  living  snake.  We  have 
seenthem  teasing  a  Gila  monster,  but  this  and  the  homed  toad  are 
exempt  from  their  arrows.  Fish  offered  a  splendid  target  for  them 
M  lien  there  was  any  water  in  the  river  and  any  fish  were  to  be  seen. 
There  was  no  parental  prohibition  agaijist  destroying  birds'  nests, 
though  the  warning  ''If  you  touch  quail  eggs  you  will  go  blind" 
served  most  effectually  t<j  protect  que  species  at  least.  The  owl  was 
not  so  much  a  bird  of  evil  a^^  of  mysterj^  and  death,  and  its  feathers 
were  soxight  for  their  magic  potency  in  medicine  and  other  ceremo- 
nies. If  a  lad  shot  one,  he  had  to  pluck  the  feathers  from  the  bird 
before  it  died  or  the  magic  power  of  the  plumes  was  lost.  Besides 
the  bow  and  arrows  the  Pima  youngsters  possessed  the  sling  of  raw- 
hide, wliicli J  by  the  usual  process  of  evolution,  came  to  be  made  in  later 
years  of  boot  leg.  From  the  scanty  Mexican  population  witiii  which 
they  came  in  contact  they  learned  to  use  stilts,  but  none  were  seen 
in  use  during  the  writer's  stay  among  them.  As  they  grew  older 
they  were  cautioned  not  ta  eat  from  an  olla,  else  when  they  had  to 
run  away  from  superior  numbers  of  Apaches  the  olla  would  get 
between  their  legs  and  obstruct  their  movements. 

OLD   PERSONS   AND   THEIR   TREATMENT 

Favored  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  lot  of  the  aged  among 
the  Pimas  was  less  unenviable  than  among  most  of  the  other  Indian 
tribes.  As  they  were  a  sedentary  people,  the  custom  of  abandoning 
the  aged  on  the  march  could  not  prevail.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old 
and  helpless  were  not  killed  by  the  active  members  of  the  community, 
though  they  were  sometimes  neglected  until  they  starved  to  death  and 
sometimes  they  set  fire  to  their  houses  to  commit  suicide.  The  heart- 
lessness  of  youth  sometimes  manifested  itself  in  such  acts  as  throw- 
ing stones  at  aged  persons,  merely  "to  see  them  act  like  children." 

One  case  observed  may  be  mentioned — that  of  an  old  man  at 
Sacaton  dragging  out  a  miserable  existence.  Totally  blind  and 
scarcely  able  to  walk,  he  hved  in  a  brush  shelter  about  8  feet  square 
that  contained  a  little  straw  and  the  single  blanket  that  served  to  cover 
him.     When  he  ventured  abroad  into  the  world  the  Umits  of  his  jour- 
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neys  were  prescribed  by  the  length  of  the  rope  which  was  attached  by 
one  end  to  his  doorpost.  His  food  was  cooked  by  some  of  his  adult 
grandchildren  who  occupied  a  house  near  at  hand.  His  time  was 
spent  absolutely  alone  in  the  shelter,  which  was  as  devoid  of  utensils  or 
furnishings  as  any  dog  kennel;  And  yet,  with  a  pride  that  is  death- 
less in  the  human  soul,  he  boasted  of  the  time  when  he  was  a  man 
among  men  and  overcame  the  ferocious  Apaches  on  the  latter's  own 
ground. 

VIEWS    CONCERNING   DEATH 

The  usual  primitive  views  of  death — that  it  was  not  a  natural  event, 
but  a  result  of  magic  influences  brought  to  bear  by  enemies,  human  or 
superhuman — prevailed  among  the  Pimas.  In  the  legends  the  first 
death  that  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  is  attributed  to 
the  venom  of  Soft  Child,  the  rattlesnake,  who  was  given  the  power  of 
death  to  protect  himself  from  immerited  abuse  by  man.  The  legends 
also  indicate  a  disposition  to  view  the  Destroyer  philosophically, 
inasmuch  as  the  predecessors  of  the  present  race  are  regarded  wilh 
commiseration  on  accoimt  of  their  becoming  so  crowded  because  of 
none  dying  to  give  place  to  the  oncoming  generation. 

Again  and  again  the  information  was  elicited  that  those  who  died 
during  the  day  were  killed  by  the  Sun,  while  those  who  died  during 
the  hours  of  darkness  were  killed  by  Night.  This  the  author  inter- 
prets to  mean  that  the  prayers  that  were  regularly  addressed  to  Sun 
and  Night  were  for  preservation,  and  that  death  resulted  from  some 
lapse  or  inattention  on  the  part  of  these  two  deities.  This  agrees 
with  the  equally  emphatic  statements  that  ''death  is  always  due  to 
magic,  to  animals,  or  to  neglect  of  the  ceremonies  or  tabus.*' 

MODE   OF   BURIAL 

At  the  moment  of  death  the  friends  of  the  dying  flee  from  them  as 
if  to  avoid  the  magic  that  may  not  be  satisfied  with  one  victim.  The 
near  relatives  cover  the  face  of  the  corpse  and  bind  the  body  in  a 
bundle,  with  the  legs  drawn  up.  Before  the  Pimas  obtained  horses 
the  body  was  borne  to  the  grave  on  a  litter.  With  primitive  tools  the 
graves  were  not  dug  as  deep  as  at  the  present  time,  and  to  this  burial  in 
shallow  graves  is  attributed  the  cause  for  covering  the  graves  with  the 
timbers  of  the  sheds  or  storehouses  of  the  deceased  (see  pi.  xxxix, 
a,  &,  c).  Now  a  round  hole  is  dug  to  a  depth  of  5  or  6  feet,  then  a 
small  chamber  is  scooped  out  on  the  west  side,  in  which  the  body  is 
extended,  with  the  head  to  the  south.  Billets  of  wood  are  then 
placed  so  as  to  lean  against  the  roof  over  the  body,  so  that  in  filling 
the  grave  no  earth  falls  upon  it.  Medicine-men  are  buried  in  a  sit- 
ting position,  and  in  several  instances  have  been  buried  in  isolated 
places  which  have  acquired  special  sacredness. 
26  ETH— 08 15 
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The  dead  are  never  cremated,  as  they  are  by  the  adjoining  tribes  on 
the  west.  There  is  an  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  occasional 
cremation  practised  while  on  the  warpath.  The  writer  is  unable  to 
account  for  this,  unless  it  be  due  either  to  the  influence  of  the  Mari- 
copas  or  to  a  survival  pointing  toward  western  aflinities  of  the  Piman 
stock.  So  far  as  ascertained,  no  disinterment  for  removal  had  ever 
been  made  by  the  Pimas.  They  never  buried  beneath  the  floors,  as 
did  the  Hohokam. 

FUNERAL   RITES 

Water  and  pinole  are  placed  on  the  grave  for  the  use  of  the  soul  in 
the  other  world,  not  on  the  journey  thither,  as  that  takes  but  a 


Fig.  101.  FunGral  cache  south  of  Casa  Bianca. 


moment's  time.  In  order  that  the  soul  may  betake  itself  to  the  proper 
abiding  place  and  not  disturb  the  survivors,  the  latter  are  accustomed 
to  say  at  the  grave,  '^  We  put  you  here.  Go  to  your  home  in  the 
East.  Do  not  come  back."  Ghosts  are  uncanny  things  to  have 
about  and  are  liable  to  touch  sleeping  persons,  this  meaning  that  the 
one  touclied  must  accompany  the  visitor  back  to  the  land  of  shades. 

When  a  householder  died  liis  ki  was  formerly  burned — an  excellent 
hygienic  precaution,  but  detrimental  to  the  development  of  architec- 
ture. The  otlier  structures  about  the  premises  were  either  burned  or 
piled  on  the  grave.  Personal  property  was  similarly  destroyed,  and 
if  there  was  any  live  stock,  it  was  killed  and  eaten  by  anyone  who 
chanced  to  be  on  hand,  though  the  immediate  relatives  never  partook 
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of  such  food.**  When  a  husband  was  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  two 
blankets,  his  widow  sometimes  kept  one  of  them.  The  name  of  the 
deceased  was  not  mentioned  thereafter,  and  all  things  possible  were 
done  to  obliterate  his  memory  from  the  minds  of  the  survivors  except 
that  the  rites  of  mourning  were  practised  for  some  time. 

The  death  of  a  pauper  who  had  nothing  to  leave  at  the  grave 
released  a  vexed  soul  to  wander  about  until  some  one  in  charity  placed 
an  offering  on  the  grave.  Sometimes  the  paraphernalia  of  a  medicine- 
man, when  it  was  not  handed  down  to  a  successor  in  the  family,  was 
concealed  in  an  olla  in  the  hills  instead  of  being  destroyed.  More 
rarely  these  caches  were  made  of  the  property  of  ordinary  men.  Fig- 
ure 101  shows  such  a  cache,  which  was  found  in  a  rugged  granite  hill 
about  4  miles  south  of  Casa  Blanca.  The  olla  was  covered  with  a 
bowl,  and  as  neither  was  broken  it  was  perfectly  water-tight.  Among 
the  contents  of  the  cache  (pi.  xl)  were  a  number  of  crystals  and 
concretions,  a  neatly  carved  stone  rattlesnake,  three  seashells  for  use 
in  medicine,  and  a  war  club.  The  last  was  too  large  to  be  placed 
in  the  olla,  and,  being  exposed  outside,  it  was  somewhat  gnawed  by 
rodents. 

MOURNING 

In  mourning  for  near  relatives  the  men  cut  their  hair  so  that  it 
does  not  fall  below  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  women  cut  theirs 
to  the  level  of  the  ear  lobes  for  husband,  child,  etc.,  and  an  aged 
widow  cropped  her  hair  close  to  the  head  '*  because  she  felt  the  worst.'* 
In  all  cases  the  cut  hair  was  buried  in  the  sand  of  the  river  bed;  if 
it  were  burned  it  would  cause  headache  and  death.  And  yet  when 
blankets  were  destroyed  at  the  death  of  their  owner  they  were 
burned. 

Very  few  widows  mourned  for  the  full  period  of  four  years. 
During  that  time  they  were  compelled  to  remain  at  home,  to  refrain 
from  washing  their  hair,  and  to  cry  aloud  the  name  of  the  deceased 
every  morning  at  daybreak.  They  were  allowed  to  bring  their  blank- 
ets up  aroimd  under  the  armpits,  but  not  over  the  shoulders,  even  in 
the  coldest  weather.  When  the  chemise  was  adopted,  as  the  blankets 
went  out  of  use,  it  was  customary  to  revert  to  the  blankets  during 
the  period  of  mourning. 

Social  Organization 

officers 

The  Pimas  are  governed  by  a  head  chief  and  by  a  chief  for  each 
village.  These  men  are  assisted  by  village  councils,  which  do  not, 
the  author  believes,  appoint  any  representatives  to  the  tribal  coun- 

a Compare  Bourke.  "  When  a  Mohave  dien,  there  is  a  feast  made  of  nome  of  his  horses  and  other 
odiblet;  but  none  of  his  clansmen  wiil  eat  of  it."    Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore ,  u,  184. 
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cib.    The  office  of  head  chief  k  not  hereditary,  thou^  tibe  present 

incumbent  succeeded  his  father.     He  is  elected  by  ihe  village  chiefs. 

The  present  head  chief  is  iViitonio  Azul  (pi,  ii,  a),  known  among  his 
people  as  Uva-a'tftka,  Spread  Leg,  from  a  jieculiarity  in  liis  gait; 
also  as  MaVIt  Ka'wutam,  Puma  Shield,  and  by  other  names  less  ele- 
gant. The  calendar  records  are  silent  upon  this,  and  as  to  the  date 
of  his  accession;  reference  to  it  in  contemporary  literature  has  lieen 
seen.  He  hetmme  chief  l>efore  1864,  as  Poston  mentioiLs  in  liis  re|M»rt 
as  sf>ecial  commissioner  in  that  year  that  Antonio  had  just  had  liis 
commission  revoked  for  bad  conduct." 

Antonio's  father  had  been  the  preceding  head  chief.  He  was  known 
asCulo  Azuh  also  as  Ti'ahiatam,  l-rine.  His  predecessor  was  Rs^n'tall 
Vi'akam,  who  was  killed  by  Apaches  before  K^mill  tk&k,  who  is  pruh- 
ably  75  years  old,  was  Iwm*  His  prodece.ssor  was  named  O'slvf, 
Joseph.  No  recollection  of  any  earlier  cliief  remains.  In  the  Riido 
Ensayo  Tavanimo  is  named  as  the  chief  alxiut  the  year  1757,^  and 
it  is  possible  that  he  was  the  predi»cessor  of  O'sh^. 

The  decrees  of  the  councils  are  aimounced  from  a  house  top  by 
the  ^^lIage  crier,  who  is  selected  because  of  possessing  the  loudest  and 
clearest  voice.     There  are  sometimes  two  of  these  officials  in  a  village. 

In  each  village  there  was  also  a  ''ceremony  talker,"'  or  master  of 
ceremonies,  whost^t  duty  it  was  to  arrange  and  contn>l  tfie  details  of 
the  festivals  and  general  ceremonies  not  especially  provided  for  by 
the  rehgious  frateniities. 

At  the  command  of  each  council  was  a  messenger  who  might  he 
sent  to  summon  those  re((uired  by  I  hat  body. 

Any  man  of  acknowledged  courage  might,  with  the  approval  of 
his  fraternity  (the  information  obtained  at  this  point  was  some- 
what vague — perhaps  ''neighbors''  or  ''thecommimity"  is  the  better 
^/Crm) ,  organize  a  war  party.  He  was  then  called  Tcunylm  or 
Tcu'yXnyXm,  Smoker,  or  War  Speaker.  His  name  and  authority  ended 
upon  returning  from  the  campaign. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  tribe  acted  as  a  unit  against  the 
Apaches.  With  their  compact  territory  and  well-developed  agri- 
culture they  might  well  have  easily  developed  yet  further  their 
division  of  labor  and  established  a  warrior  class.  Then,  with  their 
increasing  numbers  under  the  stimulus  of  material  well-being,  they 
might  have  easily  extended  their  power,.  No  neighboring  tribes 
except  the  Apaches  and  Papagos  surpassed  them  in  numbers;  the 
former  were  without  resources,  the  latter  were  related  and  friendly. 
The  advantages  of  confederation  had  been  learned  from  more  than 
half  a  century's  experience  with  the  Maricopas,  a  tribe  of  alien  speech 
and  blood. 


a  See  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  1864,  153, 1865. 
b  Records  American  Catholic  Historical  Society,  v,  129. 
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GENTES 

Descent  is  traced  in  the  male  line  and  there  are  five  groups  that 
may  be  called  gentes,  though  they  exert  no  influence  upon  marriage 
laws  nor  do  they  manifest  any  evidences  of  organization  so  far  as 
ascertained.  The  names  of  these  groups  have  lost  all  meaning. 
They  are  caHed  A'kol,  A'pap,  A'ptikI,  Ma'-am,  and  Va'-af . 

The  first  three  are  known  as  the  Vulture  or  Red  People,  the  last 
two  as  the  Coyote  or  White  People.  However,  they  are  spoken  of 
as  the  SAwA'kl  O'himal  and  Sto'am  O'himal,  or  Red  Ants  and  White 
Ants.'*  In  the  Pima  creation  myth  presented  in  full  in  this  memoir 
reference  is  made  to  black  ants,  tcotcQc  t&t&ny,  and  to  the  termite, 
hiapltc,  but  no  connection  is  supposed  to  exist  between  them  and 
the  o'himal. 

The  Red  People  are  said  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  country 
when  Elder  Brother  brought  the  White  People  from  the  nether  world 
and  conquered  them  as  described  on  page  226.  There  were  more 
than  two  gentes  of  the  White  People,  but  Coyote  laughed  too  soon 
at  them  and  the  earth  closed  before  the  others  got  through.  The 
author  suspects  that  this  division  signifies  that  the  tribe  was  formed 
by  the  jimction  of  two  peoples,  the  only  trace  of  the  original  groups 
being  the  names  and  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  vengeance. 

SLAVES 

The  slaves  taken  by  the  Pimas  were  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Apaches  or  their  allies.''  Though  war  was  waged  for  many  years 
against  the  Yumas  it  was  not  of  a  character  to  enable  them  to  capture 
many  Yuma  children.  When  captured,  Apache  children  were  not 
killed;  they  were  soon  forwarded  to  Tucson,  Altar,  or  Guaymas  and 
sold  to  the  Spaniards  or  Mexicans.  These  captives  were  well  treated, 
but  their  origin  was  never  forgotten  and  the  fear  and  suspicion  of  the 
tribe  found  expression  at  times  in  the  decrees  of  the  medicine-men 
that  certain  misfortunes  were  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  aliens. 
Somewhat  rarely  the  girls  were  married  into  the  tribe  and  an  appre- 
ciable amoimt  of  foreign  blood  was  introduced  in  this  way  which 
doubtless  had  its  effect  upon  the  vigor  of  the  race. 

SOCIAL   MORALS 

It  would  be  a  more  agreeable  task  to  write  of  the  morality  of  primi- 
tive Pimas  than  of  that  which  developed  as  a  result  of  contact  with 
Spaniards  and  Americans.     To  the  honesty  and  virtue  of  the  tribe  a 

oThe  same  divisions  exist  among  the  Papagos,  and  Jos6  Lewis,  the  Papago  who  interpreted  for 
Professor  McGep,  submitted  specimens  of  the  ant  as  examples  of  the  insect  referred  to  as  "  o'hlraai." 

b" Qae  los  Cocomarfcopas  apressan  \os  muchachos  Nijoras  (que  todos  son  gentiles)  y  los  venden  p:ir 
eadaYOB  A  los  mas,  y  estos  A  los  Espafiolos,  que  los  compran  en  cortas  cantidades."  Villa-Selior,  y 
Sanchez,  Theatro  Americano,  17^8,  pt.  2,  i,  390. 
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score  of  writers  have  testified,  leading  to  the  belief  that  moral  stand- 
ards in  Fimerfa  at  least  equaled  if  they  did  not  resemble  our  own. 
life  and  property  were  secure.  By  their  industry  they  had  mas- 
tered the  difficulties  of  their  environment.  The  Telations  of  the 
sexes  and  the  division  of  labor  had  been  adjusted  in  a  ihanner  credit- 
able to  them.« 

The  law  of  vengeance  operated  to  prevent  homicide.  ''Speak  not 
foolishly/'  said'  the  elders;  " do  not  quarrel  and  kill  your  nei^bor,  for 
that  leads  to  retaliation."  Thus  the  youth  were  instructed  and  the 
abhorrence  of  bloodshed  grew  deep  and  lasting.  Within'  the  tribe 
there  was  but  one  excention  to  this — to  kill  the  convicted  sorcerer  was 
meritorious. 

No  odium  attached  to  the  crime  of  suicide.  The  body  was  buried  in 
the  usual  manner  and  the  property  was  similarly  divided  or  destroyed. 
Several  instances  of  self-destruction  were  ascertained.  A  blind  old 
man  had  shot  himself  and  a  young  man  had  ended  his  career  because 
his  father  would  not  let  him  sen  some  piece  of  personal  property. 
Another  man  had  shot  himself  because  his  wife  had  deserted  him  and 
their  family  of  small  children.  A  woman  had  starved  herself  and 
baby  in  the  hills  of  the  desert  because^  her  husband  had  left  her. 

The  crime  of  arson  was  unknown,  though  dwellings  were  frequently 
burned  by  accident. 

Adultery  was  punished  by  turning  the  woman  away  from  the  home. 
Sometimes  the  husband  shot  the  horse  of  the  offending  man  and ''  then 
he  felt  all  right." 

Prostitution  with  its  train  of  diseases  has  not  depleted  the  numbers 
of  the  Pimas  as  it  has  the  population  of  so  many  surrounding  tribes. 
Loose  women  are  said  by  the  old  people  to  have  been  rare  in  the  old 
days.  Independent  testimony  of  the  whites  accords  with  this. 
"They  are  exceedingly  jealous  of  their  females;  and  their  chastity, 
as  far  as  outside  barbarians  are  concerned,  remains,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, unimpeachable/'  ^  One  informant  assured  the  writer's  party 
that  the  infant  daughter  of  a  prostitute  by  an  unknown  father  was 
always  destroyed  lest  she  "grow  up  to  be  as  bad  as  her  mother." 

o  "The  Indians,  although  they  were  crowding  about  our  tents,  and  everything  was  exposed  to  them, 
made  no  effort  to  steal  anything."    Captain  Johnston,  Journal,  600. 

"  Um  das  BQd  dieses  indianischen  Volksstammes  zw  vervoUst&ndigen,  muss  ich  nur  noch  hinzufilgen 
dass  derselbe  mit  seinen  friedlichen  und  liebenswiirdigen  Eigenschaften  eine  unbestrittene  Tapferkeit 
verblndet,  die  selbst  dem  wilden  Apachen  Ilochachtung  einfldsst.  Ich  ^aube  nicht  dass  sich  bei  iigend 
einem  anderen  noch  erhaltenen  Stanmie  der  Charakter  der  amerikanischen  Urbevdlkerung  auf  eine 
vortheilhaitere  Weise  darstellt."    Julius  Fr5bel,  Aus  Amerika,  ii,  448,  449. 

Emory  found  them  "surpassing  many  of  the  Christian  nations  in  agriculture,  little  behind  them  in 
the  useful  arts,  and  immeasurably  before  them  in  honesty  and  virtue." 

"  The  heathen  Indians  received  us  with  jubilee,  giving  of  their  provision  to  the  soldiers,  and  we  counted 
two  hundred  persons,  who  were  gentle  and  affable."  Mange's  Diary,  from  an  extract  translatiHl  by 
Buckingham  Smith  in  Schoolcraft's  Indian  Tribes,  in,  303. 

"  These  Gila  Pimas  are  gentle  and  comely."    Ibid.,  .'«1,  from  Diary  of  Pedro  Font. 

ftC.  D.  Poston,  In  report  as  special  Indian  commissioner,  in  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
1864,  152,  I8(>5. 
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Theft  became  a  common  crime  with  the  increasing  vagabondage 
arising  from  deprivation  due  to  the  whites.  An  extensive  system  of 
horse  and  cattle  stealing  grew  up,  whereby  the  Papagos  stole  in 
Sonora  and  sold  to  the  Pimas,  and  the  latter  stole  from  one  another 
and  sold  to  the  Papagos,  who  bought  or  stole  to  sell  again  in  Mexico. 

During  the  worst  period  of  their  demoralization  they  stole  wheat 
from  each  other  and  sold  it  to  buy  whisky.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  tribe  disapproved  of  such  deeds, 
and  the  few  that  engaged  in  such  enterprises  had  not  the  support  of 
pubhc  opinion,  which  even  in  an  Indian  village  is  an  autocratic  power. 

Thus  intoxication  was  always  regarded  as  reprehensible,  though  a 
distinction  was  made  between  the  persons  guilty  of  drinking  the 
white  man's  whisky  and  those  who  followed  the  immemorial  custom 
of  getting  drunk  on  native-brewed  liquors  during  the  saguaro  harvest. 

Laziness  was  condemned,  and  boys  and  girls  were  taught  to  spin 
and  delve — how  well  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  tribe  pro- 
duced a  large  surplus  crop  year  after  year  during  the  early  period  of 
American  occupancy  of  the  region  and  at  the  same  time  fought  back 
the  Apaches  and  aided  the  soldiers  materially,  while  the  Americans 
and  Mexicans  with  all  their  soldiers  and  outside  resources  were 
driven  into  the  shelter  of  the  forts. 

Cleanliness  is  learned  by  imitation.  The  floors  of  the  houses  are 
kept  free  of  such  objects  as  can  be  picked  up  with  the  hands  and 
the  yards  are  swept  with  bundles  of  arrow  bushes  or  mesquite 
branches.     Bathing  was  a  daily  practice. 

Pubhc  opinion  strongly  condemned  lying.  Stinginess  could  not  be 
more  abhorred.  The  chiefs,  especially,  were  expected  to  bestow 
liberally  all  gifts  within  their  control.  The  present  chief  has  had  a 
canny  sense  of  thrift  and  possesses  a  large  bank  account,  which  ren- 
ders him  much  less  popular  than  he  might  otherwise  be. 

FORMULAS    OF    POLITENESS 

No  conventional  words  of  greeting  were  in  use  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Spanish  and  American  forms.  Tcifi.rs  tam  wu'sahain, 
"the  god  sends  his  regards,^'  were  the  closing  words  of  any  speech. 
H&'iku-ult,  "good-bye,''  was  the  usual  response  of  the  listeners. 
Sometimes  in  finishing  astory  the  narrator  exclaimed  atoa't(ik,  "anus,'' 
at  which  those  present  said  the  word  expressing  the  degree  of  their 
relationship  to  the  speaker,  or  if  they  were  not  related  they  said 
na'wotc, "  friend.^'     The  same  expressions  are  used  in  accepting  a  gift. 

Hand  shaking  was  unknown  until  introduced  by  the  whites,  though 
it  is  now  universally  practised.**     It  is  said  that  the  custom  of  kissing 


«  "Antonio  and  his  son  had  tipped  fingers  and  grunted  in  token  o(  joy,"  wrote  J.  R.  Browne,  in 
describing  the  meeting  of  the  chief  and  his  son  after  a  long  separation.  Adventures  in  the  Apache 
Country,  84. 
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was  coafined  to  mothers  and  infants.  Accurate  information  of  the 
primitive  custom  can  not  now  be  obtained.  .Fonnerly>  when  long- 
separated  friends  met  they  expressed  their  joy  in  tears.  The  terms 
expressing  their  degrees  of  relationship  or  simply  ''friend"  were 
sometimes  used.  ^b 

Guests  were  ofTerGd  pinole  upon  arrivar'if.it  were  not  near  meal- 
time. Pinole  was  easily  prepared  without  cooking  and  stayed  him- 
ger.  At  meals  o^uestB  were  helped  to  food  in*  a  dish  apart  from  the 
common  bowl  out  of  which  the  family  ate. 

Intertribal  Relations 

alliances 

The  relations  of  the  Pimas  to  their  neighbors  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  their  social  organization  and  general  cultural  xlevelop- 
ment.  .  They  held  possession  of  the  best  agricultural  lands  in  their 
section  of  the  Southwest,  and  were  compelled  to  fi^ht  for  the  privilege. 
Their  aUiane«  with  the  Maricopajs  entailed  a  long  and  sanguinary 
struggle  with  the  Yumas,  which  resulted  in  wliat  Bancroft  has  termed 
"the  almost  total  annihilation''  of  the  latter  tribe.  From  the  Mari- 
copas  they  received,  however,  efficient  aid  against  their  princip.al 
enemy,  the  Apaches.  Thus  the  Pimas  learned  the  advantages  of  con- 
federation! and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  culture,  based 
on.  a  thrifty  system  of  agriculture ^  in  time  might  have  surpassed 
that  of  the  Hohokam.  The  Yavapais  were  sometimes  hostile,  but  do 
not  appear  t n  h a ve  bee n  v e ry  f o rni i  1 1  ah  1  e  oppo n en t s .'*  In  the  Annals 
there  are  references  to  a  few  tribes  of  minor  importance  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  identify  from  their  Pima  names,  but  they  were 
always  allied  with  either  the  Yumas  or  the  Apaches.  Aside  from 
the  Maricopas,  the  tribes  friendly  to  the  Pimas  were  their  congeners, 
the  Papagos  and  Kwahadk's  and  the  Sobaipuris  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
and  San  Pedro  valleys. 

WARFARE 

Raids 

A  better  understanding  of  the  division  of  labor  prevailing  among 
these,  people  may  be  had  by  studying  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  presence  of  the  aggressive  Apaches.  The  men  may  be 
forgiven  for  allowing  the  women  to  perform  certain  tasks  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  crops  that  are  usually  considered  the  portion  of  the 
stronger  sex  when  it  is  learned  that  this  plan  was  necessary  in  order 
to  maintain  pickets  constantly  for  long  periods,  and  that  an  armed 
guard  was  the  sole  guaranty  of  safety  to  the  villages.     Every  three 

a  Oarers  relates  In  hil  Diary  that  the  "Yabipais  Tejua,"  (Yavapals]  have  "In  some  way  remained 
enemies  of  the  Pimas  and  Cocomaricopas  Qilefios."    Coues',  On  the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer,  n.  449. 
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or  four  days  small  parties  of  five  or  ten  would  come  to  steal  live 
stock  or  to  kill  any  individual  that  might  have  gone  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  villages.  Larger  war  parties  came  once  or  twice  a 
month,  though  longer  periods  sometimes  elapsed  without  a  visit 
from  the  Apaches.  Chief  Antonio  declares  that  the  Apaches  formerly 
lived  farther  away  from  the  Pimas,  and  hence  their  raids  were  less 
frequent  than  they  were  during  the  middle  portion  of  the  last  century. 
At  all  events  the  activity  of  the  enemy  became  sufficient  to  cause  the 
abandonment  of  the  outlying  villages  east  of  the  present  agency  of 
Sacaton  and  the  concentration  of  the  tribe  into  seven  villages  upon 
the  Gila  plain.  On  stormy  winter  nights,  when  the  noise  of  the  ele- 
ments might  afford  cover  for  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  sentinels 
were  posted  about  the  camps.  These  men  were  accustomed  to  build 
little  shelters  of  brush  and  leave  smoldering  fires  in  them,  then  con- 
ceal themselves  in  the  darkness  near  by  and  watch  for  marauders  that 
might  attempt  to  steal  toward  the  light.  In  this  way  the  main  trails 
were  guarded,  and  the  coyote-like  curs  at  the  houses  afforded  addi- 
tional security  from  surprise.  They  supposed  that  the  Apaches 
always  guarded  their  own  camps. 

When  a  chief  ''felt  in  his  hearf  that  he  would  like  to  avenge  his 
people  for  some  particularly  flagrant  outrage,  or  that  he  desired  the 
honors  thai  reward  the  successful  warrior,  he  went  from  settlement 
to  settlement  making  an  appeal  for  followers  by  repeating  conven- 
tional speeches  of  magic  character.  The  arrangements  for  the  cam- 
paign were  speedily  made.  The  preparation  of  the  roasted  meal  for 
pinole  required  much  less  time  than  the  ceremonies  necessary  to 
secure  the  requisite  amount  of  magic  power  to  insure  victory.  The 
extra  supplies  of  food  were  carried,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
horse,  by  one  or  more  women.  These  women  were  chosen  from  those 
who  had  recently  lost  kinsmen  in  battle  and  they  were  invariably 
accompanied  by  a  male  relative.  At  night  the  party  was  surrounded 
by  pickets,  who  came  in  to  report  at  intervals.  During  the  evening 
a  set  speech  was  repeated  by  a  man  whose  office  it  was  to  keep  appro- 
priate speeches  in  memory.  These  were  arranged  in  order,  as  "first 
night,*'  ''second  night,**  etc.,  and  were  "adapted**  for  the  occasion, 
though  based  upon  the  supposed  speeches  of  the  gods  at  the  time  of 
the  creation.  The  valor  of  the  party  was  roused  by  the  recital  of  deeds 
performed,  but  the  primary  object  was  to  compel  the  attention  of 
supernatural  beings  and  secure  magic  power  that  would  not  only 
enable  them  to  overcome  but  would  also  attack  the  magic  power  of 
the  enemy.  Then,  of  course,  if  the  magic  power  of  the  enemy  were 
defeated,  the  Pimas  could  easily  overpower  the  Apaches.^  After  the 
speech  the  warriors  sang  the  magic  war  songs,  a'-atan  nyul,  while  the 

a  "The  Pimas,  though  not  an  aggressive,  are  a  brave  and  warlike  race.  They  are  the  dread  of  the 
Apache,  who  always  avoids  them."  Sylvester  Mowry  in  S.  Ex.  Doc.  11,  pt.  1,  587,  35th  Cong.,  1st 
■ess..  1858. 
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makai,  or  magician,  swung  an  owl  feather  over  them.  At.the  close  of 
the  songs  he  foretold  the  number  of  the  enemy  that  would  be  killed. 
Thus  they  fared  forth,  carrying  a  little  roasted  meal  and  a  small  but 
shapely  basket  bowl  from  which  to  eat  it,  provided  with  a  little 
tobacco  for  thlB  ceremonial  smokes  that  wafted  their  individual 
prayers  to  the  Sun  god.  A  portion  of  each  band  was  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows;  the  former  of  the  elastic  mulberry  wood  from  the 
same  mountains  in  which  the  enemy  found  refuge,  the  latter  of  the 
straight-stemmed  arrow  bush,  whose  tufted  tips  waved  in  billowy 
masses  on  the  Pimerfan  lowlands.  When  a  comrade  fell  in  battle  his 
bow  was  broken  and  his  arrow  shafts- were  snapped  and  left  upon  the 
spot.  Oftentimes  the  body  of  a  mau  killed  in  battle  was  burned, 
though  this  metliod  of  disposal  of  the  body  was  never  employed  at 
the  villages.  It  may  have  been  a  survival  from  the  time  when  the 
Pimas  lived  on  the  Colorado  or  it  may  have  been  recently  adopted 
from  the  Maricopas,  who  habitually  cremate  their  dead.  On  the 
homeward  journey  no  fires  were  allowed  for  cooking  or  warmth,  though 
with  due  preoaiitions  they  might  be  built  on  the  outward  traiL 
Another  portion  of  the  war  party  was  provided  with  circular  shields 
of  rawhide  and  short  but  heavy  clubs  of  mesquite  and  ironwood. 
Their  appeal  to  the  God  of  War  was  expressed  by  the  sun  symbols 
that  decorated  the  shields,  and  the  latter  were  kept  swiftly  rotating 
upon  the  supple  forearms  of  their  bearers  as  the  advance  was  made 
for  hand-to4iand  conflict.  The  frequent  use  of  the  figure, ''  like  pred- 
atory animals  or  birds  of  prey,"  in  the  ceremoniid  speeches  imbued 
all  with  the  spirit  of  agility  and  fierceness  that  manifested  itself  in  the 
leaps  from  side  to  side  and  the  speed  of  their  onward  rush.  Crouch- 
ing low,  springing  quickly  with  whirling  shield  that  concealed  the 
body,  in  feather  headdress  and  battle  colors,  they  must  have  pre- 
sented a  terrifying  spectacle.**  Their  courage  can  not  be  questioned, 
and  in  some  conflicts,  of  which  there  is  independent  white  testimony, 
they  killed  several  hundred  warriors.  But  these  were  rare  occasions, 
and  their  raids  usually  terminated  with  the  loss  of  a  man  or  two  and 
the  destruction  of  an  Apache  camp,  with  perhaps  a  half  dozen  of  the 
enemy  killed  and  a  child  taken  prisoner. 

The  head  chief,  Antonio  Azul,  thus  described  to  the  author  the 
circumstances  of  his  first  campaign :  With  30  friendly  Apaches  from 
the  San  Xavier  settlement,  200  Papagos,  and  about  500  Pimas  he 
went  up  the  Gila  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  and  encountered  the 
enemy  in  the  rough  country  around  Riverside.  The  Apaches  tied 
the  bushes  together  to  prevent  the  mounted  warriors  from  getting 

a  "In  battle  the  Indians  are  not  quiet  for  a  moment,  but,  with  constantly  bended  knoes,  leap  rapidly 
from  side  to  side,  waving  their  shield  and  its  long  streamers,  for  the  purpose  of  dazzling  the  eyes  of 
their  adversaries.  Apaches  are  said  to  oil  their  joints  before  going  to  battle,  in  order  to  make  them 
supple."  Whipple,  Ewbank,  and  Turner.  Report  upon  the  Indian  Tribes,  in  Pacific  Railroad  Reports, 
IU,30. 
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through,  so  that  the  Punas  fought  on  foot.  Without  the  advantage 
of  surprise  the  ardor  of  the  latter  soon  cooled,  and  bemg  of  divided 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  pursuit,  they  permitted  the  enemy  to 
escape  with  a  loss  of  but  6.  Then  this  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
body  of  warriors  marched  bravely  home  again.  Further  accounts  of 
more  sanguinary  struggles  are  given  in  The  Narrative,  in  the  present 
paper,  page  38. 

Three  Pima  women  known  to  Sika'^tcu  went  out  on  the  mesa  to 
gather  cactus  fruit.  Another  woman  was  asked  to  accompany  them, 
but  at  first  she  refused  to  go  because  she  had  had  a  bad  dream. 
After  the  others  had  started  she  set  out  to  follow  them  and  ran  into 
a  trap  set  for  them  at  the  hills  south  of  the  villages.  The  four  cap- 
tives were  forced  to  walk  naked  before  their  enemies.  Two  were 
soon  killed  by  the  wayside.  That  night  two  Apaches  were  detailed 
to  watch  the  other  two  women.  These  men  relaxed  their  vigilance 
toward  morning,  whereupon  the  captives  gathered  all  the  bows  and 
arrows  of  the  party  and  threw  them  over  the  cliff.  They  also  tried 
to  strangle  their  captors  and  partially  succeeded.  They  then  made 
their  escape.     One  of  these  brave  women  is  yet  living. 

It  was  customary  for  the  Pimas  to  attack  the  Apaches  at  night  or 
at  the  earUest  dawn.  This  required  careful  scouting  during  the  pre- 
ceding day  in  order  to  locate  the  position  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
always  at  least  equally  alert  and  wary,  without  betraying  their  own 
presence. 

On  one  of  their  raids  toward  the  east  a  war  party  came  upon  a 
young  Apache  and  his  wife  in  the  Sierra  Tortilla.  The  man  escaped, 
but  the  woman,  named  Hitalu'I,  was  captured  and  brought  to  the 
villages,  where  she  was  questioned  through  L&'l&ll,  an  Apache  woman 
who  had  been  captured  in  childhood.  The  chief  asked  about  the 
attack  that  had  recently  been  made  upon  a  party  of  Pimas  at  Ta-a'tft- 
kam.  She  replied,  *'I  shall  tell  you  the  truth  about  that.  I  shall 
never  take  my  life  to  my  people  again.  I  am  here  to  my  death.'^ 
She  was  soon  led  to  the  open  ground  east  of  the  Double  buttes,  where 
a  death  dance  was  held  with  the  captive  in  the  center  of  a  group  of 
old  women,  for  it  was  not  dangerous  for  them  to  touch  the  Apache. 
Outside  the  old  women  the  other  members  of  the  community  danced 
until  at  length  the  victim  was  killed  by  an  old  man  who  stepped  upon 
her  throat.  The  body  was  tied  to  a  pole  in  an  upright  position  and 
left  as  a  warning  to  Apache  prowlers. 

These  raids  were  not  infrequent,  but  they  could  hope  to  reap  no 
better  reward  for  their  efforts  than  revenge  for  past  injuries,  whereas 
the  Apaches  were  spurred  on  to  constantly  renewed  attacks  for  the 
sake  of  the  plunder  that  they  might  secure.  Thus  the  feral  pauper 
preyed  upon  the  sedentary  toiler,  but  paid  dearly  in  blood  for  his 
occasional  prize  of  grain  or  Uve  stock.     The  effect  upon  the  two  tribes 
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of  SO  strenuous  a  life  was  b^iimmg  to  manifest  itself  in  an  inter- 
esting manner  at  the  time  of  the  intervention  of  the  Americans. 
The  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  had  shown  their  utter  incapacity  to 
cope  with  the  Apaches,  and  their  presence  in  Sonora  was  rather  an 
aid  to  the  enemy  than  otherwise.  The  Fimas  were  compelled  to 
%ht  their  own  battles.  In  doing  so  they  learned  the  advantage  of 
concentrating  their  fields.  They  perfected  a  system  of  attack, 
appointed  runners  for  bringing  in  assistance,  and  organized  a  fairly 
satisfactory  method  of  defense.  They  never  used  smoke  signals 
except  to  announce  the  victory  of  an  incoming  war  party.  They 
kiept  themselves  constantly  in  fit  condition  by  their  campaigns,  and 
even  engaged  in  sham  battles  for  the  practice.  These  have  been  held 
within  the  last  decade  at  the  lower  villages  on  the  reservation.  Their 
daily  duties  were  ordered  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  attack. 
Their  arts  were  modified  by  the  perpetual  menace.  Their  myths  were 
developed  and  their  religion  thiged  by  the  same  stress.  In  short, 
the  Fimas  were  building  up  a  war  cult  that  in  time  might  have  led 
them  from  the  letl|argic  state  in  which  the  natural  environment 
tended  to  fix  them. 

Lustration 

There  was  no  law  amcmg  the  Fimas  observed  with  greater  strict- 
ness than  that  which  required  purification^  and  expiation  for  the  deed 
that  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  lauded — the  killing  of  an  enemy. 
For  sixteen  days  the  warrior  fasted  in  seclusion  and  observed  mean- 
while a  number  of  tabus.  This  long  period  of  retirement  immediately 
after  a  battle  greatly  diminished  the  value  of  the  Pimas  as  scouts  and 
allies  for  the  United  States  troops  operating  against  the  Apaches. 
The  bravery  of  the  Pimas  was  praised  by  all  army  officers  having  any 
experience  with  them,  but  Captain  Bourke  and  others  have  complained 
of  their  unreliability,  due  solely  to  their  rigid  observance  of  this 
religious  law. 

Attended  by  an  old  man,  the  warrior  who  had  to  expiate  the  crime 
of  blood  guilt  retired  to  the  groves  along  the  river  bottom  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  villages  or  wandered  about  the  adjoining  hills.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  sixteen  days  he  was  not  allowed  to  touch  his  head 
with  his  fingers  or  his  hair  would  turn  white.  If  he  touched  his  face 
it  would  become  wrinkled.  He  kept  a  stick  to  scratch  his  head  with, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  four  days  this  stick  was  buried  at  the  root  and 

o^All  savages  have  to  undergo  certain  ceremonies  of  lustration  after  returning  from  the  war-path 
where  any  of  the  enemy  have  been  killed.  With  the  Apaches  these  are  baths  in  the  sweat-lodge,  accom- 
panied with  singing  and  other  rites.  With  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas  these  ceremonies  are  more  elabo- 
rate, and  necessitate  a  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe  for  many  days,  fasting,  bathing,  and  singing. 
The  Apache  *  bunches'  all  his  religious  duties  at  these  times,  and  defers  his  bathing  until  he  gets  home, 
but  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  are  more  punctilious,  and  resort  to  the  rites  of  relig.on  the  moment  a  s:ngle 
one,  either  of  their  own  numbers  or  of  the  enemy,  has  been  laid  low."  John  0.  Bourke,  On  the  Border 
with  Crook,  New  York,  1801,  203. 
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on  the  west  side  of  a  cat's  claw  tree  and  a  new  stick  was  made  cf 
greasewood,  arrow  bush,  or  any  other  convenient  shrub.  He  then 
bathed  in  the  river,  no  matter  how  cold  the  temperature.  The  feast 
of  victory  which  his  friends  were  observing  in  the  meantime  at  the  vil- 
lages lasted  eight  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  or  when  his  period 
of  retirement  was  half  completed,  the  warrior  might  go  to  his  home  to 
get  a  fetish  made  from  the  hair  of  the  Apache  whom  he  had  killed. 
The  hair  was  wrapped  in  eagle  down  and  tied  with  a  cotton  string  and 
kept  in  a  long  medicine  basket.  He  drank  no  water  for  the  first  two 
days  and  fasted  for  the  first  four.  After  that  time  he  was  supplied 
with  pinole  by  his  attendant,  who  also  instructed  him  as  to  his  future 
conduct,  telling  him  that  he  nmst  henceforth  stand  back  until  all 
others  were  served  when  partaking  of  food  and  drink.  If  he  was  a 
married  man  his  wife  was  not  allowed  to  eat  salt  during  his  retirement, 
else  she  would  suffer  from  the  owl  disease  whicli  causes  stiff  limbs. 
The  explanation  offered  for  the  observance  of  this  law  of  lustration 
is  that  if  it  is  not  obeyed  the  warrior's  limbs  will  become  stiffened 
or  paralyzed. 

Dance  in  Celebration  of  Victory 

Upon  the  return  of  a  victorious  war  party  the  emotions  of  those  who 
had  remained  at  home  in  anxious  waiting  and  those  who  had  returned 
rejoicing  were  given  vent  in  vigorous  shouting  and  dancing.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  abandonment  of  these  occasions  was 
not  wholly  approved  by  the  leaders,  as  is  shown  by  the  invariable 
formula  that  closed  every  war  speech  that  was  delivered  while  the 
party  was  on  the  campaign:  *^  You  may  think  this  over,  my  relatives. 
The  taking  of  life  brings  serious  thoughts  of  the  waste ;  the  celebration 
of  victory  may  become  unpleasantly  riotous."  Throughout  the  cere- 
monies the  women  of  the  tribe  play  a  prominent  part,  particularly 
in  mourning  for  relatives  if  any  have  fallen  victims  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Apaches. 

The  dance  was  held  on  the  low  rounded  hill  near  the  Double  buttes 
(see  pi.  XLi,  a),  or  on  a  hill  near  the  railway  siding  called  Sacaton,  or 
upon  some  alkali  flat  which  the  deposits  of  the  rainy  season  leave  as 
level  and  the  sun  bakes  nearly  as  hard  as  a  floor.  Sometimes  the 
dance  was  held  on  any  open  ground  about  the  villages.  Four  basket 
drums  were  beaten  in  the  center,  while  either  four  or  ten  singers 
formed  a  close  circle  around  them.  Within  a  larger  circle  numerous 
appointed  dancers  stamped  and  swayed  their  bodies,  moving  ever 
in  a  sinistral  circuit.  Sometimes  the  crowd  danced  within  the  circle 
of  selected  dancers,  in  which  case  they  danced  as  individuals  without 
holding  hands;  but  usually  they  remained  outside  the  circle.  Outside 
the  circle  of  spectators  twenty  men  and  two  or  more  young  women. 
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according  to  the  number  of  female  relatives  of  those  killed  in  battle 
kept  rmming.  In  iEtddition  to  these  forty  horsenien  also  circled  from 
left  to  right  about  the  whole  gathering. 

SOPHIOLOGY 

Myths 

The  traditions  of  the  Pimas  are  kept  by  those  who  show  special 
aptitude  in  remembering  them  and  who  gradually  become  recognized 
as  the  tribal  historians.  To  them  the  boys  are  regularly  sent  that 
they  may  listen  for  four  nights  to  the  narrative  of  how  the  world  was 
made  and  peopled;  whence  the  Pimas  came  and  how  they  struggled 
with  demons,  monsters,  and  savage  enemies.  These  tales  are  not 
usually  told  in  the  presence  of  the  women,  and  consequently  they 
know  only  imperfect  fragments  of  them. 

The  myths  are  not  related  in  the  summer  because  of  the  fear  of 
being  bitten  by  rattlesnakes,  which  of  course  hibernate.  No  informa- 
tion was  obtainable  that  the  Pimas  believe  that  the  snakes  then  carry 
venom,  nor  why  the  snakes  should  bite  those  who  disregard  the  tabu. 
The  Pimas  do  not  hesitate  to  kill  rattlesnakes  except  in  certain  cases. 

TCn-trNNYIKriA,®  THE   CREATION   MYTH 

In  the  beginning  there  was  nothing  where  now  are  earth,  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  all  thlit  we  see.  Ages  long  the  darkness  was  gathering, 
until  it  formed  a  great  mass  in  which  developed  the  spirit  of  Earth 
Doctor,  who,  like  the  fluflfy  wisp  of  cotton  that  floats  upon  the  wind, 
drifted  to  and  fro  without  support  or  place  to  fix  himself.  Con- 
scious of  his  power,  he  determined  to  try  to  build  an  abiding  place, 
so  he  took  from  his  breast  a  little  dust  and  flattened  it  into  a  cake. 
Then  he  thought  within  himself,  *Tome  forth,  some  kind  of  plant,'' 
and  there  appeared  the  creosote  bush.  Placing  this  in  front  of  him, 
he  saw  it  turn  over  as  soon  as  his  grasp  upon  it  relaxed.  Advancing 
toward  it,  he  again  set  it  upright,  and  again  it  fell.  A  third  and  yet 
a  fourth  time  he  placed  it,  and  then  it  remained  standing.  When 
the  flat  dust  cake  was  still  he  danced  upon  it,  singing: 

Earth  Magician  shapes  this  world. 

Behold  what  he  can  do! 
Round  and  smooth  he  molds  it. 

Behold  what  he  can  do! 

Earth  Magician  makes  the  mountains. 

Heed  what  he  has  to  say! 
He  it  is  that  makes  the  mesas. 

Heed  what  he  has  to  say. 


1  "Smoke  talk/'  from  tcu-utc,  smoke,  and  nylAk,  talk.    This  myth  is  also  called  H&-Ak  Akita, "  U&-&k 
Telling." 
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Earth  Magician  shapes  this  world; 

Earth  Magician  makes  its  mountains; 
Makes  all  liurger,  larger,  larger. 

Into  the  earth  the  magician  glances; 
Into  its  mountains  he  may  see. 

Next  Earth  Doctor  created  some  black  insects,  tcotclk  t&tftny, 
which  made  black  gum  on  the  creosote  bush.  Then  he  made  hia- 
j<tc,  the  termite,**  which  worked  upon  and  increased  the  small  begin- 
ning until  it  grew  to  the  proportions  of  our  present  earth.  As  he 
sang  and  danced  the  wonderful  world  developed,  and  then  he  made 
a  sky  to  cover  it,  that  was  shaped  like  the  round  house  of  the  Pimas. 
But  the  earth  shook  and  stretched  so  that  it  was  unfit  for  habita- 
tion. So  Earth  Doctor  made  a  gray  spider,  which  he  conmianded  to 
spin  a  web  around  the  unconnected  edges  of  earth  and  sky.  Wlien 
this  was  done  the  earth  grew  firm  and  solid. 

All  that  we  now  see  upon  the  land — water,  mountains,  trees,  grass, 
and  weeds — was  made,  and  then  he  made  a  dish,  poured  water  into 
it,  and  the  water  became  ice.  Taking  this  block  of  ice  he  threw  it 
toward  the  north,  where  it  fell  at  the  place  where  earth  and  sky 
forever  meet.  At  once  the  ice  shone  forth  as  the  brilliant  disk  we 
now  know  as  the  sun.  For  a  certain  distance  the  sun  rose  into  the 
sky  and  then  fell  back  again.  Earth  Doctor  took  it  and  threw  it 
toward  the  west,  where  earth  and  sky  are  sewn  together,  and  again 
it  rose  and  slid  back  into  the  ground.  And  in  the  south  it  behaved 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  when  he  threw  it  to  the  east  it  rose  higher 
and  higher,  until  it  reached  the  zenith,  and  then  went  on  to  sink  in 
the  west,  and  thus  it  has  continued  to  do  until  this  day.  As  the 
evening  glow  grew  dim  the  darkness  fell  in  inky  blackness.  So 
Earth  Doctor  poured  more  water  into  the  dish  and  it  became  ice,  and 
he  sang: 

I  have  made  the  sun! 

I  have  made  the  sun! 
Hurling  it  high 

In  the  four  directions. 
To  the  east  I  threw  it 

To  run  its  appointed  course. 

Then  to  the  north  he  threw  the  ice  until  it  dropped  at  the  edge  where 
the  earth  and  sky  are  woven  together.  It  became  the  shining  circle 
which  we  call  the  moon.  The  moon  rose  in  the  sky,  but  soon  fell 
back  as  the  sun  had  done,  so  he  threw  it  to  the  west,  and  then  to 
the  south,  and  finally  to  the  east  before  it  rose  and  pursued  its  course 
across  the  sky  as  it  does  to  the  present  time. 

a  Termes  flavipes  Koll.    It  was  formerly  believed  that  if  anyone  ate  food  prepared  from  grain  that 
was  contained  in  anything  upon  which  this  insect  lived  that  person's  teeth  wouid  fali  out. 
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Then  he.  sang: 

I  hftve  made  the  mocml 

I  hove  made  the  mooal 
BmUng  it  hif^ 

In  the  lour  dirediooi. 
TotlieeMtlthiewit 

To  run  its  appoisted  oonne. 

Earth  Doctor  saw  that  while  the  moon  was  yet  i^bore  the  horia^n 
there  was  sufficient  Ug^t,  but  when  it  disappeared  ^  ciarkness  w  as 
int^isei  so  be  took  ^am^  of  the  water  in  his  mouth  and  blew  it  into 
the  sky  in  a  spray,  whieh^f<»med  the  starsi^  but  liie  night  was  gtill 
dark.  Ilien  he  took  his  mi^c  crystal  and,  after  breaking  it,  threw 
it  also  into  the  sky  to  f<»m  tiie  larger  stars,  so  the  darkness  wag 
less  intense.    Then  he  sang: 

I  have  laade  the  8ta»! 

I  have  made  the  rtanl- 
Ahove  the  earth  I  threw  them. 

AH  things  above  I've  made  .  , 

And.  i^Iaced  thmn  to  illumine. 


Kext  he  took  his  w^alking  stiuk,  and   placing  ashes  on  the  eod  he^ 
drew  it  across  the  sky  to  fi>rm  the  milky  way.  ,      . 

When  the  earth  was  thiis  prepared  for  Iiabitation,  Earth  I^)Ctm: 
created  all  manner  of  birds  aiui  creeping  things.  Nnt  he  formed 
iinay:es  of  clay,  which  he  commaDdecl  to  becinne  animate  human 
beingiSp  and  they  obeyed  him.  For  a  time  ih^y  increased  and.orer- 
spread  the  earth  until  it  became  so  populous  that  food  became  soarce 
and  tlvon'  wn^  Dot  ^ufTicienf  wnter  to  ^npply  their  needs.  Of  sick- 
ness and  death  they  knew  nothing,  and  their  nmnbers  grew  apace. 
Hungering,  they  began  to  kill  one  another  and  to  eat  human  flesh. 
Earth  Doctor  pitied  them  in  their  extremity,  but  could  devise  no 
plan  for  relieving  their  distress,  except  to  destroy  all,  and  this  he  at 
length  felt  forced  to  do. 

Earth  Doctor  said:  **I  shall  unite  earth  and  sky;  the  earth  shall 
be  as  a  female  and  the  sky  as  a  male,  and  from  their  union  shall  be 
bom  one  who  will  be  a  helper  to  me.  Let  the  sun  be  joined  with 
the  moon,  also  even  as  man  is  wedded  to  woman,  and  their  offspring 
shall  be  a  helper  to  me.**  Then  he  caught  the  hook  of  his  staff  into 
the  sky  and  pulled  it  down,  crushing  to  death  the  people  and  all 
other  living  things.  Thrusting  his  stick  through  the  earth,  Earth 
Doctor  went  through  the  hole  and  came  out  alone  on  the  other  side. 
He  called  upon  the  sun  and  moon  to  come  forth  from  the  wTeck 
of  world  and  sky,  and  they  obeyed  him.  But  there  was  no  sky  for 
them  to  travel  through,  no  stars  nor  milky  way,  so  he  created  all 
these  anew.  Then  he  called  for  the  offspring  of  earth  and  sky,  but 
there  was  no  response.  Then  he  created  a  race  of  men,  as  he  had 
done  before ;  these  were  the  Rsftsanatc. 
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Out  in  the  west  beneath  the  toahafs  bush  the  moon  gave  birth  to 
Coyote  and  then  went  down.  Coyote  grew  apace,  and  when  large  and 
strong  he  came  to  the  land  where  lived  the  Pima  nation. 

After  a  time  the  earth  gave  birth  to  one  who  was  afterwards  known 
as  Itany  and  later  as  Siuuhft,  Elder  Brother.  He  came  to  Earth 
Doctor  and  spoke  roughly  to  him,  and  Earth  Doctor  trembled  before 
his  power.  The  people  increased  in  numbers,  but  Elder  Brother 
shortened  their  lives,  and  they  did  not  overrun  the  earth  as  they 
had  done  before.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  Elder  Brother,  who 
announced  to  Earth  Doctor  that  he  would  destroy  the  latter's  peo- 
ple, and  this  is  how  he  accomplished  the  second  destruction  of  the 
world: 

Elder  Brother  created  a  handsome  youth,  whom  he  directed  to  go 
among  the  Pimas,  where  he  should  wed  whomsoever  he  wished. 

He  must  live  with  her  until  his  first  child  was  bom,  then  leave  her 
and  go  to  another,  and  so  on  imtil  his  purpose  was  accompUshed. 
His  first  wife  gave  birth  to  a  child  four  months  after  marriage  and 
conception.  The  youth  then  went  and  took  a  second  wife,  to  whom 
a  child  was  bom  in  less  time  than  the  first.  The  period  was  yet 
shorter  in  the  case  of  the  third  wife,  and  with  her  successors  it  grew 
shorter  still,  imtil  at  last  the  child  was  bom  from  the  yoimg  man  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage.  This  was  the  child  that  caused  the  flood  which 
destroyed  the  people  and  fulfilled  the  plans  of  Elder  Brother.  Several 
years  were  necessary  to  accomplish  these  things,  and  during  this  time 
the  people  were  amazed  and  frightened  at  the  signs  of  Elder  Brother's 
power  and  at  the  deeds  of  his  agent.  At  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  these  strange  events  Elder  Brother  began  to  make  a  jar  or  olla 
of  some  substance,  either  bush  or  gimi.  When  this  should  be  finished 
the  flood  would  come.  How?  This  is  the  way  in  which  it  came: 
The  handsome  young  man,  whom  Elder  Brother  sent  about  among 
the  people  to  marry  and  beget  children  in  so  short  a  period  of  time, 
came  at  last  to  the  home  of  Vakolo  Makai,  South  Doctor,  who 
lived  somewhere  in  the  south,  and  who  had  power  similar  to  that  of 
Elder  Brother.  South  Doctor  was  noted  for  his  knowledge  of  all 
things  and  his  skill  in  reading  signs.  He  declared  that  he  would 
put  an  end  to  Elder  Brother's  schemes.  One  day  South  Doctor 
asked  his  beautiful  young  daughter  why  she  cried  all  the  time.  She 
replied  that  she  was  afraid  of  the  handsome  yoimg  man  who  went 
about  marrying  the  young  women  and  begetting  sons  and  daughters. 
Her  father  told  her  that  it  was  her  duty  to  marry  the  young  man  in 
order  that  a  divine  plan  might  be  accomplished.  But  she  continued 
crying,  so  her  father  told  her  to  fetch  some  of  the  topmost  thorns  of  a 
cholla  cactus.  When  she  had  obeyed  him  he  placed  the  thorns  upon 
her,  telling  her  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  young  man,  but  that  when  he 
26ETH— 08 16 
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came  she  should  take  good  care  of  his  bow,  arrows,  shield,  war  club, 
spear,  or  any  other  weapon  he  might  bring.  At  this  Uie  maiden 
dried  her  tears  and  awaited  with  pleasure  the  bridegroom's  coming. 
When  he  came  she  took  his  bow  and  arrows  and  t^arefully  put  them  in 
a  safe  place.  After  exchangitig  good  wishes  for  health  and  happiness, 
they  went  to  the  dwelling  prepared  for  th^n.  Soon  the  itereams  of 
a  child  amused  old  South  Doctor  and  his  wife,  who  came  running, 
desirous  of  setting  thoir  grandchild.  The  old  woman  took  up  the  babe 
and  tried  to  presont  it  to  her  daughter,  but  she  refused  to  accept  it, 
saying,  ^*  I  am  not  the  mother.  He  gave  birth  to  the  cliild.  OiTC  it 
to  him."  So  the  young  man  took  tiie  child  away  and  returned  to 
Elder  Brother,  but  as  he  was  veiy  much  ashamed  of  himself,  he  did 
not  bring  the  bahy,  but  I^ft  it  by  the  wayside.  Elder  Brother  knew 
what  was  happening,  for  he  was  finishing  his  olla.  As  the  youth 
approached  he  ask^d, ''  How  does  it  happen  that  you  come  alone  and 
do  not  bring  the  yoimg  child  that  is  bom  of  you!  Oo  bring  it  hither, 
and  we  wiU  take  care  of  it.  We  have  been  outwitted  and  our  plan 
defeated,  but  that  is  the  Iiest  we  can  do."  The  young  man  went  after 
the  child,  the  screams  of  which  shook  the  earth  and  could  be  heard  f(Hr 
a  great  distanci^  lOunh  l>octor  then  called  ins  people  together  and 
told  them  th^:i*  would  lie  a  great  flood.  After  describing  the  calam- 
ity that  would  befall  thcinf  he  sang:  ^ 

»'\^'ei4fi,  my  iiafortimate  people! 
All  lUk  yoxt  will  M?e  take  place* 
TVe^^p,  my  iinlortuuatepeoplet  .  •     , 

Fiiir  ^hr  w;xt*"^rs  will  i>vi>Pft''}ieliD.  tbc'Iand. 
Weep,  my  unhappy  relatives! 

You  wOl  learn  all. 
Weep,  my  unfortunate  relatives! 

You  will  learn  all. 
The  waters  will  overwhelm  the  mountains. 

He  thrust  his  staff  into  the  ground,  and  with  it  bored  a  hole  quite 
through  to  the  other  side  of  the  earth.  Some  of  the  people  went  into 
the  hole,  while  others  appealed  to  Elder  Brother.  Their  appeals 
were  not  heeded,  but  Coyote  asked  his  assistance,  and  he  was  told  to 
find  a  big  log  and  sit  upon  it.  This  would  carry  him  safely  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  along  with  the  driftwood.  Elder  Brother  got  into 
his  olla  and  closed  the  opening  by  which  he  entered,  singing  in  the 
meantime: 

Black  house!  Black  hoosel    Hold  me  safely  in; 

Black  house!  Black  houael    Hold  me  safely  in, 
As  I  journey  to  and  fro,  to  and  lio. 

As  he  was  borne  along  by  the  flood  he  sang: 

Running  water,  runniiig  water,  herein  resounding, 

As  on  the  clouds  I  am  CinM  to  the  sky. 
Running  water,  running  walp,  berein  roaring, 

As  on  the  clouds  I  am  cttf^ffl  |o  the  sky. 
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When  he  finally  emerged  from  the  oUa  he  sang: 

Here  I  come  forth!    Here  I  come  forth! 

With  magic  powers  I  emerge. 
Here  I  come  forth!    Here  I  come  forth! 

With  magic  powers  I  emerge. 

I  stand  alone!    Alone! 

Who  will  accompany  me? 
My  staff  and  my  crystal 

They  shall  bide  with  me. 

The  young  man  went  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  the  child  and 
found  that  its  tears  were  welling  up  in  a  great  torrent  that  cut  a  gorge 
before  it.  He  bent  over  the  child  to  take  it  up,  but  at  that  moment 
they  both  became  birds  and  flew  above  the  earth  over  which  the 
floods  were  spreading.  It  is  said  that  five  birds  in  all  were  saved 
from  all  those  that  had  been  previously  known.  These  were  Koli- 
vltcAkam'  Hiklvlk  (flicker),  Vipisimal,  Kis5pl,  and  Nyul  (vulture). 
They  clung  by  their  beaks  to  the  sky  to  keep  themselves  above  the 
waters,  but  the  tail  of  the  flicker  was  washed  by  the  waves,  and  that 
is  why  it  is  stiff  to  this  day.  Finally,  as  they  were  threatened  with 
destruction,  the  god  Vik&rskam  took  pity  on  them  and  gave  them 
power  to  make  ^*  nests  of  down^'  from  their  own  breasts  which 
floated  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  and  so  enabled  them  to  survive 
the  flood.  If  anyone  harms  the  little  VXpisimal  to  this  day  the  flood 
may  come  again.  Accidental  injuries  to  the  bird  must  be  atoned 
for;  if  it  be  killed,  its  tail  feathers  must  be  kept  for  a  time  to  avert 
disaster;  if  it  is  found  lying  dead,  it  must  be  buried  and  appropriate 
gifts  must  be  placed  upon  its  grave. 

When  the  child  had  been  taken  from  them.  South  Doctor  called 
the  people  to  him  and  announced  that  a  flood  was  coming  to  destroy 
the  earth  and  all  things  thereon.     Then  he  sang: 

The  waters  dissolve  the  land. 

The  waters  dissolve  the  land. 
The  mighty  magician  tests  his  strength. 
The  waters  dissolve  the  mountain. 

The  waters  dissolve  the  mountain. 
Nasi  foresees  what  is  coming. 

Some  of  the  people  came  to  him  and  were  saved  from  the  flood  by 
passing  through  to  the  other  side  of  the  earth  by  means  of  the  hole 
which  he  had  made  with  his  cane.  He  told  the  others  to  go  with 
him  to  Earth  Doctor  and  hear  what  he  might  say  to  them.  Earth 
Doctor  told  them  that  they  were  too  late  in  coming,  that  he  had 
already  sent  all  that  he  could  save  to  the  other  side  of  the  earth. 
However,  there  was  yet  hope  for  them  if  they  would  climb  to  the 
summit  of  the  Crooked  mountain.  He  gave  power  to  South  Doctor 
and  directed  him  to  aid  the  people  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  so  the 
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lattpr  conducted  the  people  to  the  top  of  the  OtKike*!  mountAmp 
and  as  they  weDt  away  Earth  Doctor  saDg: 

H&iya!  Haij^!  Flood!  Flood!  Hai-iya! 

8ee  the  doom  awaiting  them! 
Flaiy»!  Haiya!  Flood!  Hood!  Hai-iya! 

H(?rc*  we  ray  doomed  people  b^^forc^  m**. 

As  the  flood  rose  toward  the  top  of  the  mountain,  South  Doctor 
sang  a  song  which  caused  the  mountain  itself  to  rise  higher  and 
ever  higher  almve  the  waters  wliicli  raced  toward  them  as  if  on  the 
level  plain.     These  are  the  words  that  lifted  the  mountain  upward: 

On  the  rrixjkod  mountain  I  am  «^tandln|:, 

Trj^injEf  lo  diep*?re**  thf  wat<^rs. 
On  the  i'rfx>ked  raoiintji in  I  am  ^ta^nding^ 

Trying  to  ilLsj>j>r^i.*  iht*  wBtem. 

Wlien  he  ceased  singiug  he  traced  a  line  around  the  mountain  and 
this  marke<l  the  limit  of  the  flood  for  a  time,  hut  it  soon  rose  again 
and  threatened  to  overflow  the  summit*     A^ain  South  Doctor  sang: 

On  tho  Trooked  mountain  tf>p  I*m  standing, 

Trying  to  di^pfrs^^  (ho  watery. 
On  the  Crooked  mountain  top  Vm  standi  tig, 

Trying  to  di(iper»e  the  walr^r?* 

Four  times  he  sang  and  raised  the  mountain  above  the  rising  waters 
and  then  declared  that  he  could  do  so  no  more,  for  hia  power  wa8 
exhausted.  He  could  do  but  tme  more  thing  for  them,  and  holding 
Ids  magic  crystal  in  his  left  hand  he  sang: 

Powerless  is  my  magic  crystal! 
Powerless!  Powerless! 
I  shall  become  as  stone. 

Then  he  smote  with  his  right  hand  and  the  thunder  peal  rang  in  all 
directions.  He  threw  his  staflF  into  the  water  and  it  cracked  with  a 
loud  noise.  Turning,  he  saw  a  dog  near  him,  and  this  animal  he 
sent  to  see  how  high  the  tide  had  risen.  The  dog  turned  toward  the 
people  and  said,  **It  is  very  near  the  top."  When  the  anxious 
watchers  heard  the  voice  they  were  transfixed  in  stone;  and  there 
to  this  day  we  see  them  as  they  were  gathered  in  groups,  some  of  the 
men  talking,  some  of  the  women  cooking,  and  some  crying." 


a  Pedro  Font  has  given  the  following  version  of  this  myth  in  his  Diary,  pages  23  to  24a  of  original 
manuscript:  "  He  further  said  that  after  the  old  man,  there  came  to  that  land  a  man  called  El  Bebedor 
(the  Drinker),  who  l)ecame  incensed  with  the  people  dwelling  there  and  sent  so  much  water  that  it 
covered  all  the  land.  lie  then  set  out  for  a  mountain  ridge,  which  may  be  seen  from  that  place,  called 
the  Ridge  of  Foam,  whither  he  brought  with  him  a  little  dog  and  a  coyote.  This  ridge  is  called  the 
Ridge  of  Foam,  because  at  its  summit,  which  ends  gradually  and.  accessible  after  the  fashion  of  the  edge 
of  a  bastion,  may  lie  descried  near  the  very  top  a  white  crest  like  a  cllfT,  which  follows  horizontally 
along  the  ridge  for  a  good  space.  The  Indians  say  that  this  is  a  mark  of  the  foam  of  the  waters  which 
re<iched  that  height.  The  Bebedor  remained  above  and  left  the  dog  below,  so  that  he  might  warn  him 
when  the  waters  reached  that  height.  When  the  waters  rose  to  the  crest  of  foam,  the  beast  warned 
the  Bebedor  (for  in  those  days  animals  could  speak)  and  the  latter  raised  him  up  from  below.    A  few 


^ 
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Coyote  was  carried  southward  by  the  drifting  log  to  the  place 
where  all  the  driftwood  of  the  flood  was  collected.  To  this  day  the 
place  is  referred  to  as  Driftwood  mountain,  though  its  exact  location 
is  not  known.  Coyote  came  out  of  the  drift  after  the  water  had 
fallen. 

Earth  Doctor  escaped  destruction  by  inclosing  himself  in  his  reed 
staff,  which  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  We  do  not  know 
what  adventures  befell  him,  but  suppose  that  his  staff  came  to  rest 
somewhere  in  the  east,  as  he  is  next  heard  from  in  that  quarter. 

Elder  Brother  was  rolled  along  on  the  ground  under  the  waters  in 
his  olla  and  finally  came  to  rest  beyond  Sonoita,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Colorado  river.  The  olla,  now  called  Black  mountain,  may  be 
seen  there  to  this  day.  It  is  black  because  the  gum  from  which  the 
vessel  was  made  was  of  that  color.  After  the  waters  disappeared 
Elder  Brother  came  out  and  went  about  until  he  had  visited  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  land.  At  length  he  met  Coyote  and  Earth  Doctor. 
Each  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  appear  after  the  flood,  but 
finally  Elder  Brother  was  admitted  to  have  been  the  first,  and 
he  became  the  ruler  of  the  world,  and  is  accepted  as  such  by  many 
to  this  day.  Elder  Brother  on  becoming  the  chief  ruler  told  his  sub- 
ordinates to  search  for  the  center  of  the  land,  which  is  known  as  hik, 
navel.  He  sent  Earth  Doctor  to  the  east  and  Coyote  to  the  west. 
The  latter  returned  first,  and  a  long  time  afterwards  Earth  Doctor 
came  in.  They  all  went  some  distance  east  and  again  the  messengers 
were  sent  out — Coyote  east  and  Earth  Doctor  west.  This  time 
Earth  Doctor  returned  first,  so  they  all  journeyed  yet  farther  east 
before  sending  out  the  messengers.  Coyote  was  sent  west  this  time 
and  again  returned  first.     Then  all  moved  east  a  little  farther,  and 


days  later  the  Bebedor  sent  the  Humming-bird  (Sheparosas)  and  the  coyote  to  bring  him  mud,  and 
when  it  was  brought  he  made  from  it  various  men,  some  of  whom  turned  out  good  and  others  bad. 
These  men  spread  over  the  land  up  and  down  the  river.  Not  long  afterwards  he  sent  some  of  his  men 
to  see  if  those  who  dwelt  up  the  stream  could  speak.  They  set  forth  and  shortly  returned,  saying  that 
although  they  spoke,  they  could  not  understand  what  they  said.  At  this  the  Beliedor  was  greatly 
incensed,  namely,  that  those  men  should  speak  without  having  received  his  permission.  Thereupon 
he  sent  other  men  downstream  to  look  after  those  who  were  there.  They  returned,  saying  that  they 
had  been  well  received  and  that  the  people  there  spoke  another  language,  which,  however,  they  had 
been  able  to  understand.  Then  the  Bebedor  told  them  that  the  men  who  dwelt  downstream  were  the 
good  men,  who  extended  as  far  as  the  Opas,  with  whom  they  were  friendly;  and  that  the  others  who 
dwelt  upstream  were  the  bad  men  and  were  the  Apaches,  their  enemies.  The  Bel>edor  once  grew  wrath- 
ful with  the  people  and  slew  many  of  them,  converting  them  into  Saguaros  in  that  land.  The  Saguaros 
Is  a  green  trunk,  aqueous,  of  fair  height,  of  uniform  circumference,  and  perfectly  straight  from  its  base 
to  its  top,  with  rows  of  thick  thorns  which  extend  along  its  whole  length  and  usually  with  two  or  three 
branches  of  the  same  shape  which  look  like  arms.  Once  again  did  the  Bebedor  become  wrathful  against 
men  and  caused  the  sun  to  descend  to  burn  them.  Thus  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  destroyed  when 
the  men  entreated  him  earnestly  not  to  burn  them.  Then  the  Bebedor  said  he  should  not  now  bum 
them,  and  ordered  the  sun  to  ascend  once  more,  but  not  to  such  a  distance  as  before,  saying  that  he 
left  It  lower  down  in  order  that  he  might  burn  them  with  it  if  they  should  again  anger  him.  For  this 
reaaon  It  is  so  hot  in  that  land  during  the  summer.  At  this  point  he  added  that  he  knew  other  stories 
which  he  could  not  relate  because  the  time  did  not  i>ermlt,  and  he  agreed  to  relate  them  to  us  another 
day.  But  inasmuch  as  we  made  some  fun  of  his  stories,  which  he  told  quite  seriously,  we  could  not 
afterwards  persuade  him  to  tell  us  anything  else;  for  he  kept  saying  that  he  knew  no  more.  All  this 
story  I  have  related  iA  the  phraseology  you  have  doubtless  noticed  in  order  better  to  adapt  it  to  the 
fashion  in  which  the  Indians  explain  it." 
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from  that  point  both  returned  at  the  same  time,  so  they  knew  they 
were  at  the  middle  of  the  land. 

This  is  the  song  that  Mder  Brother  sang  when  they  reached  the 
middle: 

Here  I  have  come  to  the  center  of  the  earth; 

Here  I  have  come  to  the  center  of  the  earth. 
I  see  the  central  mountain; 

T  see  the  central  tnountain; 

Ho  then  \Kmt  down  and  scratched  his  head.  The  lice  that  dropped 
beeamti  ant^^  which  dried  up  that  particular  spot  in  a  very  short 
time,  for  the  earth  had  been  everywhere  wet  and  muddy.  Then  they 
all  sat  down  to  create  the  various  animals  that  had  lived  before  the 
flood.  Elder  Brother  sat  facing  the  west,  for,  said  he,  *'I  came  out 
upon  the  earth  in  the  west  and  I  am  going  to  face  that  w^ay*"  Coyote 
sat  facin;^  the  souths  for  **I  came  out  in  the  south  and  I  am  to  fac^ 
that  way."  Earth  Doctor  seated  himself  facing  the  east,  for,  said 
he/'T  came  out  in  the  east  ami  I  am  goin^  to  face  that  way."  Each 
agreed  not  to  look  at  what  the  others  were  making  nor  to  te)l  what 
he  was  di>ing  until  all  w^as  finished,  and  then  all  that  they  had  made 
shtndt]  be  showed  at  once.  A  moment  later  Elder  Brother  said  he 
was  ready  and  asked  the  others  to  show  what  they  had  made.     So 

*  Coyote  and  Earth  Doctor  brought  their  w^ork  before  him.  Coyot6 
had  madf^  all  the  web-footed  animals,  snakes,  and  birds.     Earth  Doc- 

^  tor  had   made  creatures  resembling  human  beings,   but  they  wer© 

■  deformed — some  having  but  one  leg,  other's  immense  ears,  some  with 
imperforate  bodies,  others  with  flames  of  fire  in  their  knees.** 

Elder  Brother  told  Coyote  to  throw  the  animals  which  he  had  cre- 
ated into  the  water.  He  told  Earth  Doctor  to  place  his  creatures 
in  the  west.  Both  obeyed.  After  throwing  his  beings  into  the  west 
Earth  Doctor  sank  into  the  earth,  but  while  his  body  was  yet  half- 

'  way  down  Elder  Brother  jumped  and  tried  to  grasp  it.  He  was  not 
successfid,  and  Earth  Doctor  disappeared.  Elder  Brother  in  trying 
to  hold  Earth  Doctor  got  his  hands  covered  with  dirt  and  blood, 
like  those  of  a  man  killing  an  animal.  He  shook  his  hands  and  the 
blood  sprinkled  over  all  the  earth.  That  is  what  causes  all  kinds  of 
sickness  among  us  now,  for  the  diseases  were  scattered  over  the  land 
and  in  the  water. 

Elder  Brother  and  Coyote  were  left  in  possession  of  the  land. 
After  the  images  which  the  former  had  made  had  been  kept  for  four 
days,  one  of  the  Apache  group  (they  were  divided  into  equal  groups) 
came  to  life  and  said,  *^It's  very  cold,"  and  began  to  sway  its  body 
back  and  forth.  Earth  Doctor  said,  ^  ^  Oh,  I  didn^t  think  you  would 
be  the  first  to  awake!''  and  he  was  so  angry  he  took  all  the  Apaches 

a  There  is  no  generic  name  for  these  monsters.    Earth  Doctor  is  supposed  to  have  created  them  thus 
in  order  that  they  might  not  become  rivals  to  his  imderworid  people  for  the  posseasion  of  the  earth. 
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up  in  his  hand  and  threw  them  over  the  mountain.  That  made  them 
angry,  and  that  is  why  they  have  always  been  so  fierce. 

These  were  the  Indian  people  of  which  there  were  four  tribes: 
The  Wa-akl  Ap,*»  the  Apaches,  the  Maricopas,  and,  lastly,  the  Pimas, 
though  they  were  given  superior  qualities — ^such  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  seasons,  the  power  to  bring  down  rain  from  the  sky,  the  ability 
to  cure  sickness,  and  the  like. 

These  people  occupied  this  country  from  that  time  forward  and 
multiplied  in  numbers.  The  Yumas  and  Maricopas  were  at  first 
united,  but  the  Maricopas  left  the  Yumas  and  joined  the  Pimas, 
finally  settling  in  the  Salt  River  valley,  where  they  formed  perma- 
nent settlements.  They  tried  to  build  canals,  but  were  not  successful, 
on  account  of  the  hard  rocks  and  soil. 

The  Maricopas  asked  Elder  Brother  for  advice  or  assistance.  He 
caused  the  ground  to  become  soft  for  a  while,  but  it  hardened  again, 
and  upon  being  appealed  to  a  second  time  he  said  he  could  do  no 
more  for  them,  but  told  them  to  go  and  see  Toa'koft-atam  Aks, 
White-eater-old- woman.  Elder  Brother^s  sister,  who  also  had  great 
power.  She  finished  all  the  work  in  a  single  night,  but  Elder  Brother 
refused  to  do  anything  more  for  the  people.  From  that  time  on  he 
began  to  do  mischief,  such  as  marrying  the  young  women  and  then 
deserting  them  for  others.  The  people  began  to  be  jealous  of  him 
and  planned  to  destroy  him. 

For  a  time  after  the  creation  of  the  four  tribes  of  men  and  the 
animals  they  were  confined  in  a  great  house  together.  Rattlesnake 
was  there,  and  was  known  as  M§,'ik  Sol'atc,  Soft  Child.  The  people 
liked  to  hear  him  rattle,  and  little  rest  or  peace  could  he  obtain  because 
of  their  continual  prodding  and  scratching.  Unable  to  endure  it 
longer,  he  went  at  last  to  Elder  Brother  to  ask  help  of  him.  Elder 
Brother  took  pity  upon  him  and  pulled  a  hair  from  his  own  lip  to  cut 
in  short  pieces  to  serve  as  teeth  for  Soft  Child.  *^Now,*'  said  he,  ^4f 
anyone  bothers  you  again,  bite  him.''  In  the  evening  T&-&pi,  Rabbit, 
came  to  Soft  Child  as  he  sat  at  the  door  and  scratched  him  as  he  had 
so  often  done  before.  Soft  Child  raised  his  head  and  bit  his  tor- 
mentor as  Elder  Brother  had  instructed  him  to  do.  Feeling  the  bite. 
Rabbit  scratched  Soft  Child  again,  and  again  was  bitten;  then  he  ran 
about  telling  that  Soft  Child  was  angry  and  had  bitten  him  twice. 
Again  he  went  to  him  and  again  he  was  bitten  twice.  During  the 
night  his  body  swelled  and  the  fever  came  upon  him.  All  through 
the  dark  hours  he  suffered  and  throughout  the  next  day;  often  he 
called  to  those  around  him  to  prepare  a  place  that  might  give  him 
rest.  No  bed  that  they  could  make  brought  any  ease  to  his  stricken 
frame.     He  asked  for  sea  sand  that  he  might  lie  upon  it  and  cool  his 

•  "Go  in  Ap."    An  unknown  tribe  that  Is  believed  by  the  Pimas  to  have  lived  somewhere  in  the 
northwest,  perhaps  the  Hualapis  [Waiapai.] 
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fevered  body.  Coyote  was  sent  to  the  sea  to  fetch  the  cooling  sand, 
but  it  gave  no  relief.  Rabbit  asked  for  a  shade  of  bushes  that  the 
cooling  breeze  ought  blow  beneath  them  upon  hinij  but  this,  too, 
failed  to  help  liinu  The  traveling  shade  likemse  brought  no  relief - 
His  agony  increased  until  death  came  to  give  him  peace. 

For  this  first  loas  of  life  the  people  blamed  Elder  Brother,  because  he 
had  given  Soft  Child  the  teeth  that  made  him  a  menace  to  all  who 
approached  him.  Thp  disposal  of  Ralibit's  body  formed  a  serious 
problem  to  the  tribes,  for  they  feared  the  interference  of  Coyote. 
Said  one,  ''If  we  bury  lum  Coyote  will  surely  dig  him  out."  "If  we 
hide  him,'^  said  another,  '* Coyote  will  surely  find  him."  "If  we  put 
him  in  a  tree,"  said  a  third,  '^  Coyote  will  surely  climb  up.*^  Finally 
the  Maricopas  proposed  that  he  be  burned,  and  in  order  to  get  Coyote 
out  of  the  way  during  the  ceremony  he  was  sent  to  Sun  to  get  some 
fire,  for  he  always  kept  the  flame  lighted  in  his  house*" 

As  soon  as  Coyote  had  gone  the  people  called  upon  Tcu-iTtak(l) 
MoAa[t,  Blue  Fly,  to  help  them,  and  this  is  bow  the  first  fire  drill  was 
mad<\  Taking  a  stick  like  an  arrow,  he  twirled  it  to  and  fru  between 
his  hands,  the  lower  end  resting  in  a  socket  at  the  margin  of  a  flat  stick 
that  lay  upon  the  ground.  Soon  smoke  ascended,  and  the  first  fire 
began  to  glow.     Gathering  fuel,  they  proceeded  to  hurn  the  corpse. 

WTien  Coyote  left  them  he  was  suspicious  of  tlieir  intentions,  and 
said  to  himself,  ''T  think  they  have  some  purpose  in  sending  me 
away."  So  he  looked  bark  frec(uently  as  he  went  along,  ami  stwn 
saw  the  smoke  ascending.  Witli  excited  heart  he  turned  and  ran 
Lrfrk  MS  fijsf  as  he  rouhl  j]:o.  When  ho  made  his  appeuraiire  the 
people  formed  a  circle  and  tried  to  shut  him  away  from  the  burning 
body.  "Let  me  see  my  brother!  Let  me  see  with  one  eye!''  he 
cried  as  he  rolled  upon  the  ground.  No  one  would  listen  to  him,  so 
he  ran  roimd  and  round  the  circle  seeking  an  opening.  •  There  was  a 
weak  spot  in  the  cordon  where  two  short  men  were  standing,  and  he 
jumped  over  their  heads,  bit  out  the  heart  of  the  burning  body,  and 
ran  away  with  it.  The  people  pursued,  but  Coyote  outstripped 
them.  South  of  the  Sierra  Estrella  Coyote  stopped  and  laid  the  heart 
upon  the  an  bush,  but  the  people  came  up  and  he  fled  again.  To  this 
day  that  halting  place  is  called  An6kam  Tcukwoanyik,  Place  of  the 

a  <' When  Matyayela  died,  Mustam-ho,  by  his  direction,  started  in  to  cremate  him.  The  Coyote  wanted 
to  eat  the  corpse.  At  that  time  there  was  no  Are  on  earth.  The  Blue  Fly  put  a  star  in  the  sky;  '  Go 
over  there  and  get  me  some  of  that  fire/  he  said  to  the  Coyote.  The  Coyote  was  fooled,  and  scampered 
off  to  bring  in  the  star.  He  didn't  know  that  the  Blue  Fly  had  learned  the  art  of  rubbing  sticks  together 
and  making  fire.     While  he  was  gone  the  Blue  Fly  made  a  big  fire  and  Matyavela  was  burnt  up. 

"The  Coyote  happened  to  look  back;  he  saw  the  blaze,  and  knew  that  something  was  up.  He  came 
back  on  the  full  run.  All  the  animals  were  present  at  the  funeral;  they  saw  the  Coyote  returning,  and 
formed  a  ring  round  the  fire  to  keep  him  away  from  the  corpse. 

"  The  Coyote  ran  round  the  ring  until  he  came  to  the  Badger,  who  was  very  short.  The  Coyote 
jumped  over  him,  seized  the  heart  of  Matyavela,  which  was  the  only  part  not  burnt  up,  and  made  off 
with  it.  He  burnt  his  mouth  in  doing  this,  and  it's  black  to  this  day."  John  0.  Bourke,  Notes  on  the 
Cosmogony  and  Theogony  of  the  Mohave  Indians  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  Arizona,  Journal  of  American 
Folk-Lore,  ii.  188. 
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Uprooted  An  Bush.  Near  Kih&toak'  he  stopped  again  upon  a 
mountam  to  eat  the  heart,  but  he  saw  that  it  was  covered  with  ashes, 
so  he  shook  it  and  the  ashes  fell  and  covered  the  mountain,  so  that  it 
is  white  to  this  day,  and  is  called  Gray  mountain.  Again  the  people 
overtook  Coyote,  and  he  ran  northward  across  the  Gila,  where  he  ate 
the  heart,  and  as  he  did  so  the  grease  fell  upon  every  stone  of  the 
mountain,  which  accounts  for  its  appearance  and  the  name  it  bears 
to  this  day — Mo'hat6k,  Greasy  mountain.  From  that  place  Coyote 
ran  to  live  in  the  sea  in  the  south. 

Now  the  tribes  of  men  began  to  learn  how  they  should  provide  for 
themselves,  how  they  might  gather  food,  hunt,  and  till  the  soil. 
Mavit,  Puma,  and  Rsu-u-ft,  Wolf,  joined  their  fortimes  and  went 
hunting  together.  One  day  Wolf  said,  *'I  wonder  where  is  our 
brother.  Coyote;  suppose  I  call  him.''  So  he  took  the  kidney  of  a  deer 
and  roasted  it  and  the  wind  carried  the  appetizing  odor  toward  the 
south.  When  Coyote  smelled  it  he  said,  ''Surely,  these  are  my  broth- 
ers, who  wish  me  to  return.''  So  he  ran  to  the  place  where  Puma 
and  Wolf  were  living.  When  he  reached  them  he  was  in  great  dis- 
tress, for  when  he  ate  food  it  fell  from  him  as  wheat  falls  from  the 
broken  sack.  Finally,  Puma  and  Wolf  stitched  his  skin  until  it 
retained  the  food  he  ate.  Then  they  all  went  in  search  of  wives. 
Coyote  found  a  woman  and  called  to  the  others,  who  came  to  see  her. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Puma,  but  Coyote  said  he  would  take  her  home. 
On  the  way  he  fell  and  pretended  to  be  in  great  pain.  The  woman 
was  frightened  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  Coyote  said,  '*!  shall  not 
get  well  imless  you  strip  off  my  clothing  and  your  own  and  carry  me 
on  your  back  for  a  few  yards.  That  is  the  way  my  brothers  treated 
me  when  I  was  in  this  condition  before."  So  she  obeyed  and  made 
their  clothing  into  a  bundle,  which  she  carried  on  her  head,  as  is  the 
Pima  custom.  Coyotem  humeris  sustulit,  sed  cum  paucos  modo 
passus  ingressa  esset,  ''Siste!  Siste!"  exclamavit  Coyote,  ''Doleo; 
paulum  me  dimitte."  Ubi  quod  poposcit  fecerat,  copulare  potuit. 
Mulierem  turpiter  dum  domum  iebant  Coyote  egit.  This  was  the 
cause  of  much  trouble,  for  she  belonged  to  a  tribe  that  had  great  magic 
power.  They  tried  to  induce  her  to  return,  but  she  would  not.  Fur- 
thermore, Puma  refused  to  restore  her  to  her  friends.  Then  the  Rsar- 
siikatc  A-&tam,°  magicians,  revenged  themselves  by  driving  the  deer, 
the  antelope,  and  every  animal  that  is  swift  of  foot  and  soft  of  fur  and 
useful  to  human  kind  into  a  cave  in  the  Aloam  or  Yellow  moimtain, 
which  lies  south  of  the  present  Pimeria  and  northeast  of  Baboquivari. 
This  deprived  the  tribes  of  men  of  their  chief  support,  and  messengers 
were  sent  to  see  if  some  means  could  not  be  foimd  by  which  the  impris- 
oned animals  could  be  liberated.     One  by  one  these  agents  failed  to 

a  The  mirage  that  distorts  the  early  morning  landscape  in  Pimerfa  is  called  rsarsOkatc,  and  it  is 
b^eved  that  it  is  the  spirits  of  the  ancient  magicians  returned  to  earth . 
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accomplish  the  task  assigned  to  them.  Year  after  year  they  returned 
without  success.  At  last  Coyote  wag  sent  to  liberate  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cave,  who  exclaimed  as  they  saw  hiin  coming,  *'Now^  we  have 
a  visitor  who  will  do  us  harm."  They  thought  to  appease  his  appe- 
tite by  offering  a  piece  of  meat  in  the  hope  that  he  would  eat  it  and  go 
away.  "WTien  Coyote  had  roasted  the  meat  in  the  fire  and  looked 
about  him,  he  saw  the  gate  of  the  cave  and  this  is  what  happened: 
*  ^  Where  shall  I  put  this  meat  1  It  is  hot.  Where  shall  I  put  it?  It  is 
hot/'  he  said,  and  then  ran  straight  to  the  door  of  the  cave.  Before 
the  occupants  could  recover  from  their  al^rm  he  threw  open  the  door 
and  out  swarmed  the  deer  and  other  game  animals  as  pour  forth  the 
bees  from  a  newly  opened  hive. 

Coyote  ran  for  his  life  and  the  people  pursued  him,  but  heesci^>ed 
and  w^ent  to  live  in  the  water  in  the  west. 

Wlien  A-anhitilpakl  SiVan^,  Fea ther*brea thing  Si' van J^,  was  a  boy 
I  he  was  mischievous  and  troubled  his  grandmother.  He  wont  to  the 
cave  of  the  Winds  and  saw  the  bow.  He  made  one  Uke  it  and  showed 
it  to  his  fellows,  but  they  handleil  it  and  so  took  away  its  power.  He 
made  several  bows,  but  the  people  ruined  them  by  looking  at  them 
or  handling  them.  At  last  they  ceased  troubling  him  and  he  was  able 
to  kill  rabbi t.s  and  give  them  away. 

Seeing  that  he  was  a  good  shot,  the  people  told  him  to  take  his  stand 
at  the  two  hills  and  close  the  gap.  He  went  as  directed,  but  instead 
of  shooting  the  deer  as  they  were  driven  past  he  paid  do  attention  to 
them,  but  occupied  himself  in  building  a  fence  of  brush  from  one  hill 
*to  llie  other. 

Again  they  told  him  to  perch  in  a  tree  above  a  game  trail  and  watch 
for  anything  that  might  pass  under  him.  He  did  so  and  saw  the  game 
running,  but  did  not  shoot. 

A  third  time  they  drove  the  animals  toward  him  and  instructed  him 
to  shoot  the  pregnant  ones,  as  they  would  be  fat.  He  took  his  place 
and  shot  a  pregnant  woman  instead  of  a  doe. 

The  fourth  time  they  told  him  to  shoot  an  old  one  (meaning  a  deer 
with  large  antlers),  and  he  killed  an  old  man. 

Then  he  showed  that  he  had  magic  power,  for  he  was  able  to  go  out 
and  bring  in  deer  without  taking  days  of  time  like  other  hunters.  He 
built  a  house  (Va'-aki,  now  one  of  the  ruins  of  Salt  river),  married,  and 
settled  down.  Vantre  was  a  thief,  gambler,  liar,  and  profligate  who 
came  to  the  house  of  A-anhittlpakX  Si'van^^,  who,  knowing  his  char- 
acter, did  not  wish  to  see  him.  Vantre  brought  four  reeds  filled  with 
tobacco,  lighted  one,  and  smoked  it.  A-anhittlpakI  Si'van^^  would 
not  speak  to  him  and  Vantre  finally  went  away.  This  happened  three 
nights,  but  not  a  word  was  spoken  until  the  fourth  night,  when 
A-anhitQpakl  told  Vantre  he  would  be  his  friend  if  Vantre  would  stop 
lying,  stealing,   and  the  like.      He  would  make  the  sticks  called 
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ki'^tcs,  and  with  them  Vantre  might  win  if  he  wished  to  gamble.  He 
placed  such  magic  power  in  the  markings  on  the  sticks  that  no  one 
could  win  from  Vantre.  Elder  Brother  recognized  the  power  in  the 
sticks  and  told  the  people  that  they  were  powerless  to  win  from  Van- 
tre. Elder  Brother  told  the  man  at  whose  house  Vantre  gambled 
that  if  he  would  let  his  son  and  daughter  work  for  him  (Elder  Brother) , 
he  would  arrange  it  so  that  Vantre  could  not  win  from  others.  The 
man  agreed.  Elder  Brother  sent  the  son  to  a  roosting  place  of  large 
birds  to  get  feathers.  The  boy  brought  the  feathers  to  the  house. 
The  girl  was  told  to  singe  the  feathers,  grind  them  into  a  powder,  and 
mix  them  with  some  pinole. 

The  next  day  Vantre  came  to  the  same  place  to  gamble.  Elder 
Brother  said  to  the  young  woman,  ''Go  to  the  pool  with  your  kid^hd, 
and  ollas.  Take  the  pinole  and  make  it  ready  when  Vantre  goes 
there.''  She  followed  Elder  Brother's  directions  and  went  to  get 
the  water.  Vantre  said  to  the  man  with  whom  he  had  been  playing 
on  previous  days,  ''I  am  going  to  the  pool  to  get  a  drink  of  water 
before  we  begin  playing."  The  others  told  him  to  go  into  the  house 
to  ^et  the  drink,  but  he  went  off,  saying  that  he  wished  to  see  the 
young  woman.  When  he  came  to  her  he  said  he  wanted  her  for 
his  wife,  but  she  replied  that  she  would  not  make  any  promises 
unless  he  drank  her  pinole.  So  Vantre  was  glad  to  take  the  drink. 
The  first  swallow  seemed  sour  or  bitter,  but  he  took  a  second,  a 
third,  and  a  fourth  drink.  The  moment  he  took  the  fourth  drink 
feathers  began  to  appear  upon  his  body;  these  grew  out  at  once 
and  he  became  a  large  eagle.  The  young  woman  took  her  basket, 
returned  to  the  village,  and  told  what  had  happened.  The  people 
then  took  their  bows  and  arrows,  went  to  the  pool,  and  there  found 
the  eagle  sitting  on  the  bank.  They  surrounded  him,  but  he  flew 
away  and  found  refuge  in  the  mountains,  whence  he  came  from 
time  to  time  to  carry  away  men  and  women  to  his  hidins:  place. 
As  their  numbers  decreased  the  people  cried  out  for  help  to  Elder 
Brother,  who  said  he  would  kill  the  eagle  after  four  days.  He  told 
the  people  to  watch  a  sharp-pointed  moimtain  after  his  departure 
and  if  a  cloud  appeared  at  the  left  of  the  peak  they  would  know 
that  he  had  been  killed;  if  the  cloud  appeared  at  the  right  they 
would  know  that  he  had  done  some  great  thing.  Eagle  was  so  large 
and  strong  that  when  he  sat  on  the  mountain  top  it  broke  beneath 
his  weight.  It  used  to  be  all  flat  and  smooth,  but  it  was  his  sitting 
on  it  that  made  the  peaks  and  rough  places.  When  arrows  were  shot 
at  him  he  caught  them  in  his  hand.  (This  must  be  a  true  story,  for 
there  is  a  picture  of  him  with  the  arrows  in  his  hand,  on  the  dollar. 
So  the  Americans  must  have  known  about  him.) 
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When  Eagle  was  away  Earth  Doctor  climbed  the  cliffs  to  his 
bouse,  siligmg  bs  he  ascended: 

Up  th(?  diff ,  Mteep  and  ffniooth, 

Up  llie  cliff,  steep  and  snicirAh, 
Up  the  cliff,  etet^p  and  siuttatb, 

Climbe  Ekk^r  Brother. 
With  hirt  ftiiitiing  pfjwer, 

Up  the  cliff,  steop  and  snicmth, 
Up  tlie  cliff,  steep  and  smooth, 

He  clim>Wt  8^tq>  by  ntep- 

H(*  iheii  carried  on  the  folliiwing  etmversation  with  Eagle'is  wife: 

'^Can  this  baby  talk?-- 

"No;  he  doesnH  say  very  jiineh  aru!  tloesn't  seem  to  know  any* 
thing;  he's  too  small,-' 

''Does  Eagle  ever  sleep  in  the  daytime ?" 

•*No,  not  very  often:  but  sometimes,  if  I  sit  doTiTi  ^4th  Wm  and 
scratch  hi.s  head,  he  will  go  to  sWp/' 

'^Do  that  next  time  I  come," 

At  that  moment  Eagle  was  again  heard  approaching  with  a  roar 
that  shook  the  mountain  like  a  tree  in  the  wind-  He  brought  four 
living  men,  whom  he  threw  from  a  distance  upon  the  rock^  where 
thi?y  lay  groaning  for  a  time  before  breathing  their  la.st.  Eagle 
a^skeil  his  wife  if  anyl)OL!y  had  be^n  there  and  she  said  no  one  was 
about,  He  declared  that  he  smeUed  some  one,  but  iinally  concluded 
that  he  had  been  mistaken.  After  lie  had  eaten  he  lay  <iown,  and 
p^  sht*  sang  the  following  Sim^  and  rubbed  liis  head  he  quickly  went 
to  sleep: 

Haya  yakahai  yahai  mo!    Hay  a  yakahai  mo! 

I  am  sleepy,  I  am  sleepy. 
Haya  yakahai  yahai  mo!     I  am  sleepy. 

When  Eagle  returned,  the  baby  tried  to  tell  him  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  his  father  inquired,  ^'What  made  him  say  that?  He 
never  talked  that  way  before ;  besides,  I  smell  somebody.  Some  one 
must  have  been  here/^ 

^  *  No,  nobody ;  we  have  been  here  alone/' 

Then  in  the  form  of  a  fly  Earth  Doctor  concealed  himself  among 
the  dead  bodies  that  were  corded  up  like  wood  and  sang: 

Himovali!    Die  fly!    Himovali!    Die  flyl 

I  shall  sleep!     I  shall  sleep! 
Himovali!     Let  die!     I  am  drowsy. 

I  will  sleep!     Buzz-z! 

When  he  had  gone  to  sleep  she  began  to  whistle.  He  awoke  and 
said: 

''What  made  you  whistle  like  that?" 

''Oh,  nothing;  I  was  just  playing  with  the  baby;  that's  all." 
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So  he  went  to  sleep  again  and  again  she  whistled ;  he  awoke  again 
and  asked: 

"Why  did  you  whistle?^' 

''Oh,  I  was  just  playing  with  the  baby." 

So  the  third  time  he  went  sound  asleep,  and  she  whistled  softly, 
but  he  did  not  awake.  Then  she  whistled  louder  and  Elder 
Brother  came  out  and  resumed  his  natural  form.  He  beat  the 
head  of  Eagle  imtil  it  was  flat.  He  cut  Eagle's  throat  and  that  of 
his  son,  sprinkled  their  blood  upon  the  dead  bodies,  whereon  they 
all  regained  their  lives.  He  asked  them  where  they  belonged,  and 
on  finding  where  each  lived  he  sent  him  home.  When  he  came  to 
the  last  bodies  he  found  that  they  spoke  a  different  tongue,  so  he  sent 
them  to  a  distant  land,  where  they  practised  their  peculiar  customs. 
The  Pimas  suppose  that  these  were  the  whites,  who  became  white 
from  lying  under  the  others  until  decayed.** 

Elder  Brother  then  went  home  and  told  the  people  how  to  conduct 
themselves  when  they  had  killed  an  enemy,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  Apaches.  On  his  return  he  found  the  people  singing  and  dancing. 
He  arranged  four  periods,  and  each  period  contained  four  days.  So 
to  this  day  the  man  who  kills  an  Apache  must  live  sixteen  days  in 
the  woods  and  subsist  upon  pinole. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  here  the  people  about  Baboqui- 
vari  wished  to  have  Elder  Brother  come  to  them. 

At  the  time  when  Elder  Brother  transformed  Vantre  into  an  eagle 
strange  things  happened  to  the  people  of  Casa  Grande.  There  is  a 
game  called  t&kal  played  by  the  women.  One  day  the  women  were 
playing  t&kal,  and  among  them  was  the  daughter  of  Si'al  Tcu'-utak 
Si'van^.  Suddenly  a  strange  little  green  lizard  dropped  in  front  of 
her  while  she  was  standing  among  the  other  women.  The  earth 
about  the  spot  became  like  the  green  part  of  the  rainbow.  They  dug 
there  and  found  some  green  stones  (stcu'-uttQk  h&'tai'),  which  became 
very  useful  for  necklaces  and  ear  pendants. 

There  were  people  living  at  some  tanks  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains  (Ta'-at6kam)  north  of  Picacho,  and  among  them  was  a 
man  named  Tarsnamkam,  Meet  the  Sun.  He  saw  the  beautiful  stones 
used  at  Casa  Grande  and  wished  to  get  some  of  them ;  but  how  was 


a"  Mr  J.  D.  Walker,  an  old  resident  of  the  vicinity  of  Casa  Grande,  who  has  been  to  me  personally 
an  excellent  friend  and  valuable  Informant,  told  me  this  tale: 

" '  The  Gila  Pimas  claim  to  have  been  created  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  After  residing  there  for  some 
time  a  great  flood  came  that  destroyed  the  tribe,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  called  Ci-ho.  He  was 
of  small  stature  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Pimas.  The  tribe,  beginning  to  grow  in  num- 
bers, built  the  villages  now  in  ruins  and  also  spread  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  But  there  appeared 
a  monstrous  eagle,  which,  occasionally  assuming  the  shape  of  an  old  woman,  visited  the  pueblos  and 
stole  women  and  children,  carrying  them  to  his  abode  in  an  inaccessible  cliff.  On  one  occasion  the 
eagle  9eij:ed  a  girl  with  the  intention  of  making  of  her  his  wife.  Ci-ho  thereupon  went  to  the  cliff,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  climb.  The  girl,  who  was  still  alive,  shouted  down  to  him  the  way  of  making 
the  ascent.  When  the  eagle  came  "back  Ci-ho  slew  him  with  a  sword,  and  thus  lil)erated  his  people 
from  the  scourge.'  "    A.  F.  Bandelier,  Papers  Archeol.  Inst.,  ser.  iv,  pt.  u,  462-463. 
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he  to  do  it?  He  made  a  fine  green  bird,  stcu-ut^  o'-oftk,  parrot,  and 
sent  it  to  Caaa  Grande,  telling  it  to  swallow  all  the  green  stones  it 
couhl  find  about  the  houses.  The  parrot  went  to  Casa  Grande  and 
was  found  one  day  by  the  daughter  of  Si'al  Tctr'-utak  Si'van^.  The 
bird  was  kept  several  days,  but  it  would  not  eat,  sa  it  was  turned 
loose.  It  went  about  until  it  found  a  piece  of  turquoise^  which  it 
swallowed.  The  daughter  of  Si'al  Tcu'-utak  Si'van^  saw  this  and 
told  her  father^  who  directed  her  to  give  the  bird  all  the  turquoises 
she  could  find  in  the  house.  The  people  gathered  to  see  the  bird 
that  at©  stones,  but  as  soon  as  it  had  eaten  until  it  was  full  to  the 
mouth  it  flew  away.  Taranamkam  was  glad  to  see  it  come  safely 
home.  The  parrot  vomited  the  stones^  wliieh  its  oi^Tier  gave  to  the 
people  to  use^  and  there  were  plenty  for  all.  Si'al  Tcu'-utak  Si'van^ 
was  angry  when  he  leametl  that  the  bird  had  been  sent  to  steal  all 
his  turquoises.  He  sent  the  rain  for  four  periods,  tir  sixteen  days,  to 
destroy  Tarsnamkanij  but  the  latter  also  possessed  magic  power  and 
was  not  injured.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteen  clays  Tarsnanikam  sent 
a  man  with  a  fine  football  (rso'nyikh  ol) ,  directing  him  to  give  it  to 
Si'al  Tcu'-utak  Si'van^'s  daughter,  whose  name  was  Pia  K6iilkam 
Of'(i).  The  messenger  went  near  the  woman's  house  aa  she  was  at 
work  and  kicked  the  ball  so  that  it  rolled  close  to  her.  She  took  it 
up  and  hid  it  xmder  her  dress  and  told  the  man  there  had  been  no  ball 
there  when  he  came  up  to  inc|uire  about  it*  He  declared  that  it 
stopped  close  by  her,  but  she  again  said  no,  she  had  seen  no  football. 
The  man  went  off,  but  the  young  woman  called  to  him  to  come  and 
get  his  funtbidl.  Wlien  he  came  back  she  searched  for  the  ball,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  found.  It  had  gone  into  her  womb  and  become  a 
child.  When  this  child  was  bom  it  was  a  strange-looking  creature. 
The  people  wanted  to  destroy  it,  but  the  mother  said  it  was  her  child 
arid  she  wished  to  care  for  it. 

The  people  wished  to  destroy  the  child,  because  it  had  long  claws 
instead  of  fingers  and  toes;  its  teeth  were  long  and  sharp,  like  those 
of  a  dog.  They  gave  it  the  name  of  H&-&k,  meaning  something 
dreadful  or  ferocious.  This  female  child  grew  to  maturity  in  three 
or  four  years'  time.  She  ate  anything  she  could  get  her  hands  on, 
either  raw  or  cooked  food.  The  people  tried  to  kill-her,  because  she 
killed  and  ate  their  children.  She  went  to  the  mountain  Ta'-attlkam 
and  lived  there  for  a  while  in  a  cave.  Then  she  went  to  Baboquivari 
for  a  time  and  then  to  Poso  Verde,  where  she  was  killed  by  Elder 
Brother.  As  Elder  Brother  and  the  people  were  preparing  to  over- 
come the  magic  power  of  H&-&k  they  sang  together: 

Dazzling  power  has  Elder  Brother, 
Mastering  the  winds  with  song. 
•  Swiftly  now  we  come  together, 

Singing  to  gain  control. 
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Kovakova,  kovakova, 

Kovakova,  kovakova. 
Singing  on  the  summit 

Of  great  Mo'^tOk  mountain, 
Anayokima,  anayokima,  hayokuna. 
Sacred  pipe  of  Tcu-unaraat, 

Sleep-inducing  sacred  pipe, 
Anayokima,  anayokuna,  hayokuna. 

B&'dk  flees  from  her  pursuers, 
But  her  spring  and  mortar  stay. 

Throw  a  great  stone! 
Throw  a  great  stone! « 

The  blue  owl  is  brightest^ 
Throw  a  great  stone! 

The  blue  owl  is  brightest, 
Throw  a  great  stone. 

When  he  killed  H&-&k  a  great  feast  was  made,  just  as  when  Eagle 
was  killed,  and  to  this  day  the  cave  remains  there  where  H&-&k  was 
killed,  and  2  or  3  miles  distant  is  a  stone  inclosure,  H&-&k  moakkiit, 
Place  where  Hk-kk  was  killed.  The  people  formerly  placed  offer- 
ings within  the  inclosure  to  bring  them  good  luck. 

Another  version  of  the  same  story  states  that  VaktcuktcXthftp,  the 
mosquito  hawk,  wished  to  marry  the  virgin  at  Casa  Blanca,  who  had 
many  suitors.  He  went  to  the  Sun,  who  gave  him  a  many-colored 
ball,  which  he  took  to  the  woman  Pia  K6nXkam  Of'(i).  When  near 
her  he  kicked  it  as  the  Pimas  do  the  kicking  ball,  so  that  it  rolled 
near  her.  She  placed  it  in  the  fold  of  her  blanket  and  became 
pregnant. 

After  H6ir&k  was  killed  the  people  were  invited  to  come  and  partake 
of  the  feast  which  had  been  cooked  there.  One  old  woman  and  her 
two  grandsons  were  not  invited  to  come.  When  the  feast  was  over 
she  told  her  grandsons  to  go  and  see  if  they  could  find  any  of  Hft-Ak's 
blood,  and  if  so  to  bring  it  to  her.  After  the  boys  had  brought  the  few 
drops  of  blood  which  they  found  among  the  rocks  she  put  it  into  a 
dish  and  told  them  to  look  at  it  after  four  days.  When  they  did  so 
they  found  two  eggs  in  the  dish.  On  reporting  this  to  their  grand- 
mother she  told  them  to  look  again  after  four  more  days.  When  they 
looked  they  saw  two  little  birds,  at  which  their  grandmother  told  them 
to  look  again  at  the  end  of  four  days.  When  they  came  to  look  they 
found  two  very  beautiful  birds.  After  four  days  the  people  came  and 
tried  to  destroy  the  grandmother  and  the  boys  in  order  to  get  the 
birds.  The  old  woman  told  her  grandsons  that  after  another  four 
days  the  people  would  come  and  take  their  birds  away.  So  they  must 
take  them  at  night  to  a  distant  land  and  set  them  free  there.  She  said 
that  when  they  returned  they  would  find  her  dead,  as  the  people 
would  have  killed  her. 

•  The  stone  referred  to  is  the  one  thrown  against  the  cave  walls  by  Hi-&k  when  she  was  entrapped. 
In  pnot  of  the  story  we  may  see  the  stone  there  to  the  present  day. 
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After  the  people  had  killed  Hli-fi-k  they  followed  the  tracks  of  the 
boysj  who  had  ^one  toward  the  east  witli  their  parrots.  The  pur- 
suers raised  a  cloud  of  dust  as  they  went  along,  which  he t rayed  their 
presence  on  the  trail  to  the  boys,  who  exclaimed^  "What  shall  we  do!" 
At  lengtli  they  set  free  the  parrots,  which  flew  up  into  the  mountains, 
where  they  concealed  themselves  in  the  forest,  Follovting  their  ex- 
ample, the  boys  hastened  to  the  same  place,  where  they  successfully 
eluded  the  pursuers.  After  the  people  had  abandoned  the  search  the 
boys  went  back  to  their  former  home  and  found  that  their  grand- 
mother had  been  killed.  She  liad  left  directions  which  they  carried 
out.  They  gave  the  body  proper  burial  in  the  sand.  At  the  end  of 
four-day  periods  she  had  told  them  to  visit  her  grave  until  they  saw  a 
plant  growing  out  of  it;  four  days  after  it  appeared  they  were^  to 
gather  the  leaves,  and  in  time  they  w^onld  learn  what  was  to  be  done 
with  them.  The  boy 8  obeyed  her  commands  and  obtained  tobacco, 
wliich  they  learned  to  use  through  the  instruction  of  Elder  Brother. 

After  killing  Hl-^k  Elder  Brother  made  his  home  at  Babotpiivari 
for  some  time.  Hearing  of  the  fact  that  the  boys  were  living  alone  at 
their  old  home,  he  visited  them.  He  inquired  about  their  welfare  and 
seemed  to  be  disposed  to  befriend  them.  Finding  the  tobacco  leaves, 
he  inquired  if  they  had  been  ased  yet,  and  was  assured  that  they  had 
not  been.  Elder  Brother  then  revealed  the  purpose  for  which  the 
leaves  had  been  intended,  '* These  are  to  be  roUed  in  com  husks  and 
smoked,"  said  he;  "I  will  give  you,  also,  earth  flowers''  t^  mix  with 
the  tobacco  when  you  smoke  if  yon  desire  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
women."  TTr  shdwcd  them  how  to  collect  the  liiirk  of  the  tree  which 
induces sleep.^  "Make  this  into  a  powder,"  said  he,  "and  when  you 
wish  to  overpower  anyone  just  shake  this  before  them."  Then  Elder 
Brother  left  the  youths,  who  followed  his  instructions  and  found  the 
love  philter  and  the  sleeping  powder  to  be  irresistible.  But  the  peo- 
ple were  incensed  at  their  use  of  the  charms  and  finally  killed  them. 

Elder  Brother  continued  to  live  in  the  cave  at  Baboquivari  for 
some  time.  He  went  about  the  country  from  village  to  village  seeking 
to  do  mischief.  He  sang  the  song  of  the  menstrual  period  and  accom- 
panied it  by  reviling  the  family  of  the  young  girls.  At  last  the  people 
could  endure  his  pranks  no  longer  and  drove  him  away.  He  went  to 
Mo'hatftk  moimtain,  north  of  the  Gila,  and  the  people  there  gathered 
to  destroy  him. 

Elder  Brother  went  into  his  house  and  the  people  came  and  clubbed 
him  to  death.     They  pounded  his  head  until  it  was  flat,  then  dragged 

a  Tcuumt  hidiik,  a  whitish  lichen  gathered  by  the  Pimas  and  kept  In  little  bags  or  in  hollow  reeds 
3  or  4  inches  long. 

bKA'sUakiil  ("to make  sleep"),  said  by  the  Papagos  to  stand  on  a  mountain  about  40  miles  south- 
west of  Poso  Verde.  So  powerful  is  it  supposed  to  be  that  those  who  go  to  gather  the  bark  are  oyeicome 
with  sleep  if  they  do  not  hasten  when  cutting  it. 
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him  into  the  woods  and  left  him  there.  The  news  was  spread  about 
the  country  that  he  was  dead,  but  the  next  day  he  reappeared  among  the 
people.  They  were  afraid,  but  gathered  together  and  killed  him  again. 
After  carrying  him  to  the  woods  they  cut  his  flesh  and  scattered  the 
pieces,  pounded  his  bones  into  powder  and  cast  it  to  the  winds,  but 
the  next  day  at  the  same  hour  he  was  about  among  them  again. 
Again  they  killed  him,  and  this  time  his  body  was  burned  to  ashes. 
Yet  he  was  among  them  the  next  day  as  before.  Then  a  great  council 
was  called  and  they  discussed  plans  for  getting  rid  of  Elder  Brother. 
Some  declared  that  if  they  did  not  kill  him  the  fourth  time  they  would 
never  kill  him.  So  they  called  on  Vulture,  who  had.  been  saved  with 
Elder  Brother  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  thinking  that  he  must  have 
magic  power  or  he  would  not  have  survived  the  flood. 

Vulture  was  a  man  who  transformed  himself  into  a  bird  with  his 
own  magic  power  and  had  gone  through  the  openings  in  the  sky  and 
thus  saved  himself  from  destruction  during  the  flood.  After  he 
came  down  from  the  sky  he  wandered  about  the  country  and  finally 
built  a  va'-aki,  magic  house,  the  ruins  of  which  yet  remain,  south  of 
where  Phoenix  now  stands,  between  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers. 

Vulture  was  living  in  this  va'-aki  when  the  people  came  to  him 
with  their  complaints  concerning  Elder  Brother.  They  asked  if  he 
could  do  anything  to  help  them.  Vulture  said  he  had  never  used 
his  magic  power,  but  he  would  test  it.  He  asked  the  people  to  come 
to  his  va'-akI  and  he  would  make  the  trial  in  their  presence. 

After  the  people  had  gathered  in  the  house  and  the  doors  had  been 
closed  he  brought  on  darkness  with  his  magic  power  while  it  was 
yet  daytime.  The  darkness  was  so  heavy  that  the  people  could  see 
nothing.  A  beam  of  light  arose  which  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
until  during  the  second  night  of  their  sojourn  in  the  house  it  became 
as  brilliant  as  sunlight.  There  were  four  colors,  four  threads  of 
light,  that  extended  upward  until  they  reached  the  sun.  Vulture 
then  ascended  each  thread  in  turn,  telling  the  people  that  he  must 
have  magic  power  or  he  could  not  have  done  so.  He  told  the  people 
that  in  four  days  Elder  Brother  would  fall  dead.  On  the  fourth 
night  he  reached  the  sun  and  remained  there.  All  the  people  who 
were  in  the  va'-akI  saw  these  miracles  performed. 

Vulture  told  the  sun  to  spit  on  the  house  of  Elder  Brother ,<»  on  the 
four  pools  of  water  at  the  va'-akI  where  Elder  Brother  kept  his 
magic  power,  on  his  dwelling  places  so  that  heat  might  fall  upon  him 
and  smother  him.  The  sun  did  as  he  requested.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  four  days  Elder  Brother  acted  like  a  lunatic.  The  heat 
became  so  intense  that  the  cool  fountains  became  boiling  water  and 
he  was  finally  suffocated. 

a  Said  by  Thin  Leather  to  be  in  the  Estreiia  mountains.    Antonio  thinJcs  it  is  in  Baboquivari 
mountain. 
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After  his  death  hia  skeleton  was  exposed  for  a  long  time,  until  one 
day  some  boys  were  playing  near  where  it  lay.  They  heard  a  strange 
noisB  like  thunder  that  shook  the  earth,  though  there  were  no  clouds 
in  the  sk^^.  The  boys  saw  tliat  Elder  Brother  was  regaining  life  and 
power.  He  sat  up  and  rocked  back  and  forth  like  a  drunken  person. 
The  boys  ran  and  told  their  story  to  the  people,  who  were  perplexed 
and  alarmed.  They  gathered  together,  bringing  all  their  weapons^ 
and  fuially  surrounded  Elder  Brother,  who  was  by  this  time  in  full 
possession  of  his  power.  As  the  people  came  about  him  with  their 
bows  and  arrows  in  liand  he  began  to  sink  down  into  the  earth,  and 
in  spite  of  their  outcry  he  disappeared  before  their  eyes. 

Elder  Brother  sank  tlirough  the  earth  and  found  the  people  that 
Earth  Doctor  had  assisted  to  reach  tliat  side  in  order  to  escape  the 
flood.  Elder  Brother  told  the  people  there  of  his  ill  treatment  and 
asked  them  to  come  through  and  fight  with  Mm  and  to  take  the  land 
away  from  the  Indians.  After  four  months*  preparation  they  set 
out  upon  their  journey,  first  singing  the  following  song: 

We  go;  WD  go;  we  go;  wt*  go, 

Happy t  we  leave  our  horaea. 
We  gfj;  hflppily  we  gty. 
We  run;  we  run;  we  run;  we  run. 

Happy*  we  leave  our  land. 
With  pleasure  bence  we  haitten. 

Elder  Brother  told  Gopher  (TciT'oh6)  to  bore  a  hole  for  the  people 
to  come  through.  Gopher  made  a  hole  through  the  earth  like  a 
winding  stair  * 

Coyote  learned  that  these  people  were  coming  out  in  our  country 
and  he  went  about  looking  for  the  place  of  their  emergence.  He 
finally  discovered  them  coming  through  like  ants  from  their  hills. 
Elder  Brother  told  Coyote  not  to  go  near  them  untit  all  had  come 
forth.  Coyote  did  not  heed  the  caution,  but  went  and  looked  down  the 
hole  and  laughed,  which  caused  the  opening  to  close.  Five  gentes** 
had  come  out,  and  it  is  supposed  that  those  that  were  shut  in  belonged 
to  yet  other  gentes.  Upon  their  emergence  Elder  Brother  and  his  fol- 
lowers danced  and  sang  as  follows: 

Together  we  emerge  with  our  rattles; 
Together  we  emerge  with  our  rattles, 
Bright-hued  feathers  in  our  headdresses. 

With  our  nyfinj^rsa  we  went  down; 
With  our  nyfinj^trsa  we  went  down, 
Wearing  Yoku  feathers  in  our  headdresses. 

This  is  the  White  Land,  we  arrive  singing, 

Headdresses  waving  in  the  breeze. 
We  have  come!    We  have  come! 

The  land  trembles  with  our  dancing  and  singing. 

aSeep.  197. 
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On  these  Black  mountains  all  are  singing, 

Headdresses  waving,  headdresses  waving. 
We  all  rejoice!    We  all  rejoice! 

Singing,  dancing,  the  mountains  trembling. 

About  half  of  these  people  came  out  and  followed  Elder  Brother's 
leadership  until  they  had  killed  all  his  enemies  and  captured  young 
and  old  that  did  not  resist. 

Elder  Brother's  greatest  enemies  were  the  people  living  in  the  large 
pueblos,  the  ruins  of  which  yet  remain  scattered  about  the  Gila  and 
Salt  river  valleys.  He  and  his  supporters  approached  one  of  the 
easternmost  of  these  pueblos  on  the  Gila,  which  is  now  known  as  Casa 
Grande,  singing: 

Yonder  stands  the  doomed  habitation. 

About  the  pueblo  runs  its  frightened  chieftain 
In  yellow  garment  with  hand-print  decoration. 

They  attacked  and  defeated  the  forces  of  Morning-Blue  Si'van^, 
and  then  moved  about  18  miles  northwestward  to  Santan,  where  they 
sang: 

In  their  house  of  adobe  they  are  staying; 
Their  chief  with  magic  power  fears  me. 
In  their  house  of  adobe  we  see  their  chief. 

The  chief  of  this  extensive  pueblo  was  Eaa-atak  Si'van^^.  His 
forces  were  defeated  and  his  pueblo  overrun  by  Elder  Brother's  war- 
riors, who  next  moved  to  the  villages  about  4  miles  west  of  Santan, 
where  they  sang: 

Some  will  truly  see; 
Some  will  truly  see; 
Will  see  their  house 
Behind  the  okatilla  stockade. 

The  chief  of  this  place  was  called  Tcuf  Baowo  Si'van^,  and  after  he 
had  been  overcome  the  conquerors  moved  across  the  Gila  toward  the 
pueblo  of  Sweetwater,  singing  as  they  approached : 

There  is  the  land  of  many  beads. 

There  is  the  land  of  many  beads. 
Some  one  comes  forth. 

He  knows  what  will  befall  him. 

The  leader,  Ta'-a  Si'van^^,  was  easily  defeated,  whereon  the  victors 
moved  upon  the  pueblo  of  Casa  Blanca,  singing: 

It  will  be  difficult, 

It  will  be  difficult, 
To  captiu-e  this  pueblo 

With  its  magic  power. 

They  then  attacked  Tco'tc6k  T&'tai  Si'van^",  who  was  the  most 
powerful  of  aU  the  chiefs  who  ventured  to  oppose  them. 
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He  kn^w  that  they  would  def(*at  him,  yet  he  struggled  bravely  to 
SAVfr*  his  peopk  and  at  the  last  to  save  himself.  He  first  took  some 
soot  from  his  chtmney^  powdered  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand^  blew^  it 
into  the  air,  and  darkness  Immediately  fell  ho  dense  that  Elder  Brother'e 
warriors  could  see  nothing.  Tco'tcOk  T&'tai  Si' ran''  then  threw  down 
his  dwelling  and  made  Ids  way  tlirough  the  midst  of  his  enemies. 
But  the  god  of  darkness  dispelled  the  night  and  the  escaping  leader 
was  seen  in  the  distance.  Elder  Brother's  warriors  succeeded  in 
getting  ahead  of  him  and  were  about  to  surround  and  kill  Mni  when 
he  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes  and  blew  the  drtips  among  the  men 
about  hinh  Tliis  produced  a  mirage  which  conceale<l  him  from  \^ew. 
But  the  god  of  the  mirage  caused  the  veil  to  lift  and  again  he  was  seen 
fleeing  in  the  distaucc.  Again  Tco'tcQk  TSt'tai  Si'van^  was  headed 
and  in  danger j  but  this  time  he  took  out  his  reod  cigarette  and  blew 
puffs  of  smoke,  which  settled  down  upon  his  pursuers  like  a  lieavy 
fog  througli  which  he  continued  his  flight.  The  god  of  the  fog  drove 
it  into  the  ^ky  and  he  was  seen  escaping.  He  now  realized  that  he 
hatl  but  one  more  chance  for  his  life.  When  the  fog  had  formed 
clouds  in  the  sky  lie  took  his  belt  and  threw  it  upward  and  climbed 
up  and  laid  himself  against  the  clouds  as  a  rainbow.  It  w^as  impossi- 
ble for  the  god  of  tlie  rainbow  unaided  to  bring  him  down;  he  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  before  he  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
making  some  spiders  which  lie  sent  after  the  rainliow.  They  formed 
a  web  ov*er  the  bow^  and  brought  it  to  the  earth  and  destruction. 

Elder  Brotlier's  warriors  were  so  astonished  at  the  prowess  of 
Tc</tr?flk  TA'tai  Si'van^"  tlnit  they  thoitgbt  he  must  have  a  strange 
heart,  so  they  cut  it  open  to  see  and,  sure  enough,  they  found  within 
it  a  round  green  stone  about  the  size  of  a  bullet.  The  stone  is  kept 
to  this  day  in  a  medicine  basket  which  they  captured  with  his  grand- 
son. Before  he  had  undertaken  his  flight  he  had  told  the  boy, 
K4'k&nylp,  to  go  with  his  basket  and  hide  under  a  bush ;  after  the 
grandfather  should  be  killed  the  lad  should  come,  touch  him,  and 
swallow  the  odor  of  the  body  and  he  would  acquire  the  power  of 
the  Si'van^.  But  a  warrior  named  S  hohany  discovered  the  little 
Kk'kknylp  and  after  a  time  sold  him  to  the  Papago  chief,  K&k 
Si'siv6likl,  Two- Whirlwinds.  The  box  is  yet  kept  by  the  Papagos 
living  30  miles  south  of  Gila  Bend.  If  it  is  disturbed  a  severe  storm 
is  produced  and  cold  weather  prevails  in  Pima  Land. 

After  capturing  the  pueblo  at  Sweetwater  and  destroying  its  chief 
the  invaders  moved  against  Vulture's  pueblo,  6  miles  west  of  where 
they  fought  the  last  battle. 

They  then  sang: 

('hild  of  the  Ravon!     Child  of  the  Raven! 

You  of  the  dazzling  power. 
See  my  magic  power  shining  like  the  mirage. 
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Elder  Brother  told  his  army  to  capture  Vulture  alive.  '  'How  can 
we  identify  him?  We  do  not  know  him/'  said  they.  Elder  Brother 
told  them  to  capture  the  warrior  with  white  leggings;  they  were 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  Vulture.  They  obeyed  and  brought  the 
defeated  leader  to  Elder  Brother,  who  scalped  him;  this  accounts 
for  the  naked  head  of  the  vulture  of  to-day. 

Moving  on  to  Gila  Crossing,  Elder  Brother  and  his  party  sang: 

I  am  the  magician  who  with  the  sacred  pipe 

Of  Tcu-unareat  increase  my  magic  power. 
I  am  the  magician  of  the  downy  feathers. 

With  the  soothing  sacred  pipe 
I  bring  sleep  upon  my  enemy. 

In  the  battle  which  ensued  Tcu-unarsat  Si'van^  was  defeated, 
whereon  the  victors  proceeded  to  Mesa;  and  before  the  pueblo  of 
A'-an  Hi'tOpakI  Si'van^  they  sang:  » 

The  small  Blue  Eagle  alights; 

The  small  Blue  Eagle  alights. 
After  emerging  from  the  middle  of  the  land. 

To  and  fro  he  moves  before  me 
As  my  staff  already  has  foretold. 

After  capturing  this  pueblo  the  conquerors  moved  against  the 
Vi'-iki-ial  Ma'kai  Si'van^  near  Tempe,  singing: 

Look  for  him!     Look  for  him! 

Poor  distracted  enemy;  take  him! 
Poor  fear-stricken  enemy;  take  him! 

They  then  proceeded  westward  against  other  pueblos,  which  they 
destroyed,  and  afterwards  returned  to  take  possession  of  the  Gila 
valley. 

While  the  war  raged  along  the  Gila  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Salt  River  pueblos  sought  safety  in  flight  toward  the  Colorado.  They 
descended  that  stream  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  east  coast  of  which 
they  followed  for  some  distance,  then  turned  eastward  and  finally 
northeastward,  where  they  settled,  and  their  descendants  are  the  Rio 
Grande  pueblo  tribes  of  to-day. 

K&'k&nyip  married  Kold  Ha-akam,  the  daughter  of  Kkk  Si'siv6llkl, 
and  lived  with  his  father-in-law  in  the  Salt  River  valley  near  where 
Phoenix  now  stands.  There  his  wife  became  pregnant  and  would  eat 
nothing  but  green  plants  and  game  folind  in  the  mountains.  So  one 
day  K&'k&nyip  went  to  the  mountains  to  search  for  provisions  for  his 
wife.  He  killed  a  deer  which  it  took  him  some  time  to  dress.  In  the 
meantime  the  Apaches  surrounded  him.  He  fought  bravely,  but  they 
succeeded  in  killing  him.  His  father-in-law  awaited  his  coming  dur- 
ing the  evening  and  through  the  night ;  then  he  called  the  people 
together  and  told  them  that  his  son-in-law  had  disappeared.  All 
searched  until  his  body  was  found.     This  they  burned  to  ashes  before 
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returning  to  their  homes.  After  this  event  the  people  moved  south- 
ward as  far  as  Santa  Rosa.  There  K&'ka,nyTp^s  son  was  bom.  He 
was  named  Pat'  A'-anukam,  and  under  his  mother's  care  became  a 
brave  and  noted  man.  WTiile  yet  a  boy  he  one  day  accompanied  the 
people  on  a  hunting  expedition.  Some  of  the  hunters  asked  liini  many 
questions  to  learn  if  his  mother  thought  about  marrying  them.  He 
told  his  mother  about  these  inquiries^  wliich  caused  her  to  weep  bit- 
terly, Slie  told  him  how  his  fatlier  had  been  killed,  .\fter  hearing 
this  sad  story  he  went  into  the  council  house  and  told  the  people  that 
he  wished  to  see  the  springs  and  other  places  where  the  Apaches 
obtained  drinking  water^  and  also  to  see  the  trails  they  used.  Hia 
further  adventures  are  related  in  the  texts,  page  353.  ;;, 

COYOTE 

At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  earth,  Coyote  was  saved  hi  the 
manner  already  described,  and  he  again  appeared  at  the  emergence  of 
the  underworld  Pimas  that  Elder  Brother  brought  up  to  fight  his  own 
battles.  Tlien  it  was  that  Coyote  looked  dowTi  the  opening  to  see  the 
humans  struggling  upward  like  a  long  line  of  ants  ascending  a  tree,  and 
the  sight  provoked  hiin  to  laughter,  an  act  that  caused  the  earth  to 
close  up  and  prevent  many  people  from  reaching  Pima  Land .  After 
that  Coyote  disappeared  again.  Now  we  are  to  hear  the  story  of  his 
subsequent  life. 

Coyote  wandered  about  alone  somewhere  in  the  West  after  we  last 
heard  of  luiUj  until  one  day  he  made  two  other  coyotes  from  his  image, 
which  he  saw  reflected  from  the  water;  one  he  called  the  elder  brother 
or  Sandy  Coyote,  and  the  other  younger  brother  or  Yellow  Coyote. 
He  told  each  to  fetch  a  log.  When  they  brought  the  logs  he  told  them 
to  embark  upon  the  sea  and  seek  for  land  beyond  it.  They  followed 
his  directions  and  sailed  for  days  and  nights  across  the  water,  the 
younger  always  behind  the  other.     One  day  the  elder  said: 

"Younger  brother,  why  are  you  always  behind?  Why  don't  you 
come  faster ?'' 

"My  log  will  not  go  any  faster,  that  is  why  I  am  not  with  you," 
replied  Yellow  Coyote. 

"How  are  you  traveling,  with  your  eyes  wdde  open  or  with  them 
closed?" 

"My  eyes  are  closed,"  answered  Yellow  Coyote. 

"Oh,  that  is  why  you  are  so  slow.  Look  up  and  open  your  eyes  and 
your  log  will  travel  fast." 

Yellow  Coyote  opened  his  eyes,  but  when  he  looked  upon  the  water 
the  wind  blew  the  foam  into  his  face  and  blinded  him.  "I  am  blind," 
he  cried. 

Sandy  Coyote  stopped  and  tried  to  restore  his  sight,  but  without 
success,  finally  concluding  that  they  had  better  return  to  their  father 
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Coyote  for  assistance.  After  they  had  returned  to  land  and  Coyote 
had  restored  the  sight  of  Yellow  Coyote  the  two  brothers  went  to 
dwell  in  the  land  lying  between  the  Pima  country  and  the  Mohave 
territory,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  There  they  built  a 
house  with  the  doorway  toward  the  east,  as  is  the  Pima  custom. 
When  it  was  finished  Sandy  Coyote  said,  ''Go  in  and  take  your  choice 
of  sides.    You  need  only  half  the  house,  and  I  will  take  the  other  half." 

Yellow  Coyote  said,  ''You  take  your  choice  and  I  will  take  what  is 
left." 

And  so  they  continued  telling  each  other  to  go  in  and  take  the  first 
choice  until  the  house  grew  old  and  fell  down.  They  built  a  second 
house,  and  again  their  dispute  lasted  until  it  fell.  The  same  result 
was  reached  with  the  third  house,  but  when  the  fourth  was  built  the 
elder  brother  went  in  and  chose  the  south  side  of  the  house,  leaving 
the  north  side  for  the  yoimger. 

When  they  went  to  gather  the  screw  bean  the  elder  brother  took  the 
beans  on  the  south  side  of  the  trees  and  the  younger  brother  took  those 
on  the  north  side.  One  day  the  elder  said  to  the  younger,  "How  do 
the  beans  taste  on  that  side  of  the  tree." 

"They  are  very  good,"  replied  the  younger,  but  when  they  returned 
home  in  the  evening  he  was  taken  sick. 

"  It  is  caused  by  the  beans  you  ate,"  said  Sandy  Coyote.  "  The  beans 
on  the  north  side  are  not  ripened  by  the  sun  as  are  those  on  the  south 
side.  To-morrow  you  shall  see  the  difference."  And  so  the  next  day 
they  went  again  and  found  the  screw  beans  sweeter  on  the  south  side 
of  the  trees. 

Every  evening  they  sat  and  split  sticks  with  which  to  build  bins, 
log  cabin  fashion,  for  the  screw  beans  that  they  gathered.  One  day 
the  elder  brother  said,  "Let  us  play  some  kind  of  a  game  and  bet  our 
screw  beans,  and  then  we  will  not  sleep  too  soon."  So  they  made  some 
ki^tskdt.**  The  yoimger  lost  all  his  screw  beans  that  night  and  the  next 
day  the  elder  said,  "We  will  not  go  for  beans  to-day."  So  that  day 
the  younger  went  himgry ,  and  for  many  days  thereafter,  for  the  game 
of  ki'^ts  continued  until  the  beans  were  rotten  and  not  fit  to  eat.  Then 
they  wagered  their  arrows  and  other  property.  Sandy  Coyote  won 
the  arrows,  bow,  sinew,  and  feathers  belonging  to  Yellow  Coyote  and 
then  went  out  and  brought  in  all  the  large  and  fierce  animals,  but 
Yellow  Coyote  without  a  weapon  could  get  nothing  but  the  small 
creatures  which  were  of  little  use  to  him. 

In  these  straits  Yellow  Coyote  sought  the  aid  of  Finish,  who  lived 
in  the  West.  "I  need  your  help,  for  I  am  losing  a  great  deal,"  said  he. 
Finish  accompanied  Yellow  Coyote  to  the  latter' s  home.  When  they 
reached  the  house  Yellow  Coyote  went  in  first,  but  when  the  stranger 
tried  to  enter  he  was  caught  by  sticks  and  held  fast  in  the  doorway. 

a  See  p.  175. 
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He  saw  that  the  house  was  divided  into  two  parts  before  him;  even 
the  fireplace  was  dinded,  and  no  one  said  a  word  to  indicate  which 
side  he  should  enter.  For  a  lon^  time  he  was  silent.  Then  he  said: 
''What  kind  of  people  are  you  that  you  do  not  speak  to  me  I  It  is 
the  custom  to  ask  a  stranger  ^  Where  are  you  from  ? '  or,  if  they  come 
at  nighty  ^  Where  were  you  when  the  sun  went  down?'  Why  pxe  you 
not  thus  courteous?  Am  I  a  thief,  a  murderer,  or  a  ghost  that  makes 
you  speecliless  with  fright  T' 

After  the  stranger  had  spoken,  Mountain  Lion  got  up,  took  his 
tobacco,  rolled  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

**Haj  you  are  here  also,"  said  the  stranger,  *'and  have  said  nothing 
to  me/'"  But  Mountain  Lion  put  away  his  tobacco  without  oiTering 
any  to  the  other,  who  exclaimed:  'Do  you  think  I  have  no  tobacco? 
Don4  you  see  that  I  am  caught  here  in  the  door  because  1  have  so 
much  tobacco  in  my  bundle  that  it  will  not  go  through  ^"  Then 
Yellow  Coyote  invited  him  to  come  to  the  south  side  of  the  hou8*^ 

For  many  nights  they  played  different  garner,  but  Yellow  Coyote 
continued  to  lose  at  all  of  them.  At  last  he  told  Finish  that  he  had 
hit  upon  a  game  that  he  believed  they  could  win  with.  So  he  called 
Tco'kokoi,  or  Black  Beetle,  and  told  him  that  they  wanted  him  to 
nm  a  football  race  with  Vap'kai-Tki,  Duck.  When  Black  Beetle 
heard  that  the  south  division  of  the  house  wanted  him  to  run  a  race 
he  said,  ''^Hiile  you  people  were  planning  for  this  I  had  a  dream.  I 
dreamed  that  I  had  in  my  right  hand  a  jii^reen  ball,  which  I  threw  or 
kicked  with  my  right  foot  toward  the  east.  After  I  had  kicked  four 
times  1  reacht^d  the  place  where  the  sun  comes  up.  When  T  turned 
around  the  darkness  came  behind  me,  but  I  kicked  the  ball  four 
times  and  reached  the  place  where  the  sun  goes  down,  and  the  dark- 
ness did  not  catch  me.'' 

All  his  party  were  glad  to  hear  of  Black  Beetle's  dream,  saying  that 
it  was  a  sign  of  good  luck.  So  the  next  day  Yellow  Coyote  said  to 
his  brother,  ^'We  will  draw  a  line  here  for  the  starting  place.  If 
your  man  kicks  his  ball  back  over  this  line  first  he  will  be  the  winner 
and  if  my  man  kicks  his  ball  first  over  the  line  I  shall  be  the  winner." 
They  agreed  that  whoever  won  should  have  the  privilege  of  marrying 
at  the  end  of  four  days. 

Duck  and  Black  Beetle  started  off  and  ran  for  miles,  and  after  a 
long  time  the  latter  came  in,  kicking  his  ball  first  over  the  line, 
thus  winning  the  race  for  Yellow  Coyote.  At  the  end  of  the  four 
days  Sandy  Coyote  acted  in  bad  faith,  for  he  went  away  in  the  evening 
and  toward  midnight  returned  with  a  wife  whom  he  had  taken  among 
the  Va-aki  A-&p,  who  lived  northwest  of  the  Coyote  home.  Her  name 
was  Itany  Of 'I.**  Yellow  Coyote  said,  *^I  am  going  to  build  a  fire 
and  see  what  kind  of  looking  woman  my  elder  brother's  wife  is." 

a  Itany  is  the  name  given  a  saltbush,  Atriplcx  sp.,  the  seed  of  which  is  eaten  by  the  Pimas. 
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But  the  fire  would  not  bum,  and  he  got  angry,  exclaiming,  ''What 
shall  I  do  ?  Here  is  that  dirty  syphilitic  woman.  I  know  her.  I  have 
passed  her  house  many  times,  and  I  never  thought  she  was  to  be  my 
brother's  wife.  When  she  came  in  I  smelled  her  breath,  and  the 
odor  filled  the  house.  What  a  lunatic  my  brother  is  to  bring  such  a 
woman  into  the  house.''  Then  he  covered  the-  embers  of  the  smol- 
dering fire  and  laid  down  to  sleep. 

After  four  days  Yellow  Coyote  went  away  in  the  evening  toward 
the  southeast  and  came  home  with  a  wife  at  midnight.  She  belonged 
to  the  people  living  on  the  Gila  river  supposed  to  be  the  ancestors  of 
the  Pimas,  and  her  name  was  Ho-ony  Of'I,"  Com  Woman.  When 
they  entered  the  house  Sandy  Coyote  said,  '*I  am  going  to  build  a 
fire  and  see  what  kind  of  looking  woman  my  younger  brother's 
wife  is."  But  the  fire  would  not  bum,  and  he  became  angry,  ex- 
claiming, ''What  shall  I  do?  Here  is  that  dirty  syphilitic  woman. 
I  know  her.  I  have  passed  her  house  many  times,  and  I  never 
thought  she  was  to  be  my  brother's  wife.  When  she  came  in  I 
smelled  her  breath,  and  the  odor  filled  the  house.  What  a  lunatic 
my  brother  is  to  bring  such  a  woman  into  the  house."  Then  he 
covered  the  embers  of  the  fire  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 

After  a  time  they  began  to  play  ki°ts  again,  and  Yellow  Coyote 
lost  as  before.  After  he  had  lost  all  his  property  he  wagered  his  body 
and  soul,  which  Sandy  Coyote  won.  Then  the  latter  killed  him  and 
ate  his  flesh.  Yellow  Coyote's  wife  was  pregnant  at  that  time  and 
later  gave  birth  to  a  boy.  When  this  boy  was  about  nine  years  old 
he  went  out  one  day  and  met  Sandy  Coyote,  who  was  bringing  in  a 
deer  on  his  shoulders.  A  piece  of  the  deer  fat  fell,  and  the  boy  picked 
it  up,  concealing  it  in  his  armpit.  Sandy  Coyote  asked  him  if  he  had 
seen  anything  pf  the  fat,  but  the  boy  said  he  had  not.  Sandy  Coyote 
searched  him  and  found  the  fat,  which  vexed  him  so  that  he  thought 
to  treat  the  lad  as  he  had  his  father.  ''Let  us  play  ki°ts  together," 
said  he.  The  boy  told  his  mother  about  it,  and  she  cautioned  him 
not  to  gamble,  as  that  was  the  cause  of  his  father's  death.  For  fear 
that  he  might  do  so  she  took  him  that  night  away  toward  the  east. 
It  was  raining,  but  she  carried  fire  with  her  in  a  small  oUa.  She  took 
up  her  residence  in  the  Superstition  mountains,  where  they  lived  upon 
herbs  and  grass  seed.  One  day  while  the  mother  was  away  gathering 
seed  the  boy  killed  a  bird  with  his  little  bow  and  arrows.  When  she 
returned  he  declared  that  he  had  killed  a  bird,  but  she  would  not 
believe  that  he  had  done  it.  But  they  buried  the  bird  in  the  ashes 
and  ate  it.  After  that  the  boy  killed  many  birds,  rats,  cottontails, 
and  large  hares.  From  time  to  time  his  mother  made  larger  arrows 
and  a  heavier  bow  for  him.  One  day  he  came  running  to  his  mother 
asking  for  a  yet  larger  bow  that  he  might  kill  a  mule  deer.     She  told 

a  There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  wUch  of  these  two  women  was  maxried  by  Sandy  Coyote. 
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him  that  only  a  grown  man  and  not  even  he  single  handed  could  kill 
A  miLle  deer-  But  he  insisted,  sa\4ng  that  he  could  kill  it.  So  she 
made  the  large  bow%  and  he  went  away  with  it.  When  he  reached 
the  place  where  the  deer  was  and  was  creeping  close  upon  it  a  soft 
whistle  reached  his  ear.  He  looked  around  and  saw^  Mountain  Lion 
coming  toward  him.  TrVhen  Mountain  Lion  came  up  he  said,  'Wait 
heje  and  I  will  kill  the  deer  for  you/'  He  was  as  good  as  his  word 
ftnd  brought  the  deer  and  also  gave  the  boy  liis  bow,  arrows,  quiver, 
clothing,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  not  to  let  his  mother  know 
who  had  killed  the  deer,  but  to  tell  her  that  a  man  had  given  him  the 
other  things.  The  mother  went  with  the  boy  and  tried  to  find  a 
track,  but  she  could  find  nothing.  After  that  the  boy  killed  plenty 
of  deer.     One  day  he  shot  a  deer  which  escaped  with  an  arrow  in  him. 

One  day  as  Vulture  was  returning  to  his  home  near  ilaricopa  he 
saw  a  dead  deer  with  a  strange  arrow  in  it*  He  took  both  deer^s 
meat  and  arrow  home  with  him  and  showed  it  to  the  people  who 
gatliered  according  to  their  custom  about  him*  He  asked  whose 
arrow  it  was,  but  no  one  could  tell  him.  Sandy  Coyote  was  ui  the 
company  and  recognized  the  arrow;  but  was  too  much  ashamed  to 
speak.  Then  Vulture  said,  '*I  think  I  know  the  arrow.  I  have 
heard  of  a  boy  living  in  the  west  who  was  ill  treated,  so  that  he  and 
Ms  mother  were  driven  away  to  the  mountains.  I  think  they  must 
have  found  a  home  somewhere  in  this  country,  for  this  is  his  arrow\" 

Sandy  Co^^ote  admitted  that  it  was  his  son's  [nephew's]  arrow. 
**Give  it  to  me,  and  I  mil  some  day  go  there  and  give  it  to  him/'  he 
said.  The  next  day  Sandy  Coyote  searched  for  and  found  his  broth- 
er's widow  and  her  son.  When  he  reached  their  house  he  went  in 
and  saw  them  eating  a  dish  of  meat.  *'Here,  take  your  arrow/' 
said  he.  ^*  You  shot  a  deer,  which  carried  it  away  and  yoiu*  father's 
brother  found  it,  brought  it  to  his  home,  and  inquired  whose  it  was. 
At  last  they  said  it  was  yours,  so  I  bring  it  to  you."  The  boy  said 
nothing,  but  took  the  arrow  and  put  it  away.  After  the  boy  and 
his  mother  were  through  eating  they  put  away  the  remaining  food 
without  a  word. 

Sandy  Coyote  turned  to  leave,  making  an  attempt  to  whistle  to 
show  his  indifference  to  the  coldness  manifested  toward  him,  but  he 
only  succeeded  in  shedding  tears.  "What  is  the  matter  with  you 
that  you  cry  so?"  said  the  boy;  "when  I  was  yoimger  and  lived 
with  you,  you  never  gave  me  meat,  but  I  did  not  cry." 

A  long  time  after  that  the  woman  said  to  her  son,  "I  am  going 
home  to  my  own  people,  wher^  I  may  get  something  to  bring  to  you, 
and  then  you  may  go  and  play  ki°ts  with  Sandy  Coyote,  who  Idlled 
your  father;  I  think  you  are  clever  enough  to  beat  him  now. "  For 
many  days  he  waited  for  his  mother  to  return,  and  at  last  he  went 
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after  her.  On  the  way  he  saw  two  attractive  girls  approaching  him. 
Turning  aside,  he  lay  down  beside  the  trail  and  began  to  sing  a 
pleasing  song  just  after  the  girls  had  passed  him.  Surprised  at  hear- 
ing a  voice  behind  them,  they  looked  back  to  see  whence  it  came, 
but  could  find  no  one.  They  saw  nothing  except  a  dead  body  that 
was  well  advanced  with  decay.  When  they  started  on  they  heard 
the  singing  again,  but  when  they  renewed  the  search  they  could  find 
no  living  person.  The  younger  said,  ''It  must  be  this  decaying 
corpse  that  is  singing. '^ 

''Let  us  go,''  said  the  elder;  but  the  younger  refused,  saying,  "I 
am  going  to  take  that  dead  body,  for  I  can  see  it  winking. ''  So  she 
took  it  to  her  home  and  left  it  while  she  went  to  gather  grass  seed. 
Soon  the  younger  girl  wanted  to  return  to  the  house. 

"You  want  to  go  back  to  that  putrid  corpse, ''  said  the  elder; 
"you  crazy  thing!'' 

"Well,  I  am  going;  and  if  you  are  going  to  stay  here,  stay  as  long 
as  you  like. ''  So  the  younger  woman  got  ready  to  go  home,  but  the 
other  also  got  ready  and  accompanied  her.  WTien  they  reached  the 
house  the  younger  went  in  and  found  a  handsome  young  man,  to 
whom  she  went  without  a  word.  The  elder  girl  called  her  several 
times,  asking  her  to  come  and  help  cook  some  food.  At  last  the 
elder  girl  came  and  discovered  the  young  man,  and  she  also  came  to 
him.  But  the  younger  said,  "You  scolded  me  for  bringing  him  here; 
now  you  may  go  out  and  leave  him  to  me. " 

Finally  the  young  man  said,  "Go  out,  both  of  you,  and  cook  some- 
thing for  me  to  eat;  I  am  hungry."  So  they  both  went  to  do  as  he 
wished.  The  next  day  the  husband  of  the  two  young  women  came 
home,  and  was  very  angry  at  finding  the  young  man  there. 

"Put  up  one  of  your  wives, "  said  he,  "and  we  will  have  a  game. " 

The  yoimg  man  said,  "I  have  nothing  to  wager."  But  the  hus- 
band replied,  "Put  up  one  of  your  wives."  Then  the  yoimg  man 
said,  "You  must  put  up  your  shirt."  And  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
husband  to  reply,  "I  have  no  shirt." 

"Yes,  you  have." 

"No,  this  is  my  skin,"  he  answered,  scratching  his  breast  until 
the  blood  came. 

"It  is  not  your  skin;  it  is  your  shirt.  If  you  do  not  believe  me, 
I  will  take  it  off  you  and  then  I  shall  win  the  wager  from  you. "  "  I 
,agree,"  said  the  other.  So  the  young  man  took  the  husband  of  the 
women  up  by  the  hands  and  shook  him,  and  he  dropped  dead  out  of 
his  skin. 

At  this  time  the  young  man's  mother  came,  and  they  took  the  two 
young  women  with  them  to  their  home.     Soon  he  went  to  play  ki'^ts 
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with  Sandy  Coyote^  taking  with  hini  beads^  de^rskiiis,  and  other 
things  to  wager*     As  he  journeyed  he  sang: 

Vaeobona,  \'aeolionat  fiiikinynarauginu  yingai  ku-ulL 

Vasiolioiia-a,  vasohona. 
Over  there,  *jver  there,  you  pay  me  my  father  old. 

Over  thfir<?t  ayer  there. 

As  he  went  along  he  took  some  white  stones,  which  he  made  to 
resemble  i^liite  birds'  eggs.  These  he  put  in  a  little  nest  which  he 
made.  \VTien  he  reached  his  iincle*s  house  he  told  Sandy  Coyota 
that  he  had  t^ine  to  play  ki^'ts  with  him.  They  got  ready  to  play 
and  put  up  their  wagers^  but  the  young  man  said,  '*It  is  about  time 
the  birds  laid  their  eggs. " 

*'No, '^  said  Sandy  Coyote,  ^*it  will  be  two  or  three  months  from 
now  before  they  begin  to  build  their  nests, '' 

**  As  I  came  along  I  saw  that  the  dove  had  alread}'  laid  her  eggs/' 

**No;  you  are  K^ii^g  to  me." 

Then  the  young  man  said,  ^*Well,  if  I  go  and  bring  those*  eggs  to 
you  and  show  3^ou  that  I  was  telling  the  truth  I  shall  vnn  our  wager, 
if  I  do  not  I>ring  them  you  shall  win, "  So  the  young  man  went  out 
ami  brou^xht  the  eggs.  After  the  wager  had  been  paid  they  pre- 
pared  for  another  game  and  another  vYager  was  laid.  When  they 
were  ready  the  young  man  cut  his  toe  nail  and  threw  it  uito  the 
west,  where  it  himg,  looking  like  the  rim  of  the  new  moon, 

**  Look  at  the  moon  there  in  the  west , ' '  siaid  he. 

^'No;  we  are  having  a  full  moon  now,"  said  Sandy  Coyote,  *'it  is 
111  the  east;  you  are  lying  to  me.  How  could  the  full  moon  be  in 
the  west  in  the  evening?'' 

"Well,  suppose  you  look.  If  you  find  any  moon  you  shall  pay 
me  the  wager,  and  if  you  do  not  then  I  shall  pay  you/'  So  Sandy 
Coyote  looked  and  saw  the  supposed  moon  and  came  back  and  said, 
"You  win." 

Again  and  again  they  played  and  again  and  again  the  young  man 
won. 

When  they  were  ready  to  play  ki'^ts  Sandy  Coyote  said,  "Sit  there; 
it  is  your  father's  place. " 

But  the  young  man  answered,  "No;  I  shall  sit  here  and  you  may 
sit  there.  If  you  wish  me  to  sit  there  you  must  carry  me  there.  If 
you  can  carry  me  there  you  will  win  all  we  have  wagered  this  game; 
if  you  can  not,  then  I  shall  win. " 

So  Sandy  Coyote  thought  he  could  do  it  easily,  and  took  hold  of 
the  young  man  to  carry  him  to  the  other  side,  but  he  found  the  man 
so  heavy  that  he  could  not  move  him..  So  Sandy  Coyote  lost  again, 
and  was  compelled  to  admit  that  he  had  lost  all  that  he  had.  The 
young  man  said  he  would  like  to  have  Sandy  Coyote  wager  him- 
self, if  he  had  nothing  else,  and  the  other  agreed  to  this. 
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When  they  were  ready  to  throw  the  ki°ts  the  young  man  said, 
"Your  cane  is  looking  at  me  very  sharply;  I  would  like  to  have  it 
turned  the  other  way.  '^ 

Sandy  Coyote  replied,  "No  one  can  move  it  in  any  way.  I  can 
not,  nor  can  you.'* 

"Well,  suppose  I  pull  it  out  and  turn  it  the  other  way,  then  I 
shall  win  the  wager;  and  if  I  can  not,  then  you  shall  win." 

The  other  agreed;  so  he  got  up  and  moved  the  cane  around  as  he 
wished,  thus  winning  the  final  wager.  Then  the  young  man  grasped 
Sandy  Coyote  by  the  hair  and  shook  him  until  he  dropped  down 
dead.     Taking  all  that  he  had  won,  the  young  man  went  home. 

After  a  time  his  mother  said  she  would  like  to  go  to  where  her 
people  were  living.  After  some  preparation  they  started  on  their 
journey.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day  they  camped.  During  the 
night  the  mother  turned  herself  into  a  gray  spider.  The  second  day 
they  went  on  again  and  camped  in  the  evening.  That  night  the 
elder  wife  turned  herself  into  a  black  spider.  At  the  end  of  the  next 
day's  journey  they  camped  again,  and  that  night  the  remaining  wife 
turned  herself  into  a  yellow  spider.  The  young  man  was  left  alone 
the  next  day,  but  he  hoped  to  reach  his  mother's  people,  and  so  jour- 
neyed on  until  nightfall,  when  he  camped.  During  the  night  he 
turned  himself  into  a  rough  black  lizard. 

Even  to  this  day  Coyote  is  known  as  the  wise  one.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  kill  or  harm  him,  for  he  mil  avenge  himself  by  stealing  or 
doing  worse  mischief.  He  knows  well  the  house  of  the  one  who  tries 
to  injure  him,  no  matter  where  the  deed  may  have  been  performed. 
And  yet  he  is  not  always  unfriendly,  for  if  he  is  heard  to  cry  out  as 
if  jumping  it  is  a  warning  that  the  Apaches  are  near  and  danger 
menaces. 

ANOTHER  VEKSION  OF  THE  CREATION  MYTH" 

before  the  earth  was  made  nothing  but  darkness.  It  has  been  found 
only  wind  blows  came  rolling  from  one  place  to  another,  nothing  but 
wind,  at  the  time  there  was  a  man  in  the  darkness  alone,  and  has  told 
that  this  man  was  wandering  from  point  to  point. 
This  has  been  for  quite  awhile,  and  no  pleacc^for  to  rest  on.  So  the 
man  feel  himself  and  know  that  he  was  a  man  by  himself,  and  more  of 
he  found  a  push  called  (Shiciuia)  ^  and  after  he  found  this,  and  he  call 
(Shiquia) 
And  also  he  made  the  earth,  and  so  he  call  himself  a  God.  now  at  the 


«  It  seems  worth  while  to  present  here  the  version  of  the  cosmogonical  myth  which  was  written 
for  the  author  by  a  young  Pima  who  had  learned  to  write  English  during  the  term  of  several  years 
which  he  spent  at  a  Government  school.  It  illustrates  the  confusion  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  younger 
generation:  to  some  extent,  also,  the  order  of  words  in  the  IMma  sentence,  as  well  as  the  difliculties  that 
must  speedily  beset  the  ethnological  investigator  as  soon  as  the  older  people  shall  have  gone. 

6R«ikoi. 
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time  this  darbn^ss  was  still  on  yet*  so  the  first  he  made  wat^r.  when 

he  had  done  this  work,  he  took  the  water  and  t brought  up  in  Heaven, 

which  means  stars,  also  he  made  the  moon  and  mialk-way.  to  give 

more  %ht,  he  also  made  the  sun,  wluch  is  greater  then  what  he  made, 

now  in  those  day's  there,  at  a  ceatan  day.  He  sit  ted  himself  to  mad© 

a  jBrst  man  out  of  a  very  hard  mud,  and  there  was  iinother  man  name 

(Sis  Hia.)  and  (Gia-  (via  mack) 

These  two  men  begain  too  make  all  kinds  of  living  creaters.  and  when 

these  two  men  made  men  out  of  hard  mud  the  pleaced  at  a  house  to 

see  what  will  be,  in  a  day  or  two. 

now  when  these  men  pleaced  at.  they  want  a  little  way  to< 

see  what  will  be  done  with  they  work,  so  the  haerd  sone  one  speacking ' 

in  that  house,  but  could  not  understand,  next  there  was  another  one 

speacking  in  our  Ijounger  and  Sie  Hia)  said  that  he  umleratant!  that 

will  be  great  wares  to  all  nathion,  not  very  long  after  this  poeple  at 

Mesa  trying  to  make  a  ditch*  so  they  gather  one  day  saking  eaeh  other 

of  way  to  get  water. 

Antl  t>ne  of  these  pearty  said  that  there  was  man  name  Cea^gens  who; 

knows  much  about  ditch,  so  the  send  for,  when  this  Cea-vens)  cam^t 

to  there  camp,  and  told  them  that  the  must  make  a  spath  out  of  &! 

tree  call  (Oie  a  came)  so  they  work  on  for  quite  a  while.  < 

while  the  working  this  man  Cea-ven  went  away  for  some  reason, 

while  he  way,  these  poeple  at  mesa  had  a  great  trouble  anong  them- 

seir 

there  where  begain  they  war, 

so  they  call  a  day,  which  these  poeple  to  nuike  Bows  and  arrows, 

Sho-jiak,»  (Caveid)  ^ 

and  so  these  poeple  start  way  down  near  Florince  and  then  come  to 

Casa  great  Rounen,  and  so  on  to  Casa  Planco. 

A  mowan  who's  name  (Stoke  qui  tham)  his  two  son's  one  of  them 
name  (Parhane)  another  (Par-lrad) 

one  day  when  the  were  at  home,  thire  mother  told  about  an  eagle  of 
there  owne.  and  one  day  these  boy's  wanted  to  go  and  see  what  there 
mother  been  told  them.  So  the  start  for  there  Eagle, 
when  the  were  at  the  plaece.  the  youngest  said  to  his  brother,  that 
he  may  try  first,  to  clime  up  for  the  birds,  he  tryd  But  coidd  not 
make,  then  the  oldest  one.  got  them,  and  bring  them  down,  the 
yoimgest  brother  took  the  oldest  bird,  and  there  begain  to  quirral 
about  these  two  birds,  the  oldest  said  to  his  brother  that  he  might 
have  the  youngest  becouse  he  was  the  youngest, 
and  the  oldest  might  have  the  oldest  too.  But  the  youngest  would 
not  let  his  oldest  bird  go.  becouse  he  was  the  first  one  that  he  took, 
and  would  not  let  his  brother  give  what  he  got  first. 

a  Club.  6  Shield. 
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CHILDREN   OP  CLOUD 

[Told  by  Inasa] 

YRieii  the  Hohokam  dwelt  on  the  Gila  and  tilled  their  farms  about 
the  Great  Temple  that  we  call  Casa  Grande  there  was  chagrin  among 
the  young  men  of  that  people,  for  the  prettiest  woman  would  not 
receive  their  attentions.  She  would  accept  no  man  as  her  hus- 
band, but  Cloud  came  out  of  the  east  and  saw  her  and  determined  tc 
many  her.  The  maiden  was  a  skillful  mat  maker,  and  one  day  she 
fell  asleep  when  fatigued  at  her  labor.  Then  Cloud  sailed  through  the 
skies  above  and  one  lai^e  rain  drop  fell  upon  her;  immediately  twin 
boys  were  bom.** 

Now  all  the  men  of  the  pueblo  claimed  to  be  the  father  of  these 
children.  After  enduring  their  clamors  for  a  long  time  the  woman 
told  her  people  to  gather  in  a  council  circle.  When  they  had  come 
she  placed  the  children  within  the  circle  and  said,  ^'If  they  go  to  any- 
one it  will  prove  that  he  is  their  father.' '  The  babies  crawled  about 
within  the  circle  but  climbed  the  knees  of  no  one  of  them.  And  so  it 
was  that  the  woman  silenced  them,  saying,  ^'I  wish  to  hear  no  one  of 
you  say,  'these  are  my  children,'  for  they  are  not.'' 

When  the  boys  had  reached  the  age  of  10  they  noticed  that  their 
comrades  had  fathers  and  they  inquired  of  their  mother,  *'Who  can 
we  call  father?  Who  can  we  run  to  as  he  returns  from  the  hunt  and 
from  war  and  call  to  as  do  our  playmates?" 

And  the  mother  answered:  '*In  the  morning  look  toward  the  east 
and  you  will  see  white  Cloud  standing  vertically,  towering  heaven- 
ward; he  is  your  father."^ 

**Can  we  visit  our  father?"  they  inquired. 

**If  you  wish  to  see  him,  my  children,  you  may  go,  but  you  must 
journey  without  stopping.  You  will  first  reach  Wind,  who  is  your 
father's  elder  brother,  and  behind  him  you  will  find  your  father." 

They  traveled  for  four  days  and  came  to  the  home  of  Wind.  ''Are 
you  our  father?"  they  inquired. 

"No;  I  am  your  uncle.  Your  father  lives  in  the  next  house;  go 
on  to  him."  They  went  to  Cloud,  but  he  drove  them  back,  saying: 
"Go  tayour  uncle  and  he  will  tell  you  something."  Again  the  uncle 
sent  them  to  the  father,  and  four  times  they  were  turned  away  from 
the  home  of  each  before  their  father  would  acknowledge  them. 

•  Boarke  mentions  this  myth  in  his  notes  upon  the  Mohaves:  "  This  Earth  is  a  woman;  the  Sky  is  a 
man.  The  Earth  was  sterile  and  barren  and  nothing  grew  upon  it;  but  by  conjunction  with  the  Sky 
(here  he  repeated  almost  the  very  same  myth  that  the  Apaches  and  Pimas  have  to  the  effect  that  the 
Earth  was  asleep  and  a  drop  of  rain  fell  upon  her,  causing  conception)  two  gods  were  bom  in  the  west, 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  here."     Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  n,  178. 

h  Among  the  Navahos  Sun  is  the  father  of  the  twins  who  grow  to  manhood  in  four  days  and  then  set 
out  to  And  their  parent.  See  Washington  Matthews,  The  Navajo  Mythology,  in  American  Antiqua- 
rian, V,  216, 1883. 
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**Show  me  that  you  are  my  cliiltiren,"  said  he;  "if  you  are,  you  can 
do  as  I  do."  Then  the  younger  sent  the  ehiiin  hghtning  with  its 
noisy  peal  acroas  the  sky.  The  older  ^eut  the  heat  Ughtning  witli  its 
distjint  diapason  tones*  ^^You  are  my  chiklren,"  exclaimed  Cloudy 
•*you  have  power  likti  unto  mine."  As  a  further  test  he  placed  them 
in  a  house  near  by  wherts  a  flood  of  rain  had  drowned  the  inmates, 
^'If  they  are  mortals,"  thought  he,  '*they  will  be  drowTied  like  the 
others/'  Unharmed  by  the  waters  about  them,  the  children  demon- 
strated their  power  to  survive,  and  Cloud  then  took  them  to  liis  home, 
where  they  remained  a  long  time. 

WHien  they  longed  to  see  their  mother  again,  Cloud  marie  a  how 
and  sonw  arrows  di  (Tenant  frrmi  any  that  they  had  ever  known  and 
gave  to  them.  He  told  them  that  he  would  watch  over  them  as  they 
journeyed,  and  admonished  them  against  speaking  to  anyone  that 
they  miglit  meet  on  the  way.  As  the  buys  were  traveling  toward 
the  westward,  they  saw  Raven  coming  toward  them,  but  they 
remembered  their  father's  injuncli<m  against  speaking  and  turned 
aside  so  as  not  to  meet  him.  They  also  turned  aside  to  ej^capc  meet* 
ing  Roadnmner,  Hawk,  and  Eagle,  Eagle  said:  **Let\s  scare  those 
children.''  So  lie  swooped  dowTj  over  their  heads,  causing  tlie  boys 
to  cry  from  fright.  *'0h,  we  just  wanted  to  tease  you,  that's  all; 
we  don't  mean  to  do  you  any  harm/'  said  Eagle. 

Thus  they  journeyed  on  until  they  met  Coyote.  They  tried  to 
turn  aside  in  onler  to  avoid  him,  but  lie  ran  arountl  and  put  himself  in 
their  way.  Cloud  saw  their  prtnlieament  and  sent  do\ni  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  the  boys  by  their  magic  power  ailded  to  the  bolts 
that  Hashed  before  the  eyes  of  Coyote  until  lie  turned  anri  fled. 

It  was  on  the  mountain  top  that  the  boys  were  halted  by  Coyote, 
and  one  stood  on  each  side  of  the  trail  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
transformed  into  the  largest  mescal  that  was  ever  known.  The  place 
was  near  Tucson. 

This  is  the  reason  why  mescal  yet  grows  on  the  mountains  and  why 
the  thunder  and  lightning  go  from  place  to  place — because  the  chil- 
dren did.     This  is  why  it  rains  when  we  go  to  gather  mescal.^ 


a  A  similar  version  of  this  myth  was  related  to  Lieutenant  Emory  by  the  interpreter  of  the  Chief  Juan 
Antonio  Llunas.  This  man  said:  *'  That  in  bygone  days  a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty  resided  in  a 
green  spot  in  the  mountains  near  the  place  where  we  were  encamped.  AH  the  men  admired  and  paid 
court  to  her.  She  received  the  tributes  of  their  devotion— grain,  skins,  etc.—but  gave  no  love  or  other 
favor  in  return.  Her  virtue  and  her  determination  to  remain  unmarried  were  equally  firm.  There 
came  a  drouth  which  threatened  the  world  with  famine.  In  their  distress  the  people  applied  to  her, 
and  she  gave  com  from  her  stock,  and  the  supply  seemed  to  be  endless.  Her  goodness  was  unbounded. 
One  day  as  she  was  lying  asleep  with  her  body  exposed  a  drop  of  rain  fell  on  her  stomach,  which  pro- 
duced conception.    A  son  was  the  issue,  who  was  the  founder  of  a  new  race  which  built  all  these  houses." 

When  he  was  asked  if  he  believed  the  story  he  replied:  *'  No;  but  most  of  the  Pimos  do.  We  know, 
In  truth,  nothing  of  their  origin.  It  is  all  enveloped  In  mystery."  W.  H.  Emory,  Notes  of  a  Military 
Reconnoissance,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  41,  83,  30th  Cong.,  first  sess.,  1848. 
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SKULL   AND   HIS    MAGIC 

Once  there  was  a  pretty  girl  who  was  unwilling  to  many  anyone. 
All  the  young  men  brought  presents  of  game  to  her  parents,  but  none 
foimd  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  critical  maiden.  At  last  to  the  surprise 
of  neighbors  and  kinsmen  she  chose  for  her  husband  one  who  was  a 
man  by  night  and  a  skull  by  day.  Then  all  laughed  at  the  marriage, 
saying,  *'One  man  in  this  valley  has  a  bone  for  a  son-in-law. '* 

One  morning  the  crier  of  the  village  made  this  proclamation: 
*^ To-day  we  hunt  deer  in  the  mountains  to  the  northward!"  Skull 
went  ahead  of  the  party  and  hid  in  a  defile  in  the  mountains.  When 
the  hunters  came  driving  the  game  before  them  the  deer  all  fell  dead 
at  the  sight  of  gruesome  Skull;  so  the  people  had  an  abundance  of 
venison  without  the  trouble  of  trailing  and  killing.  Thus  it  was  that 
Skull  rose  in  their  regard  and  ridicule  was  no  longer  heaped  upon  him. 

The  next  day  had  been  appointed  for  the  foot  race  in  which  the 
runners  would  kick  the  ball.  Skull  entered  as  one  of  the  contestants, 
though  his  neighbors  laughed  and  said:  ^^How  can  one  ball  manage 
another?"  But  when  he  reached  the  goal  a  winner  the  last  voice  of 
contumely  was  silenced. 

ORIGIN    OF   THE    HORSE 

Two  brothers  who  lived  apart  from  their  kinsfolk  were  skillful  deer 
hunters.  Day  by  day  they  followed  the  deer  and  antelope,  and  when 
their  chase  was  successful  they  carried  the  game  home  on  their  shoul- 
ders. This  was  heavy  work,  and  at  last  the  elder  in  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  took  pity  on  his  younger  brother,  saying:  "You  must  help 
me  to  carry  out  my  plans  and  I  shall  become  transformed  into  some- 
thing that  will  be  useful  to  you.  Shoot  an  arrow  through  my  body 
from  front  to  back  and  another  from  side  to  side ;  cut  me  transversely 
into  four  pieces  and  throw  them  into  the  water.  In  four  days  you 
may  come  back  and  see  what  has  happened." 

When  the  younger  man,  sorrowing  and  wondering,  had  obeyed  he 
returned  to  find  four  strange  animals  which  we  now  call  horses,  two 
males  and  two  females,  colored  black,  white,  bay,  and  yellow  or 
'^buckskin."  He  was  not  frightened,  for  his  brother  had  given  him 
warning,  and  he  had  provided  himself  with  a  rope,  which  he  tied  around 
the  neck  of  one  of  the  horses,  took  a  half  hitch  in  its  mouth,  and  rode 
it  home,  driving  the  others. 

Thereafter  horses  multiplied  in  Pimerfa  and  in  time  all  were  pro- 
vided with  mounts,  though  had  it  not  been  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
good  brother  we  should  never  have  had  any. 
26  ETH— 08 18 
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Another  veraion 

At  the  time  when  the  Rs&.rstlkato  A-&.tam  fonfuif^d  the  game  animals 
in  the  tave  at  Aloam  mountain °  our  people  were  living  between  Casa 
Grande  and  Tucson.  Among  them  were  two  unhappy  brothers,  one 
biiiiil  and  the  other  lame.  One  day  as  the  elder  was  lamenting, 
crjnng,  ''Why  am  I  lame?"  and  the  other  was  saying,  '*\\Tiy  am  I 
blind?**  they  suddenly  heard  a  peal  of  thunder  and  a  voice  said^ 
*'Take  care!  Take  care!"  At  this  they  were  frightened^  and  the 
younger  opened  his  eyes  to  se43  and  the  elder  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
walked. 

Then  they  went  to  hunt  for  game,  but  the  Rs&rsCtkatc  A-fttam  had 
cleared  the  ranges  of  every  living  thing  that  could  supply  the  Pi  mas 
with  food^  so  that  the  brothers  wantlered  over  mountain  and  mesa 
without  success  until  they  were  gaunt  with  hunger.  Then  the  elder 
told  his  brother  that  he  would  die  for  the  latter's  sake  and  that  after 
a  time  the  younger  brother  should  return  to  see  what  bar!  been  the 
result  of  his  sacrifice.  When  the  young  man  returned  he  found  two 
horses,  a  male  and  a  female. 

NtTRSERY  Tales 

THE    FIVE    LITTLE    ORPHAXS    AND   TIIEIll    AUNT 

Five  little  Indians  (not  Pi  mas)  were  once  left  orphans  because  their 
parents  hati  been  killed  by  Apaches,  and  they  got  their  aunt  (their 
mother*s  younger  sister)  to  come  and  live  ^vith  them.  She  had  no 
man^  and  it  wa.s  very  hard  fur  her  to  take  care  of  them.  One  Hay  the 
children  all  went  away  to  hunt,  and  they  were  met  by  five  little  rabbits 
(cottontails)  in  the  mountains.  The  oldest  of  the  rabbits  came  run- 
ning to  the  children  and  crying,  ^^Don^t  shoot  me;  I  have  something 
to  tell  you/'  So  the  children  stood  still  and  the  rabbit  said,  **The 
Apaches  have  come  to  your  place  and  burned  down  all  the  houses; 
you  had  better  go  home  now/'  But  the  children  surrounded  the 
rabbit  and  killed  it  with  an  arrow  and  took  it  home. 

When  they  reached  home,  they  saw  their  aunt  lying  outside  the  ki 
in  the  shade,  and  something  bloody  near  her.  The  oldest  boy  said, 
''Just  look  what  auntie  has  been  doing!  She's  been  eating  our  paint 
and  poisoned  herself."  But  it  was  blood  they  saw  coming  out  of  her 
mouth,  for  the  Apaches  had  come  and  killed  her.  When  they  came 
closer,  they  saw  that  a  bimch  of  her  hair  had  been  cut  oflf,  and  she 
looked  so  unnatural  in  death  that  they  thought  it  was  somebody  else, 
and  that  their  aunt  had  gone  away.  They  had  never  seen  a  dead 
person  before.  So  they  said, '  'Let  us  dig  a  big  hole  and  make  a  fire  all 
day  long  and  put  hot  stones  in  it,  for  she  has  gone  to  the  mountains  to 

aTwenty-flve  miles  southwest  of  Tucson. 
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get  some  mescal.''  So  they  did,  and  waited  all  day  long  till  sunset, 
when  she  usually  came,  but  she  did  not  come.  Then  they  said,  ''She 
has  gone  far  and  has  a  heavy  load  and  is  waiting  for  us  to  come  and 
help  her;  let  us  go.''  But  the  oldest  boy  said,  ''No,  she  will  come 
anyway,  she  always  does,  even  if  she  has  a  heavy  load."  So  they 
waited  till  night,  and  gave  her  up,  and  went  into  the  house  to  sleep; 
but  they  kept  their  sandals  on,  as  the  Pimas  always  did,  so  they  could 
start  oflf  quickly  if  there  were  danger. 

In  their  sleep  they  heard  her  coming  in  her  sandals,  groaning  and 
murmuring,  so  they  all  got  up  and  went  outdoors.  They  heard  her 
go  and  look  into  the  fire  pit,  and  then  come  and  stand  in  their  midst. 
One  said,  "I  think  it  is  a  ghost; "  so  they  turned  to  the  right  and  ran 
around  the  ki,  and  she  followed  them  aroimd  and  around.  Finally 
they  all  went  inside,  still  pursued,  and  the  children  stood  on  each  side 
of  the  door  and  turned  into  stone.     And  the  woman  went  away. 

COYOTE   AND   THE    QUAILS 

Once  Coyote  was  sleeping  very  soundly  and  a  great  number  of  quails 
came  along  and  cut  pieces  of  fat  meat  out  of  him;  then  they  went  on. 
Just  as  they  were  cooking  the  meat  Coyote  overtook  them  and  said, 
'*0h,  where  did  you  get  that  nice  fat  meat?  Give  me  some."  They 
gave  him  some,  and  after  he  had  eaten  all  he  wanted  he  went  on. 
When  he  had  gone  a  little  way,  the  quails  called  after  him,  "Coyote, 
you  ate  your  own  meat." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"Oh,  nothing;  we  heard  something  calling  behind  the  mountains." 

Presently  they  called  again,  "Coyote,  you  ate  your  own  meat." 

"What?" 

"Oh,  nothing;  we  heard  somebody  pounding  his  grinding  stone." 

So  Coyote  went  on;  but  finally  he  felt  his  loss,  and  then  he  knew 
what  the  quails  meant.  So  he  said  he  would  eat  them  up,  and  turned 
around  after  them.  The  quails  flew  above  ground,  and  Coyote  ran 
under  them.  Finally  the  quails  got  tired,  but  Coyote  did  not,  for  he 
was  angry  and  did  not  feel  fatigue. 

By  and  by  they  came  to  a  hole,  and  one  of  the  smartest  quails  picked 
a  cholla  cactus  branch  and  pushed  it  into  the  hole,  and  they  all  ran  in 
after  it.  Coyote  dug  out  the  hole,  and  when  he  came  to  the  first  quail 
he  said,  "Was  it  you  that  told  me  I  ate  my  own  meat?  "  "No,"  said 
the  quail,  so  he  let  him  go,  and  he  flew  away.  The  next  one  he  asked 
the  same  question  and  received  the  same  reply,  and  let  him  go ;  and 
so  on  till  the  last  quail  was  gone,  and  he  came  to  the  cactus  branch. 
This  was  so  covered  with  feathers  that  it  looked  like  a  quail,  and  the 
Coyote  asked  it  the  same  question.  There  was  no  answer,  and  Coyote 
said,  "I  know  it  was  you,  because  you  do  not  answer."  So  he  bit 
into  it  very  hard  and  it  killed  him. 
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THE    WOMAN    AND    COYOTE 

Once  the  riyer  rose  very  high  and  spread  over  the  IediL  An  In<lian 
wom*tn  was  going  along  with  iortillas  in  a  basket  on  her  head,  and 
she  waded  in  the  water  up  to  her  waist. 

Coyote  wa«  afraid  of  the  water ^  so  he  was  up  in  a  cottonwood  tree. 
When  he  saw  the  woman  he  said,  *^0h^  come  to  this  tree  and  give  me 
some  of  those  nice  tortillas." 

**No/'  said  the  woman,  *'I  can  not  give  them  to  you;  they  are  for 
somebody  else/^ 

*'If  you  do  not  come  here  I  will  .shoot  you,"  said  Coyote,  for  he  was 
supposed  to  have  a  bow.  So  she  came  to  the  tree  and  said,  *'You 
must  enme  down  and  get  them,  for  I  can  not  climb  trees,"  Co^^ote 
came  down  as  far  as  he  dared,  hut  he  was  afraid  of  the  water.  Then 
the  woman  said,  **Just  see  how  shallow  it  is,  only  up  to  my  ankles,'' 
But  she  ^vas  standing  on  a  big  stump.  Coyote  looked  and  thou«:ht  it 
was  shallow,  so  he  jimiped  down  and  was  drowned.  And  the  woman 
went  on. 


THE    PIMA    BOY    AND    THE    APACHES 

An  old  w  Oman  once  lived  with  her  grandson.  The  boy's  father  had 
been  killed  hy  the  Apaches  and  his  mother  taken  captive.  They  had 
treated  the  ^voman  very  badly  and  burned  her  arms  with  hot  ashes  and 
coals  and  made  big  scars.  The  boy  had  heard  these  stories  about  his 
mother. 

The  boy  and  the  old  woman  had  a  very  hard  time  getting  along,  and 
he  used  to  go  where  certain  persons  were  grintling  com  and  brusti  a 
few  grains  as  they  fell  from  the  metate  into  his  blanket  and  carry  them 
home  and  the  grandmother  would  make  soup  of  them^  and  that  w^as 
the  way  they  lived.  But  by  and  by  the^e  people  w^ent  aw^ay  and  when 
the  boy  w-ent  to  get  some  corn  tliere  was  none  there  and  he  had  nothing 
to  take  home.  The  grandmother  scolded  him  and  toid  him  to  go  back ; 
and  when  he  refused  she  whipped  him.  Then  he  said,  *'I  know  where 
my  mother  is,  and  1  am  going  to  her."  The  old  woman  said ,  * '  No,  you 
must  not;  the  Apaches  will  kill  you/'  But  he  said,  *'I  am  going;  my 
mother  wall  not  let  them  harm  me."  So  he  went.  His  pand mother 
trailed  him  to  the  mountains,  and  finally  from  the  very  highest  peak 
she  saw  him  going  along  ttmart]  tlie  camp.  She  also  saw  his  mother, 
her  daughter-in-law%  out  alone  gathering  seeds.  She  recognized  her 
at  a  distance  by  the  shining  of  her  scars.  The  old  woman  ran  after 
the  boy,  Imt  wdien  she  caught  up  with  him  he  stepped  aside  and  turned 
into  a  saguaro.  Then  after  she  had  turned  around  and  gone  back  be 
resumed  his  form  and  went  on  to  liis  mother. 

When  she  saw  him  she  cried  out^  '*  Don't  come  near  me,  the  Apaches 
will  kill  you;  you  know  what  they  did  to  me,  and  they  will  kill  you." 

*'What  can  I  do?"  he  said,  **What  do  the  Apachea  likef ' 
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^^They  like  little  doves." 

*^Then  I  will  turn  into  a  little  dove." 

He  did  this  and  she  carried  him  home  in  her  basket.  The  Apaches 
asked,  **What  is  that?"  and  she  replied,  ''The  young  of  a  dove;  so  I 
brought  it  home."  But  when  the  Apaches  left  the  room  they  could 
hear  her  talking  to  it,  and  when  they  came  in  she  would  be  still.  They 
could  not  understand  the  words  but  knew  she  was  speaking  her  own 
language,  so  they  said, ' '  This  thing  belongs  to  her  tribe.    Let  us  kill  it." 

So  they  went  in  and  the  chief  took  it  in  one  hand  and  smashed  it 
hard  with  the  other  and  the  pieces  came  through  between  his  fingers. 
These  pieces  then  flew  up  out  of  the  smoke  hole  and  turned  into  a  flock 
of  hawks,  and  they  fell  upon  the  Apaches  and  beat  them  all  to  death 
with  their  wings. 

Then  they  turned  back  into  the  boy  again  and  he  and  his  mother 
started  home.  But  when  they  reached  the  place  where  the  grand- 
mother had  turned  back  they  could  go  no  farther.  They  turned  into 
saguaros,  one  on  each  side  of  the  road. 

THE    BIRDS   AND    THE    FLOOD 

When  the  waters  covered  all  the  earth  two  birds  were  hanging 
onto  the  sky  with  their  beaks.  The  larger  was  gray  with  a  long 
tail  and  beak;  the  smaller  was  the  tiny  bird  that  builds  its  nest  like 
an  olla,  with  only  a  very  small  opening  to  get  in.  The  larger  one 
cried  and  cried,  but  the  other  just  held  on  tight  and  said,  **  Don't 
cry.  You  see  that  I'm  littler  than  you,  but  I'm  very  brave.  I 
don't  give  up  so  easily  as  you  do.  I  trust  in  God;  He  will  take  care 
of  those  in  danger  if  they  trust  in  Him."  ^ 

DEATH    OF    COYOTE 

After  the  waters  had  gone  down  Elder  Brother  said  to  Coyote, 
"Don't  touch  that  black  bug,  and  do  not  eat  the  mescjuite  beans;  it 
is  dangerous  to  harm  anything  that  came  safe  through  the  flood." 
So  Coyote  went  on,  but  presently  he  came  to  the  bug,  and  he  stopped 
and  ate  it  up.  Then  he  went  on  to  the  mesquite  beans  and  looked 
at  them  and  said,  "I  will  just  taste  one,  and  that  will  be  all."  But 
he  stood  there  and  ate  and  ate  till  they  were  all  gone.  And  the 
beans  swelled  up  in  his  stomach  and  killed  him. 

THE    BLUEBIRD   AND   COYOTE 

The  bluebird  was  onc^  a  very  ugly  color.  But  there  was  a  lake 
where  no  river  flowed  in  or  out,  and  the  bird  bathed  in  this  foiu* 
times  every  morning  for  four  mornings.     Every  morning  it  sang: 

Gra'^to  8etcu''anon  ima  raonga. 

Gunanursa, 
Wi:8''sik4  Fivany  tcutcunona. 


a  This  sentence  is  clearly  inspired  by  Christian  teachings. 
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(There's  a  blue  water,  it  lies  there, 

I  went  in, 
I  am  iill  blue.) 

On  the  fourth  moniing  it  shed  all  its  feathers  and  came  out  in  its 
bare  skin,  but  on  the  fifth  morning  it  came  out  with  blue  feathers. 

All  this  while  Coyote  had  been  watrcliing  the  bird;  he  wanted  to 
jimip  in  and  get  it,  but  was  afraid  of  the  water.  But  on  that  morn- 
ing he  said^  *'How  is  ttiis  all  your  ugly  color  has  come  out  of  you, 
and  now  you  are  all  blue  and  gay  and  beautiful?  You  are  more 
beautiful  than  anything  that  flies  in  the  air,  I  want  to  be  blue,  too." 
Coyote  was  at  that  time  a  bright  green,  ''I  only  went  in  four  times," 
said  the  bird;  and  it  taught  Coyote  the  song,  mui  he  went  in  four 
timeSj  and  the  fifth  time  he  came  out  as  blue  as  the  little  bird* 

That  made  him  feel  vary  proud,  because  he  turned  into  a  blue 
coyote.  He  was  so  proud  that  as  he  walked  along  he  looked  about 
on  every  side  to  see  if  anyone  was  noticing  how  fine  and  blue  he  was. 
He  looked  to  see  if  his  shadow  was  blue,  too,  and  so  he  was  not 
watching  the  road,  and  presently  he  ran  into  a  stump  so  hard  that 
it  threw  him  down  in  the  dirt  and  he  became  dust-colored  all  over. 
And  to  this  day  all  coyotes  are  the  color  of  tlirt. 

THE    BOY    AM*   THE    BEAST 

Once  an  old  woman  lived  with  her  dsughterj  son-in-law,  and  grand- 
son. Tfiey  were  ft>Ilowing  the  trail  of  the  Apaches,  Whenever  a 
Pima  sees  i\m  track  of  an  Apache  he  draws  a  ring  around  it  with  & 
stick;  and  tlien  he  can  catch  liim  sooner.  But  at  night  while  they 
were  asleep  the  Apaches  came  and  grasped  the  man  and  woman  by 
the  hair  and  shook  them  out  of  their  skins  as  one  would  shake  com 
out  of  a  sack,  and  the  old  woman  and  the  boy  were  left  alone.  They 
had  to  live  on  berries,  but  in  one  place  a  strange  beast,  big  enough 
to  swallow  people,  camped  by  the  bushes.  The  grandmother  told 
the  boy  not  to  go  there,  but  he  disobeyed  her;  he  took  some  very 
sharp  stones  in  his  hands  and  went.  As  he  came  near  the  animal 
began  to  breathe  and  the  boy  just  went  inside  of  him  and  was  swal- 
lowed all  up.  But  with  his  sharp  stones  he  cut  the  intestines  of  the 
beast  so  that  he  died.  When  the  grandmother  came  to  hunt  for 
the  boy  he  came  out  to  meet  her  and  said,  **  I  have  killed  the  animal." 

"Oh,  no;  such  a  little  boy  as  you  are  to  kill  such  a  dangerous 
beast!" 

*'But  I  was  inside  of  him;  just  look  at  the  stones  I  cut  him  with." 

Then  6he  went  up  softly  and  saw  the  holes  and  believed.  And 
after  that  they  moved  down  among  the  berries  and  had  all  they 
wanted  to  eat. 
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THE   THIRSTY   QUAILS 

A  quail  had  more  than  20  children  and  with  them  she  wandered 
over  the  whole  country  in  search  of  water  and  could  not  find  it.  It 
was  very  hot  and  they  were  all  crying,  *' Where  can  we  get  some  water? 
Where  can  we  get  some  water?''  but  for  a  long  time  they  could  find 
none.  At  last,  away  in  the  north,  under  a  mesquite  tree,  they  saw 
a  pond  of  water,  but  it  was  very  muddy  and  not  fit  to  drink.  But 
they  had  been  wandering  so  many  days  and  were  so  tired  that  they 
stopped  in  the  shade,  and  by  and  by  they  went  down  one  by  one 
and  drank  the  water,  although  it  was  so  bad.  But  when  they  had 
all  had  enough  it  made  them  sick  and  they  died. 

THE    NAUGHTY    GRANDCHILDREN 

An  old  woman  had  two  bright  grandchildren.  She  ground  wheat 
and  com  every  morning  to  make  porridge  for  them.  One  day  as 
she  put  the  oUa  on  the  fire  outside  the  house,  she  told  the  children 
not  to  fight  for  fear  they  would  upset  the  water.  But  they  soon 
began  quarreling,  for  they  did  not  mind  as  well  as  they  should, 
and  so  spilled  the  water,  and  the  grandmother  had  to  whip  them. 
They  became  angry  and  said  they  were  going  away.  She  tried  to 
make  them  understand  why  she  had  to  whip  them,  but  they  would 
not  listen  and  ran  away.  She  ran  after  them,  but  could  not  catch  up. 
She  heard  them  whistling  and  followed  the  sound  from  place  to  place, 
imtil  finally  the  oldest  boy  said,  ^'I  will  turn  into  a  saguaro,  so  I 
shall  last  forever,  and  bear  fruit  every  summer.''  And  the  younger 
said,  **Well,  I  will  turn  into  a  palo  verde  and  stand  there  forever. 
These  mountains  are  so  bare  and  have  nothing  on  them  but  rocks, 
so  I  will  make  them  green."  The  old  woman  heard  the  cactus  whis- 
tling and  recognized  the  voice  of  her  grandson;  so  she  went  up  to  it 
and  tried  to  take  it  into  her  arms,  and  the  thorns  killed  her. 

And  that  is  how  the  saguaro  and  palo  verde  came  to  be. 

Abstracts  of  Myths 

the  creation  myth 

Out  of  primeval  darkness  spirit  of  Earth  Doctor  developed.  He 
first  created  creosote  bush  from  dust.  Next  created  black  ants  and 
termites;  these  caused  the  world  to  develop  and  Earth  Doctor  cre- 
ated the  sky.  Then  made  gray  spider  and  conunanded  it  to  spin 
web  connecting  edges  of  earth  and  sky.  Threw  blocks  of  ice  into 
the  sky  for  sun  and  moon  and  spray  of  water  for  stars;  large  stars 
made  from  magic  crystal,  and  milky  way  by  walking  stick  dipped  in 
ashes.  All  living  things  then  created  and  human  beings  from  images 
of  clay.     Earth  became  overpopulated,  as  there  was  no  death  yet, 
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SO  Earth  Doctor  pulled  tliD  sky  down  on  the  earth  and  crushed  every- 
thing to  death.  But  he  came  through  a  hole  to  the  other  side  and 
made  a  new  creation.  After  a  time  Elder  Brother,  a  rival  to  Earth 
Doctor,  arose  and  threatened  to  destroy  tlie  people  a^ain.  This 
accooiplished,  through  the  child  of  Elder  Brother*s  agent  and  South 
Doctor's  daughter,  who  was  the  last  of  the  youth's  man}"  wives. 
Child  w^as  ahandoned  and  its  tears  caused  a  flood  that  overwhelmed 
the  earth.  Elder  Brother  was  saved  in  fiis  olla^  Coyote  on  a  log, 
father  and  child  hy  turning  into  birds,  Earth  Doctor  hy  hiding  in  his 
staff,  and  some  people  by  goin^s^  into  a  hole  in  the  earth  made  by  Earth 
Doctor. 

After  the  flood  Elder  Brother  was  the  ruler  and  Earth  Doctor  and 
Coyote  his  subordinates.  When  they  foimd  the  middle  of  the  land 
th€*y  all  took  part  in  a  new  creation.  First  death  caused  by  Rattle- 
8iuikc  biting  Rabbit.  Buniing  corpse  stolen  by  Coyote;  afterwards 
he  abused  the  woman  and  in  retaliation  the  magicians  concealed  all 
tlie  useful  animals  in  a  cave;  these  released  by  Coyote, 

Vantre  supplied  mth  magic  gambling  sticks  by  Feather-breathing 
Si'van^^,  Elder  Brother  interfered  and  caused  Vantre  to  be  turned 
into  an  eagle.  Eagle  lived  on  mountain  and  prej^ed  on  the  people 
until  killed  by  Elder  Brother, 

Tarsuaiiikam  sent  liis  parrot  to  steal  turquoises  at  Casa  Grande; 
sent  football  to  daughter  of  Si'van^  there;  child  bom  from  tliis 
became  the  monster  Hil-ilk,  who  killed  and  ate  children  until  destroyed 
by  Elder  Brother.  Tobacco  plant  grew  from  grave  of  old  woman 
who  had  stolen  Ha^&k's  blood. 

Klder  Brother  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  people,  who  killed  him 
several  times,  but  he  always  came  to  life  again,  until  the  magic  power 
of  Vulture  was  invoked,  who  killed  him  through  the  agency  of  the 
sun.  Came  to  life  once  more,  but  sank  through  a  hole  to  the  under- 
world, where  the  survivors  of  the  flood  lived.  Some  of  these  came 
above  under  his  leadership  and  conquered  the  people  there. 

COYOTE 

After  closing  up  by  his  laughter  the  hole  through  which  the  under- 
world people  were  coming  up.  Coyote  wandered  to  the  west,  and  one  day 
made  two  other  coyotes  from  his  image  in  the  water,  Sandy  Coyote 
and  Yellow  Coyote.  They  sailed  on  logs  across  the  water,  but  Yellow 
became  blind  and  they  turned  back  and  went  to  live  near  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Gambled  with  each  other  and  Sandy  won;  Yellow  assisted 
by  Finish,  who  causes  Duck  and  Black  Beetle  to  run  a  race,  in  which 
latter  won  for  Yellow.  Sandy  finally  won  Yellow's  body  and  soul 
and  killed  him.  Death  finally  avenged  by  his  son,  who  won  from 
Sandy  by  stratagem. 
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CHILDREN   OF   CLOUD 

Twin  boys  immediate  result  of  marriage  of  Cloud  and  the  beautiful 
mat  maker,  who  had  refused  all  suitors.  Boys  grow  up,  inquire  for 
father,  sent  to  the  east  to  find  him.  Meet  Wind,  their  uncle,  and 
Cloud,  their  father.  Tested  by  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  and 
accepted.  After  long  visit  start  for  home;  encounter  Raven,  Hawk, 
Eagle,  and  Coyote;  stand  on  each  side  of  trail  to  avoid  latter  and  are 
transformed  into  mescal. 

SKULL    AND    HIS    MAGIC 

Man  by  night  and  Skull  by  day,  he  married  maiden  who  had 
refused  other  suitors.  Successful  hunter  because  deer  fell  dead  at 
sight  of  him.     Winner  in  football  race,  thus  silencing  all  ridicule. 

ORIGIN    OF   THE    HORSE 

Two  brothers  burdened  with  heavy  game.  One  conceives  plan  of 
rehef  and  asks  other  to  help  him.  Latter  cuts  body  of  former  into 
four  pieces  and  throws  them  into  a  lake;  in  four  days  returns  and 
finds  four  horses. 

Abstracts  of  Nursery  Tales 
the  five  little  orphans  and  their  aunt 

Parents  killed  by  Apaches  and  unmarried  aunt  supported  children. 
While  hunting  one  day  warned  by  cottontail  rabbit  that  Apaches  had 
been  at  their  house.  On  return  find  aunt  dead,  but  never  having  seen 
a  corpse  did  not  recognize  her.  With  mescal  kept  fire  against  her 
return ;  at  night  frightened  and  pursued  by  her  ghost  until  all  turned 
to  stone. 

COYOTE    AND   THE   QUAILS 

Quails  cut  pieces  of  fat  from  Coyote  as  he  slept;  he  awakened  and 
overtook  them  in  camp;  asked  for  refreshment  and  was  given  of  his 
own  flesh;  starting  on  he  was  taunted  about  it  by  the  quails.  Turned 
to  pursue  them  and  almost  ran  them  down  when  they  ran  into  a  hole, 
the  foremost  carrying  a  cholla  stem.  Coyote  asked  each  in  turn  if 
she  were  guilty;  on  denial,  let  them  go;  finally  asked  cholla,  and 
receiving  no  reply,  bit  it  hard  and  it  killed  him. 

THE    WOMAN    AND   COYOTE 

Coyote  in  cottonwood  tree  asked  woinan  wading  in  river  to  give 
him  some  of  her  tortillas;  she  refused,  but  on  being  threatened  went 
up  to  tree  and  told  him  to  jump  do\\Ti,  as  the  water  was  shallow;  but 
she  was  standing  on  a  stump;  when  he  jumped  he  was  drowned  in 
the  deep  water. 
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THE    PIMA    CAPTIVE    AXD    HES    SON 

Boy  whose  moiher  captured  bj  Apaches  lived  with  his  grand- 
mother. Quarreled  mth  her  and  started  to  find  his  mother.  Reach- 
ing her  he  turned  into  a  dove,  and  she  carried  him  home;  Apaches 
heard  her  talking  in  her  language  to  it,  so  the  chief  crushed  it  in  his 
hand;  pieces  flew  yp  through  the  smoke  hole  and  turned  intti  flock 
of  hawks,  who  beat  the  Apaches^  to  death.  Mother  and  sou  started 
home,  but  tamed  into  saguaros  on  the  way* 

COYOTE    AND  THE   BLL^BIBD 

Bird  became  blue  by  bathing  in  lake.  Taught  Coyote  how,  and 
he  became  blue,  too.  So  proud  that  he  gazed  at  himself  as  he  went 
aJong  and  ran  into  a  stumpi  fell  into  the  dust^  and  became  gray^  as  he 
IB  to-day* 

THE    BOY   AND   THE    BEAST 

Parents  killed  by  Apaches  and  bo}^  lived  with  grandmother. 
Frightened  from  berry  bushes  by  terrible  beast.  Boy  took  soma 
sharp  stones  and  approached  the  beast,  who  swallowed  him;  cut  his 
way  out  with  the  stones  and  thus  killed  the  beast. 

THE    NAUGHTY    GRANXCUILOREN 

Quarreled  with  grandmother  and  ran  away;  when  pursued  the 
boy  turnoil  into  a  saguaro  and  the  girl  into  a  palo  verde.  Old  woman 
grasped  the  cactus  and  it  killed  her. 

Religion 

DEITIES 

The  Pimas  are  far  less  given  than  their  pueblo  neighbors  to  the 
outward  show  of  religion,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  varied  and  frequent 
ceremonies  of  the  Hopis  and  ZufLis.  On  the  contrary,  they  appear 
to  have  no  other  than  an  occasional  *^rain  dance/'  the  navitco  (see 
p.  326),  and  other  ceremonies  for  the  cure  of  disease.  So  far  as 
could  be  ascertained  in  a  comparatively  brief  sojourn  among  them 
their  religion  comprised  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  or  magic  power  of 
animals,  and  especially  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Sun.  When  in 
mourning,  sick,  or  in  need,  the  Pima  addressed  his  prayers  to  the  Sun  in 
the  morning:  Tars !  Oek i'up  sXnhA-IkuHttlk  iup  In'yimak  kuv'kutftki ! 
*'Sun!  Kindly  help  me  through  the  day!''  Or  at  nightfall  his  peti- 
tion was  raised :  Stcoho'komam!  Oek  iup  slnh&'lku!-lt<ik  iup  XnyXmak 
kukuttdd!  *' Darkness!  Kindly  help  me  through  the  night!"  The 
following  form  of  supplication  was  often  employed:  Tars!  Pa'pQtitcft 
8lnh&'I-iku[ldi],  contracted  from  Tars!  Pa'ptlt  itcok'si  sinh&'ikult, 
"Sun!  There,  have  mercy  on  me."     When  weary  upon  a  journey,  the 
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Sun  was  appealed  to,  and  the  first  whiff  of  cigarette  smoke  was  puffed 
toward  him.  The  disk  was  not  regarded  as  the  *^ shield"  or  ^^head- 
dress/' but  as  the  veritable  person  of  the  god.  He  moves  unceasingly 
around  the  flat  earth,  going  beneath  the  western  rim  and  passing 
across  below  to  rise  in  the  east. 

It  is  Sun  that,  by  means  of  magic  power,  kills  those  who  die  during 
the  day.  It  is  Night  who  kills  those  who  die  during  the  hours  of 
darkness.  Moon  is  Sun's  wife,  but  she  is  not  accredited  with  the 
power  that  is  given  to  Darkness.  Coyote  is  the  child  of  Sun  and  Moon, 
and  figures  largely  in  the  myths.  His  character,  by  its  buffoonery 
and  trickery,  much  resembles  that  of  the  culture  heroes  of  some  other 
tribes. 

At  the  present  time  two  deities  are  recognized,  Tci/wut  Makai, 
Earth  Magician  (medicine-man  or  doctor),  and  Si'M,  Elder  Brother. 
They  live  in  the  east,  dividing  the  control  of  the  universe  between 
them.  The  former  governs  the  winds,  the  rains,  etc. ;  sometimes  he 
is  called  Tciors,  Dios  [Spanish].  Their  names  are  pronounced  when 
a  person  sneezes,  or,  he  may  simply  exclaim  *'pity  me,''  referring 
tacitly  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  deities.  There  is  a  puzzling 
mingling  of  the  old  and  the  new  in  the  myths,  though  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  of  ancient  origin  with 
recent  adaptation  of  Earth  Doctor  and  Elder  Brother  from  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Among  the  Pimas  themselves  opinion  is  divided  as  to 
whether  the  myths  have  been  largely  adopted  from  the  Papagos. 

At  the  solstitial  point  in  the  northeast  lives  Tcopiny  Makai,  Sink- 
ing Magician,  who  also  has  a  ^' house"  in  the  northwest.  In  the 
southeast  lives  Vakolif  Makai,  South  Magician,  who  also  occupies 
the  corresponding  point  in  the  southwest.  Along  the  Sun's  path  are 
the  houses  of  the  four  minor  gods : 

Wupuki  Makai,  Lightning  Magician,  is  the  southernmost,  and  when 
the  Sun  is  in  his  neighborhood  we  have  lightning  that  is  not  accom- 
panied by  thunder. 

Toahim  Makai,  Thunder  Magician,  causes  the  thunders  that  are 
heard  during  the  second  month. 

Huwult  Makai,  Wind  Magician,  produces  the  strong  winds  that 
blow  so  continuously  in  the  spring. 

T&trsaki  Makai,  Foam  Magician,  causes  the  river  to  rise  and  bear 
foam  upon  its  waves  in  the  month  succeeding  the  month  of  wind. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  position  of  Coyote  in  the  Pima 
pantheon,  though  he  is  classed  with  the  leading  deities  in  the  myths, 
and  his  modem  but  degenerate  descendants  are  regarded  as  very 
wise. 

When  a  coyote  comes  by  moonlight  and  sees  the  shadow  of  a 
chicken  he  can  pounce  upon  the  shadow  and  so  bring  down  the  bird 
within  reach.     He  has  been  known  to  steal  a  baby  from  between  its 
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sleeping  parents,  an  informant  declared.  Considering  the  maiuier 
in  wliich  the  moon  m  supposed  to  have  originated,  it  is  strange  that 
it  should  contain  the  figure  of  a  coyote.  No  explanation  of  this 
belief  was  found. 

The  stars  are  living  beings:  Morning  Star  is  the  daughter  of  a 
magician:  her  name  is  Su'mas  Ho'-o,  Visible  Star.  Polaris  is  the  Not- 
walking  Sti;r^  but  is  otlien\4se  not  distingukhe^l  fioni  liis  fellows. 
Possibly  this  term  has  been  adopted  since  the  advent  of  the  whites* 
Once  a  mule  with  a  pack  load  of  flour  was  going  along  in  the  sky, 
but  he  was  fractious  and  not  gentle,  as  is  the  horse.  He  bucked  off 
the  load  of  tlour^  which  was  spilled  all  along  the  tniiK  A  part  of  it 
was  eaten  by  f'oyote,  but  some  remains  to  form  the  ililky  Way. 

TUB    SOUL   AND    ITB    DESTINY 


The  soul  is  in  the  center  of  the  breast.  It  makes  ns  breathe,  but 
it  is  not  the  l>reath.  It  is  not  kno^Mi  just  what  it  is  like,  whether 
it  is  white  or  any  other  color. 

Tlie  views  of  the  Piinas  concerning  the  destiny  of  the  soul  varied 
considerably.  Some  declared  that  at  death  the  soul  passecl  into 
the  Ijody  of  an  owL  Should  an  owl  happen  to  be  liooting  at  the  time 
of  a  death,  it  was  believed  that  it  was  waiting  for  the  soul.  Referring 
to  the  diet  of  the  owl,  djnng  persons  sometimes  said,  "I  am  going 
to  eat  rats/'  Owl  feathers  were  always  given  to  a  dying  person, 
They  were  kept  in  a  long  rectangular  box  or  basket  of  maguey  leaf. 
If  the  family  had  no  owl  feathers  at  hand,  they  eient  to  the  medicine- 
man, who  always  kept  them.  If  possible,  the  feathers  were  taken 
from  a  living  bird  when  collected;  the  owl  might  then  be  set  free 
or  killed.  If  the  short  downy  feathers  of  the  owl  fell  upon  a  person, 
he  would  go  blind.  Even  to-day  the  educated  young  people  are 
very  chary  about  entering  an  abandoned  building  tenanted  by  an 
owl." 

By  some  it  is  said  that  after  death  souls  go  to  the  land  of  the 
dead  in  the  east.**     All  souls  go  to  Si'allk  Rs&n,  Morning  Base,  or 

o  "  Having  been  asked  what  information  they  possessed  of  their  ancestors  (antepascidos) ,  they  told 
me  about  the  same  things  as  (lo  mtsmo  poco  mat  6  menos  qtu)  the  (Pimas  [Maricopas?])  Gilefios  said 
to  the  sefior  comandante,  and  Padre  Font  put  in  his  diary,  concerning  the  deluge  and  creation;  and 
added,  that  their  origin  was  from  near  the  sea  in  which  an  old  woman  created  their  progenitors;  that 
this  old  woman  is  still  somewhere  (quien  sabe  en  donde),  and  that  she  ii  is  who  sends  the  corals  that 
come  out  of  the  sea;  that  when  they  die  their  ghost  (corazon)  goes  to  live  toward  the  western  sea; 
that  some,  after  they  die,  live  like  owls  (tecoldtea',  and  finally  thoy  said  that  they  themselves  do  not 
understand  such  things  well,  and  that  those  who  know  it  all  are  those  who  live  In  the  sierra  over 
there  beyond  the  Rio  Colorado."     Carets'  Diary  In  Coues,  On  the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer,  i,  122. 

"After  death  Mohaves  Ixxjome  spirits;  then  they  die  again  and  lx«come  a  kind  of  an  owl;  a  second 
time  they  turn  into  a  ditTorent  kind  of  an  owl,  and  a  third  time  into  still  another;  fourthly,  they  l)ecome 
water  beetles;   after  that  they  turn  into  air. 

'*  If  anjrthing  is  left  of  their  bodies,  the  arms,  the  muscles  of  the  upper  anns  become  one  kind  of  an 
owl,  and  the  heart  another."    J.  G.  Bourke,  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  ii.  181. 

''Compare  the  Navaho  belief,  as  recorded  by  Matthews:  "For  is  it  not  from  the  west  that  tho  snow 
comes  in  the  winter,  the  warm  thawing  ])reeze8  in  the  spring,  and  the  soft  rains  in  the  summer  to  nour- 
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place  where  the  sun  rises.  The  East  Land  is  separated  from  the 
land  of  the  living  by  the  chasm  called  Tcu'wut  Hi'ketany,  Earth 
Crack.  When  one  of  the  writer^s  interpreters  had  gone  to  school  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  her  associates  said  that  she  had  gone  to  the  abode  of 
spirits.  All  is  rejoicing  and  gladness  in  that  other  worid.  There 
they  will  feast  and  dance,  consequently  when  one  dies  his  best  cloth- 
ing must  be  put  on  and  his  hair  must  be  dressed  with  care,  as  is  the 
custom  in  preparing  for  an  earthly  ceremony.  No  idea  of  spiritual 
reward  or  punishment  for  conduct  in  this  life  exists. 

Again,  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  hang  about  and  per- 
form unpleasant  pranks  with  the  living.  They  are  liable  to  present 
themselves  before  the  living  if  they  catch  the  right  person  alone  at 
night.  The  ghost  never  speaks  at  such  times,  nor  may  any  but 
medicine-men  speak  to  them.  If  one  be  made  sick  by  thus  seeing 
a  ghost,  he  must  have  the  medicine-man  go  to  the  grave  of  the 
offending  soul  and  tell  it  to  be  quiet,  ''and  they  always  do  as  they 
are  bid.''  Old  Kisatc,  of  Santan,  thought  that  the  soul  continued 
to  reside  in  the  body  as  that  was  ''its  house.''  During  his  youth 
he  had  accompanied  a  medicine-man  and  a  few  friends  to  the  grave 
of  a  man  who  had  been  killed  near  Picacho,  about  40  miles  south- 
east of  Sacaton.  The  medicine-man  addressed  the  grave  in  a  long 
speech,  in  which  he  expressed  the  sorrow  and  regret  of  the  relatives 
and  friends  that  the  corpse  should  thus  be  buried  so  far  from  home. 
Kisatc  avers  that  the  spirit  within  the  grave  replied  to  the  speech  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  stay  there  all  the  time,  but  that  he  occasion- 
ally went  over  to  hang  about  the  villages,  and  that  he  felt  imhappy 
in  the  state  in  which  he  found  himself.  Of  course  the  medicine-men 
claim  to  be  in  communication  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed  as  well 
as  with  supernatural  beings  capable  of  imparting  magic  power. 

DREAMS 

Dreams  are  variously  regarded  as  the  result  of  evil  doing,  as  a 
natural  and  normal  means  of  communication  with  the  spirit  world, 
and  as  being  caused  by  Darkness  or  Night.  During  the  dream  the 
soul  wanders  away  and  passes  through  adventures  as  in  the  waking 
hours.  The  young  men  never  slept  in  the  council  Id  for  fear  of  bad 
.  dreams. 

To  dream  of  the  dead  causes  sickness  in  the  dreamer  and  if  he 
dream  of  the  dead  for  several  nights  in  succession  he  will  die.  Dreams 
are  not  consulted  for  information  concerning  future  action  except  in 

ish  the  com  in  the  valleys  and  the  grass  on  the  hills 7  Therefore  it  is  that  when  we  are  in  need  we 
pray  to  Estsanaltehi,  the  Goddess  of  the  Sunset  Land. 

"  But  first  man  and  first  woman  were  angry  Ijecauso  they  were  banished  to  the  east,  and  before 
they  left  they  swore  undying  hatred  and  enmity  to  our  people.  And  for  this  reason  all  evils  come 
from  the  cast— smallpox  and  other  diseases,  war,  and  the  white  intruder."  The  Navajo  Mythology, 
in  American  Antiquarian,  v,  224, 1883. 
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the  case  of  the  would-be  medicine-man  who  may  be  called  to  his 
profession  by  means  of  persbtent  dreams.  Since  Night  may  cause 
one  to  dream  as  he  wishes  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  is  that  god 
who  oversees  the  destinies  of  the  medicine-men. 

Many  years  ago  Kisatc,  in  either  a  swoon  or  trance,  believed  that 
he  went  far  away  to  a  place  where  a  stranger  gave  him  a  magnificent 
bow  and  a  set  of  beautiful  arrows.  On  regaining  consciousness  he 
asked  for  the  things  that  had  been  given  him  while  he  was  away  and 
became  quite  indignant  when  they  assured  him  that  he  had  not  been 
out  of  their  sight.     To  this  day  he  believes  that  they  deceived  him. 

SACRED   PLACES 

H&h&tesumiehin  or  H&h&tai  s'maihisk,  Stones  Strike,  is  a  large 
block  of  lava  located  in  the  eastern  Santan  hills  (see  pi.  jlia,  b). 
The  largest  pictograph  ever  seen  by  the  writer  in  the  Southwest  is 
cut  upon  it  and  2  or  3  tons  of  small  angular  stones  foreign  to  the 
locality  are  piled  before  it.  There  are  also  many  pictc^raphs  on 
the  bowlders  round  about.  This  was  probably  a  Hohokam  shrine, 
though  it  is  regarded  with  reverence  by  the  Kmas,  who  still  place 
oflFerings  of  beads,  bits  of  cloth,  and  twigs  of  the  creosote  bush  at  the 
foot  of  the  large  pictograph.  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  young  man 
was  lying  asleep  upon  the  flat  rock  and  was  seen  by  two  young  women 
who  were  passing  along  the  opposite  hillside.  They  tried  to  awaken 
him  by  tossing  the  pebbles  which  are  yet  to  be  seen.  Pima  maids 
thus  awaken  their  lovers  to  the  present  day. 

H&-&k  V&-&k,  H^-^k  Lying,  is  a  crude  outline  of  a  human  figure 
situated  about  5  miles  north  of  Sacaton.  It  was  made  by  scraping 
aside  the  small  stones  with  which  the  mesa  is  there  thickly. strewn 
to  form  furrows  about  50  cm.  wide  (fig.  102).  The  body  furrow  is 
35  m.  long  and  has  a  small  heap  of  stones  at  the  head,  another 
at  a  distance  of  11  m.  from  the  first,  and  another  at  the  junction  of 
body  and  legs.  The  latter  are  11m.  long  and  1  m.  apart.  The 
arms  curve  outward  from  the  head  and  terminate  in  small  pyra- 
mids. In  all  the  piles  of  stone,  which  have  a  temporary  and  modem 
appearance,  are  glass  beads  and  rags,  together  with  fresh  creosote 
branches,  showing  that  the  place  is  yet  visited.  The  beads  are 
very  old  and  much  weathered.  Beside  the  large  figure  is  a  smaller 
one  that  is  4.5  m.  long,  the  body  being  2.7.  H&-&k  is  supposed  to 
have  slept  one  night  at  this  place  before  reaching  H&-&k  Tcia 
Il^k,  a  cave  in  the  Ta-atQkam  mountains,  where  she  remained  for 
some  time. 

I'aksk',  Place  of  Sacrifice,  is  a  heap  of  stones  on  a  knoll  near  Black- 
water  where  it  is  probable  that  a  Hohokam  or  Pima  medicine-man 
has  been  buried. 
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Pat'anlkam,  Place  of  the  Bad  One,  is  the  name  of  a  grave  at  Gila 
Crossing.  It  seems  probable  that  the  grave  of  some  Hohokam  medi- 
cine-man has  been  taken  for  that  of  the  son  of  K&kanyp. 

There  is  another  similarly  inclosed  but  unnamed  grave  at  Gila 
Crossing,  also  one  between  Sweetwater  and  Casa  Blanca,  and  there 
are  three  at  Blackwater.  Such  inclosures  are  called  o'namtlksk, 
meaning  unknown.     Beads  are  to  be  found  strewn  about  all  of  them. 

Ma'vit  Vft-ftk,  Puma  Lying,  or  Tci'apatak,  Place  of  the  Mortar,  is  a 
heap  of  small  stones  (pi.  xli,  c)  between  the  Double  buttes,  10  miles 
west  of  Sacaton.  Stones  are  there  piled  over  a  shallow  mortar  in 
which  beads  have  been  placed  and  partly  broken.  Bunches  of  fresh 
creosote  branches  were  mingled  with  the  decaying  fragments  of  arrow 
shafts  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit,  showing  that  while  the  shrine 


Fio.  102.  H&-&k  altar. 

is  yet  resorted  to  it  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  for  wood  does  not 
decay  rapidly  in  that  climate. 

Evil  spirits  dwell  in  the  Picacho  and  Estrella  mountains,  but  this 
belief  may  be  presumed  to  be  an  inheritance  from  the  Apache  period. 
The  writer  has  not  learned  of  any  shrines  being  located  in  those 
ranges. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  Santa  Rosa  mountains  there  was  once  a  tightly 
covered  medicine  basket  which  was  kept  on  a  mountain  top  by  a 
Papago  medicine-man  who  carried  offerings  to  it.  All  others  were 
forbidden  to  touch  it;  but  someone  found  it  and  when  he  lifted  the 
cover  all  the  winds  of  heaven  rushed  forth  and  blew  away  all  the 
people  thereabout. 
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Near  the  summit  of  one  of  the  lava^formed  Sautan  hills  is  a  small 
cave  ia  which  the  Hohokam  placer  I  sacrifices.  A  number  of  articles 
were  discovered  there  a  c[uarter  of  a  ceiitury  ago  and  sent  to  some 
eastern  museum.  Since  that  time  the  Pimas  deposited  the  body  of  a 
child  and  some  other  things  in  the  cave,  whicli  wtnv  secured  by  an 
Arizona  collector  in  IW 1 .  The  cave  is  kno\™  as  ^  Vrsa  VtV-4k,  Basket 
Lying,  because  it  contained  a  basket  such  as  the  Pimas  use  for  their 
medicine  paraphernalia.  It  was  discovered  by  two  Pinm  warriors, 
who  were  servin^^  their  sixteen-day  peri  oil  of  lustration  for  having  killed 
Apaches.  The  basket  contained  sinew  from  the  legs  of  deer,  and  sticks^ 
which  the  finders  assumed  to  he  for  the  same  purpose  as  those  with 
which  they  were  scratcliing  their  c»wti  heads  at  the  time. 

When  a  medicine-man  thes  liis  paraphenialia,  if  not  transmitted  to 
his  descendanfcn,  may  be  placed  in  an  oil  a  and  hidden  under  a  hcMp  cif 
stones  in  the  hills.  He  may  also  sacrifice  a  part  of  his  stock  in  a  simi- 
lar way  during  his  hfetime.  The  property  of  warrioi^  is  sometimes 
similarly  cached. 

Such  places  were  formerly  respected  by  the  tribe^  but  they  are  now 
robbed  with  impunity  to  get  'relics"  to  selL  A  man  at  Pe-e'pfitciltk^ 
informed  the  authors  interpreter,  Jos^  Lewis,  of  the  location  of  one 
of  thesi*  caches  in  the  low  liills  south  of  Casa  Rlanca.  We  found  that 
a  number  of  concretions,  crystals,  sheltsj  a  bird  carved  from  stone, 
and  a  war  club  had  been  deposited  in  an  olla  with  a  bowl  turnerl  over 
it,  rendering  it  water-tight.  The  whole  had  been  liidden  under  a  heap 
of  stones  at  the  summit  of  a  spur  of  the  hill  about  4  miles  from  the 
Tillages, 

Medicine- MBN 

There  are  three  classes  of  medicine-men  among  the  Pimas.  Those 
w^ho  treat  disease  by  pretended  magic  are  known  as  Si'atcokam^  Exam- 
ining Physicians.  As  many  women  as  men  belong  to  this  order, 
to  wdiich  entrance  is  gained  chiefly  through  heredity,  Tliis  is  the 
most  powerful  class  in  the  community,  though  its  members  pay  for 
their  privileges  at  imminent  risk.  How^  great  this  risk  is  may  be  seen 
from  the  calendar  records,  page  38,  The  Si'atcokam  were  more 
numerous  than  the  other  classes.  Those  who  have  power  over  the 
crops,  the  weather,  and  the  wars  am  called  Makai,  Magicians. 
Only  one  or  two  women  were  ever  admitted  to  this  order  among  the 
Pimas.  Tliere  were  usually  abotit  five  Makai  in  each  village. 
These  two  classes  were  the  true  rulers  of  the  tribe,  as  their  influence 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  chiefs.  Their  combined  strength 
was  for  years  turned  against  the  missionar>^,  Rev.  C.  H.  Cook,  but 
their  influence  is  now  fast  waning  and  several  medicine-men  have 
become  avow^ed  Christians,  From  these  converts  information  was 
obtained  that  in  all  probabiUty  could  not  have  otherwise  been  secured. 
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Yet  another  class  of  persons,  including  both  men  and  women,  and 
few  in  number,  might  be  termed  medicine-men.  They  are  called 
Hai'-itcottam,  Something  given  to  drink.  They  are  not  highly 
esteemed,  however  skilled  they  may  become  in  the  use  of  roots  and 
simple  remedies,  yet  they  are  the  true  physicians  of  the  Pimas.  It 
may  be  that  among  the  many  empiric  remedies  which  they  employ 
some  will  be  found  to  possess  true  therapeutic  qualities. 

The  traditional  history  of  the  tribe  tells  of  many  famihes  of  medi- 
cine-men, and  the  profession  was  v^ry  generally  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  Those  receiving  magic  power  in  this  manner  were 
somewhat  more  highly  regarded  than  others.  A  second  method  by 
which  a  person  might  secure  power  was  by  what  might  be  termed  a 
process  of  natural  selection;  anyone  who  recovered  from  a  rattle- 
snake bite  on  the  hand  or  near  the  heart  might  become  a  medicine- 
man or  medicine-woman.  A  third  method  was  by  dreams  and 
trances.  Kisatc  said  that  during  his  youth  he  had  dreamed  every 
night  that  he  was  visited  by  some  one  who  endowed  him  with  magic 
power.  Under  the  influence  of  these  dreams  he  decided  to  become  a 
medicine-man,  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  practise  the  dreams  ceased. 
These  dreams  are  not  sought  by  fasting  or  other  unusual  conditions, 
nor  does  the  person  to  whom  they  come  seclude  himself  from  his 
fellows. 

Several  informants  declared  that  ^'any  man  who  received  instruc- 
tion from  a  medicine-man  and  learned  to  do  some  little  tricks  could 
become  a  medicine-man.''  The  process  of  acquiring  power  was  called 
va'Ikita,  ** getting  power''  (literally,  "pouring  in  oUa").  The  novice 
was  tested,  either  alone  or  along  with  one  or  more  fellow-aspirants, 
by  the  medicine-man,  who  had  the  youth  kneel  before  him  on  all  fours, 
and  then  threw  four  sticks,  each  about  8  inches  long,  at  him.  If 
the  novice  fell  to  the  ground  during  the  throwing  he  was  *'shot"  with 
the  power  and  could  then  take  the  next  degree.  This  was  admin- 
istered by  the  instructor,  who  '^coughed  up"  tcu'tcaka  (word  of 
unknown  meaning),  white  balls  the  size  of  mistletoe  berries,  and 
rubbed  them  '*into"  the  breast  of  the  novice.  Another  informant 
said  that  the  novice  swallowed  the  balls.  Four  or  five  balls  were  thus 
administered,  though  the  ''power  began  to  work"  in  some  cases 
where  only  one  or  two  balls  were  used.  One  informant  thought  that 
the  medicine-man  had  a  sort  of  *'nest  of  power"  wherein  the  balls 
developed  as  in  the  ovary  of  a  hen.  No  matter  how  many  were  given 
off  the  supply  continued  undiminished. 

Sometimes  the  doctor  wished  to  teach  the  youth,  in  which  case  the 
latter  paid  nothing  for-  his  instruction."     But  the  usual  fee  was  a 

«  "The  Indians  of  the  nation  of  Loretto  had  schools,  whereby  these  professors  instructed  their  youths 
in  the  above  opinions,  and  some  other  needless  puerilities:  but  recommended  to  them  as  tniths  of  great 
importance.    In  order  to  this,  their  pupils  attended  them  to  caves  or  solitary  places,  at  a  distance 
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of  c&Iico/^  or  the  like.     Throughout  the  period  of  his 

tie  auvica  was  not  permitted  to  go  near  a  woman's  men- 

|pr  nor  might  he  allow  anyone  to  know  that  he  was  learning; 

ied  chat  he  should  not  practise  until  the  end  of  the  novitiate 

maIIt  two  years^  sometimes  four.     When  at  length  he  began 

his  success  depended  on  his  abiht}"  to  develop  dreams 

it  the  Si'atcokam  can  induet  any  young  man  into  the  mysteries 
>  uitler,  that  man's  son  can  not  inherit  his  father's  profession. 

Leqerdehain 

r  Makai  were  intrusted  with  the  important  duty  of  securing 
itiiral  aid  t^o  insure  good  crops.  One  method  of  procedure 
mm>  lo  gather  the  people  in  the  large  lodge  and  have  some  one  bring 
te  an  olla  filled  i^^th  earth.  This  the  Makai  stirred  vdth  a  wallow 
iiirk  and  placed  before  a  clear  fire,  where  it  stood  all  night  while 
rain  songs  were  being  sung.  At  dawn  the  olla  was  emptied  and  was 
^iund  to  contain  wheat  instead  of  earth.  Four  grains  were  given 
tu  eacli  one  present^  to  be  buried  at  the  corners  of  the  fields  or  the 
fuiir  grains  togetlier  at  the  center* 

For  a  consideration  the  Makai  would  go  t^:*  a  wheat  field  and  per- 
form rit^s  which  he  assured  the  owTier  would  result  in  a  heavy  yield 
0f  wheat.  After  rolling  and  smoking  a  cigarette  at  each  comer  of 
the  field,  he  would  go  to  the  center  of  it  and  bury  a  stick  (i^niJ^a) 
3  or  4  inches  long. 

To  cause  an  abundance  of  melons  and  squashes,  the  Makai  entered 
the  field  and  took  from  his  mouth — or,  as  his  followers  supposed, 
from  the  store  of  magic  power  in  his  body — a  small  melon  or  squash. 
The  object  was  partially  covered  with  hardened  mud,  symbolic  of 
the  productive  earth.  The  rite  was  performed  at  a  time  when  no 
melons  or  squashes  had  yet  appeared,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
obtained  the  ** magic'*  melon  by  stripping  the  outer  leaves  from  the 
growing  end  of  young  vines.  This  was  buried  at  the  root  of  a 
growing  plant  to  insure  a  prolific  yield. 

Again,  the  germination  and  growth  of  wheat  were  sometimes 
imitated  by  concealing  several  grains  of  wheat  in  the  hair  and  shaking 
them  down  upon  the  soil.  Then  by  a  dextrous  manipulation  of  a 
previously  prepared  series  of  young  wheat  shoots  the  growth  was 
represented   up   to   the   point  where  a  stalk  2   feet  in  length  was 

from  the  woods:  and  there  they  taught  them  to  form  certain  figures  on  tablets,  and  when  perfect  in 
these,  they  were  taught  others,  as  children  in  our  schools  are  taught  to  write.  .  .  .  But  their 
most  usual  device  was  to  hold  up  in  their  hands  some  little  tablets  of  wood  made  with  great  labour,  for 
want  of  iron  tools  of  mesquite,  or  another  hard  wood  called  Una  de  Qato,  on  which  were  painted 
some  grotesque  figures,  affirmed  to  be  the  true  copy  of  the  table,  which  the  visiting  spirit  left  with  them 
at  his  departure  to  heaven:  and  these  figures  were  the  same  which  the  Loretto  professors  [medicine-men) 
taught  the  boys  at  their  private  academy."    Venegas,  History  of  California,  i,  96, 100. 
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slipped  from  the  long  coils  of  hair  at  the  operator's  shoulders  and  shown 
to  the  awe-stricken  spectators  as  a  fully  developed  plant. 

A  favorite  trick  was  to  have  young  men  chew  mesquite  leaves, 
which  on  being  ejected  from  the  mouth  were  seen  to  be  wheat  or  com. 

Dining  the  rain  ceremonies,  when  the  Makai  were  at  the  height  of 
their  glory,  one  of  their  most  impressive  acts  was  to  pour  dry  earth  out 
of  a  reed  until  it  was  half  empty  and  then  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
remainder  was  filled  with  water.  **Then  it  rained  right  away." 
If  the  Makai  put  one  of  the  magic  slates  iji  a  cup  of  water  at  the  time 
the  rain  songs  were  being  simg  and  also  dug  a  shallow  trench  to 
show  the  rivulets  how  they  should  cut  their  way,  it  would  rain  in 
four  days. 

Another  device  of  the  Makai  was  to  conceal  reeds  filled  with 
water  and  then  while  standing  on  a  house  top  to  direct  the  singers 
to  stand  in  a  close  circle  aroimd  below  him.  Exhibiting  a  handful 
of  eagle  down  or  eagle  tail  feathers  and  throwing  dust  on  them  to 
show  how  dry  they  were,  he  would  then  sweep  his  hand  about  and 
scatter  water  over  the  spectators  and  singers,  apparently  from 
feathers  but  in  reality  from  the  reeds. 

During  the  season  when  rain  is  especially  needed  any  one  may 
petition  for  it  by  means  of  the  small  gray  fly  that  has  a  large  head. 
Rubbing  soot  from  the  roof  or  chinmey  in  the  fly's  eyes  the  person 
must  say,  **Go  quickly,  little  fly,  tell  your  grandmother  to  send  the 
rain." 

Some  Si'atcokam  arouse  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  their  fellows 
by  placing  hot  coals  in  their  mouths  (where  they  hold  them  between 
the  teeth),  or  by  holding  them  in  their  hands  (taking  care  to  have  a 
thin  layer  of  ash  or  mud  beneath  them). 

When  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand  it,  the  Si'atcokam  sink  small 
pointed  pieces  of  wood,  an  inch  in  length  and  flat  at  the  larger  end, 
into  the  flesh  of  their  patients.  The  bits  of  wood  are  ^  twisted  back 
and  forth  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  as  one  would  twist  a 
thread  until  the  wood  disappears."  The  great  grandmother  of 
Jacob  L.  Roberts,  a  young  man  of  Apache-Maricopa  and  Pima- 
Kwahadk'  lineage,  thus  treated  him  during  a  temporary  attack  of 
sickness  in  his  infancy.  She  sank  two  pieces  of  creosote  bush  into 
his  breast  and  predicted  that  he  would  not  be  ill  as  would  other 
children.  She  also  said  that  she  would  die  within  the  year — and 
she  did.  Strange  to  say,  Jacob  also  escaped  the  epidemic  diseases 
that  afflicted  his  pla3rniates. 

The  Si'atcokam  prize  certain  crystals  very  highly  and  claim  to  obtain 
them  in  the  following  manner:  The  person  possessing  the  necessary 
power  may  be  going  along  in  some  quiet  place  when  all  of  a  sudden 
a  man  will  be  seen  approaching.  The  stranger  never  reaches  him 
but  will  be  seen  to  disappear;  then  if  the  Si'atcokam  searches  about 
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the  spot  where  the  man  was  last  seen^  he  will  find  a  transparent 
rrystal,  hiV'tai  t^n'tani,  .stone  white,  which  (contains  a  spirit  that  will 
aid  him  in  all  his  suhseqiient  umlertakiogs  and  which  will  desert  the 
jitone  at  the  death  of  the  holder." 

Tlie  Si'atcokam  treats  a  wouBded  man  by  sucking  the  evil  from 
the  wtmnd.  He  show^  a  strand  of  green  that  rescmble^i  a  roll  of 
water  plants  about  8  inches  long.  The  wounded  man  sucks  this 
crosswise  four  times  and  the  Si'atcokam  pretends  to  swallow  it, 
'*This  insures  complete  recovery/* 

Cause  and  Treatment  of  Disease 

The  Si'atcokam  carries  his  tcaekut  or  staff  in  hand  when  called  to 
treat  the  sick.  He  begins  by  singing  the  ''cure  songs'*  or  causing 
them  to  be  sung  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in  correctly  diagnosing 
the  case.  Then  he  pufTs  out  cigarette  smoke  over  the  body  of  the 
patient  in  order  that  lie  may  '*see'-  the  disease.  Most  common  ail- 
ments are  attributed  to  certain  definite  causes  and  the  diagnosis  is 
easy.  When  he  Ls  w^ell  paid  for  bis  services  he  may  sing  more  than 
one  night  before  announcing  the  name  of  the  disease.  If  he  is  too 
hasty  he  may  '*see' *  the  bear  wlien  it  is  really  the  deer  that  is  causing 
trouble.  However,  he  can  not  sing  more  than  four  nights;  then, if  he 
fails,  he  must  call  in  a  fellow-practitioner.  The  case  of  Sala  Hina  is 
an  interesting  and  instructive  one  and  will  illustrate  very  adequately 
tliese  peculiar  methods.  Several  years  ago  Sala  carelessly  ate  some 
weed  which  poisoned  her  and  she  had  barely  strength  enough  to  reach 
home.  As  close  relatives  are  not  allow-ed  to  treat  a  patient,  a  neigh- 
boring medicine-man  was  called  in.  Her  husband  rolled  a  cigarette 
for  the  learned  doctor,  who  smoked  it,  but  however  skillfidly  he 
spread  the  smoke  cloutl  over  the  groaning  patient  he  roidd  not  ''see'' 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Then  another  Si'at<^okiun  was  called  in  and 
a  cigarette  was  rolled  for  him  and  he  peeretl  tlirougb  the  veil  sufTi- 
ciently  to  see  ^'something/'  But  he  could  not  tell  just  w4iat  it  was 
and  advised  sending  for  another  medicine-man  w4io  was  a  specialist 
in  intangible  shapes.  Sala  was  suffering  the  greatest  agony  in  the 
meantime.  If  she  moved  she  **felt  full  of  pins  inside.'^  Those  about 
her  cxpectetl  her  to  die  at  an}"  moment.  Number  three  at  length 
arrived  ami  smoked  his  cigarette,  blowing  the  smoke  across  the 
patient  from  a  distance  to  dispel  the  unusually  heavy  darkness.  He 
said  he  must  have  his  gourd  rattle  and  magic  feathers  brought  before 
he  could  see  clearly.  Meanwhile  the  husband  had  brought  in  a  fourth 
medieine-man.     Number    four   then  smoked   a  cigarette  and   pro- 

1 '  Smiiil  rock  crystalti,  suppoeed  to  be*  produioiid  by  ihi»  atmsmnB,  aie  Ihougbt  to  be  deAd  or  even 
Uvlttg— a  kind  ot  aatral  bodice  ol  tJw  ThmBOptUta.  Sudb  &  rock  crystal  la  t^UM  li*74ll  (pUiroi 
U^vaLl'r)  o^r 'graudfuther^-tbe  a&cae  naina  &s  La  given  to  thi^  mujoiitf  of  Ou;  gods.  But  It  mAj, 
how^evar,  repmwnt  any  person  or  rel&tlve,  In  MCOordAnoe  with  tbc  illri?ctioMfl  ol  tbe  abaitum/'  Lum- 
boltz,  Symbniism  nt  the  UiiicboL  Indlan^t  0>a. 
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nounced  the  verdict  of  death.  Poor  Sala  had  been  compelled  to  lie 
quiet  to  avoid  the  torture  from  the  ^^pins*'  but  her  mind  was  active 
and  she  understood  every  word  that  was  said  in  her  presence.  Deter- 
mined to  do  what  they  could,  the  last  two  arrivals  set  to  work  singing. 
Number  three  sang  four  songs,  followed  by  four  more  songs  from 
number  four.  Then  number  three  sang  four  more,  and  so  they 
alternated  all  night.  Toward  morning  they  put  ashes  into  a  cup  of 
water,  sweeping  eagle  feathers  across  the  dish  meanwhile.  They 
then  announced  that  they  would  get  the  evil  out  soon.  Number 
four  sprayed  water  from  his  mouth  over  the  patient  and  declared 
that  he  had  found  her  to  be  suffering  from  the  presence  of  the  horn 
of  a  homed  toad  in  her  heart.  Falling  on  his  knees  beside  her  he 
sucked  with  all  his  might  until  he  had  remoVed  the  offending  object. 
As  it  flew  into  his  mouth  it  gagged  him  and  he  hastened  to  withdraw 
it.  Calling  for  a  piece  of  cotton  he  put  the  hot  and  burning  horn 
into  it  and  told  the  brother  of  the  patient  to  throw  it  into  the  river. 
Then  the  two  Si'atcokam  sang  twice  and  later  in  the  day  sang  twice 
through  their  set  of  four  songs  for  the  homed  toad.  This  faithful 
treatment  brought  about  a  recovery. 

Salads  brother  fell  ill  of  some  throat  disease  over  which  the  doctors 
sang,  sucked,  and  smoked  for  a  month  before  he  died. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  cases  described  that  the  songs  play  an 
important  part  in  the  treatment,  and  they  are  sung  with  endless 
repetitions.  After  the  cause  of  the  aflliction  has  been  decided  upon 
the  songs  of  that  animal  or  object  are  sung.  An  image  or  a  part  of 
the  animal  or  object  is  pressed  upon  or  waved  over  the  part  affected 
and  then  the  farce  of  sucking  out  the  evil  is  gone  through.  Juan 
Thomas  informed  the  writer  that  he  had  frequently  concealed  under 
his  thunlb  nail  the  objects  which  he  pretended  to  suck  from  his 
patients. 

Sometimes  ashes  are  rubbed  upon  the  skin  of  the  sick  person.  No 
matter  what  the  disease  may  be,  the  ashes  are  administered  with  light 
rubbing.  No  explanation  could  be  given  for  this  treatment.  For 
any  disease,  also,  pledgets  of  cotton  might  be  bumed  on  the  skin,  and 
as  these  were  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  two  or  three  might  be 
bumed  in  one  place,  the  effect  must  have  been  very  painful. 

The  female  Si'atcokam  never  treated  children;  they  confined  their 
labors  to  the  treatment  of  abdominal  troubles  not  necessarily  peculiar 
to  sex.  They  treated  men  for  abdominal  diflBculties  and  men  treated 
women  for  all  diseases. 

Payment  is  promised  to  the  Si'atcokam  when  they  are  called  in.  It 
may  be  a  horse,  cow,  some  wheat,  a  basket,  or  similar  property.  If 
he  contracts  to  sing  three  nights  and  to  receive  a  horse  in  payment, 
he  will  not  receive  the  horse  if  the  patient  dies  after  he  has  sung  two 
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nights,  but  #ill  receive  some  compensation.  The  death  of  the  patient 
does  not  annul  the  obligation  under  any  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  the  animals,  birds^  and  reptiles  that  cause  disease, 
the  variety  of  human  ailments  and  the  fertility  of  the  native's  imagi- 
nation necessitated  the  invention  of  yet  other  causes.  These  were 
sometimes  superhuman,  but  only  too  often  the  tribe  merely  descended 
to  the  level  of  the  African  savage,  and  accused  some  medicine-man  of 
the  crime  of  causing  disease.  There  would  se^m  to  be  some  reason 
in  this  if  t!ie  medicine-man  who  had  the  case  in  hand  were  the  one 
accused,  but  that  was  not  the  custom;  it  was  a  rival  practitioner  who 
bore  the  onus  and  frequently  paid  the  penalty  with  his  life,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  annals.  It  would  seem  that  every  epi- 
demic of  any  extent  that  ever  afflicted  the  Pimas  caused  an  almost 
whole^e  destruction  of  medicine-men.  In  individual  cases  of  malice 
on  the  part  of  the  medicine-man  the  treatment  is  to  sing  the  medicine 
song  and  afterwards  to  place  four  magic  stones  in  a  cup  of  water, 
taking  out  one  at  a  time  and  holding  it  under  the  nose  of  the  patient, 
that  he  may  inhale  its  power;  then  he  must  drink  the  water. 

If  a  person  believas  that  a  medicine-man  has  brought  sickness  upon 
his  household  he  calls  in  another  doctor  to  find  the  charm.  The  one 
consulted  takes  four  assistants  and  searches  day  and  night  until  some 
object  is  found  which  they  can  safely  assume  was  hidden  in  the  vicinity 
by  tlie  malicious  medicine-man.  When  found  the  object  must  not  be 
touched,  for  fear  of  death,  but  the  mere  disco ver}'  renders  it  harmless 
to  the  person  against  whom  it  was  aimed. 

Sometimes  the  medicine-man  causes  sickness  by  **  shooting"'  char^ 
coal,  made  from  the  burned  body  of  an  enemy,  into  some  one  who 
does  not  notice  it  at  the  time,  but  whose  body  bums  in  consequence. 
If  it  is  sucked  out  before  it  is  entirely  consumed  the  charcoal  loses 
its  power  and  the  patient  recovers. 

The  badger  causes  a  severe  throat  disease,  which,  however,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  rare  occurrence.  The  remedy  is  to  sing  the  badger 
song  (p.  321)  and  to  press  the  tail  of  the  badger  on  the  patient's  neck. 

The  bear  causes  swelhngs  upon  the  body,  headache,  and  fever. 
The  remedy  is  to  sing  the  bear  songs,  of  which  there  are  several 
(p.  318);  the  singing  is  sometimes  continued  throughout  the  entire 
day.  No  part  of  the  animal  is  used  in  the  treatment.  The  bear  is 
friendly  to  the  Pimas.  If  a  man  meets  one  he  must  say,  "I'm  red," 
and  then  the  bear  will  not  touch  him,  though  he  is  free  to  kill  the 
animal. 

The  black-tailed  deer  causes  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  The 
remedy  is  to  sing  the  deer  song  (p.  317)  and  to  press  the  tail  of  the 
deer  on  the  affected  part. 
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The  coyote  causes  sickness  in  children;  some  believing  that  he 
brings  on  the  dysentery  when  the  mother  eats  melons  before  the  birth 
of  the  child,  others  thinking  that  he  causes  rash  and  blisters  on  the 
baby's  tongue.  The  remedy  is  to  sing  the  coyote  song  (p.  316)  and 
swing  the  tail  of  the  coyote  over  the  child. 

The  dog,  a  very  near  relative  of  the  coyote  in  Pimeria,  also  causes 
trouble  for  the  children.  When  a  child  a  month  or  two  old  is  fretful 
and  sleepless  the  medicine-man  is  pretty  certain  to  diagnose  the  case 
as  "dog  disease.''  He  does  not  treat  it  in  any  manner,  but  some  one 
who  knows  the  dog  song  (p.  315)  is  called  in  to  sing,  and  as  he  sings 
he  sways  a  stick  that  has  some  of  a  dog's  vibrissas  tied  to  it,  to  and 
fro  over  the  child. 

The  gopher  causes  stomach  trouble,  particulariy  in  children.  The 
remedy  is  to  sing  the  gopher  song  (p.  319)  and  to  press  moistened 
earth  from  a  gopher  hill  upon  the  aflFected  part.  At  Gila  Crossing 
were  obtained  two  small  deerskin  bags  containing  tufts  of  eagle's  down 
and  two  or  three  twigs  that  had  been  cut  by  a  gopher.  These  were 
to  be  pressed  upon  the  stomach  of  the  child. 

The  jack  rabbit  causes  open  sores.  The  remedy  is  to  sing  the  rabbit 
song  (p.  314),  and  during  the  singing  to  swing  over  the  patient  the 
tail  of  the  hare  to  which  the  animal's  vibrissae  have  been  tied. 

The  mouse,  kuwakaw&p&kam,  causes  constipation  in  children.  This 
is  cured  by  singing  the  mouse  song  (p.  314),  and  pressing  the  tail  of 
the  mouse  on  the  abdomen.  If  no  prepared  tail  is  available  a  dead 
mouse  is  used. 

The  ground  squirrel  of  the  mesas  causes  nosebleed. 

There  are  but  four  birds  that  cause  disease.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  conscious  classification  in  the  minds  of  the  Pimas  in  attribut- 
ing certain  afflictions  to  the  birds.  These  diseases  are  all  of  a  diflFerent 
nature,  and  are  similar  to  those  assigned  to  manmials  and  reptiles. 

The  eagle  causes  hemorrhage.  The  remedy  is  to  sing  the  eagle  song 
(p.  289)  and  to  pass  the  down  of  the  eagle  over  the  part. 

The  eagle  is  also  blamed  for  the  lice  that  find  refuge  in  the  hair  of  the 
Pimas.     The  remedy  is  to  blow  cigarette  smoke  over  the  head. 

The  hawk  causes  hemorrhage  in  grown  persons  only.  The  disease 
is  cured  by  singing  the  hawk  song  and  passing  the  wing  feathers  of 
the  bird  over  the  patient.  If  one  touches  a  hawk  he  must  be  secluded 
for  four  days. 

The  owl  throws  people  into  trances  and  fits.  They  are  restored  by 
having  the  owl  song  (p.  311)  sung  while  six  owl  feathers  mounted  on 
a  stick  are  swung  over  them.  The  cry  of  the  small  owl,  kokovol(t), 
in  the  night  is  a  bad  sign.  When  the  large  owl  utters  a  sound  re- 
sembUng  human  speech  sickness  may  be  expected. 

The  vulture  or  turkey  buzzard  causes  sores,  especially  syphilis,  and 
sore  eyes  on  the  baby  if  the  parent  eat  a  dead  animal  just  before  the 
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child  is  bom.  The  remedy  is  to  sing  the  buzzard  song  and  pass  the 
wing  feathers  of  the  buzzard  ovei-  the  child. 

A  Gila  monster  if  killed  by  th^  father  just  before  the  birth  of 
a  child  causes  the  baby's  body  to  become  red  and  feverish.  The 
remedy  is  to  sing  the  Gila  monster  song  (p.  307)*  Such  a  disease 
must  be  of  rare  occurrence  and  no  other  treatment  is  prescribed. 

The  horned  toad  causes  rheumatism  and  hunchback.  The  remedy 
is  to  sinjj  the  horned  toad  song  (p.  307),  and  press  an  image  of  the 
creature  upon  the  patient  (fig,  25,  a).  If  one  accidentally  steps  on 
a  liorned  toad  he  must  tie  a  red  string  around  its  neck  and  let  it  go, 
saying,  **  nyu  u-ut  hok/^  my  blood  eat.  This  is  to  cause  the  subtle 
toad  to  eat  the  bad  blood  that  may  cause  disease  in  the  person. 

The  large  lizard,  tcosokalt,  is  responsible  for  a  fever  in  children,  the 
most  prominent  symptom  of  which  is  the  whitening  of  the  skin.  If 
any  one  who  knows  the  lizard  song  {p.  308)  is  available  he  comes  and 
presses  an  image  of  a  lizard  (fig.  25,  h)  on  the  child  as  he  sings;  if  not, 
a  lizard  is  killed  and  fat  from  its  body  is  rubbed  upon  the  child. 

The  rattlesnake  causes  kidnc}^  and  stomach  troubles  in  cliildren. 
These  are  cured  by  singing  the  rattlesnake  song  (p.  309)  and  pressing 
the  parts  affected  with  an  image  in  wood  or  stone  of  the  rattlesnake. 

Tlie  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  is  cured  by  sucking  the  wound  every 
morning  for  four  clays.  Others  suck  it  one  or  two  days,  and  also 
ligature  the  limb  with  horsehair,  or  draw  a  circle  around  it  with  char- 
coal to  define  the  limit  of  the  sw^elling.  The  Papagos  and  Mexicans 
use  the  plant  Euphorbia  marginata  to  poultice  snake  bites,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  Pimas  use  it  alsOj  though  the  writer  was  unable  to 
finil  anyone  who  knew  of  its  being  so  used. 

While  the  rattlesnake  is  dreaded  and  under  circiunstances  previ- 
ously mentioned  is  regarded  as  possessing  magic  power,  he  occupies  a 
far  less  important  place  in  Pima  thought  than  in  that  of  the  Hopis. 
It  is  said  to  be  unlucky  to  come  upon  two  rattlesnakes,  one  soon 
after  the  other,  when  engaged  in  searching  for  anything.  If  a  child 
puts  its  foot  through  an  olla  head  ring  that  is  conunonly  left  lying 
about  the  premises,  the  mother  warns  him  that  the  rattlesnake  will 
bite  him.  The  same  fate  is  threatened  if  he  puts  his  foot  into  the 
mortar  in  which  the  mesquite  beans  and  other  articles  of  food  are 
ground.  The  rattlesnake  is  accredited  with  wisdom  that  directs  it  to 
the  place  where  the  best  mesquite  beans  are  to  be  had,  though  why 
such  a  locality  has  any  attractions  for  it  was  not  explained. 

The  turtle  causes  large  sores  on  the  body  or  cripples  the  legs. 
The  treatment  is  to  sing  the  turtle  song  (p.  306)  and  shake  a  rattle 
over  the  patient.  The  rattle  is  made  by  killing  a  river  turtle  and 
placing  the  body  in  an  ant-hill  until  the  ants  have  thoroughly  cleaned 
out  the  shell,  which  is  then  mounted  on  a  handle,  and  some  gravel 
put  into  it. 
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A  butterfly  with  striped  wings  causes  internal  pains.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  singing  the  butterfly  song  (p.  295)  and  pressing  the 
body  of  the  patient  with  four  or  five  images  of  the  butterfly  cut  from 
deerskin. 

The  worm,  k&mm&lt,  when  found  dead  and  dried  is  ground  up  in 
the  mortar  and  the  powder  used  to  cure  sores  around  the  baby's 
mouth. 

One's  teeth  will  fall  out  if  he  eats  food  over  which  some  caterpillars 
have  crawled. 

The  nausea  of  pregnancy  is  caused  by  imfaithfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  woman.  It  is  cured  by  singing  the  proper  songs  and  striking 
two  sticks  a  foot  long  over  the  patient  afterwards. 

The  remolinos,  or  whirlwinds,  that  are  so  common  in  Pimeria,  cause 
pains  in  the  legs,  but  not  swellings.  The  remedy  is  to  sing  the  wind 
song  (p.  324)  and  to  rub  the  limbs  with  the  black  gum  of  the  okatilla, 
Fouquiera  splendens. 

The  sun  may  cause  disease  for  which  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
special  song.  However,  a  small  colored  image  of  the  sun  with  feather 
rays  attached  is  used  by  the  medicine-man. 

A  captured  Apache  child  might  cause  lameness  in  some  member  of 
the  family  by  whom  he  was  kept.  It  was  cured  by  some  one  who  had 
killed  an  Apache  singing  over  the  patient.  Then  the  child  must  be 
sold  to  the  Mexicans  or  Americans.  It  was  also  supposed  that  the 
touch  of  an  Apache  woman  might  cause  paralysis. 

Piholt  was  once  a  man,  but  is  now  an  evil  spirit  living  in  the  east, 
and  causing  a  disease  which  has  its  songs. 

The  Nyavolt,  an  evil  spirit,  may  induce  a  horse  to  throw  his  rider 
and  injure  him.  The  patient  is  cm*ed  by  singing  the  Nyavolt  song 
(p.  329)  and  swinging  a  pair  of  crossed  sticks  over  the  injured  part. 

A  certain  disease  of  the  throat  is  called  wheita,  and  the  same  name 
is  given  to  a  stick  made  from  mesquite  root,  which  is  thrust  down  the 
patient's  throat  four  times  and  then  passed  four  times  over  the  heart 
to  cure  him. 

Tcunylm  is  an  evil  spirit  that  causes  sickness  in  children.  The 
most  characteristic  symptom  is  fretfulness.  The  TcunyXm  song 
is  sung  and  the  child's  body  is  pressed  with  a  strand  of  hair  taken  in 
war  from  an  Apache's  head.  The  hair  is  cleaned  and  washed  by 
some  old  person,  then  the  ends  are  glued  together  with  the  gum  of 
the  creosote  bush  before  it  is  ready  to  use.  A'mXna  sticks  tied  with 
bluebird  and  redbird  feathers  are  also  used. 

K&'m&l  tk&k  (pi.  XLiv,  6),  who  was  accustomed  to  assist  the 
doctors,  states  that  this  name  is  applied  to  a  disease  of  the  throat 
which  causes  the  victim  to  lose  flesh.  The  treatment  consists  in 
placing  ft'mlna  in  an  olla  of  water  to  soak  while  the  doctor  or  his 
assistant  blows  tlirough  a  tube,  called  the  tcunylm  cigarette,  upon 
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the  forehead,  chin,  breast,  and  stomach  of  the  patient.  The  tube 
has  a  buDch  of  feathers  attached  called  a-an  kiat(ita,  and  these  are 
next  swept  m  quick  passes  downward  over  the  body*  The  4^mlna 
are  then  taken  and  sucked  four  times  by  the  patient,  after  which  the 
end  of  the  bundle  is  pressed  against  the  patient's  body,  then  laid 
flat  upon  his  breast  and  rubbed.  Finally,  the  assistant  repeats  the 
speech  of  Siu-u  at  the  time  when  that  deity  restored  himself  to  life, 
at  the  same  time  makinj^  passes  toward  the  patient. 

Magic  influence  exerted  by  evilly  disposed  persons,  especially  medi- 
cine-men,  may  cause  a  particular  ailment,  called  *' doctor's  disease/' 
in  the  cure  of  which  the  slate  tablets  found  in  the  ruins  are  believed 
to  be  most  efficacious.  The  information  was  given  that  no  marking 
was  made  on  the  slates;  they  were  simply  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water 
anil  the  patient  drank  the  water. 

Sometimes  the  sickness  of  a  chiJd  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  person  desired  to  take  it  away  from  its  parents.  If  they 
went  to  the  covetous  one  and  accused  him  of  the  criroe  the  child 
immediately  recovered. 

Navitco  (fig.  26)  is  an  evil  spirit  adopted  from  the  Papagos.  His 
home  is  in  the  mountain  called  Papak,  Frog,  °  This  spirit  causes 
tlie  knees  to  swell  and  the  eyes  to  become  infiametL  It  may  safely 
be  inferred  that  this  disease  has  been  a  common  one,  as  it  is  the  prac- 
tice to  treat  several  at  one  time  in  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  cere- 
monial than  is  usual  in  the  treatment  of  other  diseases.  One  mcili- 
cine-man  personates  Navitco,  another  known  as  KUkspakam  accom- 
panies him;  both  are  ma.sked.  At  a  signal  from  Xavitco,  ^iven  by 
throwing  com  meal  on  the  baskets^  15  or  20  persons  appointed  for 
the  piupose  sing  the  Navitco  song  (p.  326) ,  accompanied  by  the  notched 
sticks,  after  which  Navitco  goes  to  each  patient  and  pats  him  with 
eagle  feathers  until  he  has  presiunably  drawn  out  all  disease.  He  then 
throws  away  the  feathers.  He  is  followed  by  K&kspakam,  who  seats 
himself  before  'each  patient  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  touch  the 
mask  and  then  the  swollen  knees.  When  the  singers  have  finished, 
they  rub  the  notched  sticks  over  their  own  bodies  to  prevent  conta- 
gion. All  concerned  in  the  ceremony  must  not  eat  salt  for  four  days 
thereafter. 

The  Navitco  medicine-men  also  claim  to  possess  the  power  to  bring 
rain. 

The  treatment  of  a  child  afl3icted  with  dysentery  mingles  the  new 
order  ^ath  the  old  in  an  interesting  manner,  combining  Christian 
baptism  with  pagan  sun  worship  and  magic  medical  practice. 

A  man  and  his  wife  who  are  close  friends  of  the  parents  come  early 
in  the  morning  and  wash  the  baby.    If  it  is  a  boy,  it  is  taken  up  at  sun- 

a  Santa  CataAnas,  north  of  Tucson;  altitude.  10.000  feet. 
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rise  by  the  man,  who  breathes  upon  a  cross  and  holds  it  toward  the  sun 
four  times.  If  it  is  a  girl,  it  is  taken  by  the  woman,  who  breathes  upon 
a  medal  and  holds  the  object  toward  the  sun  four  times.  Whichever 
object  is  used  is  next  passed  in  the  form  of  the  cross  over  the  face  and 
again  over  the  body  of  the  infant  by  both  the  man  and  the  woman. 
Each  then  holds  the  child  four  times  in  his  or  her  arms  before  handing 
it  to  the  parents.  A  name  is  given  the  child  by  the  godfather  and 
godmother.  No  child  except  one  thus  ill  or  another  in  the  same 
family  of  a  naming  age  at  the  time  is  ever  christened  thus.  The 
godparents  must  give  the  child  some  wheat  or  com  each  year  until  it 
grows  up,  and  the  parents  give  a  basket  each  year  in  return. 

Even  horses  may  become  sick  through  the  evil  influence  of  mali- 
cious medicine-men,  who,  it  is  said,  **shoot"  live  coals  into  them — 
coals  that  have  been  taken  from  an  Apache  fire.  The  remedy  is  of 
a  similar  magic  character.  A  reputable  medicine-man  is  called  in, 
who  diagnoses  the  case  and  decides  from  what  direction  the  coal  was 
''shot.'*  He  does  not  sing,  but  after  smoking  a  cigarette  and  blowing 
puffs  of  smoke  about  the  premises  and  upon  the  horse  he  determines 
the  place  to  suck  out  the  coal  from  the  distressed  animal.  When  he 
gets  the  coal  into  his  mouth  he  makes  a  pretense  of  being  burned  by  it 
and  immediately  fills  his  mouth  with  water,  after  which  he  casts  out 
the  coal. 

The  transparent  trick  of  sucking  a  hairftom  the  body  is  resorted  to 
in  veterinary  practice  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  pursued  when  treat- 
ing human  ailments. 

Prevalent  Diseases'* 

Consumption  is  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  disease,  due  to  poverty 
of  diet  and  contagion.  The  Pimas  do  not  attempt  to  prevent  infec- 
tion. Their  former  treatment  was  a  diet  of  mountain  turtle  and 
sun-dried  beef. 

Dysentery  is  common  in  summer  because  of  the  peculiar  habit,  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  Pimas,  of  eating  unripe  melons. 

Impetigo  contagiosa  is  the  worst  skin  disease,  and  is  principally 
confined  to  the  children. 

Children  are  intentionally  exposed  to  smallpox  and  measles,  that 
they  may  have  the  diseases  in  lighter  form.  Smallpox  was  regarded 
as  an  evil  spirit  of  which  they  did  not  dare  to  show  fear.  They  said 
''I  like  Smallpox,'*  thinking  that  he  would  be  thus  placated.  At  one 
time  they  attempted  inoculation  from  persons  that  had  light  attacks, 
but  the  experiment  resulted  in  many  deaths.  From  1870  until  the 
Government  sent  a  physician  to  the  agency,  the  missionary.  Rev.  C.  H. 

oFrom  1892  until  1895  Dr  A.  E.  Marden  held  the  position  of  agency  physician  at  Sacaton  and  from 
1900  until  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  to  the  Pimas  in  1902  continued  his  practice  as  missionary  phy- 
sician among  the  Pimas.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  information 
relating  to  the  degree  of  prevalence  of  disease. 
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Cook,  Bupplied  the  Pimas  with  vaccine,  Thej  retained  sume  of  their 
oitl  dread  of  tlie  ilemtjn  an<i  cnntinue<t  to  place  the  bamlages  with 
which  the  arm  had  been  dressed  upon  a  certain  niesciuite  tree,  not 
daring  to  bum  them  for  fear  of  offending.  Sniallpox  has  usually 
been  brouj^ht  to  the  Pimas  by  the  Papagos  from  Mexico,  Measles 
appears  e%*ery  tliree  or  four  yearsy  but  does  not  seem  to  be  any  more 
fatal  than  among  the  whites,  though  it  is  more  likely  to  be  followed 
by  eonauiuption, 

Kheuniatism  of  the  chronic  articular  type  is  fairly  common  and  is 
treated  like  many  other  pains  by  scarifying  the  part  affected  vnth 
bits  of  broken  glass* 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  acquired  syphilis  among  the  Pi  mas  antl  a 
few  due  to  hereditary  taint,  but  they  are  fairly  free  from  the  disease, 
considering  their  habits,  and  are  much  more  exempt  from  it  than  their 
allies,  the  Maricopas. 

Diarrhea  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  touching  ripe  wheat  in  the 
fields,  and  it  was  con^^iilered  necessary  for  a  medi cine-man  to  walk 
about  in  the  staniling  grain  anil  blow  the  danger  away  witli  smi^ke. 

Bleeding  wounds  were  bandaged;  biims  were  plastered  with  wet 
mud ;  broken  limbs  were  set  with  skill  and  inclosed  lq  light  and 
strong  splints  made  of  reeds. 

Melancholia  sometimes  afflicts  '*a  man  who  has  killed  Apaches" 
80  that  he  wanders  about  without  clothing  and  refuses  to  talk*  No 
treatment  is  attempted,  and  the  victim  dies  of  neglect. 

Massage  is  a  common  form  of  treatment  of  ahnost  any  iliseasi^  and 
of  it.'^e^lf  is  enough  tii  endantrer  the  patient,  for  it  sometimes  ltapj»ens 
that  the  operator  administers  a  vigorous  pommeling  to  the  abdomen. 

Table  of  diseases 


Rare 

Occasional 

Common 

Acne 

Asthma 

Bronchitis 

Epilepsy 

Cataract 

Caries 

Dementia 

Eczema 

Conjunctivitis 

Lupus 

Favus 

Consumption 

Melancholia 

Heart  disease 

Diarrhea 

Typhoid 

Neuralgia 

Dysentery 

Pleurisy 

Impetigo  contagiosa 

Scabies 

Measles 

Smallpox 

Pneumonia 

Syphilis 

Rheumatism 

Urticaria 

Toothache 
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LINGUISTICS 

Vocabularies 

There  are  four  short  vocabularies  of  the  Pima  language  in  manu- 
script in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology: 

Words 

Dr  C.  C.  Parry,  under  orders  of  Maj.  W.  H.  Emory,  1852 154 

Ammi  M.  White,  Pima  trader  at  Casa  Blanca 191 

John  D.  Walker,  Company  I,  Fifth  Infantry  Colored  Volunteers,  Tucson 197 

F.  W.  Hodge,  In  Cushing's  party  on  Salt  river,  1887 53 

The  first  is  published  in  Schoolcraft,  volume  in,  page  461,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  the  English-Pima  vocabulary  published  in  Die  Pima- 
Sprache  by  Buschmann  in  1857  (p.  367).  Doctor  Parry  employed  a 
Maricopa  interpreter.  Buschmann^s  vocabulary  also  includes  words 
obtained  by  Doctor  Coulter,  which  were  published  by  Gallatin  in 
Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  volume  ii,  page 
129,  and  by  Scouler  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London,  volume  xi,  page  248.  Buschmann  further  drew  from  Pfeffer- 
kom^s  Beschreibung  der  Landschaft  Sonora,  volume  ii,  passim;  three 
words  from  Miihlenfordt^s  Scliilderung  der  Republik  Mejico,  volume 
II,  page  225;  and  words  from  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Pima  as  given  by 
Hervas  in  Saggio  Practico  Delle  Lingue  (p.  124-125).  There  are  182 
words,  in  all,  in  Buschmann's  list.  Fewer  than  half  the  53  pages  of 
his  paper  are  devoted  to  the  language  of  the  Pimas. 

Lieutenant  Whipple  obtained  a  vocabulary  of  67  Pima  words,  which 
was  published  in  his  Report  upon  the  Indian  Tribes,  Pacific  Railroad 
Reports,  volume  in  (pt.  in,  p.  94). 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  1841,  page  248, 
there  is  a  Pima  vocabulary  of  38  words  that  was  collected  by  a  Doctor 
Coulter;  where,  it  is  not  stated.     The  orthography  is  not  explained. 

In  his  Opuscula,  page  351,  R.  G.  Latham  has  published  a  vocab- 
ulary of  27  words,  stating  neither  from  whom  it  was  derived  nor  where 
it  was  written.  In  his  Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man, 
Latham  devotes  three  pages  to  quotations  from  Lieutenant  Emory 
descriptive  of  the  *^Pimos.'' 
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As  examples  of  the  orthography  and  extent  of  these  vocabularies, 
two  are  republished  below. 

Vocabularies 


Bngliflh 

Coulter 

Latham 

English 

Coulter 

Man 

tiuot 

huth 

Salt 

dn& 

Woman 

ub& 

hahri 

Light 

tai 

Indian 

huup 

Day 

tashimdt 

Boy 

andi 

Night 

Btutikum 

Chief 

capit 

Cold 

scapit 

Father 

niook 

Hot 

ston 

Mother 

intui 

Stone 

jote 

Body 

nionh 

Mountain 

toak 

Head 

nem6h 

mouk 

White 

stoxa 

Hair 

ptmuk 

House 

nihki 

Ear 

naank 

ptnahauk 

Door 

pu&Ht 

Nose 

tahnk 

Bow 

fiikat 

Mouth 

chinits 

Arrow 

napot 

Tongue 

neuen 

I 

ahan 

Tooth 

ptahan 

He 

yeutah 

Beard 

chinyo 

One 

yumako 

Hand 

noh 

mahahtk 

Two 

kuak 

Foot 

tetaght 

Three 

vaik 

Heart 

ipfitttk 

Four 

kiik 

Sky 

ptchuwik 

Five 

puitas 

Sun 

tash 

tahs 

Nine 

humukt 

Moon 

maskat 

mahaa 

Ten 

huistemam 

Star 

non 

Eleven 

maatd 

Snow 

chiah 

Twelve 

koohk 

Fire 

tahi 

Brave 

tiout 

Water 

Bhofitik 

suntik 

Bad 

mumko 

Sea 

kakatchck 

Good 

skukit 

River 

akdmtdi 

Great 

v6hdvakuitch 

Lake 

v6 

Songs 

classification 

During  a  stay  of  seven  months  among  the  Pimas  not  a  single  native 
song  was  ever  heard  from  a  man,  woman,  or  child.  This  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  writer^s  experience  among  most  other  tribes  that 
have  not  been  longer  in  contact  with  the  whites.  Not  half  a  dozen 
individuals  can  be  found  in  the  upper  villages  who  know  any  consid- 
erable number  of  the  old  songs.  And  yet  the  number  of  these  songs 
is  very  great  and  most  of  them  are  by  no  means  unpleasing  even  to  a 
Caucasian  ear.  The  songs  are  in  series  that  are  known  to  different 
individuals.  Thus,  the  songs  sung  at  the  puberty  dances  are  in  series 
that  are  started  by  the  first  singer  to  arrive  upon  the  scene  in  the  even- 
ing. If  another  singer  arrives  first  during  the  next  evening  the  series 
of  songs  for  the  night  is  changed;  though  all  belong  to  the  general 
class  of  ^* menstrual  songs."     Sometimes  a  festival  is  inaugurated 
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because  of  the  accidental  presence  of  some  one  who  knows  a  group,  as 
the  *^ Bluebird  songs''  or  the  '^Swallow  songs.''  Examples  of  all  the 
principal  groups  of  songs  are  here  recorded.     They  include: 

Archaic  songs ;  included  in  the  cosmogonical  myth;  they  are  known 
as  *^ Emergence  songs,"  and  contain  a  few  words  of  a  meaning 
unknown,  owing  either  to  age  or  to  borrowing. 

Festal  songs;  including  ** Circling,"  ^^ Basket  beating,"  ^'Middle 
run,"  ^^Name,"  etc. 

Game  songs;  these  are  short,  not  numerous,  and  often  borrowed. 

Hunting  songs;  there  are  a  few  songs  that  appear  to  have  once  been 
used  in  the  ceremonial  preparations  for  hunting,  but  which  are  now 
employed  in  the  magical  treatment  of  disease. 

Medicine  songs ;  this  is  the  largest  class;  every  conceivable  ailment 
has  its  appointed  song,  ascribed  to  some  animal  or  natural  phenome- 
non or  even  supernatural  agency.    Many  of  these  are  from  the  Papagos. 

Puberty  songs;  some  are  especially  for  this  ceremony,  though  any 
festal  songs  may  be  sung  at  this  time. 

Rain  songs;  these  contain  interesting  references  to  deities  not  else- 
where mentioned.  So  far  as  known,  their  source  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 

War  songs;  these  were  numerous  and  of  great  importance  in  the 
ceremonies. 
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ARCHAIC   SONGS 

[Told  by  K&'mAl  tk&k,  Thin  Leather] 

Creation  Songs  by  Earth  Dootob 

the  crieation  op  the  earth 


Tcuwutu    Makai    tcuwutu    natfi    miakukfi    nyuita    hasitco-onyi ! 

Earth  Magician,  earth  make  come,  see         what  you  intend ! 

(Repeat) 

*  Sikfilama  natS  miakuka  nyuita  hasitco-onyi  I     (D.  C.  to  *) 

Round       make        come,  see        what  you  intend ! 

t  Tcuwutu     Makai     t&Aakd     natfi    miakukfi,    nyuita     hasiyana! 

Earth  Magician       mountain       make  come,  see  what  you  tell! 

Tapinyimu  natS  miakukfi,  nyuita  hasiyana !     (D.  C.  to  f) 

Bmooth         make       come,  see       what  you  tell ! 

II 

Tcuwutu  Makai  tcuwutu  natfi;  Tcuwutu  Makai  tcuwutu  natfi,  himlo, 

Earth  Doctor        earth        make;        Earth         Magician      earth         make,    going, 

himlo,  himlo,  himutco-o.     (Repeat) 

going,       going,     going  (causal). 

*  Tcuwutu     Makai    tfiv'a      ku    natfi;     Tcuwutu     Makai    tfivakft 

Earth  Doctor    mountain   kind  of    make;  Earth  Doctor        mountain 

natfi,  himlo,  himlo,  himlo,  himutco-o.     (D.  C.  to*) 

make,     going,        going,       going,  going. 

m 

Tcuwutu  tapa  sihaitconyoka-ana: 

Earth         open  magician 

Tfivangil  tapa  sitco  mamatcu-u. 

Mountain      open    magic    powers  knows. 

TVaiislation 

Earth  Magician  shapes  this  world. 

Behold  what  he  can  do! 
Round  and  smooth  he  molds  it. 

Behold  what  he  can  do! 
Earth  Magician  makes  the  mountains. 

Heed  what  he  has  to  say! 
He  it  is  that  makes  the  mesas. 

Hee<l  what  he  has  to  say. 
Earth  Magician  shapes  this  world; 

Earth  Magician  makes  its  mountains; 
Makes  all  larger,  larger,  larger. 

Into  the  earth  the  Magician  glances; 
Into  its  mountains  he  may  see. 
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IV 


THE   CREATION    OF  THE  SUN 


Vanyingi  Tarsal wu   natakabi;  vanyingi   Tarsal   Dat^kahi,  hiyanyi 

1  am  Sun      '  made;  I  am  Sun  made;  here  m*e 

tamai  ya-ahal  punanaitco-o.     (Repeat) 

above         both  directions  throw. 

*Si-iyaldi  takio  wopahimil  kahowu  taitcunyukfl  sapava  mununa-a. 

East  direction       tnrow  there  rise  running  nght  running  back. 

(D.  C.  to*) 

IVanskiiion 

I  have  made  the  Sun ! 

I  have  made  the  Sun! 
Hurling  it  high 

In  the  four  directions. 
To  the  East  I  threw  it 

To  run  its  appointed  course. 

\ 

THE   CREATION    OF  THE   MOON 

Vanyingi  Marsatu  natakabi;  vanyingi  Marsatii  nat&kabi;   blyanyi 

I  am  Moon  make;  I  am  Moon  make;  here  me 

tamai  ya-abai  punanaitco-o.     (Repeat) 

above         both        airections  throw. 

*Si-iyaldi  taki6  wopabimu  kabowa  tcursanyuku  sapfiva  bimuna-a. 

East        direction  throw  there  came  up  correct  come. 

(D.  C.  to*^ 

TVanslatioii 

I  have  made  the  Moon! 

I  have  made  the  Moon! 
Hurling  it  high 

In  the  four  directions. 
To  the  East  I  threw  it 

To  run  its  appointed  course. 

VI 

THE   CREATION    OK   THE  STARS 

Vanyingi  Yo-obowu  nata;  vanyingi  Yo-ohowu  natS,  tamalwu  naiigita 

1  am  Stars  make;  !  am  Stars  make,        above  throw 

tcuwutu  iiiama.si-i.     (Repeat) 

earth  light. 

*Vanyingi    wus    aitco    nata    tamalwu    nangita   tcufbutu   tanali-i. 

I  am  all       things     make  above  throw  land  shines. 


(D.  C.  to*) 
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7)ranslati(/7i 

1  have  made  the  Stars! 

I  have  made  the  Stars! 
Above  the  earth  I  threw  them. 

All  things  above  I've  made 
And  placed  them  to  illumine. 
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Flood  Songs  by  Earth  Doctor 
the  warning  of  the  flood 

Haya,  rsfi-fihingu  nyhu-umatcita  tcomunga  wu-uwusi  nyuinahi-imu; 

Weep,        pitiable  me  people  you  will  all  see  happen ; 

haya,  rsji-fihingu  nyhtr-umatcita  tcomcngS  wu-uwusi  nyuinahi-imu. 

weep,  pitiable  me  people  you  will  all  see  happen. 

Kosi'na  rso-otaki  kosina  tcutcuwu^u  vamohai-i.     (Repeat) 

That  water  that  land  dissolve. 

*Haya,  rsfi-ahiiigu  nyha-atconyi  tcomungfi  wu-uwusi  mamatcu-u; 

Weep,  pitiable  my  relatives  you  will  all  learning; 

haya,    rsfi-ahingu    nyha-atconyi     tcomunga    wu-uwusi    mamatcu-u. 

weep,  pitiable  my  relatives  you  will  all  learning. 

Kosina  rso-otaki  kosina  tatavaku  vamohai-i.      (Repeat  to  *) 

That  water  that  moimtain  dissolve. 

T^ranslation 

"Weep  my  unfortunate  people! 

All  this  you  will  see  take  place. 
Weep  my  unfortunate  people! 

For  the  waters  will  cover  the  land. 
Weep  my  unhappy  relatives! 

You  will  learn  all. 
Weep  my  unhappy  relatives! 

You  will  learn  all. 
The  waters  will  cover  the  mountains. 

THE   PBOPLB  CLIMBING   SUPERSTITION   MOUNTAIN 

Haiya!    haiyal     vina,   vina,    hai-iyal      Punha    rs&hika    tconyihi-i. 

Aha  I  Aha!  Flood,      flood,        Aha!  Remember      pitiable  making. 

haiyal  haiyal  vma,  vina,  hai-iyal     Punha  rsShika  tconyihi-i.     Hamai 

Aha!        Aha!         Flood,     flood,        Aha!  Remember    pitiable         maUng.  Here 

pa-apaitcomhi   nyhu-umatcita  rsahika   hirauna-a.     (Repeat) 

before  me  •     me  people  pitiable  going. 

Translation 

Haiya!  Haiya!  Flood!  Flood!  Hai-iya! 
See  the  doom  awaiting  them ! 
Haiya!  Haiya!  Flood!  Flood!  Hai-iya! 
Here  are  my  doomed  people  before  me. 
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Flood  Songs  by  South  Doctor 
on  superstition  mountain  before  the  flood 
RsonaHgi    tcuwu:>u    vamohai-i;     rsonangi     nyuwutu    vamohai-i, 

Water  land  dissolve ;  water  land  dissolve, 

kundangu     makaiva     sihaitco-o     rsonangi     nanaka     tconyihi-imu. 

in  magician  powerful  water         experimenting  making. 

Rsonangi  tavaku  vamohai-i ;  rsonangi  tavaku  vamohai-i,  kundangu 

Water        mountain        dissolve;  water         mountain         dissolve,  in 

Nasiava   sitco-omai-i   rsonangi    nanaka    wowoi-hi-mu.     (Repeat) 

Nasi  understand  water       experimenting       toward-going. 

Eakanda   ku   tatavangu    ta-atama   nanyolmaka  rso-otaki  yomahi- 

Crooked        kind      of  mountain  top  I  stay  water  disperse. 

imu.     (Repeat) 

Ta-atama   nayolinaka   rso-otaki   yomahi-imu.     (Repeat) 

Top  I  stay  water  disperse. 

Translatioji 

The  waters  dissolve  the  land  ! 

The  waters  dissolve  the  land  ! 
The  mighty  magician  tests  his  strength. 

The  waters  dissolve  the  mountains  I 
The  waters  dissolve  the  mountains ! 

Nasi  foresees  what  is  coming. 

On  Crooked  mountain  I  am  standing, 

Trying  to  disperse  the  waters. 
On  Crooked  mountain  I  am  standing, 

Trying  to  disperse  the  waters. 

BEPORB  THE   PEOPLE  TURNED  TO   STONE   ON   SUPERSTITION   MOUNTAIN 

SihaitcohSI   Sihaitcohal  Nyhanaka  wuwuma  sihaitcohal    Wuwuma 

Powerless!  Powerless!  My  magic       crystal  with        powerlevi  With 

siamhu    nyhfitaitco.     (Repeat) 

right  petrify. 

And  again  he  sang  before  they  became  petrified: 

Translation 

Powerless !    Powerless ! 

Powerless  is  my  magic  crystal. 
Powerless !    Powerless ! 

I  shall  become  as  stone. 

Flood  Songs  By  Elder  Brother 

IN    HIS  OLLA    BEFORE   THE   FLOOD 


Tcokoi  vavahakil  tcokoi  vavahakil    Ku-un:^a  nyi  yolina.     Ku^  nyi 

Black  house!  black  house!  In  I  hold.  In         I 

yolinha-a  wu-umatci  yahai  nyimitco-o.     (Repeat) 

stay  with         to  and  fro  I  go. 

Translation 

Black  house!    Black  house!     Hold  nie  safely  in; 

Black  house!    Black  house!    Hold  me  safely  in, 
As  I  journey  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro. 


p 
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II 


THE    FUHlII 

R8otaki  niutu-u!  rsotaki  mutuka!    Mi^iiva  pirtany  ti,  tanmiAckatcinm 

WHt<;^t        riiiiiiifng^         wHier       rutmliig!  In  sijuricllii^,  top  Jajlnjf 

tcuraki  pai\sM  pa-atiyhimitoo. 

cJoiid      DLJirby      on  there  I  bome, 

Knotaki  iiiutD-c!  r^^otaki  mutukal   Mirjava  rsar»avai.  tamaiAukatchna 

WjitfT        ruiitLliJj^;        wiit«r        runiiliiic!  In  rcHirtHff,  tap  laytng 

hoiiotiyi  parna  pa-anyhinjitco.     (Ropeat) 

Lvvauhig     near  by      oti  thefts  I  borne. 

Eurmiiig  water!     Ruaaing  water!     Herein  p&sonnding, 

Afl  ou  the  cloQ(la  I  aiij  carried  to  the  sky. 
Runaing  water!     Kuniiing  water!     Herein  Riaringi 

Ab  on  the  cIouJb  I  ain  carried  to  the  sky, 

in 

CQMINQ    FBOM    Hlft   ULLA    APTKB  TBfi    WLQOB 

Hianyai    worsunyu^     hianyal    worsuoyu-u,    sihai     nyoka     hiayaj 
worsuuyu  tJihai  tcoka-a.     Hianyai  worsmiyu;  Hianyai  worsunyu-u, 

cjttne  otil  iiiiigJd&n.  Hcftj  I  cmme  tmt;  Here  1  ciujie  out, 

sitco  matcu  hianyai  worsunyu  sitco  matcD-u* 

mii4£30ii]  |ii>iveT«       here  I         eamcout  ma^eal  | cowers, 

Hianyai  worsUDyu-u  aihai  nyoka;  hianyai  worsunyu  sihai  tcoka^a, 
Hianyai  worsfunyu-r  aitt^o  matcii  hianyai  worsunyxj  Hitco  maU*u-U- 

tiei^  I  came  out  ttuMflGal  ktiow         here  t  eubme  Dut  mnj^lei^l  Icninw. 

(Hepeuti 
Tanyo  wumu;  tan^^o  wuma  kukiAa.     Sundai  wumu,  suiidai  wumfl 

Who  I  with;         who  I         with  stand.  Who  with,  who  with 

tahiwa. 

Kit. 

Itaiigu   nyo-osihaka    wuma   kukiwa.      Itafigu    nya-atahaka   wumu 

This  my  cane  with  stand.  This  my  crystal  with 

tahiwa.     (Repeat) 

sit. 

Translation 


i 


Here  I  come  forth!     Here  I  come  forth! 

With  magic  powers  I  emerge. 
Here  I  come  forth!     Here  I  come  forth  1 

With  magic  powers  I  emerge. 

1  stand  alone!     Alone! 

Who  will  ac(!ompany  me? 
My  staff  and  my  crystal 

They  shall  bide  with  me. 
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Po8T-P'l(>oi)  Songs  by  Elder  Brother 
at  the  central  part  of  the  earth 
Ka^^u  n^^utva  worsa  hikii  nyuwundfi  vanyuina;  katu  nyutva  worsa 

There       "  I  came       navel  land  I  see;  there       "    I  came 

hikfl  nyuwundu  van3^uina.     (Repeat) 

navel       "      land  I  see. 

*Ka:^u  nyutva  wo rsa  hikil  navaiigu  vanyuina;  katu  nyutva  worsa 

There        *   I  came       navel      mountain  1  see;  there  I  came 

hikfl  navangu  vanyuina.     (Repeat  to  *) 

navel     mountain  I  see. 

Translation 

Here  I  have  come  to  the  center  of  the  earth; 

Here  I  have  come  to  the  center  of  the  earth. 
I  see  the  central  mountain; 

I  see  the  central  mountain. 

CLIMBING   THE   CLIFFS   TO    ATTACK    EAGLE 

Kand  vavai  tapinymu,  kand  vavai  tapinymii.    Kand  vavai  tapinymu, 

Up   steep  bank    smooth,  up    steep  bank       smooth.  Up    steep  bank      smooth 

kand  vavai  tapinymu.     Vapat  tcotcoa  kainatca  himuna.     (Repeat) 

up         bank         smooth.  Points         stick  after  going. 

Kand  vavai  napinymu,  kand  vavai  napinymfl,  vSpSt  tcotcoa  kainatca 

up         stone  smooth;  up       stone         smooth,  points         stick  after 

himuna.     (Repeat) 

going. 

Tanyi  tahai  I  itai,  tanyi  tahai  I-itai, 

I  am      white    Elder         I  am      white    Elder 
Brother,  Brother. 

Tanyi  tahai  Litai,  tanyi  tahai  Litfii. 

I  am     white       Elder      I  am     white    Elder 
Brother,  Brother. 

Va-asif    tcotcoa   kainaka   himuna.     (Repeat)     (Repeat    both    lines 

Leafless  stick  after  walking. 

twice) 

Irannlatwn 

Up  the  cliff,  steep  and  smooth, 

Up  the  cliff,  steep  and  smooth, 
Up  the  cliff,  steep  and  smooth, 

Climbs  Elder  Brother 
With  his  shining  power. 

Up  the  cliff,  steep  and  smooth, 
Up  the  cliff,  steep  and  smooth. 

He  climbs  step  by  step. 


KLD£H    BJKyrnER  AH   A    FLY 

^hfk0  mng  %  iSrfrr  Brotlier  m  he  eonegaied  kimMdf  in  Ihe/ovm  qfnjiy 
Hlmovtil]  iiiovali  inoko,  himovali  movalioioko.    Hi7aDVt;£j^ikibiImO| 

{^\  (ly  die,  (?)  II y  di^,  I  ^ifl  ileep. 

hlviuivtfi  *4ikru4iiniu,     (Rciieat) 

I  Sim  hliH  |!. 

Hhtiovali  tnokt),  iiivutiv'tl  .sikHsiimo,  hiraiivta  ^^ikayiirna.     (Reiicat) 
Tiniiyny- 

H  i m ovali !    Die  fly !    H imovali !    D i ii  fly ! 

1  ^hall  aleepE     T  ^hall  Eileep! 
Hiiijmali!     I^et  die!     I  am  tirtjwsy. 

1  wiU  jileep!     Bdzz-k. 

iS^ow^  9Un^  %  ^^**  Engli:^9  wift  to  ptd  him  to  dffp 
IIaj*i   yakahai   yahai  mo,   hay  a  vakahai  mo,   bovanyta  i^ika^iiinio^ 

(?)         ■    CO  '   CO  (?)  CO       '      (^^  (n,  I    '  elL'i^f*. 

hovanytfi  sikfeiimo.     Haja  vakahai  ino,  hovanytfi  sikasiiaio,  hovaiiyt^ 

r  *'  hietJp.  (0      "^    ro         (7it  r    *  «iwi?,  i  ' 

.sikSsiiiiio.     (Repeat) 

Hay  It  ynkaKai  y  alia  I  nio!    Hmya  yakahai  tnol 

'  tifii  ^iee]jy»  1  am  sleepy, 
llaya  yakahni  yaliai  mo!    I  am  slt»et>y. 

Jj  ihiy  prepare  to  d&UTOif  ihe  ftmaU  nwnxier,  Hd-dk^  Eldtr  Brnthft  and  tht  |i«v^ 

I 
Ta-anunama       Litai       hriwuli      voponak      nyuhuna.     Amunyutfi 

Dazzling  power    Elder  'Brother       winds  tie  singing.  Then  sing 

mulivak      wu-umany       voponak      nyu-uhuna\ 

came  swiftly  together    *^  tie,  singing. 

II 

KovakovB,     kovakovB,      kovakovB,      kovakove.     lyali  Moahanaii- 

(?)  (?)  (?)  (?)  (Jreat        Mo'hataka 

inaninyu-una.     KoTakovB,     kovakovB. 

top  singing.  (?)  (?) 

Translation 

Dazzling  jK)wer  has  Elder  Brother, 

Mastering  the  winds  with  song. 
Swiftly  now  we  come  together, 

Singing  to  secure  control. 

KovakovB,  kovakovB, 

KovakovB,  kovakovB. 
Sinj^ing  on  the  summit 

Of  great  Mo'hatilk  mountain. 


nMo'hatflk,   Grejisy  mountain,  between  the  Gila  uiid  .Salt  rivers  near  their  confluence.      It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  home  of  Elder  Brother. 


^ 
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III 

Anayokflna,     anayokilna,     hayokiina.     Tcu-unarsatV     yfivatcuki; 

(?)  (?)  (?)  (?)  cigarette; 

k&sinakon      y&vatcuki.       Anayokflna,       anayokflna,       hayokflna. 

sleep-inducing  cigarette.  *(?)  (?)  (?) 

IV 
Ala  WU8  mo'-omok  tfit&vaka  tci'pia  mi'ak  fivajiana  rai'ak  at'cupafia. 

This      all  sharp>^  mountains     moving      near      their  well        near     having  mortar 


Vaj     wutama     vopahimfl.     Vaj  wutama    vopahimfl.     Vaj  vvutama 

steep  bank        on  thn>w.  (Repeat) 

vopahimfl. 
Tcutcunoiii     ko'kovoli  sis'vflnflka-a.     Vaj  wutama  vopahimfl. 

Blue  (or  green)  owl  having  brightest.  Steep  bank  unaer  throw. 

Vaj  wutama    vopahimfl. 

(Repeat) 

Translailou 

Anayokdna,  anayokdna,  hayokdna. 

Sacred  pipe  of  Tcu-unarsat*, 
Sleep-inducing  sacred  pipe. 

Anayokdna,  anayokdna,  hayokdna. 

HA-^k  flees  from  her  pursuers. 

But  her  spring  and  mortar  stay. 
Throw  a  great  stone! 

Throw  a  great  stone! 

The  blue  owl  is  brightest, 

Throw  a  great  stone! 
The  blue  owl  is  brightest. 

Throw  a  great  stone. 

Songs^  sung  h\i  Elder  Brother  and  his  followers  intfie  Nether  World 
In  the  Nether  World 
I 
Vatcikia  himu:      vatcikia  himu;      vatcikia  himu;      vatcikia  himu. 

We  go;  we  go;  we  go;  we  go. 

Huk  asinyu  apu  ka'na.     Hita   tuvavaki  ahija  wunanita.     Vatcikia 

That  me        pleases       (?).  This  home  here  we  leave.  we 

himu;  vatcikia  himu;  huk  asinyu  apu    ka'na. 

go:  we  go;  that         me        pleases  (?) 

JVartslaifon 

We  go,  we  go,  we  go,  we  go, 

Happy  we  leave  our  homes. 
We  go  happily  we  go. 


aTcr-inursiit'  is  the  name  of  a  former  Tueblo  chief  who  lived  near  Mo'hatdk mountain. 
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vatciki  mutdu. 

we  nin. 

Hita  tuyfiitaka 

This     OUT  country 


II 

VuUi'ki  mutdu;  vatciki  rautdu*     Vatciki  mutdu; 

We  run;  we  rim^  \Vt?  run: 

Vatt:iki  munu;  vatciki  muiiu.     HukSsinyamu  kana. 

\Vt'  tun;  wp  run.  Thfttme  pleiiJ^eit  <"?), 

ixiyiu     Vavoyok  vatciki  munr.     HukasinvSmtT    kana. 

hittv.  To  Jijiive  we  hfu^ten.  Thitt  mu  ple&sca  {"). 

TrrttuihUion 

We  ran,  wt^  run,  we  nuj,  we  mu. 
Hflppy  we  leave  our  land ; 
With  pleasure  hence  we  hapten* 

On   EMfi&€lB!^CK   rSxm   the   NKTB^It    WaltLD 

On  their  emergence  upon  tlie  ssurface  of  the  earth  the  Nether-world 
people  danced  together  and  with  Elder  Brother  r^ang  the  following: 

Itavany  nyi  rsav  ikiit  dawuwum  aworsanyu.     {D,  C.) 

Wr  t  h ( n (J     our         m 1 1 ] <?  with  together, 

luu  yatdS  immiai  giilgfii  vSikfi, 

Itavany  nyi  nynnyirsa  awuwum  anyopinyu.     (D,  C.) 

We  thing     our  (V)*  wHh  we* went  down. 

In  a  voku  manuU  ivinvin  v^aikfi. 

This     IV)  UiU*         'wnvlug        (?). 

Kusi  tfihai  tcutcuwuta(r)  t^iumi  tcitciviaka  nyuhunatci, 

Kttiil    of  white  ^"ouiitiic*  *.m  t'ome  '    p<lii|^ing. 

Vripunama  huwutda-a*     Kotca  wuj^  tcitciviaka,     (D,  C) 

Hekrt-flresaiw  ffioviug.  Wo  rtll  et^niiv 

Nyuhunatci  tconanyuka  tcutcuwutda  tcun£  n3"U-u-r.  ^ 

Kusi   tcokwe   tatavaku  tamait'    a-ahuka   nyuhunatci    sisiv&ta 

Kind       of  black        mountains  on  all  come  singing         head-dresses 

monuva-a 

waving. 

Kotca  wus  sita-ahuka;  kotca  wus  sita-ahuta. 

We         all        cherished;  we  all       cherished. 

Nyuhunatci,  tconayuka,  tdtavaku  kavanyu-u. 

Singing,  dancing,  mountains       rumbling. 

Translutioii 

Together  we  emerge  with  oiir  rattles; 

Together  we  emerge  with  our  rattles, 
Bright-hued  feathers  in  our  head-dresses. 

With  our  nyfinyXrsa  we  went  down; 
With  our  nyfinyXrsa  we  went  down, 

Wearing  Yoku  feathers  in  our  head-dresses. 
This  is  the  white  land;  we  arrive  singing, 

Head-dresses  waving  in  the  breeze. 
We  have  come!     We  have  come! 

The  land  trembles  with  our  dancing  and  singing. 
On  these  black  mountains  all  are  singing, 

Head-dresses  waving,  head-dresses  waving. 
We  all  rejoice!    We  all  rejoice! 

Singing,  dancing,  the  mountains  trembling. 
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Songs  of  Elder  Brother  and  his  underworld  supporters  cw  they  approcuihed  Casa  Cirande 

I 
Kan(d)ukai  raoki  va-aki      ku-uka     ama  va-aki      ta-amai      sivany 

Yonder  dead    habitation        standing.       There  habitation     at  that  place       he  runs 

mumuda-a',  Sa-Shamu  maopanu  kama  iko-osi-i-i.* 

about,  Yellow  hands  having  fabric. 

Translation 

Yonder  stands  the  doomed  habitation. 

About  the  pueblo  runs  its  frightened  chieftain 
In  yellow  garment  with  hand  print  decoration. 

On  Appboaching  Pueblos 

As  the  underworld  people  approached  Santan 

Pipinfl   havavahaki    kutda  hanio-olina,   pipinu  havavahaki. 

Jdud  their  house  in  they  stay,  mud  their  house. 

Kutda  maka  hitcu,  kotdena  sinyu-upuitaka  kutda  ahamo-olina. 

In         one  hav-       see,  he  wa.s  me  afraid  in  they  stay, 

ing  power 

Pipinu      havavahaki       kutda       maka      hitcu. 

Mud  their  house  in  one  hav-  see. 

ing  power 

Translation 

In  their  house  of  adobe  they  are  staying; 
Their  chief  with  magic  power  fears  me. 
In  their  house  of  adobe  we  see  their  chief. 

As  they  approached  the  village  below  Sanian 

Amuka    vu-uhanyui-ita ;    amuka    vu-uhanyuita-a ;     hamanyui-i-i'. 

Some  will  truly  see;  some  will  truly  see;  some  will  see. 

Kuhiyu    hukiva    mu-ulihaku    rsa-anuka    puva-aki     nyui-i'. 

That  old  okatilla  fence  their  house  see. 

Translation 

Some  will  truly  see, 

Some  will  truly  see, 
Will  see  their  house 

Behind  the  okatilla  stockade. 

As  they  approached  Sweetuxiter 
Katdu      kanyuvu-untdai      sikamumali;       katdu       katcuvu-utdai 

There  land  plenty  beads;  there  earth 

sikamumali.     Ku-u  nanyuta-a  wo-orsai-i'.     (Repeat  from  beginning) 

plenty  beads.  The  somebody  come  out. 

place 

Hamiva    yuna-a    nuta-a-i^  wo-orsai-i'  ku    nyi-inuita-a    Kutanali-i. 

There  place  somebody         came  out         his         "       soul  shines. 

(Repeat) 

Translation 

There  is  the  land  of  many  beads, 

There  is  the  land  of  many  beads. 
Some  one  comes  forth ; 

He  knows  what  will  befall  him. 

a  Iko-od-i-i'  is  for  Iks,  meaning  almost  any  textile  fabric. 
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Ktrbi     kavuhuka: 

Veiy 


dim<?uU: 


kuisi     kawuhuku,     vavahaki    kutda    ma  kali  t 

very  dilfltiul^  houst  iheTv  timjdi: 

power 


Trafm^ufmn 


It  will  be  difficult, 

It  will  l>e  Hiffinilt, 
To  capture  this  pueblo 

With  its  magic  power. 

An  they  tifji^rmichfd  Vtiilur^'t!  hunt 
Hava'nyi  yali  nyanga,  Hava'nyi  yali  iiya-aka,  tanSliku  imnavai-i, 

(D.  C.) 

*Hiyaoyi  vamuka  nyuita  tanaliku  koiiyonyol,     (D,  C.to*) 

Here  me       ^    ihere  '^  '*f(i         ^jrjghtueKs  mlrn^e, 

Ahoffc  (iila  Oro9smg 

Nauyiki  vaaho  irmkui  lii^^anyi  wor.-jiunyuk  biniuaa  Tcrnansan 
yfiA'atcukl  yoahana  liukatci  nanmiina  wiamu  kokoniaiAoaki-i. 
Naiiyiki     vi-ikiho     imtkai     hiyanyi     worsaayik     hiniuna     ku^ikun 

I  fcTm  Molt  feather      uhlji^Ii'Iiiti        hl^re  ojV  ih-mac'^  went  mh|»Uv« 

ySvatcukJ  yoahaim  hukatci  namaiiTm  f^uimil  kakaunyl-i* 

cigifLrt.'t.te       ^    huldinir  with  my  enemy        rl^rht        umki^  p^leef*. 

Hiyanyi     woraariyck     hiniuna     Tcirnarsan      vavatcuki     yoahana 

TT'T"' trir  ■}  r<  ■<•-,■•  v\-i'i!t  Tfi'tiu'^'tt!  frjirr^'^li"  ?T-^h!;Tnj 

hukatc!  namaiina  siamu  kokomaiAoaki-i.    Hij^anyi  worsanyuk  himuna 

with         my  enemy     correct  incantation.  Here  me  arose*^  went 

kasikun  avwatcuki  yoahatia  hukatci  namaiina  siamu  kakS-asi-i. 

sedative  cigarette  holding  with  my  enemy       correct      make  sleep. 

At  Mesa 
Halisi    tcu-unaki    pahaka    pahivwoa.     Halisi    tcu-unaki    pahan^u 

Small  blue  eagle  puts  tail  on.  Small  blue  eagle 

pahivwoa  tcuvwuna  s-utpava  worsanu-u.     (D.  C.) 

put  tail  on  land  middle  came  out. 

Hiyanyi    paiitcomi    yahaiiAa    kukivwa    tavan^^i     yosianga    hukio 

Here  me  before  me  to  and  fro  stand  it  wa.««  my  cane         already 

8imamatcu-u. 

know. 

Between  Tempe  and  Phoenix 

Hamukti      v^anyuitahimu      hamanyu      tatahivwoaka     nyuitahimu 

Some  will  j'ou  look  for  there  me  sit  "you  l(X)k  for 

hamuka        nyuinahi.     (L).  C.) 

you  will  you  look  for. 

llsahiku     napahin     tunataku-u     hamuka     pumuihi-i. 

ritiable  enemy  crazy  you  will  take. 

Rsahiku     napah^i     tunav^amo-o     hamuka     pumuihi-i. 

Pitiable  enemy  drunken  you  will  take. 
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FESTAL  SONGS 

Xi-nxA  VApa!  Nvni,  Middle  Run  Song 

[By  Ki-iwa,  Bitten] 

I 

Makai  kik(i)  nyuitcota.     *Makai  kik(i)  nyuitcota  itany  tSnulikany 

Magician  houses       singing  to.  Magician    houses        singing  to         this         my  shining 

rsursuj  tcotcoa   kony  am   nyui  tco.     (Repeat.     Then   repeat  twice 

my  straight      stand  I        there  singing      to. 

from  *) 

II 

Tcutcupavfi    yohovfi    wupungu    vaifirana;    *tcutcupavfi    yohovfi 

Prostitute  women  nrst  came  running;  prostitute  women 

wupungu     vaifimuna,     tcutcutangi     yiasinga     yokatc.        Vaifimflna 

first  came  running,  bhie  .       flowers  holding.  Came  running, 

siyalingu  tatangio  vavanyinangi  tconyopitei  nyunyakimu.     (Repeat 

east  direction  tiling  slow  talking. 

stanza;  then  repeat  twice  from  *) 

(At  the  beginning  of  this  stanza  the  appointed  singers  appear  in  two 
files,  men  and  women  apart) 

Ul 

Vanyingi    nyonyuia   himuhuna;    *vanyingi    nyonyuia    himuhuna 

I  am  crooked  going;  I  am  Vrooked  going 

honunyngu.        ^uhuAuiva     himukai     kikiyanu     kahatc     manguvak 

west.  Toward  going  to  rainbows       with  swing  the  arms 

gamonya  himuhuna.     (Repeat  same  as  above) 

there  I  going. 

Tratislation 

Singing  to  the  gods  in  supplication; 

Singing  to  the  gods  in  supplication, 
Thus  niy  magic  power  in  uplifted. 

My  power  is  uplifted  as  I  sing. 

Prostitutes  hither  running  come; 

Prostitutes  hither  running  come, 
Holding  blue  flowers  as  they  run. 

Talking  in  whispers  they  file  along. 

Along  the  crooked  trail  I'm  going. 

Along  the  crooked  trail  going  west. 
To  the  land  of  rainbows  I'm  going, 

Swinging  my  arms  as  1  journey  on. 
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IV 

TSnanSma  sialik  varsatcii  imuna;  ^tananSma  sialik  varsatca  imukuk 

Shining     morning     up  there        come;  shining       morning     up  there        come 

nyaihimuim  3'oipikot.     Aimuna  raarsata  imuna  tarsaiAa  tcursatcimu 

me  reaching  pleiades.  Come  moon  come  sun  appear 

sisiAa^  yovaya  puihimuna.     (Repeat  stanza:  then  repeat  twice  from  *) 

rises  high  lifting. 


Huvatcondu  vaitimuna  *  momoi  yohofi;  vaifimuna  tcuvangi  mamatSk; 

Bluebird  came  running        many       women;    came  running      clouds     heads  carrying; 

vaifimuna  wusat  mSmunama   tcuAahangi  yongunyi   nak  vat  vangu 

came  running        all  there  top  of  heads  clouds  shaking'  it       that     shaking 

nyihina-a.     (Repeat  as  above) 

us. 

VI 

Ajiwus  kfimangi  takunad  makai  *  tarsai;  wopondak  marsat  yalihimuna 

Kind  of  gniy  spider     magician         sun;  tie  moon  roll 

hamukai  kukiwoak  yopam  hyaimiikam.     {inyuina  tcunangi  tciaikond 

there  stand  "    turn  go.  See  green  cane 

katc  yovaya  puihimuna-a.     (Repeat  as  above) 

with      raising  higher. 

Translation 

The  bright  dawn  appears  in  the  heavens; 

The  bright  dawn  appears  in  the  heavens, 
And  the  paling  pleiades  grow  dim. 

The  moon  is  lost  in  the  rising  sun. 

With  the  women  Bluebird  came  running; 

With  the  women  Bluebird  came  running; 
All  came  carrying  clouds  on  their  heads, 

And  these  were  seen  shaking  as  they  danced. 

See  there  the  Gray  Spider  magician; 

See  there  the  Gray  Spider  magician 
Who  ties  the  Sun  while  the  Moon  rolls  on. 

Turn  back,  the  green  staff  raising  higher. 
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TcHTCiiKA  Nviii,  Name  Bong 
[By  Vlrsak  VAM,  Hawk  Flying] 

There  are  seventy  stanzas  in  this  song.  Two  names  are  called  in 
each,  a  name  being  inserted  in  place  of  the  words  here  in  brackets. 
The  song  may  begin  with  any  stanza,  but  the  name  of  the  place  where 
the  dance  is  held  must  be  inserted  as  the  first  name:  thus,  in  the  stanza 
below,  the  name  of  the  village  would  be  substituted  for  "Ma-akahi." 

1 

Halakoit  namanu  vapaka  worsanyuk  m^halnama  tcuAuli.      (Repeat) 

(?)  top  reeds  arase  placing         increase  in 

height. 

HitaAU  (Ma-akahi)  moa-akatc  yahakaha  hukatcdi  pawusika  kopatc 

This       [  ]        kills  with  painted  with  it  all  over  hair 

maitcu-u. 

knock  down. 

Hitavu   Hivayomi    pukatc    yahakaha    hukatcai    pawusika    katatc 

This         [  ]         catch  painted  with  it  all  over  bow 

maitcu-u.     (Repeat) 

knock  down. 

II 


Halakoit,    ma-akahi    wuma    worsahi;    halakoit   (ma-akahi)   wuma 

(?)  magician  with  came  up;  (?)  magician  with 


worsamu. 

came  up. 

HukaitcuAu    Ma-akahi 

That  long  [  ] 

katfitc  maitcu-u. 

bow      knock  down. 


kopatc 

hair 


maitcu-u; 

knock  down; 


hukaitcuAu    Hivayomi 

that  long  [  ] 


Translation 


The  ceremonial  reeds  are  lifted; 

The  ceremonial  reeds  are  lifted. 
Ma-akahi  has  killed  an  Apache, 

And  we  meet  toj?ether  here  in  war  paint 
To  collect  hair  trophies  with  their  power. 

Hivayomi  has  taken  a  captive, 
And  the  magic  of  his  bow  dies  with  him. 

Ma-akahi  has  come  to  our  festa; 

Ma-akahi  has  come  to  our  festa. 
Ma-akahi  ties  the  enemy's  hair; 

Hivayomi  kills  the  enemy's  lx)w. 


yahandiik  inait-cU-u* 
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Siyal  wDtcfika  huma^akahi 

Ilonony  wutcaka  huiiiaakabiva-apakuy  Shan  dak  timi  ton- u* 

Went*         muler  niiigif*irifi  rt'cd  "    i^(klc*iv<!         kiuwU  <1i>w!i 

Mii-akalii  sapaAnhu  nyA-dku  ko-omt^  luaiteu-u;  Hivayomi  sapfurhu 

[  J        Kiirr^pt  "  UJk  hair         ktio<;k  do^n :   [  ]        tHirrott 

fccohi  ka-atfitc  maitcu-u. 

do  bow         knock  down. 

IV 


Iniovali 

Xcwr  to 

tamilnihu. 

top  go. 

Hitaru  Ma-akahi  i3ahafigu 
This        t  1        t'tt^rio 

hittiva    Hiv^ayomi   virsafigfi  vupuhava   risfinvitcuki  muka  worsamu 

[  ]  tiawk  llk«  eliib  iri^&aptng 


kuviihaik!,  kfivahaikj,  kaivaja,  mokovaya  tamahi,   (Repeat) 

rumbling,  rumbling »  pi^^ing^  wi^ring  top  go, 


Aupuhitva  kavandaimu  iia*aka  vvorsahi; 


Kamonya 

There 

KoDionyi 

Ma-akabi 

[  } 

wuuiatc  nyuitahi 


imuka    nyuwtrnda    tiymtahi    hi  kirn  ga    kop    maitctJ-U. 

e'otn§r  land  ^loobitig  good  hair       knock  down. 

muiiduku  navafi^ft  nyuitamhu  sikunjgu,  katfl  maitcu-u< 

ruD  mE>uulalD  H^iein^  run  goooT  bou     knot'k  down. 

wutimtt^    njuitafai    sikuilga    kop    oiaitcu-u;    Hivayomi 
si  kii  ng  u   kata  ma  i  to  u-  V. 

gwHl  boiv       btiouk  down, 

Tmn*lathn 


On  this  side  the  East  Land  the  magician 
The  sacred  colored  object  has  knocked  down. 

On  this  side  the  West  Land  the  mapjician 
The  sacred  colored  reed  has  overthrown. 

Ma-akahi  wisely  talks,  tying  hair; 
Hivayomi  wisely  acts,  killing  bow. 

The  scout  hears  with  trembling  the  sounds  of  night; 

The  scout  hears  with  trembling  the  sounds  of  night 
Ma-akahi  eagle-like  grasps  his  shield ; 

Hivayomi  hawk-like  comes  with  his  club. 

Well-seeming  is  the  land  to  the  warrior 

As  he  goes  to  collect  an  enemy's  hair; 
And  its  mountains,  as  he  kills  the  bow. 

Ma-akahi  sees  clearly  as  he  ties  the  hair; 
Hivayomi  sees  clearly  as  he  kills  the  bow. 


"^ 
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VI 
Kakatak    tamai    pahangu    naiwo-orsa,    Yakimuli    tamai   virsangfl 

Crooked  top  eagle  arose,  river  top  hawk 

naiwo-orsa. 

arose. 

Hitavu 

this 

kaworsahi. 

arise  and  go. 

Hitavu  Hivayomi   virsanga  wumu  nyahaka  rsanyi-itcuki  puhuka 

""•  '  [  ]  hawk  with  talk  club  grasp  arise 


Ma-akahi    pahangu    wumu    nyahakukaAu    handa    tangu 

[  ]  eagle  with  ^        talk  shield  grasp 


This 

worsamu. 

and  run. 


VII 


TcunSkima     kopanya   ikitcu    iya    vawoAapa. 

Blue  hair  cut  here         brought. 

Sivakimu    katanyi    muhuka    iya    vawovapa. 


Full-leaved 


bow 


catch 


here 


brought* 


Ma-akahi  moaka  hi-iya  vu-unangiiiga  vovapa;    Hivayomi  mipuhi 

[  ]  kill  here  dizzy  brought;  [  ]  catch 

hi-iya  vunavamongi  vovapa. 

here  drunk  brought. 

VHI 
Gramonya  imuna;  gamonya  imuna;    gamonya   imuhuna. 

There  I  going;  there  I  going;  there  I  go. 

Gamonyi   mununa;  gamonyi   mununa;  garaonyi   munuhuna. 

There  I  run;  there  I  run;  there  I  run. 

Itavu  Ma-akahi  paha    yonanda   hak  tanlimuna;   hitava  Hivayoma 

This  [  ]         eagle  arrow  feathers    that  shining;  this  [  ] 

virsaka  yomanda   hak   nyunyuvaiku. 

hawk     arrow  feathers  that  airVaves. 

Translation 

From  the  Superstition  mountain  rose  the  Eagle; 

From  the  sluggish-moving  Gila  rose  the  Hawk. 
Ma-akahi  talked  with  the  Eagle,  then 

Arose,  grasped  his  shield,  and  went  his  way. 
Hivayomi  talked  with  the  Hawk  and  then 

Arose,  grasped  his  club,  and  journeyed  forth. 

With  hair  trophies  our  courage  is  renewed. 

Many  of  the  enemy's  bows  we've  captured. 
Ma-akahi  bravely  endures  fasting; 

Hivayomi  bravely  endures  all  thirst. 

There  I  am  going;  there  I  am  going. 

There  I  am  running;  there  I  am  running. 
Ma-akahi' s  eagle-feathered  arrows! 

Hivayomi' 8  strong  hawk-feathered  arrows! 
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HaliAuta    sihrifii     na-anakS 

Brcj^ttter  older  incoherent 

kaiyavr    iivakna    bateyabami. 


IX 
kaiimnu' 


nyakoa 

Vit 


joviva    siprbiiijci 

*  woumui  t»ke 


ttak 


litre 

Hal 

Brother  older 

kaiyava    nyubuna 

lifefw  *'  aing 


nyuhuna 

alng 


Tia-a  nukn    kii  i  naniu 

iu  t'(>rnM^*n  t  Jill  mn  tls 

hatcyahami. 
Itavu  Ma-akabi  na-anaka  kainainu  nyakna  yoviYa 

This       (  ]       int'uberent       sounds  *  Islk       "womim 

ny  H  k  n  a  hattry  ah  ami. 

talk  aecompllftli. 

Itavu    Hivayomi    iiaanaka     kainama 
kaiyava  nyubiiria  hatcyabami. 

nere  '     wing  JiCrrjnipUsh. 

X 

Hi  i'i  roHva  hi-ivoliva  ya  vivolUiva  hi;  (Repeat)     mhu. 

(?)      '   (?)  h  iri        '   (.V)  jf^^;  niij. 

HibitaAir  Ma-akabi    ipoitatc   tcutanyu    bi-i-ivoHva    yaviyoliivahip 

ThU  C  1  ti*rd  baling*  {^j  '  "  (?) 

Illhitaya  Hivayomi  huia  tatc  kavitnyu  hi-i-iyoliva  yaviyoH-iyamhu- 

Thlii  (       *    ]         mind       (?)       mttlitig  (f)  '  '    (^) 


nyubuna 


yaliva   si  pi  hi  mo 

child  m}LL- 


sipuhimo  kaivavu 


yaliva    iiiipuhimo 

"  eblld  take 


XI 


kat<;okatG 

there  H  Is 


vihili 


hana 

on 


Panirmand 

Ci>ynte  cub 

(Bepeat) 

Hckaitcufu  Ma^akahi 

ThJit  htnsi  f  ] 

Hivayomi  virsaka  wu-upa  vatcohina 

L  ]  hawk  like  appearance. 


Vili 


yawu-upft 

irke 


vatcobifia. 

ffcppe&futiee. 


pabaka    wu-ui^    vatcohifia;    hokai    tcufo 

iMf^W  like  &p]}eamnce;  tiiat  long 


Translation 

Elder  Brother  mumbling  caught  the  woman; 

Elder  Brother  crooning  caught  the  child. 
Ma-ahaki  mumbling  takes  the  woman; 

Hivayomi  crooning  takes  the  child. 

Hi-i-i  yoliva!     Hi  yoliva! 

Hi-i-i  ya  viyoli-iva  mhu! 
Ma-ahaki' s  heart  trembles  on  the  war  path; 

Hivayomi's  soul  shivers  with  its  fear. 

There's  the  Coyote  cub,  Coyote  cub! 

There's  the  Coyote  cub,  Coyote  cub! 
Ma-ahaki  resembles  the  Eagle; 

Hivayomi  resembles  the  Hawk. 
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XII 

Yavahirau  yavahimu  yavahi.     (Repeat) 

Yavahimu  yavahi. 

Yavahimu  yavahimu  yavamhu.     (Repeat) 

Yavahimu  yavamhu. 

Nanu    suku     Ma-akai    taiwonyuk    kavandai    paimitco    yavahimu 

I  guess       that  [  ]  arose  ninning  shield  (?) 

yavahimu     yavahimu     yavahi,      nanu    suka   Hivayomi    taiwonyuk 

(?)  "        (?)  (?)  I  guess         that  [  ]  arose 

rsanyitcuki  mulitco,  yavahimu  yavamhu. 

club  make  run,  (?)  "        (?) 

TVanslation 

Yavahimu,  yavahimu,  yavahi! 

Yavahimu,  yavahimu,  yavahi! 
Ma-akahi  rose  and  ran  with  his  shield; 

Hivayomi  rose  and  ran  with  his  club. 

CIRCLING   SONGS  « 

Pa-ak  Nvni,  Eagle  Song 
[Composed  by  VAreA  Akam,  Rat-Back.    Told  by  Ki-iwa] 

Accompanied  by  dancing  and  the  beating  of  baskets.  The  dancers 
move  in  a  circle  made  up  of  men  and  women  alternately.  "It  looks 
bad  for  two  men  to  be  together." 


Tarsaii   gamai     yononyimuta    kun(d)a    mananahiwoakai    tamaikft 

Sun  there         '        go  down  in  sit  there 

pahaka    nyunyui    kop    iyu    rsanawoitco.     (Repeat) 

Eagle  *  songs  you       here         commence. 

Makai  ki  tava  worsany hu  kamo  nyi  paitci  tcuwtrju  katcimhu. 

Magician  house  arises  before  me     in  front        land  lays. 

Tamaiku  pahaka  nyunyui  kop  iyu  rsanawoitco.     (Repeat) 

There  Eagle  songs*         you    here  commence. 

TVanslaiioji 

As  the  Sun  sinks  to  the  westward 

We  begin  singing  the  eagle  songs. 
ThcL  home  of  the  magician  rises, 

Standing  before  me  in  the  land. 
We  begin  singing  the  eagle  songs. 


a  SikAlhIm  NyrI;  called  also  Basket-beating  songs,  Hoa  RsArsCina. 
26  ETH— 08 21 
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Tsm,  AKif.  ^ 


Yfli    kapi    worsa,     >'Ai   kapi   wors^;  HatcuwxT^u  Makai,   yui  kapi 

Now      (mier  ttri^^,        n<*w      order       iifliiai;  be  Earth  Diw-tor,       ntjw    nrilta- 

worsa    (Repeat) 
Yai  kapi   worsa,    hintivat    awutot    tcut    iiyunyLi    tt^oma    worsjina 

Nnw    order       arleefi,  hidden  below  fmtn  «jiy?st  there  nrtifij 

tcuwuiu    yainukaaifl    tcoakoail,     (Repeat) 

lAud  *      »(i*iT  (tijintiHl. 

Ill 
TcLTWUiu    sapaiiyiki     nyuif,  tcuwu^u     napfinyiki     nyui,  ^iyatlngft 

Laud  ri^ht*^!  Hue,  land  riKht  I  viei.",  "  aa-Ht 

tiinglo    tcv}    It-iii  yahai    tcuwirju    sapanyiki    nyuL     (Repeat) 

dii«**tion      Irom    Klder    child  land  dght  I  s^e, 

Brottier 

Tcuwu^u  eapanyiki  nyui  siyalifigfl  tangio  tcut  Itai  yahaj  k-uwu^D 

Lftdd  rififiit'l  see^         *  vast  direcUon    fruiiii  Elder     child  land 

Brother 

stapjtnyiki    nyui.     (Repeat) 

rlf^hl  1  see^ 

IV 
Tfivafigfl  mai-!,  tdvafigfl  nmi-i;  hoiionyikil  taRg'lo  tcu^,  Toakoatam 

MoUhtHiti        win*         mountAin        win;  wt.*t  dinMtion     from,        Whitc-fkKT 

havivihi      tavukfl      mai-L      (Repeat) 
Tavailgfi     Eiiai-i^     honotiyikft     tangio    tcti^j    Toakoatam     havirihi 

M<junt«ln  wlti,  wmt  direction      tmm.  White- Eater     she  rcmalnffd 

tavukfl  mai-I.     (Ki^pimt) 

mountain      win. 

Translation 

Earth  Magician  now  comes  hither; 

Earth  Magician  now  comes  hither. 
From  the  depths  the  songs  are  rising, 

And  by  him  are  here  established. 

As  now  the  land  is  prosperous  ; 

As  now  the  land  is  prosperous 
Elder  Brother  comes  from  the  East; 

He  comes  here  as  a  child  might, 
The  land  prospers  with  his  coming. 

It  was  in  the  western  mountains 

That  White-Eater  Woman  dwelt. 
It  was  in  the  western  mountains 

That  White-Eater  Woman  dwelt. 
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Hononyi     ikamoisi     iwr^ioni     kuiia     ka-ayolika     hawus    anyivia 

Wi*st  '  thi'iv  ri-^Mish  in  thi-rt"  hinl  they  hIT  came 


hananyi    wuilga    iiyi. 

there  arouna        ine. 


Pahaka  hanyuiiyaki  ivaAima    hiyanyi  imapai    iiiiaAoaka    aiiyulna. 

Kaglti  hw  voice  stretehwl  liere  I  Ut  y<ni  to  touch  lo  ^■«'<^ 

haiya  ha  aiya  hava  hava  ha-a!     Hainuka  nyuita.     (Repeat) 

liaiya      (?)        (?)  ('?)         (?^  (?)  You  "nee. 

Hiya  iivi  imapai  imavoaka  aiij^ulna,  haiya  ha  aiva  hava  haya  ha-al 

Here        \         to  you  to  touch  hch;,  (?)        (?)      (t)         (?)  ('?)  ^?) 

Hamuka  nyuita.     (Repeat) 

You  Koe. 

TnniHiation 

The  t*veiiiiijr  glows  nnl  in  the  We>»t, 

And  the  l)iniH  here  j?ather  alM)iit  nie. 
Now  I  heiir  the  Hereainn  of  the  Eajrle. 

Ilaiya  ha  aiya  haya  liaya  lia-a! 
Now  I  meet  and  w»e  you.     Haiya  ha  I 

HoA  RsahCna  XyiIi  Baj4kkt-Bkatin<i  Sosii 


[By  Virwik  VAMl 
I 

Kanu  vavai  kokoana  iyaimu.     (Repeat) 

Y'onder     cliff  end  '  n)ll. 

Vavaki  3'uwulimu.     (Repe>it) 

Steep  houHC  windy. 

Hitu  ina-akahi  yuwulikatci  opamana    vitana,    kanu  vavai  kokoana 

This       magician  windy  with         turn  back      wind  borne,   yonder    cliff  end 

iyaimu. 

roll. 

Vavaki  j^uwulimu. 

steep  house  windy. 


(Repeat) 


II 
Siyai  tanundaka  muhuka  mu^una     sikoii     kamhovatcokahi  y 

Morning        dawn  lar  running  younger  brother        preceding 

rsoliflgahimu.      (Repeat) 

throwing. 

Trandaiian 

Roll  from  cliff  end  to  cliff  end, 

Boll,  Winda,  from  the  steep  hoDM  walk. 
Thna  the  growing  excitement 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^F           From  ihm  hmm  t4  Wtitit  M^ritkn.       ^^^^^^^^1 
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Pahaku  vaitanga  inubiiivtrou.     (liepeat) 


Sfthapl    Icaiiianm    inutaDjimu    tcorsa|i   pumunaikmu-u*     (Repeat; 
thou  Hing  all  twic5e) 


TyiinglaihN 

In  the  distant  knd  of  Eagk, 
In  the  diftaiU  lajid  of  T^k« 

Sounds  the  httrmonioas  rolling 
Of  reverbemting  thaiider. 

KiKiTJtvAL  NyjiI,  SWAI.UIW  Soxo 
[By  KUlwaJ 

A  Mong  for  fiesta**  that  ih  accoinpanjed  b}"  dancing. 

1 


KiklMTall  J  of!  fig  ft   hiyany    wuwuma  nyunjul  i^amS   imrsamlt<?o 
hivamy  wuwuma  nyuhuta-a.     (Repeat) 
R'^Iu^inia  sO'Ofj  yuoiapim    ol!na-a  hivaiiy  wuwuma  nynhuta-a, 

VcKiT  womtiu    "^    tuigetlie]'  star  nero  wiih  me  slu^iu^. 

i  Repeat) 


Varaissa   tTifiitfivall  nam   kuka-a,   vavaisa   iHultavali    nam   kcka-a* 

Rocks  swallows        meet       standing,  rocks  swallows  meet      standing; 

ku;ama  nyovapa-a,  ku;ama  nyovapa-a,  hanany  wuwukany  tcutania 

there  me  brought,  there  me  brought,  there  me  around  blue 

kikihyatfl  wovakimhfi.     (Repeat) 

rainbows  appeared. 

Vavaisa  niiiitavali  nam  kuka-a  ku^ama  nyovapa-a  hanany  wuwukany 

Rocks  swallows      meet    standing        there  me  brought  there  me  around 

tcutangia  kikihya^ft  wovakimhu.     (Repeat) 

appeared. 


blue 


rainbows 


Translation 


Now  the  Swallow  begins  his  singing; 

Now  the  Swallow  begins  his  singing. 
And  the  women  who  are  with  me, 

The  poor  women  commence  to  sing. 

The  Swallows  met  in  the  standing  cliffs ; 

The  Swallows  met  in  the  standing  cliffs. 
And  the  rainbows  arched  above  nie, 

There  the  blue  rainbow  arches  met 


n 
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III 

Tcotcoka  kinitaAaid  hiatavaiAuka,  hiatavaUuka  nionyi  vanyiniu^a 

Black  swallows  (they)  here  run-       (thev)  here  run-         took'  leaning  me 

ning  came,  ning  came 

kaniu  k&i-iuy  vanyimu:ja.     (Repeat) 

there  me  brought  me. 

HiatavaiAukahi  kamu  kai-iny  vanyimu^a  kanm  kai-iny  vanyimu'^a. 

Here  running  came         there  me  leading  me         there  me  leading  me. 

(Repeat) 

IV 

Haiya!    Rsainga    tcuAungi    pi    yunangita-a    kahosiyali    Auputcaha 

Ala.**!  Poor  clouds  not  discoverable  far  in  the  east  under 

taAanga  itcu-U':)aa  hamu  katcu  konya-ani  hiniulivuka-a.     (Repeat) 

mountain  in  there         lay  I  there  arrived  running. 

TcuAungi  pi  yunangita-a  kaho  siyali  Auputcaha  taAanga  itcu-uta-a 

Clouds        not  discoverable  far  in  tHe  east  unaer  mountain        in  there 

hamu  katcu  konya-am  himuliAuka-a.     (Repeat) 

lay  I  there  arrived  running. 


Vatciki    hyoata    punga    hihivaka   nyuhuna,   vatciki   yoa  tapunga 

We  are  basket  scraping  singing,  we  are  basket 

hihivaka  nyuhuna;  hodony  mu:>a  vahamutanyu  konyungu  kaitconga 

scraping         '  singing;  evening  in  thud  I  am  listening 

hitanyi  yahana  kokana  tcufa  kianu  rsaitconga.     (Repeat) 

this  my       feathers         tips         clouds      there  hanging. 

Vatciki  hyoata  pungfi  hihivaka  nyuhuna;  hodony  mu;a  vahamutanyu 

We  are        oasket  scraping  singing:         evening        in  thud 

konyungu  kaitconga  hitanyi  yahana  kokana  tcufa  kianil  rsaitconga. 

tam  listening        this  my      'feathers  tips         clouds      there  hanging. 

(Repeat) 

Translation 

The  Black  Swallows  runninj?  hither ; 

The  Black  Swallows  running  hither, 
Running  hither  came  to  lead  me, 

Lead  me  there,  lead  me  there. 

Haiya!    Far  in  the  distant  east 
Lie  the  clouds  hidden  under  the  mountain. 

Far  in  the  east  direction 
To  the  hidden  clouds  come  running. 

We  are  beating  the  basket  drums ; 

We  are  beating  the  basket  dnims. 
I  am  singing,  I  am  listening; 

From  my  feathers  clouds  are  shaking. 
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VI 
Vanytr    tanSnadungfl    kamudilkai    v^apainoKd)  rgor^onaki;    namba 

1  Hiii  diity  Ftiii  h**^  w  liter;  there 

nanyiiiytviha  fctfja  uk  iiiakafa)  nyuta-a  vapaaka  n^figi  rsa-aka  ihya 

1  ii&toe  ill  there  tadpolt^         Hingrltit;  i%ed«  tmxk         giMte        here 

vanyuta*     (Repeat) 

sliiglniBf, 

VapamoifcJ)  rworsunaki  namha  nanyinyiviha  kr^a  uk  niak^fa^i  nyuta-a 

Bng  water  there  1  iMuue  in  there        tadpole        liDgluf 


vapa-aka  ugingi  rsa-aka  ihya  vanyuta,     (Repeat) 

ivedM  bars         girdle        here        gitigitiibf. 


VII 
Hodony  kfinyunyuAurid  katcu  tamai  ^itcunfi-aki  vailgifccud  yfiimcia 

Evening  land  lay  uip  very  blue  dnigim  fly     *    going 

rHOtia-aki  tianamai,  Auangihj^a  hunyul  maniai  kauy  r^otan^i  tcoakana. 

water  top,  hnUfdiag  h&  tall         with  water  Mttt  i«> 

(Repeat) 

Kony  hya-ama  nymyiviba  kanyuita  hunyul  maniai  kany  rsoaatigi 

I  '  there  eaine  see  h&  tall  witfi  wnter 

tcoakana  yanakuAi  rsambonyu, 

AtloJtln  fiappln^j  roatLing. 

VIII 


mUDU-una; 

I  run; 


tt'okaii^ia 

darknefif 


tcokangia 


siBikimu, 

nttlUng, 

hyasinga    koiiy   bunga  sifinatcama 


fltlWOfw 


tlmt 


vrvAT  in  hair 


Himonyi    rinmn-mia,    himonyi 

There  ]  run,  there 

aisikmiu-L%    tciavoid 

rattling,  vlfiuaga 

ny  ui  m  vl  bi  tnii,     (Repeat) 

dn^tij^  place  gQltig  to, 

Himonyi    mtnti-una,   teokailg^ia    si^ikimn,    tcoknfSgia   sisikimu-u, 

Tht^re  1  niri,  darkMc^i  mtiUriK,  dntkiiew^  mttllng. 

tciavoid  hyasinga  kony  hunga  sifanatcama  nyuimulhimu.     (Repeat) 

visnaga  flowers  I  that  wear  in  hair     singing  place  going  to. 

Translation 

I  ran  into  the  swamp  confused ; 

There  I  heard  the  Tadpoles  singing. 
I  ran  into  the  swamp  confused, 

AVhere  the  bark-clothed  Tadpoles  sang. 

In  the  West  the  Dragonfly  wanders, 

Skimming  the  surfaces  of  the  pools. 
Touching  only  with  his  tail.     He  skims 

With  flapping  and  rustling  wings. 

Thence  I  run  as  the  darkness  gathers, 

Wearing  cactus  flowers  in  my  hair. 
Thence  I  run  as  the  darkness  gathers, 

In  fluttering  darkness  to  the  singing  place. 


} 
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IX 
SiMIa    imuta    vanyi    kinyonyoi    vawupa     nyiwoata-a,     hai-iya! 

Round  going  I  vulture  like  I  make,  haiya! 

TamaiAu  katcimu   parsa   vanyolina   kanyuita-a    itavanya    ipuinanga 

Top  laying         near  by         to  I  stay  see  this  breath 

tcutcunfingu-u.     (Repeat) 

blue. 

Tamaivu  katcimu  pars£  vanyolina  kanyuita-a  itavanya  ipuinanga 

Top  laying        nearby        to  I  stay  sec  this  breath 

tcutcunangu-u.     (Repeat) 

blue. 

X 

Aungihomi   nakamula,   Aungihomi    nakamula;    hiaAat  nyuihunda 

Readish  bat,  reddish  bat;  here  song  end 

Afikamunanahakimu  pahanga  vivingi  hukanyi  sivanatconaha  A&kamu- 

rejoiees  eagle  down  that  I         put  in  head  dress  re- 

nanahakimu  pawoi  yasi-imu. 

Joices  pawoi  (tree)  flower. 

Translation 

I  am  circling  like  the  Vulture, 

Staying,  flying  near  the  blue. 
I  am  circling  like  the  Vulture, 

Breathing,  flying  near  the  blue. 

Now  the  Reddish  Bat  rejoices 

In  the  songs  which  we  are  singing ; 
He  rejoices  in  the  eagle  down 

With  which  we  ornament  our  headdress. 

HAhAkimai  Nvni,  Butterfly  Song 

[By  Virsak  VAM] 

I 

TSkimap    nyunyui    rs&natco,    yfikimap   nyunyui   rsanatco;  *vata 

Butterfly  song  commence,  butterfly  song       •     commence;         they 

tcotconaku  yahaipu    vapaki(f)wa  komoinanyi  yovaiya  pumuhimu-u. 

dance  either  side  to  and  fro  smoke  raise  higher. 

(Repeat  all;  then  repeat  four  times  from  *) 

II 
Yfikimai   yofifiu,  yakimaii   yofinu,    *mohomoi    nyuhiAu    rsfinatco 

Butterfly  bird,  butterfly  bird,  many  song  commence 

wuhuwui     nyi    nuduna     kita     rsarsanflk     komuhi.       (Repeat      all; 

toward  I  run  house  close  to  dust. 

then  repeat  twice  from  *) 

Dranslaiion 

The  Butterfly  song  we  now  commence; 

The  Butterfly  song  we  now  commence, 
Dancing  on  sides  to  and  fro 

Until  the  dust  arises. 

The  Butterfly  Bird,  the  Butterfly  Bird 
Commences  to  sing  his  many  sonjjs. 
I  run  to  where  the  dust  arises, 
Close  to  the  walls  of  the  house. 


^ 
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111 
Vaiiyiki    jumotci     nyuujLucr    r8£nako,     (Repeat) 

1  ^m  "        now  *      mng  t-otcmenc^. 

*Konyami    kaknyak  wuhuALri     nyi     mudLkiii     kooyka    wumaika 
wunianyi     rsSnawoitt'O.     (Kei>eat  all;  then  repeat  twiee  from*) 

villi  him 


IV 

Yonofftiigr    yabaka     mahofi     *yakaiiyhl  wuwumu     rs&nawoitco, 

CkvtKD             *     Ileal             woman           *    h^m  mt*  with                   commtiDtfe, 

hinharat      ^mganya      himibimu      iakoaga  nyi      iovaha      liavaiiy 

In  there               piiimJ                   g»irjg                    hf  re  my            Uklns               Ktr*? " 

iiuamaimkL'  mawolbimuna-a.     (Repeat  all;  then  repeat  twiee  fiviiii *) 

my  bitittti  toiiP^« 

V 

Miitcipand     UiMlira%u     luoi      tcuAaBg!  katci     wuma     nvuna* 

HftTiltlMTl               Enountam         rowiiH             eloiid  lay              with            iimging. 

(Bepaii) 

^Kaiucmdiik  UimvaSgu  pin  kiaya  tcuAangi  katci  wuma  nyuhuna-ap 

ICl'tDAitkk            muuoUkln         not     have          otoud  lay          with            shining. 

( Ki'p*  *at  alt;  tht^  ii  r epea  1 1  w  ice  from  * .     8i  ng  f o  u  r  t  i  mes) 


MokaU 
imiiktitini 
ail    avaiyu 


VI 
iifivafigiT    kuhuka,    mokall    tavangu  kuhuka ;    *  yaitiilgia 

OMJiiiJUun  niiuiding,  ditml         mouoiwin        RmndiDg;  "    hurry 

tcivivaka    nyuitana        sikoll        kakiwonda    yuwuhuUtc 

urrlvt'  "    Hi^e  yimiUftT  brothf  r  1  giwif»  '^       wind  hlg 

muiiduhuna-a*     (Repeat  wa  al>ove) 


ngagaiva 


TYanslatimi 

I  commence  the  song,  I  commence  the  song. 

I  heard  the  singing  as  I  ran; 
I  heard  the  singing  as  I  ran. 

I  join  in  with  the  singing. 

The  Cat- tail  Woman  commences  singing; 

The  Cat-tail  Woman  commences  singing. 
I  join  the  circling  dancers, 

Striking  my  breast  and  singing. 

1  sail  in  the  clouds  to  Table  mountain; 

I  sail  in  the  clouds  to  Table  mountain, 
And  I  sing  with  KA-'matCik  mountain 

Upon  which  there  are  no  clouds. 

Hurry  to  the  Dead  Standing  mountain; 

Hurry  to  the  Dead  Standing  mountain. 
See  tliere,  my  Younger  Brother, 

How  the  winds  there  run  their  course. 
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VII 

Maya|       Navangu,       Mayaj       Navangu,     *  hanavanyi       wutconia 

Maayal  mountain,  Ma-ayal  mountain,  yonder  before 

tcuwui^    unakiomainu    hamavaki    yundanga    yohof(i)   yuhuniuna-a.  / 

land  strip  bouse  '  in  woman  laughing. 

(Repeat  as  above) 

VIII 
Kakandaku    Navangu      yalikapa      nyuna.     (Repeat) 

Kakotuk  mountain  down  hul  singing. 

*Tatarsaki    iigingikoatci  mujiva  kuuwusi  tcunangi  rsonangitco-o. 

Foam  neaa  band       came  running    kind  that  blue  water. 

(Repeat  as  above) 

Translalioti 

At  the  clearing  of  Ma-ayal  mountain; 

At  the  clearing  of  Ma-ayal  mountain, 
Before  the  house  of  the  Magician, 

There  stands  the  woman  laughing. 

Here  on  the  slopes  of  Crooked  mountain; 

Here  on  the  slopes  of  Crooked  mountain, 
Aroimd  whose  crest  the  foam  remains, 

We  have  run  for  blue  water. 

GAME   SONGS 

Takai(d)  Nvai,  Takal  Song« 
[By  Virsak  VAMJ 

I 

Takalimbu,  takalimhu,  *taita  wiva  yuwuli  mulitco-o.     (Repeat  all; 

Takallmhu,  takalimhu,       our  field  toward       wind  make  run. 

then  repeat  twice  from  *) 

Translation 

Takalimhu,  takalimhu, 

The  wind  helps  us  with  our  ala 
When  we  play  the  game  of  takal (d). 

Takalimhu,  takalimhu. 
The  wind  helps  us  with  our  ala 

When  we  play  the  game  of  takal (d). 
The  wind  helps  us  with  our  ala 

When  we  play  the  game  of  takal (d). 
The  wind  helps  us  with  our  ala 

When  we  play  the  game  of  taka}(d). 


a  This  song  is  sung  in  the  evening,  and  during  the  next  day  the  women  play  the  game  called 
Takai(d). 


Hcwtrli  molitcoQa,  *  htrwuli   muliti'oiiA  hukanyki  tSkaltmr  wusi 
krkrhiTva-a.     (Repeat  a^  a!K>ve) 

Wind,  Bwiftly  loake  our  ala  run 

Ttmt  I  may  win  at  Ukal  ( d ) . 
WLdiI,  swiftly  luako  our  a  la  nm 

That  I  may  win  at  tak^l(tj). 
That  I  may  win  at  takftJ(d), 

That  I  may  win  at  takal(d)- 


[Br  ViMmk  ViMl 


fMomoi 
Many 
ku 
yit 
Ear 


people 


humiaki 

fofetber 


I 

njiSkimu. 


(Repeat)      *Konjtr    simfi 


Tbttt 


then? 


kukiwak  yosi   kawoouku  iiaitcona   kitilval!  ^oSiigU   Djapayaiiutlgi 

stand  Ptielt  ball  thrtiw  ew Allow  bird  me  llappltis 

Time*     (Repeat  alh  then  repeat  twice  from*) 


II 
Tcokoikamu  tfinavangu  *kainova  hoiidonyiiigr 

HliLck  ttiouaiAln  -    fur  wi:^t 


pan§a\^  kukimuta 

tha   Ride 


samuk^  wuwu!  pamumtiUmu  tar^ai  vunda  nyoka  wufigany  naipimu. 

towfird  nm  j-mi       *     in  middle  round   '  run, 

(Repeat  as  above) 

III 


Tawot  yatamu   *komfls  siny   wunata-aku   vany    mulitco    kamova 

Who  man  you  me  with  me  run  there 


tcokama   nyuitaimu    hinavany    nyongi    ta    numamanguvi   yuk 

goal  looking  there    me  in  front      of        waving  the  nands       his  st 

(Repeat  as  above) 

Translation 


aimu 

shadow  ? 


Many  people  have  gathered  together, 
I  am  ready  to  start  in  the  race, 

And  the  Swallow  with  beating  wings 
Cools  me  in  readiness  for  the  word. 


Far  in  the  west  stands  the  Black  mountain 
Around  which  our  racers  ran  at  noon. 

Who  is  this  man  running  with  me, 
The  shadow  of  whose  hands  I  see? 

a  Sung  the  evening  before  the  day  of  the  foot  race. 
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VApCtai  NyhI,  Lay  iSoNc*  a 
[By  Vireak  VAM] 

I 

Yandundo  itcaya,  yandundo  itcaya.     (Sing  three  times) 

II 

Yandundo  iya-andundo.     (Sing  three  times) 

Hoho  kaviyo  fund,  ama  aimivakavi  yo  fund;  ova,  ova,  yo  wiyanhi 
hila  atcovayo  nimiya  no  kiyaho.  Hoho  kaviyo  fund  ama,  ainiva 
kaviyo  fund.  (Repeated  until  the  opponents  guess  where  the  sticks 
are) 

A-AL  Hatcitcivitak  Nvai,  Children  Play  Song 

[By  Sika'tcu,  Dr>'] 

^uk'imillolo  tak  vaiwana.     (Repeat  indefinitely) 

The  children  clasp  hands  and  dance  and  sing  this  song.  They  are 
divided  into  two  parties,  one  leader  saying  S'nfimatcit  and  the  other 
kil'siyfi. 

HUNTING     SONGS 

KAtutApi  NYni,  Datura  Song  ^ 

[By  Vlraak  VAM] 

I 

Tahaiva  siyall  kukim,  *tahaiva  siyali  kukim;  kuta  nvi  worsanyfik 

White      morning      stand,  white       morning     stand;  in  I  arose 

hi-Im.     (Repeat  from*) 

go. 

Tcut&Sgi  yondany  kungusim,  *  tcutafigi  yondany  kungusin;  kuta  nyi 

Blue  evening  fans,  blue  evening  falls;  4n        I 

worsanyflk  hi-im.     (Repeat  from*) 

arose  go. 

TVanslatioii 

At  the  time  of  the  White  Dawn; 

At  the  time  of  the  White  Dawn, 
I  arose  and  went  away. 

At  Blue  Nightfall  I  went  away. 


a  Derived  from  another  tribe,  but  from  which  is  not  known.  The  meaning  of  the  words  is  not 
known  to  the  Pimas. 

«»Thi8  and  the  Pihol  song  are  sung  to  bring  success  when  setting  out  on  a  deer  hunt  This  song  is 
principally  depended  upon  in  cases  of  sickness  where  the  characteristic  symptoms  are  vomiting  and 
dizziness. 
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KStundami^     ya-ahafifgu,     *katundami     ya-ahangu;     konyitcoma 

Thomapple  leaves,  thornapplc  leaves;  I  that 

hongiyak  nan:|ahangu  rsakali  mumulihimu.  (Repeat  all;  then  repeat 

eat  dizzy  stagger  run. 

from*) 

Katundami  yasingu,  *  katundami  yasingu ;  tcoraa  hiyaku  navahamo 

Thornapple  flowers,  thomapple        flowers;  that  arink  drunk 

rsakali  mumulihimu.     (Repeat  from  *) 

stagger  run. 

Ill 

Kakata  kuviholi    ySnamu  nyfiita-a,  *  hiyavfi  nyiahu  vatdny ,  mumoak 

Bows  great        remaining  man    follo^ng,  her©       overtook      heme,        killed 

inyi,  wopa  hitany  yahanga  hikomiaka  rsolinga-a.     (Repeat  from  *) 

me,       left        this         *  my  horns  cutoff  throw  away. 

Vapaka  kuviholi      yanamu       nyaita-a,   *hiyava  'nyiahu     vat&ny, 

Reeds  great  remaining  man     following,  here  overtook  heme, 

mumoak  inyi,  wopa  hitany  nfinhavia  hikomiaka  rsolinga-a.       (Repeat 

killed  me,       left  this  my  feet  cut  off  throw  away. 

from  *) 

IV 

Momovali  nfitakimu,  *  momovali  n&takimu,  ka:)oho  miawaka  hamfi 

Fly  crazy,  fly  crazy,  there  drop  there 

yanaki  taimhu-u.     (Repeat  from  *) 

flap. 

*  Yakimali  navakahi,  yakimali  navak&hi,  ka()oho  miawaka  hamfi  tapai 

Butterfly  drunk,         "  Butterfly  drunk,  there  drop  there       open 

kimu-u.         (Repeat  from  *) 

and  shut  wings. 

Translatioyi 

I  ate  the  thornapple  leaves 

And  the  leaves  made  me  dizzy. 
I  drank  thomapple  flowers 

And  the  drink  made  me  stagger. 

The  hunter,  Bow-remaining, 

He  overtook  and  killed  me, 
Cut  and  threw  my  horns  away. 

The  hmiter.  Reed-remaining, 
He  overtook  and  killed  me. 

Cut  and  threw  my  feet  away. 

Now  the  flies  become  crazy 
And  they  drop  with  flapping  wings. 

The  drunken  butterflies  sit 

With  opening  and  shutting  wings. 

<«  A  native  thornapple,  Datura  meteloides  D.  C.  It  is  popularly  believed  that  if  one  eat  an  undi- 
vided root  it  will  render  him  temporarily  insane,  but  if  the  root  be  divided  or  branching  it  is 
inn<M'Uous.  There  is  a  tmdition  that  a  man  at  Blackwater  ate  of  the  root  and  directed  that  he  be 
locked  in  an  empty  house  until  the  effects  should  wear  off.  He  was  locked  in  at  noon  and  toward 
evening  he  was  seen  running  through  the  thickets  toward  the  river  a  couple  of  miles  distant.  He 
recovereti  his  senses  when  in  the  middle  of  a  thorny  thicket  of  mcsquites.  His  limbs  were  scratched 
and  bruised,  yet  he  had  been  unconsc^ious  of  any  injury  until  the  moment  of  recovering  his  wits. 
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PiHcn  Nvni,  Pihol  Song 

[By  Viraak  VAM] 

I 

Yali    tcovu    makai    tcokak    ut    iiiLiutatc      yoai      tcokak  yoapa, 

Younger       hare        magician     blackness     in  running       black-tailed       meat  bring 

deer 

sialim    anta  yoapa,  sialim  anta  yoapa-a.    Yali  kaAu  inakai  tcokak  ut 

moniing    I  will      bring,      morning  I  will        bring.       Younger  badger  magician  blackne^H     in 

mu^utatc   yoai     tatat  yoapa,  sialim  anta  j^oaka,  sialim  anta  yoapa-a. 

running    black-tailed  feet       bring,       morning    I  will     "  bring,     morning   I  will         bnng. 


(Repeat  four  times) 


II 


Nany  pia  hyuwulik,  nany  pia  yuwulik,  nany  pia  hayuwuli-ika-a. 

Had  I   no     wind,  had!   no     wind,     had  I   no        wind. 

Nany   pia  hatcuAakik,  nany  pia   tcuvakik,    nany  *hatcuva   ki-ika-a. 

Had  I        no            clouds,  had  1       no           clouds.            had  I                no  clouds. 


Kahova  siyali  wutca  sahama 

Distant        east       under         yellow 


yuwulik,  nany  pia  hayuwuli 

wind,  had  I     no  wind. 

Ikoi    kukatc    yamha     nyu 

(?)         standing         there  me 

hayuwuli- ika-a.       Kamhova 

wind.  There 

yamha  nyu  vaita,  nany   pai 

there        me        calling,     had  1        no 


Ikoj  kukatc  yamha  n3^u  vaita,  nany  pia 

(?)       standing       there        me     calling,    had  I      no 

ika-a.     Kamhova  hondony  wutca  sfihama 


There 


vaita. 

calling^ 

hondony 


nany 

had! 


pia 

no 


wutca 

west  under 

tcuwukik,   nanv 

clouds,  had  f 


west  under 

yuwulik, 

wind, 

sabama 

yellow 


yellow 

nany     pia 

had  I         no 

Ikoi    kukatc 

(?)         standing 

pia   hatcuwuki-ika-a. 

no  clouds. 


TVonslation 

Young  Hare  Magician  running 
Brings  black-tailed  deer  venison. 

And  young  Badger  Magician 
Brings  the  feet  of  black-tailed  deer. 


Had  1  neither  winds  or  clouds? 

In  the  east  the  Yellow  Ikol, 
In  the  west  the  Yellow  Ikol 

Called  me.     I  had  no  winds  or  clouds. 
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ToATCiTA  Nyniy  Cvsa  BoNa*i 

\Br  Ju&n  TboaiB«] 
I 

Hodony   Aungiomium  kaihowa  nyopttiyinm,    hodony   At'ngiomima 

Evening  red  noi  yet  *       Ednk,  evuDiuiff*^  rtd 

kSihowa   nyopinyima;    ^kony   suna  yuna  tcomu  nahivaka    nyuina 

Dot  yet  *lnk;  me  I  in     -      thtjfe  nAi  we 

itanyi  radvikdna  ^ikai  munukai  mtrja  sielnyi  hikimu. 

my  gtjMT^         rtmnn  run  in        mitllng      hikiniu. 

Hodony  Aungiomioia  kiljhowa  nyopinyinm,  hodony  Anngiomima 
kfilhowa  *nyopinyima;  **  kony  nuna  yuna  tcomu  nahivaka  nyuina 
itanyi  makuowina   siktii   munukai  muja  pupunai  hikimu.     (Repeat 

IcatlieTB  rmnbHiig 

to*) 

Kony  suna  yuna  tcomu  nahivaka  nyuina  itanyi  rsfivikdna  sikai 

I  J  In  therii  Elt  see  tbJ^tmy  gDurd  {1} 

munukai  mu^a  sisinyi,  hikimu.     (Sing  from  **) 
{i)         0)        r)  I'o 

Konv  suna  ytma  tcomu  nahivaka  nyuina  itanyi  matcuowina  sikSi 

(7)  ■     (?)        m       m  CO  m         a)         it^tahei^ 

munukai  mu^a  pupunai  hikimu.     (Repeat  all  fonr  tinies) 

11 

Kus  sitcona  muAany  vailinyi  tail  ma,     (Repeat) 
Kind     (>/  &II  night  '        Jie  me      shuking* 

Kaho  makai  kiyundavani  nyoapaimu  kua  sitcotia  mUAany  vfininji 

tip         tbere      ma^!dan>  house       um  liroiiglit       kind        of  all  night  he  me 

in  tliero 

taiima.     (Repeat  second  line;  then  repeat  all  four  times) 

shaking. 

Translation 


The  evening  glow  yet  lingers; 

The  evening  glow  yet  lingers, 
And  I  sit  with  my  gourd  rattle 

Engaged  in  the  sacred  chant. 
As  I  wave  the  eagle  feathers 

We  hear  the  magic  sounding. 

Puissant  Night  is  shaking  me 

Just  as  he  did  at  the  time 
When  I  was  taken  up  in  spirit 
To  the  great  Magician's  house. 


a  This  song  was  sung  by  a  Blackwater  medicine-man  when  making  his  diagnosis  of  a  case, 
this  connection  read  the  history  of  Sala  Hina's  treatment  when  poisoned  (p.  260). 


In 
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III 

Alisi  yoa-amu  vavatcosi   hutcui    ya-ana  yopanaka  yukatc  vanyi 

Kind        of  yellow  wren  himself        feathers         pull  out  with  it     make  me 

tcupaftcona  *hiyanyi  mamfitamu   maAursapaiimu  tcuwunda  wusika 

prostitute  'here  my  head  clasp  hands  land  all  over 

mumuhulimu.     (Repeat;  then  repeat  twice  from*;   repeat  all  four 

run. 

times) 

IV 

Alisi  tcutcunani  kSlakamu  *  tcuwunda  lonitan(u)  tcutani  yuwulhula 

Kind  of  blue  kakakamu  land  edge  blue  Mrind 

valrsapaiimu   tata  yuwulhula  vipiahimu  vatai  huAundak  tcunyuwuna 

lying  on  white  wind  left  make  Mrind  land 

kopdnyima.     (Repeat  as  above) 

dust. 


Mamursanfl  tanfili  kia  nyu^a  vini  kukionyilt.     *Amuka  valnvuihita 

Moons  shine    here     me  in      here  stand*!  You  men  wfll  see 

nalo-oji  tcutani  vapukanyi  kohona  varsoi  muk  nyi  nanamu.     (Repeat 

women         blue  reed  me  blow  far       distant  me  meet. 

as  above) 

VI 

Haiyal  Haiyal  Rsavikohot  man  sisikimu.     (Repeat) 

Haiya!       Haiya!  Gourd  there       rattling. 

Konyu  wuwuiAa  himfik  am  nyuita  himan  vfiitcokimu  rsSvikohot 

That  I  toward  go        there        see  laying  gourd 

man  sisikimu.     (Repeat;  then  repeat  all  four  times) 

there       rattling. 

DranslcUion 

Yellow  Bird  placed  his  feathers 
Where  they  fell  on  the  head  of  the  woman; 

Making  of  her  a  harlot  who  ran  about 
Witii  her  hands  clasped  before  her. 

Bluebird  drifted  at  the  edge  of  the  world, 

Drifted  along  upon  the  blue  wind. 
White  Wind  went  down  from  his  dwelling 

And  raised  dust  upon  the  earth. 

The  moonshine  abides  in  me; 

And  soon  you  men  and  women  will  see 
The  reed  that  1  now  am  blowing 

Bring  the  Moon  down  to  meet  me. 

Haiya!    The  gourd  is  rattling; 

Haiya!    The  gourd  is  rattling. 
When  I  go  to  see  it  there 

I  surely  find  it  rattling. 
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VII 

Kotc  yumoiva    lo(jony    taimu,   kotc    yumoiva    lo:jony   tairau;    ha 

We  now  evening       taimu,  we  now  evening       taimu;        our 

rsursupinyimu  *  kusu  tata  mahamama  kini  t&vali  matcuwoena  ningi 

younger  brothers  Jdnd  of  white  headed  swallow  (bird)       wing  feathers        four 

kaya  putanvinaha   kiya   lo^ony  tailinu.    (Repeat;  then  repeat  twice 

there  rattling  here      evening       tailmu. 

from  *.     Sing  all  four  times) 

VIII 
Litfii    Makai    *vapaka     likotcuku     kamo     nyi     paiteomi    vopa 

Elder        Brother       reed  magician  cut  yonder        me      before  in  front    throw 

kuirsapaiimu  kun^jak  tcuAani  kaitanima.     (Repeat  from  *.     Sing  all 

step  on  in  clouds  sounding. 

four  times) 

IX 

Alisi  kakamaki  Wumukali   *vaviki   s'oam    aiitco   tconyitcokimu 

Kind  of  gray  Coyote  he  is        yellow    something  making 

p'mumus  huk  vam3,t  an  kiwonatcoiia.     (Repeat  all;  then  isepeat  twice 

meddler        that      snake   there  belt. 

from  *) 


Aliwusi  tcutani  papat  lohoji  namkfik  varso  nyi  nanamfik  kamhony 

Kind  of  blue  frog        woman        meet  there      me  meet  somewhere 

puitcokimu  *  kaho  sialiiiu.    Marsfi  sutata  tcuAakia  paltcotco  hamunu 

carry  me  yonder       east.  Front        white  clouds         there  stand        there 

ySinuka  painy  pui  tcokimu.     (Repeat  all;  then  repeat  twice  from  *) 

after  me      carry         me. 

TVanalation 

It  is  evening,  it  is  evening. 

And  four  times  at  evening 
Calls  the  white-headed  Swallow 

As  he  plucks  out  his  feathers. 

Elder  Brother  cuts  his  reed, 

Yonder  before  me  now  he  throws  it, 
Stepping  upon  it  so  that  the 

Clouds  loudly  repeat  the  sound. 

Gray  Coyote  is  a  dirty  meddler, 

He  wears  a  belt  of  snake  skin. 
Gray  Coyote  is  a  dirty  meddler. 

He  wears  a  belt  of  snake  skin. 

Blue  Frog- woman  met  and  carried  me 

To  the  cloud  land  in  the  East. 
Blue  Frog-woman  met  and  carried  me 

To  where  the  clouds  are  standing. 
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XI 


Kokaki  momoviny  tcufuhulimu  *kun^a  kus  kamaki  Wumukali, 

Wood  triangle  rising  in        kind  of       gray  Coyote, 

naiwonyima  uyanu  kaiAu  matcuowina  hukany&i  nyi  tanSlhitaimu. 

arose  at  one  side  of  the  back     wing  feathers  with  it  me  shine. 


XII 
Yainupanu    tatavana    *ku:^ana   Litai    tcunyuwunda    tcopolitaiimu 

Dead  neld  mountain  in  Elder  land  rectangular 

Brother 

k6nyu    hunu    yunda    mavavaka   nyuina   konyu   hunu   nyuita-imu. 

I  in  that  in  enter  tficre  see         I  in  that  saw. 


Alwus   yoa-am  vavatcosi 

Kind  of        yellow  vnren 

tdtavanu      woeka      punyl 

mountain    toward  there  me 

pakunyim    tcukahima. 

thump  so  far. 


XIII 
*  kahamova 

yonder 

puitcokiinu 

carry  me 


XIV 


muhumukfi 

distant 

kamodanyi 

before  me 


tcutcakamu 

caves 

mamaitcomhi 

close  to 


tcutcumaka 

everywhere 

yan    matdi 


there 


carry 


Alwusu  kakfimani  Ta^^rai  wotu  makai  kambu  mama^atc  piohokimu 

Kind  of  gray       Road-runner     he     magician        he  young  his  hungry 

tcom     rsoakimonha      *hia      tataiwonyk     tcxjtcuwuna 

then  cry  here  arose  lands 

mumuhulima    alAap&yoli    muraoahak    kuAarsatc    kahi 

running  miliipeds  killed  approaching       across 

tcona. 

on  back. 

Translation 

Gray  Coyote  stood  in  the  forest, 

From  his  shoulders  he  plucked  feathers 
That  gave  me  shining  power, 

Plucked  wing  feathers  hearing  power. 

I  entered  Y&Inupanu  mountain 

And  saw  Elder  Brother's  land 
Marked  off  with  its  square  comers, 

Marked  as  in  a  rectangle. 

Yellow  Bird  carries  me  to  the  cavee, 

To  the  distant  caves  of  the  mountain. 
And  we  hear  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 

As  he  ilioves  upon  his  way. 

Gray  Road-runner,  the  magician. 

As  his  young  cried  out  with  hunger, 
Ran  about  engaged  in  killing 

Miliipeds  that  he  carried  home. 
26  BTH— 08 22 
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XV 


AlwusiU    tcotcok    kSmkitctmia        *tcokani 

Ktrja  of  black  turtls  darknet^a 

vfiitcokiQiu    am     kai    panyumuiida    teokaki 

la^ns  there     maki?  gibftke  darkn^^^ 

XVI 


fiiopondak  varsatc 

mRQ&  a  belt  tovrard 

yonu    nyitaimu. 


Icupaf  yohofi  naiwonyk  *aimvaiiy  wuwukany  inumuhulimu  yflvaoy 

Hatlol    *  womiLrt  Art>Ke  and  rim      aroiina  nt«  me         "  mo  hem  me 

paiimrs^pu    inamakuAa, 

brti'iiBt  beat  liia  air. 


XVll 


Hqrry  know 

yfiifia    ^mamatcUQ    raurtjUpiiivi 

hurry  ktio^v  my  younger  brotheriK 


rsursupluyl 

youii^or  bmthera 


^ioanu    tarsal   kaho  toconyihima. 

Around  £iiri       up  there  come  up 

ka^ikayatiy      mauiaka    hiiuu. 

drowslnesj*  *  gave  himu. 


TrtJTiMhUwn 

The  Blftc:k  Turtle  now  approaches  us^ 
Wearing  and  shaking  hia  belt  of  night. 

The  Black  Turtle  now  approaches  na, 
Wearing  and  shaking  his  belt  of  nighL 

The  harlot  arcjse  and  ran  abont, 
Beating  her  breaat  and  the  air. 

The  harlot  arose  and  ran  about, 
Beating  her  breast  and  the  air. 

Understand,  my  younger  brothers, 
That  it  is  the  Sun  that  gives  me 

The  trance  vision  that  I  see. 
The  Sun  gives  magic  power. 

KAMKaxcuT  Nvni,  Turtle  Song 
[By  Vireak  Vftl-l] 


(Repeat) 


sivany  lahai,  sivany  lahai 

chief         told,        chief        told 


Sivany   lahai,  sivany   lahai,  sivany  lahai,  sivany   lahai. 

Chief  told,         chief  told,         chief         told,  chief  told. 

Kuwusi  kuhunga  siyali  worsa  kundangu  pahaka  wuwumia  nyukai, 

Kind  of  good  morning      rise      at  the  same  time      eagle  wllh  sang, 

Kuwusi  kuhunga  hondony  tcopi  kundaiiga 

Kind  of  good  evening  sank  at  the  same  time 

virsaka  wuwumia  nyukai,  sivany  lahai,  sivany  lahai.     (Repeat  four 

hawk  with  sang,  chief  told,         chief  told. 

times) 

Transldlion 

Tell  their  leader,  tell  their  leader; 

With  their  leader  sings  the  Eagle 
When  the  morning  dawn  is  here; 

Hawk  sings  with  him  at  even. 
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Kfimkutcut,  k£mkutcut,  papt  vatcivi  varso  hutcux  rsotk  ut  vatciv!, 

Turtle,  turtle,  where      swim        there        pond        water    in        swim 

kosta,  kosta,  kosta,  kosta,  kosta,  kosta.     (Repeat  four  times) 

(?)         (?)         (?)         (?)         (?)         (?) 

DranslatioTi 

Turtle,  Turtle,  where  are  you? 

Where  is  the  pond  in  which  you  swim? 
Koeta,  kosta,  kosta,  kosta, 

Where  is  the  water  you  swim  in? 

TcaMAMAiKi  Nvfli,  Horned  Toad  Sono 
[By  Virsak  VAl-1] 

I 

Siyalik&  nyunyuwuta  vasitu  mfihfiitama  tcohifiga.     (Repeat) 

East  direction  land  pleasant  looks. 

*Konyuka  wuhuwuXva  himukfi  nyuita  vasitu  mdhaitama  tcohinga. 

I  mat  toward  go  see       pleasant  looks. 

(Repeat  as  above) 
Hondonyikfi  nyunyuwutu  vasita  mupuitama  tcohinga.     (Repeat) 

West  direction  land  *   very  fearful  looks. 

*Samukfi  wuhuwuiva  mundu  ka  nyuita  vasita  mupuitama  tcoinga. 

There  toward  run  see  very  learf^il  looks. 

(Repeat  as  above) 

TranslcUion 

The  East  Land  seems  very  pleasant. 

I  go  toward  it  and  I  see 
How  pleasant  it  seems  to  be. 

I  go  toward  the  Pleasant  Land. 

West  Land  is  most  terrible. 

I  go  toward  it  and  I  see 
How  terrible  the  Land  is. 

I  go  toward  the  fearful  Land. 

TciATAKi  Nvai,  Gila  MoNSTEB  SoNQ 

^  [BySrtatk(i),  Prepare] 

I 

Rsfiingali    tcupafi    yohof,    *kaihova    yon(d)onyima    nyi     moitaku 

Pitiable  prosUtute       woman,  not  yet  evening  me  soul 

yahdsimu    kahova    nyainaka     tcupafia      nyi     moitaku     y&hdsimu. 

flower  up  after  prostitute  me  heart  flower. 

(Repeat;  then  repeat  from*.     Sing  all  four  times) 

Translation 

Pitiable  harlot  though  I  am, 

My  heart  glows  with  the  singing 
While  the  evening  yet  is  young. 

My  heart  glows  with  the  singing. 
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II 
Ya-a[  vavaitcotcom    hanavany  x\unganyi    figang^ki    tiyukai    *hami 

Th«.t        stont  *tiinfHn|f  thete    *         ii round '  two  *  sing  th<?rv 

tEDmi  tcokailgi  hmvun(d)Hkii  noahimc  kiinaku  yahai  yaoanguhuAa. 

t*ip  black  wind  roAiing  after         boek  and  *^       Curtii  Qiutcr. 

(Repeat  m  above) 

III 

Ya-a[  tahai  Sjfiwolik,  *hami  tamai  sutcunangl  mamahat  nyu-uhma 

Tlmt       whU»       Ntrl^vollk,  thorc  top  grcieii  img  *   sliigLng 

kuftu   tcunaiigi  tcuvakt  kahatc  momoi  oyuhuna.     (Repeat  us  above) 

kind  of  blue  eltmtbi  lay  iimny         *'  Hlugiug^ 

Where  Uie  two  ^tonea  were  standing. 

Black  Wind  roared  in  feadnl  bla^, 
Driving  the  birds  before  him 

Fl uttering  liaek  and  forth* 

On  the  summit  of  white  ^sriwolik 

There  the  green  frogB  are  singing. 
Lying  n^r  the  blue  etomi  cloods 

There  many  frogs  are  einging.  « 

TcxMK>-OKA't  Nrni,  Black  Lts^nD  B^iSQ 

[By  ea-&tfi,  Finished  0]1a] 
I 

Makai  ki  wupuku  nyuitco,  *Haakai  ki  wupnko  nyrtteo,  sikoj  tarsal 
tcursunying  tarsal  sisvan  huwuwum  haimhuna-a.      (Repeat;  then 

arose  sun  rays  with  go. 

repeat  from*.     Sing  all  four  times) 

II 
Teutcupavi    yohofi    kaka    wondu    Aaifimuna,   *tcutcupavi    yohofi 

Prostitute  women  group  come  running,  prostitute  '^women 

kakawondu     Afiifimuna,     teutcupavi     Aaifununa     hikimoli     ^^asika 

group  come  running,  prostitute  come  running  (a  plant)         "  flower 

figingikoatci  Aaifimuna-a.     (Repeat  as  above) 

crowns  come  running. 

JVanslcUioii 

We  first  sing  at  the  Magician's; 

We  first  sing  at  the  Magician's, 
The  round  disk  of  the  Sun  arose, 

Accompanied  with  its  rays. 

Harlots  came  running  in  a  group; 

Harlots  came  running  in  a  group. 
Harlots  came  with  hikimoli, 

Flower  crowns  upon  their  heads. 
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III 

Hali  wusu  tcotcok  tcosokali  *HitSi  mulkon  kainak  t&ta  tcuAahangi 

That      kind  of        black  lizard  Elder    of  running   following  white  clouds 

Brother  trail 

nyuy&pa  nSnSvitc  fiinak  kuhuwus  tatam  rsorsongimu.     (Repeat  as 

came  out  arms        following      kind  of  white  poo£ 

above) 

IV 

Yali  vaAungam  navangu  *tamai  tcokaki  yondunyihimu,  wukanyi 

That  stony  mountain  top  darkness  go  down,  round 

minyumu  tataip  yoakongimu.     (Repeat  as  above) 

going       backward  scatter. 

V 
Hali    wusu    Aupungiom  vapamandu    takunandu    vinyina   tcoikatc 

That     kind  of  reddish  snakes  spider  stnng  like 

yondunyu,  kamovingi  yondonyika  vaAana  takiinandu  vinyina  tcoika 

came  down  west  direction  stretched  spider  gtriiig         like 

there, 

yahai         puvaopana-a. 

opposite  sides  stretching. 

Translation 

Black  Lizard  found  the  trail  where 

Elder  Brother  had  been  running, 
And  he  came  out  from  the  clouds 

With  water  upon  his  arms. 

Darkness  settles  on  the  summit 

Of  the  great  Stony  mountain. 
There  circling  round  it  settles 

On  the  great  Stony  mountain. 

The  ruddy  beams  like  spider  threads 

Across  the  sky  came  streaming. 
The  reddish  snakes  like  spider's  web 

To  the  opposite  side  came  flaming. 

KAkAi  Nvni.  Rattlesnake  Song 

[By  Kl-iwa] 

I 

Yalova    yondonaa    kanyuhuta,    *yalova     yondonaa    kanyuhuta; 

Early  evening  I  sing,  early  evening  I  sing; 

kamodanyi      mamatcomi      nyunyui     Aumamatdkaimu      konyhunga 

ahead  of  me  in  front  songs  open  I  that 

wuhuAuma   momoiva   nyuhu-una.       (Repeat  from   beginning;   then 

•'     with  many  singing. 

repeat  twice  from  *) 

Translation 

In  the  early  evening, 

In  the  early  evening 
We  begin  to  sing  many  songs; 

And  I  join  in  singing  many. 


Klmundaku  udiiavaka  worsanjimu,  *bama]i  mamarsuka  likorsapi 

KA'mjiti^k  moaotiiio  cann?  Jorth,  there  neur  Jow  trlouna 

nyir\-ipakmiu-iT.      Kfimundaku    naafivakc    miapitaiiiiu    kokongama 

"  i^meout.  Kfl'^matdk  mountain  clQEtcr  top 

flrryapakiniu.     (Repeat  a**  above) 

s  out. 


Tfiwondu  jfihanama  iyatcoui  mimsi,  *  tawoiidu  3'ahaDama  i jateoni 

Who  *"      ma  a  btT^  Appear ,  who  *        imui  here 

tjmasii!      Konji    tcoma    yan^amu    k^kdiva   yulina    piAviki    yungai 

«,p{w&rV  I  there  horDcd  Hnake  *  think 

won  da  tciyaU^aiu  maiiia^imu?     (Repeat  b^  above) 


Tcotcoku  yakirimii  nyu-una,  tcotcoku  yakimaii   nyc-una;  *va-aki 

Blaek        "huUiirflieit  idugi  bjaek  *  biitterflieH  alng;  iiilnsi 

rsfirt^Snanu    yS-ana    ko-onyungL-    marsaviki    iiyo-onyi    yahiaiu-0iia» 

btih>w  ^marked  I  that  frotit  pofiflLng*  g^^^* 

(Repeat  aa  above) 

It  waa  near  Kd^jnatdk  mountfun 

Th»t  this  Rattlesnake  came  forth; 
And  he  euw  the  low  clouds  Ijnng 

Near  tha  summit  of  the  inountain. 

Who  1R  thi!?,  who  is  tht!*? 

Is  it  not  Homed  Rattlesnake? 
Is  it  not  Homed  Rattlesnake 

Who  now  appears  before  iis? 

The  Butterflies  are  singing; 

The  Butterflies  are  singing, 
As  I  go  past  the  foundations 

Below,  of  the  ancient  house. 
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TcoKOT  Nvni,  Owl  Song 

IBy  Viraak  VAM] 
I 

Yahall    Kfimundak    n^nfivangu,     *  moiva     hondoniffga    kongana 

Large  K&'mattlk  mountain,  many  evenings  summit 

Aupungiohomi    kony   hufiga    wuwui    nyuinunduk    imukai,    momoi 

reodish  I  that  toward  to  sing  going,  many 

nyunyui  wuwusi  namiikimu.     (Repeat  from  beginning;  then  repeat 

songs  all  meet. 

twice  from  *) 

II 

Tcokot  ya-&tama  muumuka  nyuhuna  kony  kaitcongatci  wuwuiny 

Owl  man  far  singing  I  hearing  toward 

haimiuhuna.     *  Momoi  yo-ofi    mfimfitama   tcupafinga-a   amiffilAuku 

going  back  and  Many         women  top  prostitaw  there  come 

forth. 

kayuhinui  kainakimu-u.     (Repeat  as  above) 

running  sounding, 

laughing 

III 

Tcokot    yofingu    kokowoi(d)    yfi.-&tama    tcoma    sinyi    wup&vingi 

Owl  bird  small  owl  man  try  me  like 

tcohikamu    ya-ahana     kony    yudanyi     amuAulbfingi     taimu    hano 

class  feathers  I  with  to  make  wind         there 

kokofiganii  k&kfimaiwakimu.     (Repeat  as  above) 

poinu  ashy. 

IV 
Aungihomi     rsonangi     *tcomung&3i     mamangia     nyi-itcoho-ona; 

Radish  water  you  slowly  me  make  drink; 

pianyiffgi       papaki        navabamo        kam        siyalika       wohoirsakal 

not  I  slowly  drunk  there  east  toward 

himumuibimu-u.     (Repeat  as  above) 

wobble  run. 

Tratislntion 

Toward  great  KA''matiik  mountain 

I  go  to  join  the  singing, 
During  the  glow  of  evening. 

I  meet  all  the  singers  there. 

Owl  is  singing  in  the  distance, 

I  hear  him  moving  back  and  forth. 
Many  harlots  came  here  running; 

Here  came  running  and  came  laughing. 

Small  Owl  resembles  Tcokot; 

The  winds  rise  from  OwPs  feathers. 
With  their  ashy  tips  he  starts  them. 

Small  Owl  is  like  the  Large  Owl. 

Owl  makes  me  drink  the  reddish  water; 

Rapidly  intoxicated 
I  try  to  walk  straight  toward  the  east, 

And  find  my  footsteps  staggering. 
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Eakaitoo  NYiilt  Quail  Sonm 
[By  Sutotkl] 

I 

ICiibiraafigi  kakaik'ovfi  kakawcrja  miyanjita.  ^crmun^li    mtrlivak 

Gray  quaflfl  bunched  gmuitirtg.  Coyole  eamc  rimiiitig 

tatai    [MinyuiDahimu,    (Repeat  four  time») 

tkboye  'looking:* 

II      * 

Tcutcufiangi  kakaitcovii  kakawo^ii  niiAukaij  A^mungali  nyrirmkfl 

Blue  iLiiiillii  bunched  mn       t^iigeth^r^  Coyote  "^  aaw 

kakai    vauyuinahimu-i ,     (Repeat  four  times) 

The  Gray  quEile  were  bnnehed  togethi*rj 

Coyote  ran  to  look  iijwn  them. 
The  BJue  qiiaila  were  bunched  together; 

Coyote  looked  pidewiee  at  them. 

Tatai  Nvnl,  HoADJirKKKR  &omi 

[By  A-iU]  T&^i^^,  FeatheiB  Ffwm] 
I 

Tabii,       Tatai,    ^ivrilik     tml  itka,    Tatai,       Tatai,    ^ivAlik   mfi-aka 

aoitdrunncr,  RottnirunDtTf     bLiihy  hcAfl,       Rnti4niniHL*r,  Floftd runner,     bu^rhy  h^Ad 

kita  Aungaiiy  rsiursulu,  poW  poll  poll     (Repeat  four  times) 

'    '  '    *   ''  nJwayiSf  pi>i  !      pot!      piA.\ 


himm 


Foiunl 


II 

Tatun(d)ai,  Tatuii(da)i  piwopilsa;  Tatun(d)ai,  Tatun(d)ai,  piwopusS, 

Roadrunners,      Road  runners      unattended;        Roadrunners,       Roadrunners,        unattended, 

masika  hohotcut  utciawa.     (Repeat  four  times) 

morning  lizards         he  devours. 


Roadrunner  with  the  hushy  head 
Is  always  crying,  poi!  poi! 

As  he  runs  around  the  house. 
Poi!  poi!  poi!  around  the  house. 

Here  is  the  lonely  Roadrunner; 

Here  is  the  lonely  Roadrunner. 
He  eata  lizards  in  the  morning; 

He  eats  solitary  lizards. 
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III 

Alisi    Aupungi    wopuikam    ntan(d)ai,    alisi   Aupuffgi    wopuikam 

Kind  of        readiflh  eyed  that  Roc^lrunner,  reddish  eyed  that 

ntan(d)ai    hinangu    yakawanda     tcunga     tcovinyl     tcovinyl      Alisi 

Roadrunner  about  mistletoe  see  (Imitatiye)  Kind  of 

Acpungi  wopuikam  ntan(d)ai.     (Repeat  four  times) 

reddish  eyed  that         Roadrunner. 

IV 
Konyi    kamo    yangitSka    mumulihimu,    konyi    kamo    yaSgitSka 

I  there  mde  had  running,  I  there  hide 

mumulihimu  kdmangi  tcosoka|i  moakai  vfikatc  ki-ima  ho-o.    (Repeat 

had  running  gray  lizard  kill         stomach        fat  eat. 

four  times) 

V 

Ka^o  tcuof   koi   kuka  kcngand    kiahasi   haopaj   mat  ta^   tcoi-ika 

Over  yonder  long  mesquite  stand  tops  basket  hawk       young  talon        like 

konganii  kiahasi.     (Repeat  four  times) 

tops  basket. 

VI 
Konyi  ngamo  rsahika  mumulihimu  ama  aitcovasi  nyfiikuita  ama 

I  tnere         pitiable  liad  running         there      something  lucky  there 

aitcovasi  nyaikuita  hiya  vany  mosi  yun(d)a  siviahawa.   (Repeat  four 

something  lucky  here        my       vulva  in  put  penis. 

times) 

VU 

Moi  yfi-&tama,  moi  ya-fitamaka;  siAungivia,  siAungivia  md-atama 

Many        people,         many  people;  red  penis,  crown 

ikitanyi  hiyami  nyum(d)a  rsotaki  vitciwanyu.     (Repeat  four  times) 

cut  from  there  water  whirlpoof. 

Translation 

Here  is  the  red-eyed  Roadrunner; 

Here  is  the  red-eyed  Roadrunner, 
Who  runs  about  the  mistletoe. 

This  is  the  red-eyed  Roadrunner. 

I  run  and  hide!  I  run  and  hidel 

Now  I  kill  the  Gray  Lizard 
And  I  eat  his  fat  body. 

I  run  and  hide!  I  run  and  hide. 

Over  yonder  in  the  mesquite 

Stands  the  Hawk's  nest  with  its  branches 
Which  rise  like  kidhA  frame  sticks, 

Over  yonder  in  the  mesquite. 

(Translation  of  sixth  and  seventh  stanzas  omitted) 
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III 

Tcokondii  ya-ana  vamutfim  sesiv£natco,  *  tcokondii  yana  vamutfim 

Owl  leathers  flop  headdrem,  owl  feathers  flop 

sesivSnatco;    mumukS    tcunyuwuta    tanumanu    kakatfi   namukimu. 

headdress;  far  country  top  bow  made. 

(Repeat  as  above) 

IV 

K£kamaki  Nabakifi  *hondonyi  simamatcima  kuhunda  mfitaiwonyukai 

Gray  Mouse  evening  very  know  in  came  out  running 


tcokanginga  ipoiwa.     (Repeat  as  above) 

darkness  oreath. 


Vatfi    masi,    vatfi    masi,  si&mu,   tfiny   kokopaimu;    *vatfi    masi, 

I  guess  morning,     1  guess  morning,       right  I  shut;  I  guess  morning, 

vata    masi,  sidmu  tfiny  kokopaimu;  vatfi    masi,    vatfi    masi,  siamu 

I  guess  morning,       right  I "  shut;  I  guess  morning,      I  guess  morning,      right 

tfiny  kokopaimu-u.     (Repeat  as  above) 

I  shut. 

Translation 

With  headdress  of  owl  feathers* 

With  headdress  of  owl  feathers, 
He  comes  to  my  far  country; 

He  comes  bringing  hence  his  bow. 

The  Gray  Mouse  came  at  nightfall; 

The  Gray  Mouse  came  at  nightfall, 
Came  running  in  the  darkness; 

Came  breathing  in  the  darkness. 

I  am  shut  in  at  day  dawn; 

I  am  shut  in  at  day  dawn, 
All  night  I  am  free  to  run 

But  am  shut  in  at  day  dawn. 

KAks  Nyni,  Dog  Sonq« 

[By  Virsak  VAM] 
I 

Hodony    k&    nyunyui   rsSrsfin,    *katcim  tangid    tcut    yuwuhu|(t) 

Evening        at  songs  commence,         laying  direction     from  wind 

mundukai  vatS  mumuinama  mundukai  vatS  yonginyu  tcopina  wufui 

running        was  terrible  running  was         Hhaking  north        toward 

nyi  pahiva  vivohon(d)a. 

me        tail  wind  blew  over. 

Trandaiion 

The  songs  conmience  at  nightfall, 

And  the  winds  blow  toward  the  north. 
The  winds  are  blowing  strongly, 

Blowing  my  tail  toward  the  north. 

a  Sung  rapidly  while  <he  side  of  a  basket  is  beaten  to  carry  the  rhythm. 
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II 

Yfikimali  yahanii,  *y&kimall  yahani^;  hiyfi  vany  nanamana  kopall 

Butterfly  wings,  butterfly  wings;         here         I  above  face 

ffgungursu  hama  hukfi  nyuina  nyi  ipolna  sivahamfi  tcoinga-a.    (Repeat 

downfall         there       you  see         me       soul  more  appearance. 

all;  then  repeat  twice  from  *) 

III 

Yahali  g&ngfis  simuliwuka,  rs£ingali  gSing&s  muliwuka,  vapukiall 

Small  dogs         came  running,  pitiable  dogs         came  running,  riders 

mainaka  wovakimu  haluhumimakainangu-u. 

after  came  up  laughing  sounding. 

Translation 

Butterfly  wings  are  falling; 

Butterfly  wings  are  falling, 
Falling  upon  and  harming; 

My  Buffering  is  greater. 

See  the  small  dogs  come  running; 

See  the  poor  dogs  come  running. 
See  the  horsemen  coming  after; 

See  the  horsemen  coming  laughing. 

Pan  NYai,  Coyote  Song 
[By  Virsak  VAM] 

I 

Panai  kukiwaka  nyunyui  rs&rs&nutcona-a.     (Repeat)    *Tcovaf[ga 

Coyote  stands  songs  commence.  Olrl  at  puberty 

mohofi  yaikapi  worsanyimu  Panai  nyunyui  vaAunahimu.     (Repeat 

woman  hurry  came  Ck)yote  songs  stretching. 

all;  then  repeat  twice  from  *) 

II 

Pahangu    yahanfl,    *Pahangu    yahanfi  komus  huku  vany  vanam 

Eagle  feathers,  Eagle  feathers  you     that    that     my  hat 

hatcona-a,  komus  huku  vany  vanam  hatcona-a  vahama  tcoikama,  nyi 

made,  you     that     that     my       hat  made  more  looks,  me 

imoitakfi  vahama  tcoinga. 

heart  more  looks. 

Translation 

Coyote  commences  singing; 

Coyote  commences  singing. 
The  young  woman  hurries  forth 

To  hear  the  Coyote  songs. 

A  hat  of  eagle  feathers; 

A  hat  of  eagle  feathers, 
A  headdress  was  made  for  me 

That  made  my  heart  grow  stronger. 
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III 

Sikali  rsonukama,  *8ikali  rsonukama;  ku^affgu  Panai  sitcunakimu 

Around  water,  around  water;  there  in       Coyote  blue 

mamasina  konyunga  wuwui  vapaimuna.     (Repeat  as  above) 

dyed  I  In  toward  run. 

Translation 

Coyote  ran  around  it; 

Coyote  ran  around  it, 
Ran  into  the  blue  water, 

Changed  the  color  of  his  hair. 

HoAi  Nvni,  Black-Tailed  Deer  Song 
[By  Ki-lwa] 

I 

Vavaki  yuwu'^,  vavaki  yuwu:>a;  *  konyuka  wutcSma  yukahimuna, 

Ruins       '  windy,  ruins  windy;  I  that  under    •     put  in  the  shade  of 

wutcama      yukahimuna;       kungu     nyabanga     yuwu^una,      kunyu 

under  put  in  the  shade  of;  large  horns  "    windy,  that 

nahanaka  yuwuduna.     (Repeat;  then  repeat  twice  from  *) 

my  ears  windy. 

II 

HamS     mma   nyongitcu,  hama    niu:>a  nyongitcu;   kungamatcomu 

Over  there       run  shaking,        over  there      run  shaldng;  ahead 

vfipaimuhu  *j5aho  nySinak  kangata  tatanulihi  kaiya  muka  nyaihinuna. 

run  many  up  after  bows  shining  here  far  me  reach. 

(Repeat  as  above) 

TranskUion 

Down  from  the  houses  of  magic; 

Down  from  the  houses  of  magic, 
Blow  the  winds  and  from  my  antlers, 

And  my  ears  they  stronger  gather. 

Over  there  I  ran  trembling; 

Over  there  I  ran  trembling, 
For  bows  and  arrows  pursued  me. 

Many  bows  were  on  my  trail. 
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III 

Tfiwon^^u  kaviyo,  tfiwon^u  kaviyo;  hiya  mukfiva  puny  namnkimuna 

What  hone,  what  horse;         here  far  in  meet  me 

hanii    nyfiina,  hami  ny&fna,      bivonyoena,        siyonyoena;    rsahavasi 

there        after,  there        after,  tryfng  to  catch  up,        tryiug  to  catch  up;  how 

inamangia    himu    kuny!     yaihimuna.      (Repeat) 

slowly  going  I  reaching. 

*Ho-o    koakam  kaviyo    hiya    mukfiva    puny  namukimuna    hami 

star        forehead       horse  here  far  me  meeting  me  there 

nyaina,     hami     ny&Ina,       siyonyoena,  siyonyoena;        rsahavasi 

after,  there  after,  trying  to  catch  up,  trymg  to  catch  up;  how 

mamangia  himu  kunyiyaihimuna.     (Repeat  from  *) 

slowly  going  reaching  me. 

IV 
Atcimtcia  pfikaltcuna,  yatcimtcia  pfikaitcuna.     (Repeat) 

We  here  sit,  we  here  sit. 

Siyalikfi  vavanyima  nyunyui  kotcungu  wus  am  yanga,  yatcimtcia 

East'direction  there  tongs  we  are  all     there       sing,  we  here 

pakaitcuna.     Hondonyikfi   vavanyima    nyunyui   kotcungu   wus  am 

sit.  West  direction  there  songs  we  are  all     there 

yanga,  yatcimtcia  pakaitcuna. 

sing,  we  here  sit. 

TVanskUion 

What  horse  is  trying  to  catch  me? 

What  horse  is  trying  to  catch  me? 
The  horse  with  the  star  forehead 

Now  slowly  gains  upon  me. 

We  are  sitting  here  together; 

We  are  sitting  here  together, 
Singing  the  song  of  the  east, 

Singing  the  song  of  the  west. 


TcoTOM  Nyhi,  Bear  Song« 
[By  Virsak  VAM] 

I 

Nanyi  wonda  tcotcoka  tcodohom,  *hiyavany  tamai  kakayu  vaopa 

Was  I  bl&Qk  bear,  here  me  top  across       stretched 

sikadaka  himu  kamha  nyuita  yanakuvia  sima  hanyu-u.    (Repeat  all; 

around       going       there  see  waving  dew  falling. 

then  repeat  twice  from  *) 

Translation 

I  am  the  Black  Bear.     Around  me 

You  see  the  light  clouds  extending. 
I  am  the  Black  Bear.     Around  me 

You  see  the  light  dew  falling. 


a  Sometimes  used  as  a  rain  sontf. 
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II 

Haliwusi  AuSgihomi  rsotangi  *konyama  ihvoku;  kamo  nya  imuhai 

Kind  of  reddish  water  I  tbere  (frink;  there       I  going 

nyuia  vamomokimu  vany  tgisumuhunyu-u.     (Repeat  as  above) 

me  in  dead  I  afraid. 

Ill 


NyunyuiAU  rsfirsana;  *wuwui  nya  himunahany  nya  sikoli  nyunyui 

'        '  ■  '      rounger 

brother 


Songs  commence;  toward        I  going  cry         I     younger        songs 


simamatcimu-u.     (Repeat  as  a^>ove) 

know. 


JVanslalton 

I  drink  the  reddish  liqaor 
Which  kills  the  spirit  in  me. 

I  drink  the  reddish  liquor 
Which  kills  the  spirit  in  me. 

Now  the  singing  has  commenced, 
Now  the  singing  has  commenced. 

I  go  with  my  younger  brother; 
I  know  the  songs  we're  singing. 

TcofhA  Nvni,  Gopher  Song 
[By  Sutatki] 

I 


Hon(d)ony    siAupungiomi    kony   fiinatca    ihimuna-a;    itanyimoina 

Evening  "  reddisn  I  after  go;  this  my  many 

Aupungiomi  ivasi  yasimuna-a  wuwui  nyokai  Aapaneanyi  nyuwun(d)u 

reddHh  makes  flowers  toward  go  holes  land 


yaihimuna.     (Repeat  four  times) 

reaching. 

II 

Pahangu  matcuwuina  ngin^rikava  yuwun(d)a>  pahangu  matcuwuina 

Eagle's  wing  feathers  four  windy,  eagle's  wing  feathers 

nginjifikava    yuwun(d)a;     yakavany    woa    kaviki     nyuina    tanalinga 

four  windy;  here  me  '        turn  to  see  shining 

nyimoi  kayukayamina.     (Repeat  four  times) 

soul  crossed. 

Translation 

In  the  reddish  glow  of  nightfall, 

In  the  reddish  glow  of  nightfall 
I  return  to  my  burrow, 

About  which  the  flowers  bloom. 

With  the  four  eagle  feathers, 

With  the  four  eagle  feathers 
I  stir  the  air.     When  I  turn 

My  magic  power  is  crossed. 


<i 
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111 

Tcuwunda  nyi  moata-fi,  nnUkaAji  truwunda  nyi  moata-a;  maikawa 

Land  my  hUlH  soft  Jiuiel  my  hilh  eott 

uiofiginaiiu  tamlUiiga  hinioiwehimi:  kuiuo  ndanyi  niaitoomi  rsfihinga 

iTi  front  of  abiiiEiig  exhjik^  tlii'tL'  uii^*  li<;fDr«^  pitiiibte 

tcohingairau-u.     (Repetit  four  tiiii**sj 


And  I  make  bills!  of  fioft  earth; 

And  I  make  hills  of  soft  earth. 
My  breath  witliera  all  before  it; 

My  breath  withers  all  before  it* 

[Br  etitntkii 


1 


Lpinvi:  raoi  Auvapamandu 

Klniiir       many  finakk'H 

ul  ha  liimuhuna,     (Kepeat 

going. 


vapi  yfiivikia  himu  knnji 

yon     '  iiot  qniek        gu  I 

^rtttiiyinihu  api  timumrsstka 

mowing  tJiere  tame 

'Ki  pul      I     niDAt  '^jo  four  times) 

„^»«         »,*eath  windy. 

Ill 

Sikoli,  tanyi  kavi,  tanyi  kavi;  humus  Alitcoikatci  nabaka,  hanavan}- 

Younger        I        beaver,       I       beaver;      humus!        Appearance  ear,  there  I 

brother, 

wunganyi,   yo-osa    kiyolhimu    hanavany   wunganyi;    yo-osa    kopalt 

round,  trees  "  biting  there  I  round ;  trees      face  down 

anawihimuna-a.     (Repeat  four  times) 

overthrown. 

TVanslation 

You  talk  about  and  fear  me; 

You  talk  about  and  fear  me. 
As  like  the  sinuous  snake 

I  go  upon  the  water. 

I  see  that  you  go  slowly; 

I  see  that  you  go  slowly. 
Strong  as  the  Sun  among  the  trees, 

You  leave  your  mark  upon  them. 

Younger  brother,  I  am  Beaver, 

I  am  the  quick-eared  Beaver 
That  gnaws  the  trees  of  the  forest, 

*Tis  I  who  overthrow  them. 
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Kap(C)  Nyhi,  Badger  Song 
[By  Sutatkl] 

I 

Vanyi     rsfiika    vanyunyui    pimamatcima;    *  tarsal    vayon(d)onyu, 

I  pitiable  those  songs  not  know;  sun  '  set, 

nyunyui  pimatcivaiyanga.     (Repeat;  then  repeat  twice  from  *.     Sing 

songs  not  know  sing. 

thus  four  times) 

II 

Tarsal  yon(d)onyikon(d)a  nyunyuwun(d)a,  tarsal  yon(d)onyikon(d)a 

Sun  sets  *         land,  sun       "  sets 

nyunyuwun(d)a;      am      miyun(d)anga     *kusukamangi      tcokon(d)a 

land;  there  In  there  kind  of  gray  owl 

nyinyivimu    hana     vany     wunganyi    nyongorsa-ali      kohota      itala 

came  address         there  me*  around  low  booting  this 

nyimoinanga  kayovaiya  puihimu.     (Repeat  as  above) 

my  heart  higher  lifting. 

Ill 

Kan(d)onga    nyiiMun(d)a    siAapawany,    konyungu    ainaka    imuna 

There  land  sleeping,  I  tnere  after  going 

havan 


tanalingu      kakavitei      vavanha,      hayanyi!      Maman(d)a 

shining  narrow  stretch,  naya  I  My  young 

rsalnganhi  tcomali  kopanyu.     (Repeat  eight  times) 

pitiable  making  "  ^ 


vamingi 

you 


dust. 


IV 


Tarsaingamu  kavai  *kahova  3^on(d)ony  tatania  kukiwaku     yaitco 


n\'ani 

tell 


Sun  there 

tcomu 

there 

Aukainakimu 

sounding. 

times) 


up  there       up  there  west  direction         stand  something 

kuwusi    tanunamu    rsavikon(d)a    hon(d)onyi    tatania 

kind  of  shining  gourd  rattle  west        "  direction 

(Repeat:    then   repeat   twice  from*.     Sing  all   four 


Trmishitloti 


Here  am  I  unfortunate; 

Here  am  I  unfortunate, 
Not  to  know  the  ^ongs  to  sing; 

The  songH  we  sing  at  sunset. 

There  came  a  Gray  Owl  at  sunset, 
There  came  a  Gray  Owl  at  sunset 

Hooting  softly  around  me. 
He  brought  terror  to  my  heart. 

The  land  lay  quietly  sleeping; 

The  land  lay  quietly  sleeping. 
My  young  stretch,  crying,  haya! 

Pity  them  digging  in  the  dust. 

You  Sun  out  there  in  the  West; 

You  Sun  out  there  in  the  West, 
You  now  are  talking  to  me. 

You  are  sounding  your  gourd  rattle. 
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Tcuwun(d)a  muihimu,  tcuwini(d)H.  muihimu;  konyika  yuja  tcoma 

Land  bufuing,  land  bunijiiir;  f  *   in  there 

worsiinyirau,  koiiyu  yma  hapSnyunAhutigu  hanavaiiy  Airn^nyitc(i) 

r(se  go,  1  "in  there  1  ^cptjking  ii  round  nie  bc^Fiind  me 

tiyuin&haogu     bauavata      vunganyi     tcL:wuii(d)a     kakavitc     tcanm 


looking 

tcuaakiniu. 


(Eepeat  eight  times) 


land 


lljiTt 


VI 


Vanyu      pfnyi 

I  not 

ruHuiatcuka    vama 

kinjw  iiirely  more 


vanyr      pioyi 

1  *  nni 

kama      aiivitaka 

hold  "ffleJ 


inamatcuka    vamd      nyiwahana, 
nyiwahana ;      kusi      tcupaf  i 
ijiiSinanyi    mamL:kaha    kony    hunga   iinoitaka    tcama   yo!i(d)oiiyifiga 

Tifht  give  I    "         thfit  Iftke  in  Lhert*       *  weft  * 

wi'wul    t(iDtcuinfi,     (Repeat;   then    repeat   from* 

towdrd  leached. 

ttme^} 

VII 


Sing 


weft 

all 


four 


Vikamu  ^ftk4n(d)ak  uyoninanu  movinyama  yukaimuna  ^yikamu", 

KemnliLiuif  Crtxjked  mount«ki      mc  b^^fvpe  ptititefl         '         fttmdow  remaining:, 

Kgaktln(d)aku    nyoiiitianu    liaiiak^li    yukaiaiuna    kuiana    nyrnyui 

"      '     '  '   '  .    -  .  .     *  lj^  *     songs 

(Rei>eat;  then 


CrcMjJttid  moimtaiii,  me  before  curved  shFidow 

Aukaivd  nakimu  r^Ukala  nyiraoitafiga  tcupafi  tcona. 

sound  plilable  *    my  heart         prwutute*       (?j 

repeat  from  * 


SiDpf  four  timea) 


VIII 


KakaitcoAu 

hai>avln 

ihert> 

mamanamu 

crown 


yahala 

*  f  mil  11 


hon{d)oEiyInga    yunffioma    makd     natSinihir 

C'Vi.mlnV  giow  iiirlve  luflte 

iiyonyopitci      nyunvukaiiiu      tcokaugingu      tangimnakai 
tanitaimu.     (Repeat  eight  times) 

throw  on. 

Translation 

The  land  is  parched  and  burning, 

The  land  is  parched  and  burning. 
Going  and  looking  about  me 

I  see  a  narrow  strip  of  green. 

Yet  I  do  not  know  surely, 

Yet  I  do  not  know  surely. 
The  harlot  is  here  among  us. 

I  go  away  toward  the  west. 

The  shadow  of  Crooked  mountain. 

The  curved  and  pointed  shadow. 
*Twa8  there  that  I  heard  the  singing; 

Heard  the  songs  that  harmed  my  heart. 

The  light  glow  of  evening; 

The  light  glow  of  evening 
Comes  as  the  quails  fly  slowly. 

And  it  settles  on  the  young. 
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WshIm  Nyai,  Lightning  Song 
[By  Sutatki] 

I 

Weyama  himunatcia  himunania  kaiyam  kaiyany,  sikoli,  mumuka 

Weham  went  going  listen  here,  younger  far 

orother 

yohosi  mumoahi  [tataka  sitana-al.     (Sing  four  times,  alternating  the 

tree  kUl  half  split. 

last  two  words  with  the  one  preceding) 

II 
Rsfii  kanya  sikoli  kamo  nyimuitcoka,  kamo  nyimuitcoka,  hana  nyi 

Pitiable       I         younger    there  me  carry,  there  me  carry,  there      me 

brother 

wuwungatci  tanavanga  tcotcim  parsa  nyoAana.     (Repeat  four  times) 

around  mountain  stand       near  by  there  carry. 


Ill 

^upungiomi     vapamand     tcomaiya    weyami,     teomaiya    wey&mi, 

Reddish  snakes  tries  to  make      lightning.       tries  to  make      lightning, 

kahova  yosi  tapa  kukiwopa  pivanyi  nakaka.     (Repeat  four  times) 

there  up     tree       on  stand  not  I  do. 

IV 
Rsai      kanya    sikoli    tcokangi    noahimtconakia    vfipahimu  vanyu 

Pitiable  I  younger       darkness  roaring  going  running  I 

brother 

pina-akak  tamai  Aukahatcimu  parsapu  katawa.     (Repeat  four  times) 

not  do  top  sky  near  by         shoot. 

Translation 

See  the  destructive  lightning 

Going  to  kill  the  distant  tree. 
It  is  going,  my  younger  brother, 

To  split  the  distant  tree. 

Around  the  moontain  I  carry 

My  poor  younger  brother; 
Carry  him  around  the  mountain 

And  then  I  stand  before  it. 

The  lightning  like  reddish  snakes 

Tries  to  lash  and  shiver  the  trees. 
The  lightning  tries  to  strike  them, 

But  it  fails  and  they  yet  stand. 

(Translation  of  fourth  stanza  omitted) 


THE    PIMA    INDIANS 
Hnwino  Nyat,  Wixi>  SoRa 

[By  Ha^lftl 
I 


[ET^.  AJ*N.  25 


YuwuidT  nyuhiTniiu  *hiy*iwi:  rHfltiahateo,  kmno  danyinisimuiteoinu 

WUm  '^     sJtii^,  hoxe  comiaonv^,         there  "  my  In  iRinl 

tcirnyuwuta  iiyonvoahtiugu-u.     (Repeat all;  thea  repeat  twice  from  *) 

II 


yuwuhtild   ki-iki 


Yuwuhuid    ki-iki    niLnuuimiku, 

Wind  hoiiw  tiriimipn 

konyi  kumbo  iinuiia  tia wun^i*  teutcumftka  niunanaiku-u 

J '  tlienj  iiiitUK  Ittml  I'nveriKl  Ui under. 

a-*  ttlj4ive) 

in 


maniLiiaiku; 


(Repeat 


H  i  mo    til  tit  vaku     y  u  wirh  u^a . 

Tht'fe  mountfiiii        '       win  fly, 

tfiv&vaka   yuwuhii^a:     wu^ikA 
{Repeat  as  above) 


^himo    tiitSvaka     yuwuhina,    hinio 

tlierf  nioniituin        "^       windy,  thcfru 

HiniaibHfigiiidarigu    tciya    mulivaa. 


Tcotxjok 


vafmtiiaiidH    huwuUng 

?iiiiHkr  vvimi, 


^  t<"0 t€ok    vapamanda   he w  r  I  i  ng ; 

ttliut'k  HHJike  wln<l; 


figui   liiyata  iiyiiiyuta   riiuliva    kunpitu   riyuivut  pimihivi. 

miit         hi-ru  ~#cini;in       ■'(HiK'ninnln^    thiit^»oj;         *^ln  tfu  ground, 

a?*  above) 

Trfifmlfiiimi 

Wind  now  commences  to  sing ; 

Wind  now  commences  to  sing. 
The  land  stretches  before  me, 

Before  me  stretches  away. 

Wind's  house  now  is  thundering; 

VV^ind's  house  now  is  thundering. 
I  go  roaring  o'er  the  land, 

The  land  covered  with  thunder. 

Over  the  windy  mountains  ; 

Over  the  windy  mountains. 
Came  the  myriad-legged  wind; 

The  wind  came  running  hither. 

The  Blaclc  Snake  Wind  came  to  me ; 

The  Black  Snake  VV^ind  came  to  me, 
Came  and  wrapped  itnelf  about, 

Cauie  here  running  with  its  song. 


(KejwHt 


n 
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Vanyi  naiwonyim    *vasipi    muhuk    naiwonyuka    ini-itco    vanyitS 

I  am  came  out         cup  of  water       hold  came  swiftly  make  drink  I 

nanaku  naiwonyuka  sisikfili  imunduhuna-a.     (Repeat  as  above) 

crazy  came  swiftly  round  running. 

VI 
Tata  yananii  ivakimu,  tata  yanami  ivakimu;  kunda  nvi  mulivukai 

White       cactus  leaves,         white       cactus  leaves;  in  I       came  running 

rsain^u  mumulihi-i.     (Repeat  as  above) 

poor  running. 

Translation 

Swiftly  with  a  cup  of  water 

I  came  running  to  make  you  drink. 
I  make  you  drink  the  water 

And  turn  dizzily  around. 

Among  the  white  cActus  leaves ; 

Among  the  white  cactus  leaves, 
I  came  running  to  that  place ; 

I  came  running  to  that  place. 

KoKPU  Nyhi,  Fetish  SongC' 
[By  Virsiik  VM-l] 

I 

Kokopu  nyunyui  rsarsSn,  *kokopu  nyunyui  gando  vingi  rsfirs&n; 

Fetish  song  commence,         fetish  song  there  commence; 

woivanya    imuna    piavat    matoimaka    rsarsan,    tcokangi    mu:^    sigi 

toward  going  not  know  commence,  night  in  very 

konyimuna-a.     (Repeat  all;  then  repeat  twice  from*.    Sing  four  times) 

noisy. 

II 

Kokopu    nyunyui    U;otcoahimu,    *  kokopu,   nyunyui  tcotcoahimu; 

Fetish  song  stood,  fetish  song  stood; 

kaiyak  wuwui  vapa  himu:ja  sitcupafinga-a.     (Repeat  as  above) 

heard       toward        run         going  crazy. 


Tmtislation 

We  commence  the  fetish  song; 

We  commence  the  fetish  song. 
It  is  difficult  but  I  try; 

The  night  grows  very  noisy. 

The  fetish  song  arises; 

The  fetish  song  arises. 
To  it  the  crazed  women  run; 

To  it  the  crazed  women  run. 


a  Apache  hair  with  the  down  of  birds  is  placed  in  a  medicine  basket  where  a  spirit  "developes" 
that  is  helpful  if  food  is  set  out  each  night  for  him  to  eat.  If  he  is  neglected  he  may  cause  disease, 
whereupon  this  song  is  sung. 
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HI 

RsAiganywtinaH,  rsaiganywitnii;  wusikiiiny  nangioma,  rsitigHnywIna, 

Poor  m*?.  iKmrme:  nil  owt  roe  fitrf^pJug,  pcjor'm*. 

wtrsikfilny  nafigioma  kayuhuna-ap     (Repeat  as  above) 

aUavcrme         ii1r[|iplDg  '^  singing, 

IV 
Tcokangi  iiyuimujhimD,  teokaiigi  nyuimu[hiniu;  Sivflt  Tfinfifafi^ 
WFWtM  vanyuimdhimu  konvhungTJ  wuwLri  tcomu  vapahlmu,    (Rep^t 

toward  *    lead  mi?  \  thiil  towani       th^TQ  Tu.n.iiin\s* 

as  above) 

Trniijslathm 

Pitjr  me!  Oh  pity  me! 

And  ptrii>  away  iny  disease. 
Now  strp  away  my  diet-aBe; 

Clear  it  away  by  elnging. 

I'm  going  to  the  ein^ini^; 

I* in  going  to  the  einging. 
It  is  leading  to  the  mountain^ 

Rtmning  to  Sievat  nmniitain* 

*  Navitco  Nvnt,  Navitto  SoNfi 

[By  Vlrwik  VftM] 
1 

Tcotculik  viaMka  tcutctilck  miaAa  tcutculck  niiiua*  _ 

Fow]  liOrtii  koiijhIh  (J  fop  rtotundi^  flrop. 


II 


vavaiworsunyu ; 

stone  wall  arose; 


there 


sami    worsunjMhimu 

there  arose 

(Sing 


Kat    vavaiworsunyu,    kat 

There  stone  wall  arose,  there 

sahapa  kainama  kohai,  sami  worsunyu,  sami  worsunyihimu 

pleasing        sound      bum  open,     there  arose, 

once  and  dance) 

Translation 


The  chicken  beans  are  rattling, 
They  are  rattling  as  they  fall. 

The  chicken  beans  are  rattling, 
They  are  rattling  as  they  fall. 

And  the  stone  wall  arose  there, 
And  the  stone  wall  arose  there. 

When  the  gourd  need  was  i)lanted 
It  made  its  way  througii  to  grow. 


^ 
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Makai  Nvni,  Magician  Song 
[By  Vireak  VAM] 

I 

Kusi  t&hai  vasialikui  vavahaki  kun^Mi  n3^uta  tciviha-a.     (Repeat) 

Kind  of    white        morning  ruins  in  I  come. 

*  Hainanyuta  tcivihaku  nyipoinaku  sisiva^u  tanali-i.     (Repeat  twice 

There  I  came  my  heart  flame  shine. 

from*;  then  repeat  all  twice) 

II 
Yahanu  vapakosi  tatamanhu  ihihamu  vayonyu-u.     (Repeat) 

Feathers        mat-like  topmost  business  singing. 

*  Tamai  kukukimhu  nyipoinaku  sisivfi:>u  tanali-i.     (Repeat  as  above) 

There  go  slowly  my  heart  flame  shine. 

Ill 

HaliAuta  sihungia  wowosaiku  tcutcuwutu,  tamhaiAu  imukai  hunga 

That  our     older  brother   first  came  out  lands,  topmost  go  that 

to  walk 

tfisi  vahoma  hiyava  tcohinyu-u.     (Repeat) 

very       more  nere  looks. 

*Tcutcuwuta    tamhaiva    himukai   tanSlika    nyimoitangu    hiyaAu 

Land  topmost  go  shining  my  heart  here 

vamhonyu-u.     (Repeat  as  above) 

more. 

IV 
Tcuwun^u  makahi  *  tcuwun:>u  makabi;  wumatci  papamo  wuwumia 

Land  magician,  land  magician;  with  angry  with 

himukai  vavakia  sihainyingi  tco-o.     (Repeat  as  above) 

go  ruins  wasted  make. 

TYanslation 

At  early  dawn  I  entered, 

Entered  in  the  white  light  of  day. 
And  my  heart  flamed  with  power 

As  I  entered  the  magic  house. 

In  the  lofty  feather  house 

His  magic  is  increasing, 
And  he  moves  very  slowly 

With  the  power  in  his  heart 

Elder  Brother  first  came  forth; 

Elder  Brother  first  came  forth, 
And  with  his  shining  power 

Governed  over  all  the  land. 


Earth  Magician  became  angry ; 

E^rth  Magician  became  angry. 
And  with  his  magic  power 

He  destroyed  all  the  houses. 


vavaki 

ruin* 


With  a  BUi'k  8 rink ^  I  tit^  thftiu; 

With  a  Black  Bnake  1  tie  them, 
The  houses  with  a  Black  Suake, 

The  houses  with  u  Black  Suak*^* 

With  a  White  Snake  J  tie  them; 

With  a  Whiter  Snake  I  tie  them^ 
The  housea  with  a  ^Vhite  Snake^ 

Tiae  houses  with  a  Wliite  S^nake, 

ViKITA  NVill,  Diiwx  SoKo  " 
[By  Vfmk  \'Al-\] 

I 


Moadafiffi  tainai  tiumal  tt'Uvangi  k'ok*o. 

Md^tmtfiK         tn|p  muny  t'loiide  ntund, 

Mnandarlgi  tutuai  luotnoi  ikomu  wothh* 

Mo'tmtfik   '  tiyp  ainny  fug  uniftii. 

Ihnui  tminii  teotco  hohu. 

There         top  stand. 

II 


{Repeat) 
(Hepi^at) 


Hirttat   vinak  sivai   yuwu^a.  *Hiatat    vinak   sivai  yuwu:ja;  momoi 

Here  we         flood       bitter  wind.  Here  we         flood       bitter    "    wind,  many 

gangata    nyuitco,  niomoi   gangata    nyuitco    hobo.     (Repeat  all;  then 

bows         8in(i^igg  to,       many  bows     ^      Hinerinir  to. 

repeat  twice  from*) 


Hinging  to. 


Tra  naif  f  lion 

On  the  top  of  Mo^hatitk 

There  are  many  clouds  standing. 
On  the  top  of  Mo^hat^ik 

Many  fog  clouds  are  rising. 

The  bitter  wind  blows  on  us; 

The  bitter  wind  blows  on  us, 
As  we  sing  with  many  bows. 


aVipinylm  Hanyut,  North  People  song.  In  the  treatment  of  .some  swellings  upon  the  body  the 
viplnylm  songs  are  sung  by  a  number  of  men,  who  at  the  same  time  perform  a  .simple  ceremony 
intended  to  assist  in  the  cure  of  the  patient.  Retiring  to  a  structure  temporarily  erected  from  poles 
and  sleeping  mats,  the  participants,  not  necessarily  medicine-men,  make  a  number  of  images  of 
animals  and  edible  plants,  which  they  take,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  patient,  and  allow  him  to  touch. 
After  he  has  touched  the  object  carried  by  each  man  in  the  party  of  singers  they  retire  to  get  a 
second  supply.  This  is  repeated  a  number  of  times  until  the  cure  is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
pleted. 
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III 

Nanyi      wot      navitcho     komsap     naka      tamaikatcim      makahap 

I  "  am  Navitco  you  talk  about  laying  through 

put  head 

mulitcota     navitcho     kahatc     mulitco     hoho.     (Repeat  as  above) 

run  Navitco  like  run. 

IV 
Yo-osa  ikomiakahi,  *yo-osa  ikomiakahi, 3^0-osa  ikoiniakahi  rusursui 

sticks  cut,  sticks  cut,  *  sticks  cut  straight 

tcotamhu.     (Repeat  as  above,  dancing) 

Traiislatiou 

Though  I  am  a  Navitco, 
I  hear  you  talk  about  me. 

I  thrust  my  head  through  the  sky 
And  with  it  I  run  away. 

Cut  sticks,  cut  sticks,  cut  sticks  straight. 

Nyavolt  Ny.ii,  Demon  Song 

[By  Vireak  VAM] 

1 

Kamundak  navafiga  kunda  kaniomoi  nyunyui  kaihima,  *Kamundak 

KA'matAk        mount^n  in  many  songs  listen,  KA'mat(!kk 

navanga   kunda   kamonioi   nyunyui    kaihima;   kunda   nyi   niullAaku 

mountam  in  many  songs  listen;  in  I       came  running 

yakaimu  mudaAu  rsarsavaiku.     (Repeat  all;  then  repeat  twice  from*. 

sang  within  echoed. 

Sing  four  times) 

II 

Hodonyisi  miamundaiuursarsana,  *hodonyisimiamundamursarsana; 

Evening  close  to  foundations,  evening  close  to  foundations; 

kunda       kanyunyawoid      anyuyapaka      hiya      avaivaka      nyinioina 

in  *  demons  appeared  here        came  running  my  soul 

kunangiomahimu.     (Repeat  as  above) 

stripped. 

Translation 

Singing  at  KA^matftk  mountain; 

Singing  at  KjVmatilk  mountain, 
I  listen  to  their  singing ; 

I  come  running  to  sing  with  them. 

Evening  now  is  falling ; 

Evening  now  is  falling, 
An<l  demons  appeared  running 

To  strip  and  expose  my  soul. 
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111 

Tcuvai  TAniivang-a  muiitt  tiyuQyirka[inL\*Tcuvai  TSmWaiigumFna 

Tcuvtt      Touk  mOFjntALii        in  *hole."  Tcuva      Tqm^  mouutAln       in. 

nyunyc;  kaimukundu  nvLuyukaimu,  kunda  nyhivaka  uyuta,  kunda 

hole;  in  "      lioie  in  in  *  I  enter  $ee,  in 

kauycnyawoj(d)  aimohira.     (Rej>eat  as  above) 

demotia  breath  out. 

IV 

Nyunyawo|(d)    iyabala,    *hiya    vitiAukahi,    huAusyRsingani     njv 

litmonft  "  tHtyn,  heru         unmu  running,  Tnany  flower?!  m^ 

TBa-ukima  kukiniu  Kamomuinuka  kaAukatcriiyuj:L:ndahukr  uanianha 

If^rniiTr^  standing      tbf^re  fur  hat^  'liind  that  top 

nyo.\apimu  nyimoitangu  yovaiya  piTiliiinu-     (Repeat  a^s  above) 

bring  me  *to  my  heart        ^      lift  ^  higher. 

l\\  a  Sail  111  RUa  cav«; 

In  a  Santa  Rita  r^avi^, 
As  I  enteried  in  the  cave,  i 

I  f^w  the  breath  of  demons. 

Here  demon  l>oys  catne  running ; 

Here  demon  boys  fame  Tiinning^ 
Grapping  iiiy  imir  they  carried  ine. 

Brought  me  to  a  rlisit^mt  land. 


WOAKA   NVJli,    PtTBERTr   SOKO 

[By-  \^lrmk  YAl  1] 
I 

Aika     piworsan^^mhu,     aika    piworsanymhu;     *hukia    tovatooma 

Hurry  come  out,  hurry  come  out;  already  became 

yondohonyu  katcokani  rsarsavaikimu.     (Repeat;  then  repeat  from  *. 

jfo  down  that  night  echoing. 

Sing  all  four  times) 

II 

Tcovak  mohof(i),  *teovak  mohof(i);   kasingu   pivayu   rsumatcona 

Virgin  woman,  virgin  woman;  sleepy  not  indifferent 

hamukai  nyunarsuna-a  hamukai,  nyunarsuna-a  tcokangik  yaitaimu. 

there  '         wake  there,  wake  night  'think  about. 

(Repeat  all;  then  repeat  from  *) 

Trandat'ion 

Come  hurry  forth,  hurry  forth. 

Already  the  echoing  sounds 
Of  darkness  are  heard  around. 

The  Virgin  is  not  sleepy, 

She  is  wakeful  through  the  night. 
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III 

Harsany  yamainangu,  *  harsaiiy  yamainangu;    kadomia   woissimu 

Qiant  cactus  broken,  giant   *         cactus  broken;  there  piled 

kudangu     nabana     miawoitangu     wuvutcimu     yovaiya     mumuhuk 

in  there  feathers  drop  laying  raise  higher 

Mateipant  yaihi.     (Repeat  as  above) 

Ma-atcpat       "close  to. 

IV 
Hali    pungu    kavanyuk   vany   puitookimu  itali   yoof(i)  kakayaku 

Small         that  rumbling  I  carrying  this        woman  heard 

vapikakarsa  itany  tata:^n  kokokana  hotc  hairsa,  hairsa. 

they  not  sleep         this         on  feet       there  points      nail        broke,         broke. 


Tcokangi   mamabanga   woisi,    tcokaiigi   mamabanga   woisi;    konyi 

Night  branch  thrown  night  branch  thrown  I 

down,  down, 

suka  wutca   mingi   worsa,  konyisuka   wutca  raingi  worsa  nyahanu 

in  under        there     gone  past,  I  in  under         there     gone  past    my  feathers 

maikomia. 

cut  ofif. 

TVanslatiori 

The  Saguaro  lies  there  broken; 

And  my  fallen  feathers  rise 
0*er  the  top  of  Table  mountain. 

The  boy  stirred  the  rumbling  stones; 

The  woman  heard  and  could  not  sleep. 
And  my  toe  nails  are  broken. 

The  branches  of  darkness  fell, 
Cutting  my  feathers  as  I  passed. 

RAIN    SONGS 

HoAHIHlf'F 
[By  Kft'mAl  tkAk] 

I 

Hi-ihiyanaibo-o;    *Nyunyui     rsanatcona,    banyunyui    i-sfinatcona; 

(?)  Song  commence,  our  song  commence; 

bavatumahainamu    rsanatcota,    hitciya    yabina-a.      (Repeat   from  *) 

pleasing  commence,  (?)  (?) 

Hangunngunda  onydi  nyuitcota,  vatumahainamu  rsanatcota,  bitciya 

Large  corn       singing  to,  pleasing  commence,  (?) 

yabina-a.     Hiya-ala    onydi    nyuitcota;     vatumabainamu    rsfinatcota; 

(?)  Small  com  singing  to:  pleasing  commence; 

bitci\^a  yabina-a. 

(?)  (?) 

Trani^lnt  on 

Hi-ihiya  naiho-o !    Let  us  begin  our  song, 
Let  us  begin,  rejoicing.     Hitciya  yahina-a. 

Let  us  begin  our  song,  let  us  begin,  rejoicing, 
Singing  of  the  large  com.     Hitciya  yahina-a. 

Singing  of  the  small  corn.     Hitciya  yahina-a. 


kfidavat         itifigAtu 

biuo  uvi-tUii^  dffjpH  ill  thivre    eeremoirlal  siU±s 

mormnauka     niriivai     kuna-a.    hitciya     yahina* 
kmla?at      iafigilta    nvuitco,    yahaiva 

til  erf         ceremniilfll  !iiti('k»  **dtig  to.         nli  iittiiinfi 

hikiya    yahitia-a*      Tcuti^iii    honouyjna 

(?}  *         *       (?)  Blue  Lwt!Diij|r 

nyuitc'O,    yo'0ny6i    inondanaka    fiinivSi 

flr?ijia  In  thtinj     t'erttnioiilftl  slicks    'fiing  to^         *     com '  UiiiiU'^ioJs  wiivJng 

kuna-a^  bitciya  yahina.     Tahaiva  sia-aliiTa  kukiva  kudavat      iafi^rita 

thuftr  C'S*       *'     (■')  White  d^wu  lii*^  tln^nt;    cei^maitiat  f^Ucltt 

uyuftco,  ya-ali  yahaka  mnivai  kuna-a,  hitciya  yahina-a. 


Hi-ihiyanaiho-o,    *tcuwuim  mumuaaj,  tcuwuna  mumunai;  ratciki 

O  earth  nunblliig,  earth  riimbUn^:  wv.  cLre 

yoa    iwuna;  tcuwuna  mumun^i ;  wo.ik5  .^j  ""fto-o'''*'^^'^'*^''''"'"'""" 

(Ri^peat  from  *;  thnn  repeat  all) 

TrfiitalaUoti 

Hi-ihiy»  naiiio-o !    Tbi^  darkneiss  of  eveninij; 

FuUh  tta  we  amg  bt'Eore  thy  saereNl  (imtutt* 
AVM>tit  us  on  all  sidc^  ci^rn  taj^sele  are  waviiij^. 

HiUuj'U  yahiria  !     The  whiU*  lii^ht  of  day  dawn 
Yet  finds  us  aingingi  while  corn  ta.n^el^  ar^^  wiivmu. 

Hitciya  yahina-a !    The  darkness  of  evening 
Falls  as  we  sing  before  the  sacred  Anilna. 

About  us  on  all  sides  corn  tassels  are  waving. 
Hitciya  yahina!    The  white  light  of  day  dawn 

Yet  finds  us  singing,  while  the  squash  leaves  are  waving. 

Hi-iya  naiho-o!    The  earth  is  rumbling 

From  the  beating  of  our  basket  drums. 
The  earth  is  rumbling  from  the  beating 

Of  our  basket  drums,  everywhere  humming. 
Earth  is  rumbling,  everywhere  raining. 


oSong  not  accompanied  with  dancing. 
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IV 
Hi-ihiyanaiho-o,     *Pahangu     matccvwena     yopanba,      sia-aliiigfl 

(?)  Ea^Ie  last  wing  feathers      "  pull  out,  east 

tanio  vayolinha  gunguna  tcuwangimuta-a,  hitciya  yahina-a.    Pahanga 

direction     point  out  large  clouds  there,  (?)*       '         (?)  Eagle 

vinginga  yopanha,  hononyngu  tanio  vayolinha;  ya-ala  ikoniainfika-a, 

soft  leathers       pull  out,  west  direction     point  out;         'small  clouds  there, 

hitciya    yahina.     (Repeat  from  *)     Hauio    vaki    wutco    vanoahimu 

(?)  *'      (?)  There       house         below  rumbling 

gungufia     onyoimuta-a,     hitciya     yahina-a.       Hamo      vaki     wutco 

large  com  there,  (?)  "      (?)  There  bouse        below 

vanyokonha,  ya-ala  onyoimuta-a,  hitciya  yahina. 

raining,  small  corn  there,  (?)  *      (?) 

Traiislatton 

Hi-ihiya  naihoo!    Pluck  out  the  feathers 

From  the  wing  of  the  Eagle  and  turn  tliem 
Toward  the  east  where  lie  the  large  clouds'. 

Hitciya  yahina-aJ    Pluck  out  the  soft  down 
From  the  breast  of  the  I^le  and  turn  it 

Toward  the  west  where  sail  the  email  clouds. 
Hitciya  yahina !    Beneath  the  abode 

Of  the  rain  gods  it  is  thundering; 
Large  corn  ia  there.     Hitciya  yahina ! 

Beneath  the  abode  of  the  rain  gods 
It  is  raining;  small  com  is  there. 

Ho-oNYi  Nvni,  Ck)RN  Song« 

[By  KA'mAl  tkak] 
1 

Hi-i-lo-o  ya-a-a.     Ta-ama  wus  sinyuina  yali  kak  aonyol  vworsanyu 

(?)  (?)  Who         all  seeing        'that     two       com  standing 

ta-ama  wus  sinyuina  siko-oholi,  hi-ilo-o  3  a-a-a.     Ta-ama  wus  sinyuina 

who        all  seeing      young*^r  brother,        (?)         "    (?)  Who         all  seeing 

yali  kak  ali  worsanyu;  ta-ania  wus  sinyuina  siko-oholi,  hi-ilo-o  ya-a-a. 

that    two  squash     standing:  who         all  seeing      younger  brother,        (?)         "     (?) 

Ta-atukam  hutama  onyoi  vworsanyu,  tii-ama  wus  sinyuina  siko-oholi, 

Ta-atOkam  that       top\'orn        standing,  who  all  seeing     younger  brother,* 

hi-ilo-o  ya-a-a.     Ta-atfikam    huta-ama     ali    vworsanyu    ta-ama  wus 

(?)  (?)  Ta-atOkam  that  top       squash         standing*^  who  all 

sinyuina,    siko-oholi,    hi-ilo-o   ya-a-a.       (Ended  by  singing   hi-ilo-o 

seeing         younger  brother,  (?)  '     (•') 

woihB) 


Tranxkiti 


oil 


Hi-ilo-o  ya-a-a  I     He  who  sees  every  tiling 

Sees  the  two  stalks  of  corn  standing; 
He's  my  younger  brother.     Hi-ilo-o  ya-a-a! 

He  who  sees  everything,  sees  the  two  squashes; 
He's  my  younger  brother.     Hi-ilo-o  ya-a-a  I 

On  the  summit  of  Ta-atftkam  sees  the  corn  standing; 
He's  my  younger  brother.     Hi-ilo-o  ya-a-a! 

On  the  summit  of  Ta-atiikam  sees  the  sciua.^!!  standing; 
He's  my  younger  brother.     Hi-ilo-o  woiha! 

a  The  first  songs  ever  sung  to  bring  rain.  Ho-ony  I  was  the  name  of  the  Corn  god  who  left  the  Pimas 
for  many  years  and  then  returned  to  live  at  the  mountain  north  of  Pieacho,  Ta-atOkam,  whence  he 
sang  as  above. 


THE   PXMA   INDIANS 


U 


[ETO,  ANN,  2ti 


Hi-ilo-o   ya-a-a.     Ta-atfikam    bu    tanSvingu    tatamana    tcDFwaki 

(?)  (?)  TftHtftkAm        tliiit        mounuiti  toptufwit  clones 

r&aika-H  amSiiu^  aikai-itamu  toabimu,  hi-ilo-o  ya^a-a.     Ta-atAkam  ho 

suspifDd^d  th<&re  makeH      very  loud  rumbling',  (?]  "    (?J  Tn-atfikiim      ihut 

tanavangfl  tatamana  hikoni  hu  I'saika-a,  amafiuss  sikai-itama  tcokoim, 

ttioimEftiri  Utp  ttliovt^  chmU        that    flu*i*tnt1td,  tJit^re  mukea     very  loiicl  mlniog, 

hi-ilo-o    ya-tt-a,     Tcu-unangi  huvwatcona  tcuwaki  yokanyi  .saiiSvwxr 

{■>}  *     (?)  Blue  bluebird  eloud*        '  boldinj/  tbeire 

rsaika-a  atuanus  sikaltamu  toahirnu;  hi-ilo-o  ya-a-a,     ^-a-hanj"  hu 

Em#pt!Dde<l  tbere  nmtt'H       vt^ry  loud  ruuiblijigj  r')  "      V!)  Yellow         tVmt 

vanyokofia  liikom    lia  yokanyi   ^anavwu  rsalka-a,  amafms  sikaiiama 

*hUd  cLoiiii.H     that      b(il41ng  ibetu  fliupmded,  there  m&kev   very  load 

Icokoiia^  hi-ilo-o  ya-a-a, 
mioiujf,  (?)  (?) 

Ill 

Hi-ilo-o  ya-a-a.     I-iL^i  vahinio'iDa  hcwindtrka  kahonu;  Ta-atftkam 

[?)  {7)       EldtJt  Brother  bteat bo  out  w[Jid  over  there ;        Tn^itOluuM 

hu  ta-ania  tcuwakt  vo-orsa  va^itrmithaitaniu  toahimi:,  hi-ilo  ya-^-a. 
I-itflt    \'ahlnioitja  huwuiidLika  kabonu;  Ta-ntukam  hi:  ta-anir  hikomu 

Elder  Brother  b  res  the  out  ^tirid  ov«rth<>iT;        Tn-nEillkiLm      Umt      hIjovo  elourta 

rsaika  va^itumah^ltama  tiiokona^  hi  iio-o  ya-aa.     Hami  3'iiDa,  j^ami 

9U«fM3nded        p}e4i«iiit  iifipc'ur  mining,  (?)  O  There     "  i»,  thtsre 

yutda,  liamanyi  yolihina  kanyu-u  vaHitufnahSita-amu  toahimtr,  hi-ilo-o 

hi,  ttiere  uie     ^      :>»t^y  Ettug  very  ple^iimui  uppcsara  rambling^  (,?) 

ya*a-a.     Hami  yuoa,  sami  yutda,  hanmnyi  yolihina  kanyu-u  vasitu- 

Ti  Thejie     *   in,         thert;    *     iu,  then.^  mtf      "     ^Luy  ^diig  |ileasttat 

inahaita-ama  tcokooa,  hi-ilo-o  ya-a-a.     (hi  ilo-o  woihB) 

;u  htiir     agfdu      mining,  (?)  C) 


TrwishtioJi 

Hi-iloo  ya-a-a!    Over  Ta-atClkam 

Rise  the  clouds  with  their  loud  thundering. 
Hi-ilo-o  ya-a-a!    Over  Ta-attikam 

Rise  the  clouds  with  their  loud  raining. 
Hi-ilo-o  ya-a-a!    The  Bluebird  is  holding 

In  his  talons  the  clouds  that  are  thundering. 
Hi-ilo-o  ya-a-a!     Yellowbird  is  holding 

In  his  talons  the  clouds  that  are  raining. 

Hi-ilo-o  ya-a-a!    See  Elder  Brother 

Breathe  out  the  winds  that  over  Ta-atiikam 
Drive  the  clouds  with  their  loud  thundering. 

Hi-ilo-o  ya-a-a!    See  Elder  Brother 
Breathe  out  the  winds  that  over  Ta-atiikam 

The  welcome  storm  clouds  are  suspending. 
Hi-ilo-o  ya-a-a!    In  the  great  rain  clouds 

Let  me  sing  my  song  of  rejoicing. 


aSA-A-ham  from  SiVam,  is  a  Sonora  Papago  word. 


-^ 
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WAR  SONGS 

Rsni  Nyiii,  Straight  Sonq^ 

[By  Virsak  VAM] 

I 

Hihi    tcotcok  fiiyangama  nyunyuwunda  tama    numulva    aihivaibi 

That  black  "  sandy  fand  top      came  running  (?) 

vutanguvi.     (Repeat) 
Tama    numulva    aihivaibi  vutanguvi.     (Repeat) 

Top        came  running  (?)  (?) 

u 

Hihi  himtco  himtco,  himtco,  vitco  tanguvi  himtco,  vitco  tanguvi. 

That    shove    shove,     shove,    (?)      (?)      shove,     (?)      (?) 

(Repeat) 
Liho  liho  li  yawoine  sikyo  yawoine  sikvo  apiataraa  sikyo  tanguvi 

(?)         (?)     (?)  (?)        ^      (?)  (?)  (?5  you  also  (?)  (?) 

apiatama  sikyo  tanguvi.     (Repeat) 

(?)  (?)  (?) 

m 

Hana  okolrsanihi  maoli  kiyan  tafiguyi.     (Repeat) 

On  (?)       ^  (?)  (?)  (?5 

Takiwo:^  nyihali  moakahi    hopama    u[kana    sitana  maikana  rsene 

That  was  slave  killed         skin  empty       strip  off        stretch        soften  (?) 

rsolihiye  tanguvi.     (Repeat) 

(?)  (?) 

Translatioii 

Over  that  black  sandy  land, 

Over  the  top  came  running, 
Over  the  top  came  running. 

The  Apache  slave  was  killed 
And  his  hide  tanned  for  leather. 

a  Sung  on  returning  victorious  from  war.    The  singers  dance  and  shake  gourd  rattles.    This  is 
believed  to  be  a  very  old  song  original  with  the  Pima^ 


TiiinMH  vavanyimhu  yantima  liivava  k'imyivna  hijava  iiyiiijivia 

HliLulii^'  litw  '      riiiMi  luTv"  nime  benj  "cii  * 

kanyhuiaa  tcokanj»'iku  vatdti^^  3"ahatcimu.     (Hei>eat  four  times) 


Panai  yahaji  kavahantla  kikitaka  kunda  tcomu  iiarsawupioiu  vanyu 
ingi  silhili  mundatcoma  ibinaba  kimu.    (Repeat  four  tiiue^) 

like  In  there  slumtlitj^. 


Panai  yahafi  U^okaRg!  yawolima  vtnmikanyi  rnuyi  muUmu  kutla 

CmyotL^    *  >oimf^         darkiit>!as     *      tied  t-owj&rd  me  lending  mu  in 

mtiriyoapa  haiiava  nyi  wL  kangi  yavatx^^ukia  kiiigi  kahimuna*     (Repeat 

four  times) 
Mfibya]  mtvanga  kuka  tamai  vir^aku  yauyi  aciiil  kai  inuiida  tcuma 

Moliyul      tnoutiUiiii    i^tandiiig^       ia^  hawk      bcraittu  with  in  Uiena 

putdhikimu,     (Repeat  four  tiniest) 

flop. 


Here  the  warn  or,  8hininji-r(iWT 

Oftin^  and  eiaw  the  night  arotnui  m.e. 
Youn^  C4>}'0te  made  a  sUieli!  hoiifle 

And  he  sat  in  it  shouting, 
And  that  was  pleasing  to  me. 

Young  Coyote  tied  the  darkness; 
The  cigarettes  were  passed  around, 

Four  times  when  he  led  me  there. 
The  Hawk  on  Mahyal  mountain'^ 

Stood  with  me  beating  his  wings. 


a  Sung  on  return  from  an  Apuehe  campaign  at  the  time  when  the  hair  i»f  the  enemy  is  tie«i  by  the 
aged  c<)nij)anion  appointed  for  each  successful  warrior. 
6  Mahyal  is  the  Pima  '.lame  of  the  mountains  about  Silver  King. 


~} 
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MA-Atk*  Nvai,  Scalp  Song« 
[By  Virsak  VftM] 


Siyalingfl    tangio    y&tamA    taiwonyu,    *sivalingfl    tangio    yfitamfl 

£a8t  direction  man  arose,  east  direction  man 

taiwonyu;    kuhuwusi    yasikamil    nyavatcuki    vany    nanamu    koma 

arose;  kind  of  flowers  cigarettes  I  meet  there 

hakomfi  hanyu.     (Repeat  all;  then  repeat  twice  from*) 

smoking. 

II 

Navamoku  nyaka,  navamoku  nyakatci,  ngamova  mukfi  munduhuna. 

Drunk  false  said,        drunk         me  about  said,       there  far  running. 

(Repeat) 
*  Rsaingal  anyimoinanga  wuwumu  navamo  Kak&ndaku  n&nbavangu 

Pitiful  my  soul  with  drank  Crooked  mountain 

yaihimu.     (Repeat  twice  from*) 

moving  toward. 

Ill 

Kaiho  nya  hiinuna,  *kauio  nya  himuna;  kusi  Aungiomi   navaita 

There         I  go,  there         I  go:  kind  of        reddish  liquor 

nyitcona  pia  nyiki  navamok  rsakal&i  mumuhulimu.     (Repeat  twice 

I  caused        not        me  drank  stagger  run. 

to  drink 

from  *) 

IV 


Y&handu  kavinyik,  *y&handu  kavinyik;  kunda  tgali  nyohonyoiAu 

Sandy  hill,  sandy  hill;  in  kind  of  vulture 

liwonyuk  hana  vany  wi 

come  out         there      my         aro 
running 

then  repeat  twice  from  *) 


taiwonyuk  hana  vany  wukany  tcuwut  ^amu  tsinah&li.     (Repeat  all; 

come  out         there      my         around  land  on         shining, 

running 


TransUUion 

There  arose  in  the  P^t  Land 

One  whom  I  met  there  smoking 
Flowerlike  cijfarettefl. 

Running  dazed  and  falsely  speaking 

Pitiable  and  faint-hearted 
I  feel  at  Crooked  mountain. 

There  I'm  going,  there  I'm  going. 

I  have  to  drink  the  liquor 
That  makes  me  stagger  as  I  run. 

Vulture  arose  from  Sandy  hill 
Shining  upon  the  land  around. 


a  Accompanied  by  dancing. 
26  ETH— 08 24 


vatciAu   tS^anga   wrtcava 

Atd  hill  ander 


(Repeat  as  above) 


The  Gray  Bptder  umgiciAn 
He  made  a  ^p^Li^  kiabd. 
He  LB  indeed  a  rna^cian. 

They  are  ehoutitig^  they  are  ahoudng, 

Around  the  hill  o!  AtcL 
The  poor  jieople  ther^  are  shouting 

An  the  newH  of  battle  tomes* 

Koq(D)0  HA-AS.AM  Nvni,  (7)  Olla  Sono* 
[By  Slts'tcu] 


BMamahimu,     patamahimu,     vapi     y£f}ima     tctYiahimu     nan^si 


Wi^fegvinK^  "     where  goinjf*  not        '    quick 

yukijupai     iimkonanm     muhiAupfi    kama    by  ova    kukioiu. 

already  Momewbert)  d\b  flra  like  ibere         dutAJii  i^Uud, 

niailo     mane,     (Repeat  ad  lib, ) 

(?)  (?) 

II 


I  gae 

Haya 

t?1 


Namu 

You 

(Repeat  ad  lib.) 


tany 

dome 


yavany 

raven 


hitconaki 

to  make 


yo-osi. 

tree 


kokapu 

top 


vany 

me 


naki-hiya. 

hang. 


Ill 


vavai 

rocks 


Kandngali 

Far  down 

3^angitaka   muiidukai 

nide  run 

(Repeat  ad  lib.) 


tSnun(d)anm 

shining 

samu    taniai 

there  top 


yovi 

woman 


naputhingi 

you 

pahangu    namuku 

eagle  meet 


rsaitc    unda 

grass  in 

kakuvihiiiiu. 

whipping. 


TVanslation 

Now  where  is  he,  where  is  he, 

That  he  has  not  already  come? 
Yes,  I  fear  that  he  has  been  killed. 

You  hung  the  Raven  trophiew 

On  a  pole  and  danced  around  them. 

Amid  the  rocks  of  the  mountain 

The  women  tried  to  hide  themselves; 
But  the  men  ran  and  killed  them. 


a  When  the  Pimas  were  victorious  the  women  sang  these  songs  at  the  moment  of  hearing  the 
first  Dews  from  the  runners  that  came  in  advance  of  the  war  party. 
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Speeches 

Set  speeches  which  recited  portions  of  the  cosmogonical  myth  were 
a  feature  of  many  ceremonies  and  were  especially  important  in  the 
preparation  for  war.  They  were  slightly  adapted  for  each  occasion 
but  their  general  content  remained  the  same.  Highly  figurative 
language  is  used  and  in  consequence  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
even  an  approximately  correct  translation.  The  free  translation 
offered  is  the  result  of  many  discussions  with  the  older  men. 

In  the  ten  speeches  here  given  reference  is  made  to  the  following 
deities,  magicians,  etc. : 


Elder  Brother. 

Earth  Doctor. 

South  Doctor. 

Vulture. 

Talking  Tree. 

Sun. 

Gray  Gopher. 

Black,  Blue,   and  White 

Mocking-bird. 
Kuvlk. 
Gray  Spider. 
Blue  Gopher. 


Black,  Blue,  Red,  and 
White  Measuring 
Worm. 

Lightning  Magician. 

Thunder  Magician. 

Wind  Magician, 

Foam  Magician. 

Sinking  Magician. 

Vakolif  Magician. 

Vik^kam. 

Nasia. 

Old  Woman  Magician. 


White,  Blue,  Black,  and 

Yellow  Dragonfly. 
Yellow  Spider. 
Down  Roll. 
Yellow  Raven. 
Bluebird. 
Yellow  Bird. 
Mountain. 
Mocking  Bird. 
Blue  (Doyote. 
Black  Kangaroo  Mouse. 
Owl. 


KLDER   BROTHER   AS   HE   RESTORED   HIMSELF  TO   LIFE 

You  people  desired  to  capture  Elder  Brother  so  that  you  might 
destroy  him.  You  secured  the  assistance  of  Vulture,  who  made  a 
miniature  earth;  you  saw  him  at  his  home  engaged  in  this  work.  He 
shaped  the  mountains,  defined  the  water  courses,  placed  the  trees,  and 
in  four  days  completed  his  task.  Mounting  the  zigzag  ladders  of  his 
house  ^  he  flew  forth  and  circled  about  until  he  saw  Elder  Brother. 
Vulture  saw  the  blue  flames  issuing  from  Elder  Brother's  heart  and 
knew  that  he  was  invulnerable.  In  his  turn  Elder  Brother  knew  that 
Vulture  wished  to  kill  him  and  had  made  the  miniature  earth  for  that 
purpose. 


Komt&va  Sis  Makai 

You  were        Elder  Brother     magician 

tcukitc    aitk'    si-imaitatcotk'     am 


>pada 

ill 


placed  by 
him 

tcotcoatc 

handiwork 

rsorsoki 

water 


there       right 


alitfik    tatcoa. 

plan         desired. 

s  ap    tcu-um&-a. 


covered. 


ko-oki'. 

tipfl. 


followed  very  many  plans 

aitk'    si-imaitatcotk'    am    s'ap 

followed  very  many  plans      there     right 

tatoatc    aitk'    si-imaitcotk'    am    sap 

placed       followed   very  many  plans      there     right 

ku-ursatc   aitk'  si-imaitatcotk'   am  s'ap  ko-oki\ 

put  followed  very  many  plans     there    right        tips. 

himitcotk'  am   tcoika   kopal    hutculwoitc 

pushed        there  elsewhere    turned  down  slide. 


It   tcuwu^ 

This        land 

It    ta«dta-ak 

This       mountains 

It    rsarsS,niikam 

This  springs 

tcu-uma-a.      It    os 

covered.  This  tree 

Am   ki-ik'h&  tcux 

There    four  times    bounce 

Ka-am   katckahimitc  am 

There  remains  there 


a  The  ruin  a  few  miles  south  of  Tempe. 
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Elder  Brother,  as  he  refined  consciouauess^  rose  on  hands  and  i^H 
and  swayed  unsteadily  from  side  to  side.  He  thought  of  the  world 
about  him  and  it  seemed  hut  a  barren  wa*^te  around  him;  a.s  he 
recovered  fi-om  his  bewilderment  he  saw  the  true  condition  of  things. 

Lookint^  about  him  he  saw  a  rirer  toward  the  west  along  wliich 
grew  arrow  bushes-  From  these  he  cut  fonr  magic  sticits;  placing 
hh  Ijand  on  these  he  blew  cigarette  smolse  over  them,  whereuixm 
magic  power  shone  forth  from  between  his  fingers.  He  was  much 
pleased  with  this  and  laughed  .s<>ftly  to  himself.  He  rubbetl  his  magic 
bag  of  buckskin  four  times  with  each  of  the  four  sticks  and  then  put 
them  in  and  tied  it*  He  then  arose  and  stamped  down  all  mortal 
magiciarLS  and  even  ground  his  own  house  into  the  earth.  He  stiunped 
upon  the  orator,  the  warrior,  the  industrious,  and  the  provident 
woman,  and  crushed  them  down*  Then  he  sank  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth.     He  reappeared  in  the  east  and  made  from  the  point  of 

utcrkfta*     Ka'jsi'ltatakrsk'   ivam(pi)   am   uvwukatc    inyunhfik  tcum 

it  Uftv  With  his  hiin^ii  rais^il        theTL*  aruund  look  Jie 

nyu!     fivapt     hukam     haitco     kanhast-colk.       It     wusk'     ap     tcum 

mw  tiol  them  ihlng  r<imi//ar.  This  all  tfiat         be 

t;matel[amahimuk   piunaka,     Im   ho^inyik    woi   Aatuva   kLs   tcutakf 

U  pfJU'Wr  tai^K.  Tti  Wttft  tftwtird         l&j         kind  of  blii^ 

UAamututa    hokit    am    woihyam^k    am    pn!    vatak    os.      Am    ki4k 

^jLmkf  beside     theru  Tsoiit  to  thore   cntch        wet        tree.       There      lour 

hikomiak    am    uwutca    toak   am    sikommo*     Kotak    tanalfkatr    am 

cut  I  here       iin^ler         plfto^d    tht-ru         conjure.  That  Taya  there 

maorsatiikit   siwoAak  to  we  katcim  tcuwu^  tarn  am    kokoAa.     Towe 

betwevn  the  ftuguM      oii]K»*ite       &xvf}        vonutty        t>u     th*?rtt        reat-h,        0p[Ni$lte 

katcTm    tcuwuj    masku    olt';    towe    tcoteim    tit-ata-ak    AtrpukioniTtk^ 

fixed  country  clear     remains;  opposite        fixed  mountains  reddish 

tcotcoa.     Tak  hap  tcoikam  tcom  nyuitok  am   uta  teorsal  ihuhumia. 

made  and       That     this         thing  he  "  saw        there       in       murmur  laugh, 

erected. 

Im    ho^inyik    taki6   tout    ihimitc    kus    tcok   uka-amhaiAakita.     Huk 

In  west         direction    from        pushed     kind  of   black  his  haze.  That 

hukatc  itakihonuk  uta  pimaskfi  iolinuk   sa-api'  ita-atan.     Im  katcim 

with  strip  in        invisible  hold  manner         made.  In        laying 

taki6  ihimitc  kus  ta-at'kf  uka-amhaiwakita  huk  hukatc  isita-akihonuk 

direction  pushed  kind  of     blue  his  haze  that        with  strip  thoroughly 

uta  pimaska  iolinuk  sa-ap  ita-atan. 

in        invisible      stay  hold   manner       made. 

Im  sialik  takid  tcut  ihimitc  kus  tantam  ukahaiAakita  huk  hukutc 

In       east      direction  from      pushed    kind  of     white        ,       his  haze  that         with 

sitakihonilk  uta  pimaska  iolinuk  sa-ap  itatan.     It  tutamu  tcut  ihotony 

strip  in       invisible         hold       manner    made.       This     above        from       down 

kus  tcutaki  uka-amhaiAakita  huk  hukfltc  sita-akihoniik  uta  pimaska 

kind  of       blue  his  haze  that        with  strip  in        invisible 

iolinfik    sa-ap    itatan.     Im    ho^inyik    takid    tcut  himitc   kus    tcoak 

hold         manner       made.  In  sunset        direction     from      pushed     kind  of     black 

UAamatiitak    huk    hukfltc    isiAotk'   nata.      Im    katcim    takid    tc*ut 

his  snake  that  with  it  tie  finish.  In  laying       direction     from 

ihimitc   kus    ta-at'ki'   uAamatiitak  huk  hukutc    isivotk'    nata.     Im 

pushed     kind  of         blue  his  snake  that        with  it  tie  finish.  In 

sialik    taki6    tcut    ihimitc    kus    tantan    UAamatutak'    huk    hukutc 

east       direction    from        pushed      kind  of     white  his  snake  that  with 
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emergence  a  transparent  trail  to  the  place  where  he  had  gone  down. 
About  the  base  of  his  mountains  the  water  began  to  seep  forth; 
entering,  he  came  out  with  spirit  refreshed.  Taking  all  waters,  even 
those  covered  with  water  plants,  he  dipped  his  hands  in  and  made 
downward  passes.  Touching  the  large  trees  he  made  downward 
sweeps  with  his  hands.  Going  to  the  place  where  he  had  killed  Eagle 
he  sat  down  looking  like  a  ghost.  A  voice  from  the  darkness  asked, 
'^  Why  are  you  here? "  He  answered  that  notwithstanding  all  that  he 
had  done  for  them  the  people  hated  him.  Renewing  his  power  four 
times  in  the  east  at  the  place  where  the  sun  rises,  he  blew  his  hot 
breath  upon  the  people,  which  like  a  weight  held  them  where  they 

isivotk'    natfi.      It  tutamu  tcut  ihotiny   kus  tcu-utaki  uAamatatuk 

tie  finish.      This       above         from         down       kind  of  blue  his  snake 

huk    hukutc    isivotk'   nata.      Am    ivorsanyuk    am    siflkuirs.      Ava 

that  with  tie  finish.       There  arose  there       stamp  on.  It  was 

hupai   taha  kus   makait'kam   a-atam  kotak  am   sikuihitcony  ata-am 

where  sitting  having  powers        people  that     there        stamp  down  then 

of  magician 

pai-itc  siflkuirs.     Ava  hupai  taha  kus   nyifikam  a-atam  kotak  am 

further        stamp  on.        It  was     where      sitting  kind  of        orator  man  that      there 

sikuihitcony  ata-am  pai-itc  si-ikuirs.     Ava  hupai  taha   kus   siakam 

stamp  down  then         further        stamp  on.         Then      where     sitting  kind  of     brave 

&-atam  tak  am  sikuihitcony,  fivawot  iwus  taam  siukuirs.     Ava  hupai 

man       that  there       stamp  down,    •       it  was        last       then    stamp  down.      Then      where 

tahaku    of'i    stcopoihitflkam     ku     ofi     stcotcflkitflkam     kot     huk 

sitting      kind  of       woman  energetic     gathers  kind  of  woman  stored  that        that 

hawunatk'  am  sikuihitconyitk'  am  tco-opi\    Am  kamalm  miarspahimfik 

together      there  stamp  down         there       sank.         There       thin  cover  with  earth 

sialik  takid    ma-akanyik  am    tcut  kus  tantam   uAakita  itcu.     Kus 

east     direction  eruption  there     from   kind  of      white  his  trail      put  up.    Kind  of 

ku-uku-uitam  ta-ata-ak  tcotcoatc  ursarsan  ap  vapa-aAany.     Huk  wusk 

large  mountains      made  and       its  bases    there        seeping.  That        all 

erected 

uta    vap'ki'hitc    hukutc    huk    uipfitak    ivaositahim.       Rsarsanilkam 

in     enters  and  returns      with  that         his  soul  moisten.  Springs 

rsorsoki    tatoatc    haakia    nandkatcoikam    mamath^t    katcp'    ui-intc 

water  placed  many  various  water  plants       with  it         covered 

wuo(f  )utck  huk  wusk  ut  mawopitc  hukutc  huk  ui-iputak  ivaositahim. 

lays  that        all       in  dips  with  that        his  soul  wet. 

Kus   ku-ukutam    o-os   tcotcoatck'   huk   wusk  ap  mawopitc  hukatc 

Kind  of  large  trees  made  and  erected   that         all      there         dipped  with 

huk  uiputak  ivaositahim.     AataAa  tcuma-a  huku  Pa-ak  umoa-akut 

that        his  soul  wet.  Therefore        cover  at  Eagle  he  kill 

woitcotk'  pitcimiik  woitcotk'  napatoAak  vi-itckut  tcoik  tcivia.     Hastco 

straight  to       go  around      straight  to  sitting  (?)         resembles  came.  What 

puhimutk'   tciviak  vi-itckut  tcoik'tc'   tcivia.     Hi-iks,   nanypim   akit 

grasp  came  (?)  resemblance      came.  Yes,  I  tnus  told 

spathalitk'  tatcoa  tcuwu:^  ttcuki    humata  tarsa.     Ta-ani   sialik  woa 

think  evil         desires       country  for  me  placed    human  set.  There  east    toward 

ki-ik  aprsars,  AataAa  tcu-uma-a  taJs  tcutcrsatckut  ki-ik  ap  (m)aitam 

four       renewals,    therefore         reached  sun     place  of  coming  up     four    there       groups 

kavatltk'  ki-ik  ap  (m)£itam  tcutany.     AvaAiit  kuirspakutatc  wus  kfis 

hollow  four    there       groups  thud.  It  was  Hteppmg  place  all      over 

huwulhakitak    wus    kas    tcuAakitak    tcum    pipapak'i    huk    uta    ap 

windy  all        over  cloudy  not  slowly  that         in    there 
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WBVf*.  lie  ac^companied  the  Hun  on  his  joariiey,  travelling  along  the 
south  border  of  the  trail  where  there  was  a  fringe  of  beads,  feathers, 
strings  of  down,  and  flowei^*"  He  jerked  the  string  holding  these  so 
that  they  fell  and  made  the  magiciaDi^  jump.  In  the  north  he  saw  a 
tmil  lx>rdered  like  the  one  in  the  J^outh  and  overturned  it. 

On  his  journey  along  the  Sun's  orbit  Elder  Brother  came  to  Talking 
Tree,  "Why  do  yon  c^ome  like  a  ghost?'-  asked  Tree.  He  replied, 
**  Notwithstanding  all  I  have  done  for  the  people  they  hate  me.'^  Tree 
broke  one  of  its  middle  branches  and  cut  a  not^h  around  it  to  form  a 
war  dub  and  gave  it  to  him*  Then  Tree  broke  a  branch  on  the  jsonth 
side  and  made  a  bnndle  of  ceremonial  «tick.s  from  it  for  him.  He  tisaw 
a  trail  toward  the  south  and  another  toward  the  north  tordered  with 
shells,  featherj^,  down,  and  flowei*s,  which  he  overturned. 


takulrHpan  utco  kotak  uta  ap  aiukulrs. 

tinuug^n  ineMUlt       that  lo    Ihtjto        stain jv. 

k&H  huvuhakitak  wdh  kfo  teiiAakltak  to 


uta 

Id 


OV«r  windy  ail 

takrapaoi    utco    kotak 
i-ipoUoak    kolwoa    itakWkowa 

rin.>iitti  ftboyt  to  ebovedl 

thn>w  down 


I'kividy 

ap    8i-itakr!i4t. 


Avawot  takrspakutate  wus 

It  \rii8  place  lor  band  b1^      all 

ompinapak'i  huk  uta  apta 


Am    iAoraan^nk    koiwoa 

Ibere    put  IiIm  liatidn    There  lurosti  *  nh4»iitto 

throw  down 

paiteok    koiwoa    i-ipoiwoa    koiwa 

further  tkbtuit  ti>  brent b  ivt>nnt  Uj 

tb  row  do w  ii  t  hf*i  w  d  o w  n 

itakk'tc'kowa.     Am  pai-itcok  koTwa  i-ipojwoak  koiwa  itakk'tc'  koiwa 

fiboved.  Tbere      furtbtr        ftlx^tit  to  breath  about  to      shove<J       Jiliitut  to 

throw  dowti  throw  down  throw  duwn. 

Avawot  iwura  ta-am  i-ipoiwoak   koTwa   itakk'tc'kowa*     Avawot  uta 

It  wva  final         there  t>rt!iitb  abont  to  sbov^d.  It  was  In 

throw  down 

katetm  vitkitatct  kotak  i£i  katcToi  taki5  vakitatc  wus  kas  payokatak 

niuiii  rotitv  thiit     follow     Ijiyiri^    lUrtn'iion        rimtt'  nil       oTer        irc-clLJare 

WUS  kas  nahakiatak  a-an    kiatuta  hokltfik  vi-ik  kiatiita  hokitfik  os 

all      over         earrings       feathers      string  side  down        string  edge         tree 

hiktc'ka    hiasitastc    hokitdk    kak    sivantc    koAatc    .sikopal    woihim. 

short  piece       flower  stuck  edge  that         drags  jerks         facedown        thrown, 

on  artificial 

Nanuk'i  alt  takid  v&kitatc  wus  kfis  payokatak  wus  kfis  nahakiatak 

North       fleld  direction       route  all      over        necklaces  all      over         earrings 

a-an   kiatuta  hokitak  vi-Ik  kiatuta  hokltuk  os  hikutc'ka  hiasitastc' 

feathers   strings  edge  down       strings  edge         tree     short  piece  flowers  stuck  on 

artificial  flowers 

hokituk  kak  sihopanytc. 

edge        that  uproot 

Sitcuxhim    tcotahlm. 

Jumping  high         continue. 


Kahupai    taha    kus    maka!t'kam    a-atam 

Where  set       kind  of    having  powers  of  man 

magician. 


Aatava  tcu-umaa  ku    nyiakutam  os. 

Tnerefore        reach  kind  of        Talking      Tree. 


kak  am  sitcuxhim  tcotahim. 

that    there    jumping  high       continue. 

Woitcotk'   pitcimflk'   woitcotk'   napatoAak    viitckiit  tcoik'tc'    tcivia. 

straight  to  go  around         straight  to  sitting  (?)  resembles        came. 

Hastco  puihimutk'   tciviak  viitckiit  tcoik'tc'  tcivia.     Hi-iks,  nanypim 

What  grasp  came  (?)  resembles       came.  Yes,         I  thus  told 

akit  spathalitk'   tatcda  tcuwu;  ttcuki  humata  tarsa.     P'ata  kaitam 

think  evil  desires        country        for  me         human  set.  So  noise 

placed 
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Arriving  at  the  driuking  place  of  the  Sun  he  knelt  down  in  the 
tracks  made  by  the  Sun  to  drink,  and  saw  a  dark- blue  stone.*  He 
left  there  the  arrow-bush  ceremonial  sticks  containing  his  enemies' 
power,  but  retained  in  his  grasp  the  sticks  cut  from  Talking  Tree. 
Toward  the  south  were  strewn  necklaces,  earrings,  feathers,  strings  of 
down,  and  flowers,  all  of  which  he  jerked  and  threw  face  down. 
Toward  the  north  he  threw  down  the  same  objects,  and  as  they  struck 
the  earth  they  caused  the  magicians  to  jump.  Reaching  the  place 
where  the  sun  sets  he  slid  down  four  times  before  he  reached  the 
place  where  Earth  Doctor  lived. 

'^  Why  do  you  come  looking  like  a  ghost?"  asked  the  god.  '^ Not- 
withstanding all  that  I  have  done  for  them  the  people  hate  me,"  he 
answered.  By  Earth  Doctor's  order  the  wind  from  the  west  caught 
him  up  and  carried  him  far  to  the  east,  then  brought  him  back  and 
threw  him  violently  down.     .     .     .     The  south  wind  carried  him  to 

tcutcua  aAawdt  uta  kukam   vaokatc   tak   si&m   kioAlt'katk'  ap    isi 

said  it  was         in       standing  stalk         that      right         cut  around       there  more 

k&murspitc'     avawot      kasivoltatc     tak     ap     vanytc'k^    ku     sialik 

carry  on  the  rump        it  was  chrysalis  that     there  pluck        kind  of       east 

Aukiomilikatc  wus  ka  itakihonflk  Aunatk'  ap  isi   kamurspitc'   avawot 

dawn  all    over  strip  with  it     there  more  carry  on  the  rump      it  was 

ulutatc'  kas  sifim  tcokiit  matsik  ak'tc'  korsa  ip    takitcony  vi-ikam 

skin  how     proper       owl  hook  call         nape     persist        shove  remainder 

ap     isi     kakfimhaitckatat.       Im      mot     katcim     takid     mamhakatc 

there  more  cut  cheek  hair.  In  this  direction       laying        direction  branch 

tak  ap  molindk  siam  fimina  vupatk'  sikapitckatk'  rsak.      Avawot 

that    there       break  right  ceremonial  like  sticks  bound  hold.  It  was 

uta    katcim     v^kltatc    kotak    iai    katcim    takid    vakitatc    wus    kas 

in  laying  route  that      follow       laying      direction         route  all        over 

payokatak  wus  kas  nahakiatak  a-an  kina-atuta  hokituk  vi-ik  kiatiita 

necklaces         all     over         earrings       feathers        strings  edge  down      strings 

hokitilk  OS  hikutc'ka  hiasitastc  hokituk  kak  sivantc'koAatc  sikopal 

edge        tree  cut  stuck  up  edge  that         pull  by  jerking        face  down 

artificial  flow 

woihim.       Naniiki  ait  takid  Aakitatc   wus   kas  payokatak  wus   kas 

lay.  North       field  direction        route  all       over        necklaces         all        over 

nahakiatak  a-an  kiatuta  hokituk  vi-ik  kiatiita  hokituk  os  hikitc'ka 

earrings        feathers     strings  edge  down       strings  edge  tree     shortcut 

hiasitastc'  hokituk   kak  sihopanytc'  sitcuxhim  tcotahim.      Ka  hupai 

stuck  up  edge  that  uproot  jumping  high       continue.         Where    where 

artificial  flow 

taha    kus  nyakam    a-atam    kak    am    sitcuxhim    tcotahim.       AataAa 

setting  kind  of     talking  man  that     there     jumping  high        continue.  l^erefore 

tcu-uma-&    ku    tars    i-ikut    rsotaki'    kaot    tan    woikotatc    wus   kas 

reach  kind  of    sun    drinking  place  water    that  was  knee  place  for  kneeling     all       over 

huwulhakitak  wus  kas  tcuAakitak.     Tcum   pipapaki  huk  uta  apta 

windy  all      over  cloudy.  Not  slowly  that       in        there 

t&n   woim  utco  tak  uta  ap  sitanwoa.     Kaot  takrspakotatc  wus  kas 

up  knee  not  put  result    that      in     there  stamp  knee.     That  was         handhold  all      over 

huAulhakitak  wus  kas  tcuAakitak.      Tcum  pipapakf  huk  uta  apta 

windy  all      over  cloudy.  Not  slowly  that        in     higher 

takrspam    utco  tak    uta  ap    si-itakrs.      Am    i-itcomalkatk'    am    i. 

may  place  hand  result    that       in      there      put  hand.  There  he  stooped        there  drink, 

a  Square,  rough  edged;  causes  consumption  if  one  finds  it  and  does  not  properly  care  for  it. 
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the  north;  the  ea.'^t  wind  carried  him  to  the  west;  the  wind  from  the 
zenith  carried  him  to  the  skj;  all  returned  to  throw  hiiu  violently  down. 
From  hi:*  cigarette  containing  two  kindi^  of  root^  Earth  Doctor  blew 
smoke  upon  the  breast  of  Elder  Brother,  whereupon  green  leaves 
sprang  forth  and  he  gained  consciousness.  Earth  Dot* tor  citiared  the 
ground  for  a  council  and  then  picked  up  Elder  Brother  as  he  would 
have  taken  up  a  child  and  put  him  in  his  hoiLse. 

Earth  Doctor  sent  Gray  Gopher  up  through  the  earth  to  emerge  in 
the  east  by  the  w^hite  wat^r  where  lay  the  eagle  talk  He  came  out  by 
the  black  water  where  lay  the  raven  feathers*     He  came  out  by  the 


Am  t«um  nyui  kuk  uta  am  kuk  stcu-utaki  hatai   tapinya,      Kot 

Tbcif^       he  ^w       iMt       in       thtTo    ft^tund  blue  fitono       .^juootJ^.  Thiti 

huk    wLrtcsi    am    raaorsk    am    takitha    huk    A-fips'    kam    uamina. 

Umi         under     there       UiniHi  in     tiit^re     relinqiijjih      that       euetnles'      power    stiurt  Ftk'kH. 

Nyiakutam  os  u&mina  viak   huk    rsa-ak    iSL       AAawot  uta  katclm 

*  'I'ulktui^         Tre«   !^b<frl  sUiik*     h*ii        tJmt        gTBi^p   hn  foUowtnL       It  wns  In       laying 

vilkitatc  kotak    ifil  katclm  takI6  vdkitatc   wus  ka?^  payokatak   wU8 

ttviii  that  he     follow    laying   dlivctlon  tr&il  nlJ       ov^^r         LtM^klii^^i's  tUl 

kai4   nahakiritak    a-an    kia-atuta    hokitak    vi-ik    kiatirta   hokitvk    os 

over  tarriugpt        fcaaien*        Ktiiygn  side*  dowti         strings  e<l^e         tf*je 

hiktc'ka    hifLsita^tc'    hokitvk    kak    sivanftckovatc    sikopa[     woiblm* 

Rhort  ^ic'lu         ftrtlDi^ial  edge  Ihat  jerks  face  ikiwn         thrown. 

Na-anki    fiit  tiikio  vfikitatc    wus  kas  payokatak  wuh  kas  naliakiatak 

North       StliS  dlruction         tiall  All     oviT         rleckJftjces         all       over        ^^jirriii^s 

a*an    kiatuta    hokTtvk   W-Ik  kiatuta  hokitvk  os 

tofttlH^rK    Rtiltiiirs  tdgci  dowti       gtringsi  ert^re         tneo 

hokilvk    kak    dhopanytc'  eitcuxbim  tcotabim. 

fHlj^e  that  ufircxit  Jumping  itfgh 

fiittkam    /i-atam    kak    am    &!itcuxhiin 

bmVW  Tliall  ill'll        tht-TC       jllllllihlH  hijfli 

ku    taas    hotokot  ki-ik    ap   maitam 

kind  of  sun     every  other     four     there       groups 
evening 

ki-ikha     itapionyik    imho     tuAutca 


tcotahim. 
sutapionytc 

smooth 


all       over 

hik'tcka   hiasTtastc^ 

hhorteut  artliSelA.! 

Kahupai   taha  kus 

VVheFti:       aJ  ti  hig  ki  lid  of 

A  a  ta  A  a  t  c  i  -  ir  ma-i 

"TiuTofora  rvat-h 

katc    kotak    aitk' 

lay  that     followed 


S 


papaki    teu 

slowly   discover 


ku     sis     makai. 

four  times  "slides'  there         us  under  "slowly   discover     kind  of  older  brother 

magician. 

Woitcotk'    pitcimk'  woitcotk'  napatoAak  vi-itckut    tcoi-ik'tc'   tcivia. 

straight  to       go  around        straight  to  sit  flat  (?)  resembles        came. 

Hastco  puihimiltk'  tcivia,  hastco  puJhimflt'k'  tcivia,  hastco  piiihimutk*^ 

What  do  you  wish  to  get      come,      what  do  you  wish  to  get       come,       what  do  you  wish  to  get 

tcivia,  hastco  puihimut'k'   tciviak  vi-itckut  tcoik'tc'   tcivia.     Hi-iks, 

come,       what  do  you  wish  to  get  came  (?)  resembles       came.  Yes, 

nanypim  akit  spathalitk'  tatcoa  tcuvu;  nytcuki  humata  tarsa  p'ata 

I  Ihus  told        think  evil  desires         land     for  me  placed      people         set       he  .«aid 

kaitam  tcutcu.     Ata-im  ho^inyik  takio  tcut  aitktcut  tcivia. 

noise  said.  Far  in  west        direction   from         after  came. 

Im  sialik  woi  tcuxhimtcotk'  sialik  parsainatkitk'  opam  tarsowa  im 

In       east     toward         jumping  high  east         turn  back  near         home  set  in 

katcim    takiotcut    aitktcut    tcivia.     Na-anki    ait    woi    tcuxhimtcotk' 

laying      direction  from       follow  came.  North       field    toward       jumping  high 

na-anki'     ait     parsaipatkitk'    opam     tarswoa.     Im     sialik    takiotcut 

north  field         turn  buck  near  home  set.  In  east  direction 

aitktcut  tcivia.     Ho^inyik  woi  tcuxhimtcotk'  ho:jinyik  parsainatkitk*^ 

follow  came.  West       toward       jumping  high  west  turned  back  near 

opam     tarswoa.      It     tamutcut     aitktcut     tcivia.     Tam    atcim    woi 

home  set.  Here  above  follow  came.  Top  sky      toward 
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blue  water  where  lay  the  bluebird's  feathers.  He  came  out  by  the 
yellow  water  where  lay  the  hawk  feathers.  He  found  so  many  people 
that  he  feared  they  could  not  be  conquered.  But  he  gnawed  the  magic 
power  of  their  leader  until  he  weakened  it.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
council  in  the  nether  world,  where  his  power  as  a  magician  was  recog- 
nized, and  he  was  placed  on  a  mat  with  Elder  Brother. 

The  people  were  now  ready  to  do  whatever  Elder  Brother  desired  of 
them  and,  like  fierce  predatory  animals  or  raptorial  birds,  they  poured 
out  of  the  underworld  and  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
world,  whom  they  conquered  without  diflSculty.     The  victors  swept 

tcuxhimtcotk  tam  atcim  parsainatkitk'  opam  tarswoa  haapatav£!ta-dta. 

bounding  top        sky        turned  back  near     home  set  done. 

An  wukatc  huk  tcuwu^  itakidmk  hastcoprs  all  wupatk'  ikamfik  huk 

There    around       that       land  stripped  resembles     young  make  like       hold  that 

uta  am  tarswoa.     Kawot  ku  kakai  tax  ajitcikitc  °  pawois  tax  aiitcikitc 

in  there        set.  That  was  kind  of  ghost    root    cigarette  his      pawois     root    cigarette  his 

kotak  ap  parsS  i-ipflihulAoa  kota  siam  uiAakitat  kavaot  kus  kamaki 

that     there    near  he  puffed  that      right  left  it  was     kind  of       gray 

tcufha  rsaikatc  kotak  ap  imflk  rsarsoa.     Kota  am  tcopinyk  am  sialik 

gopher         pet  that     there    my  cry.  That    there        sank  there      east 

takid  ma-akaniik  am  kus  tantam  rso-otaki'  tcu.     Ku  Pa-ak  pahiwoa 

direction       pop  out       there  kind  of     white  water         discov-    Kind  of    Eagle  tail 

ered. 

katc  am  simairsk  tcu.     Am  pai-itc  tcopinyik  am  ma-akanyik  am   kus 

lay  there     covered    placed.     There   further  sank  there         pop  out'       there  kind  of 

tcok   rso-otaki'    tcu.     Ku  haAany    a-an   katc  mairsk   am   tcu.    Am 

black  water  discov-    Kind  of     raven      feathers     lay       covered      there  placed.    There 

ered. 

pai-itc    tcopinyk    am    mfi-fikanyk    am    kus    tcu-utaki    rsotaki    tcu. 

further  sank  there  pop  out  there  kind  of  blue  water       discov- 

ered. 

HuAatcot   a-an    katc    nairsk    am   tcu.     Am    pai-itc    tcopinyk    am 

Bluebird       feathers       lay         covered     there  placed.    There       further  Hank         there 

ma-akanyk  am   kus  soam    rso-otaki  tcu.      Ku  Aatcokok  a-an  katc 

pop  out  there  kind  of  yellow  water        discov-    Kind  of      hawk         feathers     lay 

ered. 

mairsk   am   tcu.     Am   tcopinyk   am    ma-akanyk    am    ikoatcitk'  am 

covered     there  placed.    There  sank  there  pop  out  there     look  around   there 

tcum  nyui.     It  Aakuta  katcim  pipapaki  hastco  katc  tcoitcim  tcoi-ik. 

he  saw.       This       trail  laying       not  slowly       what  lay  manner         thing. 

Avak  tcom  sitairstc    takatk'   u-ulit  huk  makai.     Kota  am   wukatc 

They  firmly  seated       think  that     magician.       That     there       around 

katcim    na-anka    tcoi-itckatc    sisarspal    ki-ikomia.     Puk    am    opam 

laying  all  •     belongings  short  bite  off.  Took      there       nome 

tcopi'.     Ki-ik  ap  ma-akanyk  makai  na-ata  tcu-umflk  hokit  an  takita. 

sank.  Four    there       pop  out  ^      magician       fire  covered  beside  release. 

S'makai-itakam  a-atam    vaksitk'    tam    tarswoa.     Tak    uta    huk    isi 

Powerful  magician  man  placed  for        on  set.  There       in         that  ready 

kuirsk  kukiAak  nyui  Aiapaku-ulika  tcuwu;a  mututam  UAupaki'  o-ofik 

stamped         stood  me  sons  land  running  lite  birds 


o  Ajltclkltc  from  Papago. 
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the  property  »nd  everything  relating  to  the  conquered  from  the  face 
of  the  earth, 

Coniaider  the  magic  power  which  abode  with  me  and  which  is  at  your 
service. 


tii-atiim  uADp4kitk'  nyuinyk  tam    ap  uiaAak  ap  piatco  tatkltcotk'  sp 

flying  nj£4i  fly  <m      ther<s     weUu      there    nothliig^         wncirtlc       there 

sntapatn    pu!*     Am    Atrkiltc    katclm    nanaoAka    tcoitckate  ^i-inaslk 

ia»(X)th       Liitt'h.     Then)       arcmnd  1  airing  aU  belonglnfs  gather 

s^papakf  koi^olkatk'  s'papaki'  hah£k  inyu     woa. 

slowly  bundletl  slftwJy        revolTe     me     throw  down. 

Hapkvk  huuiuj^  uhitk'  tatcoa  ILvaot  kus  ku-uk  toakak  konta  ap  puk 

YiiU  may  think       dedie     It  was      tcind  of  good  life  I  took  tbetie   took 

antaAaioapa, 

brought. 


1 


^  ~\ 


OPENINCJ    OF   RAIN   CEREMONY** 

Explanation 

When  rain  is  desired  one  of  the  leading  men  who  understands  the 
ceremony  will  notif}'^  the  medicine-men,  the  orator  or  reciter,  and  the 
singer.  These  agree  upon  beginning  the  ceremony  at  the  end  of  four 
days.  On  the  third  day  they  send  one  or  more  men  as  criers  to 
announce  to  the  people  of  the  adjoining  villages  that  the  ceremony 
will  be  held  on  the  morrow. 

When  all  have  assembled  in  the  evening  the  leader  calls  out  the 
names  one  by  one  of  the  medicine-men,  who  take  their  position  behind 
the  fire,  facing  toward  the  east.  Then  the  names  of  those  who  will 
sing  are  called.  The  leading  singer  sits  behind  the  medicine-men  and 
his  assistants  place  themselves  on  either  side  of  him  and  around  the 
fire.  Then  the  orator  is  named  and  takes  his  place  with  the  medicine- 
men. When  the  leader  announces  that  it  is  time  for  the  ceremony  to 
begin,  the  orator  recites  the  following: 

Translation 

Is  it  in  this  condition  that  we  are  sitting  here,  understanding  the 
advice  of  our  forefathers?  There  is  an  unknown  house  in  which  lies 
the  magic  brand;  toward  this  we  point  the  ceremonial  cigarette  and 
smoke,  thus  acquiring  an  insight  that  shall  enable  us  to  speak  wisely. 

When  the  earth  was  new  it  was  shaking  and  rough.*  As  j'ou  know, 
Black  Mocking  Bird  lives  in  the  west.     I  had  considered  my  relation- 

Na   Hums    hapa    tcoik'   kotcs    huk    utA    tathaktc'     haps     ma-atc 

Not  like  tms      condition      that  for  in  sitting  in     therefore  underetand 

haitco    a-ak.    Kavawot    qetai'    ki,    huk    uta  amkatc^  huk*'  kotck' 

thing     coansel.  It  was  (?)        house,     for  in  lays  brand 

vi-itflk.     Oatcikf   tan  huk   woi  amukuk   kotc  hukap  haw&ktc  hap 

remnant.       Cigarette      knee    that       one       standing         that         which         inhaling     there. 

fore 

samatc  haitco    ak.     Kota  tcuwu^   humoi   utcu   amuta   haintc    katc 

know  thing    counsel.     Then         earth  new  was       made  in      moving       lay 

amuta     tcdtcoaktc'     katc.      Ava     im     hominy  ik     takid     kus     tcok 

in  inserted  and  lay.         As  you    toward         west  direction    kind  of     black 

projecting  know 

rso-ok   kontak  hap   tcoikam    mamatcuk    ap     imtik''    rsfirsoa    kotap 

mocking        I  had     therefore   that  class  guessing  my  weep  because 

biid  visible 


aThe  socalled  Tcutc  kita,  make  rain. 

kit  shook  because  it  was  wet  and  spongy  at  that  time,  "  like  the  wet  bank  of  the  river.* 

oAm=:a  prefix  denoting  certainty. 

^Connective  inserted  for  euphony. 

«lmak="My  (brother  or  other  relative)."  a  form  of  entreaty. 
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istiip  to  him  and  guessed  what  should  be  the  right  manoer  in  which  to 
address  him.  Because  of  my  entreaty  ho  wag  disposi?d  to  be  friendly 
toward  me. 

Yas,  Bhick  Mocking  Bird,  if  your  plans  for  controlling  the  earth 
have  fftiled^  go  far  hence  and  leave  the  black  wind  and  the  black  clouds 
behind  you.  Your  people  will  henceforth  entreat  your  assistance 
from  a  distance. 

When  the  land  was  new  1  knew  of  a  Blue  Mocking  Bird  in  the 
youth,  and  1  culled  on  him  also  for  helpj  and  he  came.  He  gave  com- 
mands to  control  the  hills,  mountains,  trees,  everything.  But  ■^till 
the  earth  continued  shaking, 

Y^^s,  Blue  Mocking  Bird,  if  your  plans  hare  failed^  go  hence  and 


utatk'    amitcdt  tcivia.     Ha-akia  haltc^o   ra-aka    It 

Jolt  from  came.  Many  chinir^    hin  coinii!in.^J  tbia 

tcovitfik    ap    kuorspahimilk    ap 

hUU  on  tiHLuhlug  on 

tflta-ak  kukok  ap  kukuorspahimiik  o-os  kokok  ap  kukuorspahiniuk 
natfi.      Avak     hukutc    tcftmsi     katc!kfi:k     ak 

Then  with  covering  remnln 


si  ny  Ml-  i  k  uh  i  tam 

frititidly 

tcuwu^  tcumfik  vaopanflk    tccwuT 

land        everywhere        stretched  land 


tcumtco, 


Ava 


tixcd 


hap 

deter-   he  nifidc^  It  has 
tDlnitig    i^Uice  fiiiIe<L 

Ahu-u*  kus  tcok  r«o-ok 

Y'^,        kind  nf   hlaclc     mnrkiD^ 


As  you 


anuita  hAintc  katc  amuta  tcotc^oakte  katc 

in  mri^vlTiik;       Iny  In  insert^f  and       lay. 

nri>jeitiug  bifd 

vatclnipiam  utcon  iiukftni  tcoiteik  kop  varsatc'*  iolinhi   kuw    tcoitcik 

may  try  your  plnn         yon       farther  wtiiy       kind  of       black 

uhuwulik    kus    tcoitcik    utcuwakTk    kimiaihi    ap     kukiovan 

7i>iir  wind       kmd  of         hla^ck  your  cloudi!) 

Hftk  hum  hcmata  htrpal  tcukak'' 

Thiit       your         l>?o^k^  Kiuic  ttmo 

pimaska  vai-iwunakan  p'ata  teu-uk 

unseen  will   help,  he  said  near 

takid  kus  tatk'    rso-ok    kontak    hap   tcoikam    mamutcik  ap 

direc-      kind       blue       mcK'king  I  was        there-       I  know  guessing  to  my 

tion  of  bird  fore 

rsarsoa  tap  sinyhai-ikul-itam  utatk'  amtcut  tcivia.     Ha-akia  haitco 


ap 

j^itrled  behind    there  i^tAnd^ 

apatnuk  mini  hi  r^s^oakan  kap 

future  my  entremy  you 

va-arsatc  iol(t).     Im  ka-atcira^ 

laying 

imilk 


This 


weep       conse- 
quently 

ua-aka      it 

his  advice     this 


friendly 


felt 


from 

tcuwu^      tcu-umk      vaopanuk 

land  covering  stretched 

kuowurspahimuk  ap  ta-ata-ak   ko'kok  ap 

touching  on       mountain  tops        on 

kukuowurspahimiik     na-ata.     Avak 

touched  finish.  Then 


Many 


things 


ap 

to 


ap 

on 


a-ak 

fixed 

katc. 

lay. 

kop 


hap     tcumtco. 

deter-      he  made  it  has 
mining     since  failed. 


Ava 

As  you 
know 


amuta 

in 


haintc 

moving 


teuwu^     tcovitk 

land  hill 

kukuowurspahimiik  o-so 

touched  trees 

hukutc    tcomsi     katckak 

with  that        for  the  remain 

purpose 

katc    amuta    tcotcoaktc^ 

lay  in  inserted  and 

pn>jecting 


Ahu-u,  ku8  tatk'  rso-ok  vatcum  piam  utcon  hukum  tcoitcik 

Yes,       kind  of   blue  mockingbird    your  may  try  your  plan 

varsatc    iolinhi    kus    tatk'    uhuwulik     kus    tatk'    utcuwakik 


farther 


stay 


kind  of       blue 


your  wind        kind  of     blue 


your  clouds 


«Kop  varsatc,  "farther,"  when  any  one  is  moving  tt)ward  an  object  near  at  hand; 
speaking  of  an  object  close  by  if  no  one  is  approaching  or  seeking  it. 
tf  From  Papago. 
o  Speaker  here  points  to  the  quarter  about  which  he  is  speaking. 


"near"  when 
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leave  the  blue  wind  and  blue  clouds  behind  you.  Your  people  will 
henceforth  entreat  your  assistance  from  a  distance. 

Then  I  knew  the  White  Mocking  Bird  in  the  east,  and  I  called  on 
him  for  help,  and  he  came,  bringing  commands  that  would  control  the 
hills,  mountains,  trees,  everything.     But  the  earth  continued  shaking. 

Yes,  White  Mocking  Bird,  if  your  plans  for  controlling  the  earth 
have  failed,  go  hence  and  leave  the  white  winds  and  the  white  clouds 
behind  you.  Your  people  will  henceforth  entreat  your  assistance 
from  a  distance. 

Then,  above  me  enveloped  in  darkness  lived  the  magician  Kuvik, 
on  whom  I  called  for  help.  He  came  in  a  friendly  spirit,  with  com- 
mands that  would  control  the  hills,  mountains,  trees,  everything. 
The  earth  became  much  quieter,  but  still  moved  somewhat. 


kamirshi  ap  kukiovan.     Huk  hum  huma-ata  hupai  tcukak  apamuuk 

carried      there         stand.  That      your  people  some  time  future 

behind 

mimhi  rsasoakan  kop  pimaska  vaiwumkan  p'atatcu-iik  varsatc  iol(t). 

my  entreaty         you         unseen  will  help  he  said  farther        stay. 

Im   sialik  takid  kus  tantam  rso-ok  kontak  hap  tcoikam  mamutcflk 

This      east    direction  kind  of      white      mocking       I  was    determin-   I  know  guessing 

bird  ing 

apimflk  rsasoa  tap'  sfinyhai-ikui-itam  utatk'  am  tcut  tcivia.     Ha-akia 

to  my  weep         he  friendly  felt      from  come.  Many 

haitco    ua-aka    it    tcuwu^    tcumk    vaopanflk    tcuwu;    tcovituk    ap 

things      his  advice  this        land  covering         stretched  land  hill         there 

kuowurspahimflk    tS-atak    kokok    kukuorspahimflk  o-os   kokok  ap 

touching  mountains        tops  touched  trees        tops      there 

kukuorspahimiik     na-ata.     Avak     hukatc     tcdmsi     katckak     a-ak 

touched  finish.  Then  with      for  the  purpose      remain  fixed 

hap     tcumtco.       Ava     amuta     haintc     katc      amuta      tcotcoaktc 

deter-     he  made  it  has      As  you  in  moving  lay  in  inserted  and 

mining     since  failed.         know  projecting 

katc.     Ahu-u,  vatcim  piam  utcon  hukflm  tcoitcik  kop  varsatc  iolinhi 

lay.  Yes,  may         try  your  plant        you       farther         stay 

kus    tata    uhuwulik    kus    tdta   utcuwukik   kamirshi    ap   kukiovan. 

kind      white        your  wind      kind  of   white       your  clouds  carried        there  stand, 

of  behind 

Huk    hum    humata    hupai    tcukak  apa  mu-uk    mimhi    rsarsoakan 

That        your  people  some  time         from         far  my  entreaty 

kop     pimaska    vai-iwumkan.      Aval^      lat     tarn     huk    stcohokam 

your  unseen  assistance.  As  you  know!    Here      above        that  darkness 

kusikalk'tc'  ka-atc'.     Aval    Uta  siamp  uolintc  huk  Kuvik  karskam 

enveloping  there.    As  you  know!    In        right  held        that        Vi-ik  nest 

ma-akai.     Kontak  hap  tcoikam  mamutcik  ap  imiik  rsarsoa.     Kotap 

magician.  I  was        thai       kind  of  guessing         to        my  weep.  Because 

8&nghai-ikui-itam    utatk'     ha-akia    haitco    ua-aka    rsa-akfl'    amtcut 

friendly  felt  many  things      his  advice       grasping  from 

tcivia.     Ha-akia  haitco  ua-aka  it  tcuwu^  tcumflk  vabpandk  tcuwu!> 

come.  Many  things    his  advice  this       land         covering         stretched  land 

tcovitk  ap  kuorspahimflk    tatak    kokok   ap    kukuorspahimflk    o-os 

hill  to  touching  mountain       tops  to  toucned  trees 

kokok  ap   kukuorspahimuk   na-atak   ata    hukatc  am   hu-us  tatalim 

tops         to  toucned  finish  fly       with  that    from       little  quiet 

utcu.     Am  ha-as  ihikava  amuta  haintc  katc  amuta  tcotcoak'tc'  katc'. 

remain.      From      brief  time  in         moving    there  in  inserted  and  lay. 

projecting 


a  Ava  means  "  as  you  know,"  but  is  here  an  interjection. 
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I  KTH,  AXX.  'M 


Then*  there  was  a  Gmy  Hpider  in  the  west/*  I  culled  im  him  for 
as(4i8tanee.  He  wai^  f  riendlv  to  nw  and  came  in  answer  to  my  app**aL 
He  ttxik  lnuKUcis  of  nticks,  which  he  placed  in  the  edges  of  the  land 
and  sewed  them  firmly  together*  He  pulled  the  black  corner  at  the 
weJ5t^  where  s^Unds  the  hon'i^c  of  the  Raiu  |fod*of  the  west.  He  iinnly 
enveloped  the  earth  with  hi>i  black  power.  He  pulled  the  blue  corner 
at  the  south,  whei-e  stands  the  house  of  the  Riiin  god  of  the  m>utb. 
He  iimily  enveloped  the  earth  with  his  blue  power.  He  pulled  the 
white  corner  at  the  east,  where  standi  the  house  of  the  Rain  god  of  the 
east*  He  fii*mly  enveloped  the  earth  with  his  white  power,  and  with 
that  the  earth  became  quieter. 


Inj    hojinylk    takI6     kus 

111  HttTiH«t  lUri'Cllim    kill  it  t}i 

mamtlteik  ap  imfik    rmlrm>a 


kfimaki    tilktfit.      Kontak 
Kotrip   slnyliai-tkuf'itum 


hap 


teoikam 
utatk    o-Qs 


uhikhika    rssa-ak 


aniU^tit.    toivfa.      It    tt^Twr*    hohokitak    sikonpitk^ 

Irani  conic,        Thl«         l^ttd  I'Ugc^  ilniity  »eivcd 

nat£*     Tu)  hofiny^k    woT    ivanyoniik    am    kus    te<:»k   uiawatatAk'    ku8 

djUnih.        tn       Ruriiwt         toi^Anl  ptiU  from   lUndot    bkcle      lourccmu'rHof       kind 

thf- ciirth  Kod  or 

tcok  va-ttkl   kaU*   am    si    maiu^oyitflk'    kus    t^otefk'k'     fund     katc 

blM^k        fwiiuw        with     (tout  flnnly         mvcfoiMs  kind  of  t»lix«k       twofcuthufed    Hy 


ant     si     kuowur«,      tin 

trttm    wry       luilil  dawn.  In 

rnawat'atdk'     kiis     tatk*^ 

lour  fxirTJci-f  ol      kind  of       blM 

will  I  wmirtliiUiK 

tatk'     omfl     katc 

blue    two-feathered    lay 


ka-atck'     woi    ivanyunak     am    kvn    tAtk' 

lii>  Itig         towiLfxl  fiull  from    kitict  nf      tjjutt 

va-fikl     katc     am     hi      maitc^onytk'     kvB 

lay        frqin   titmly  vtivt.lop«  Itlndol 


huuiw 


am    si    kuowurs. 

from  firmly     hold  down. 


Im    siallk    woI    ivanyonflk 

In  east       towaxd  pull 


am     kus     t&nt&m    mawatatiik'    kus    tantdm     va-aki     katc   am      si 

from    kind  of        white         four  comers  of     kind  of        white  house  lay     from  firmly 

the  earth  tied 
with  something 

maitcoyitfik      kus      tfita      omu      katc      am      si      kuowurs.      Huk 

envelope  kind  of     white  two-feathered  lay  from    firmly       hold  down.  That 

arrow 

amahava   t&tfilim    utcu.     Im    ho^inylk    takid    kus  tcok 

make  quiet        remain.        In  sunset       direction  kind  of    black 


ata 


hukfltc 

was        with  it 

atcuvik. 

measuring 


Kontak 

I  was 


hap 

that 


tcoikam 

class 


mamatcuk 

guessing 


ap 

to 


imfik 

my 


rsarsoa. 

weep. 


Kotap'    sinyhfil-ikui-itam    utatk'    amtcut    ki-ikhfi    iutcovitkatk'   am 

Because  friendly  felt  from         four  times  raises  up  from 

rsfi-&rsp&l    u&-dminiik    am    siam    utcutantatk'    unata.     Im    ka-atcim 

short  lvt>ken  from      right         itself  on  posts  finish.  In  laying 

takid    kus     tatk'    fitcuvik     kontak     hap    tcoikam      mamfitcik     ap 

direction  kind  of     blue   measuring  worm     I  was  that  class  guessing  to 

imflk   rsfirsoa. 

my  weep. 


u  Not  a  maKiciau,  "just  a  wise  man." 
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Then,  in  the  west  there  was  a  Black  Measuring  Worm  that  was 
friendly  to  me  and  came  in  answer  to  my  entreaty.  He  came  in  four 
strides  and  in  short  broken  lengths  stood  up  as  crotcbed  posts.  In 
the  south  there  was  a  Blue  Measuring  Worm  that  was  friendly  to  me 
and  came  in  answer  to  mj^  entreaty.  He  came  in  four  strides  and  in 
short  broken  lengths  formed  the  joists  to  lie  upon  the  posts.  In  the 
east  there  was  a  White  Measuring  Worm  that  was  friendly  to  me  and 
he  came  in  four  strides  in  answer  to  my  entreaty.  He  in  short  broken 
lengths  covered  the  joists  with  a  layer  of  small  poles.  In  the  north 
there  was  a  Reddish  Measuring  Worm  that  was  friendly  to  me  and 
came  in  four  strides  in  answer  to  my  entreaty.  He  in  short  broken 
lengths  covered  the  other  parts  in  a  curved  outer  layer,  thus  finishing 
the  framework. 

Then,  in  the  west  there  was  a  Blue  Gopher  who  came  with  plenty 
of  brush  which  he  placed  layer  above  layer  around  the  house,  cover- 
ing it  as  with  thin  clouds.  Around  the  house  were  four  gopher  hills 
with  which  he  covered  it  with  earth  in  a  thin,  even  layer,  as  snow 

Kotap'    sinyhSl-ikui-itam    utatflk    amtcut    ki-ikha    icrtcovitakatflk 

Because  friendly  felt  from  four  times  raise  up 

am  rsarspal  uaminiik  am  si£mp  kakai-I  uvaopa.     Im  siallk  takid  kus 

from      8hort  broken      from     right        level  it       laying.  In      east   direction  kind  of 

t£nt£m  fitcnvik  kontak  hap  tcoikam  mamtclk  ap  imOk  rsSrsoa.    Kotap 

white  measuring  worm  I  was     that        class  guessing      to       my        weep.  Because 

sinyhSi-ikui-itam  utatuk  amtcut  ki-ikha  iutcovitakatuk  am  rsfirspfil 

friendly  felt  from  four  times  he  it  raise  up         from         shoix 

naminfik  am  sifimp  rsn-nrsurl  uvaopa'.     Im  naniik'  fiiti^   taki6  kus 

it  broken     from     right  straight  itlayuig.  In       north        field  direction  kind  of 

wukium  fictuvik  kdntak  hap  tcoikam  mamtclk  ap  imdk  rsarsoa.    Kotap 

reddish  measuring  worm    I  was      that        class  guessing     to       my  weep.  Because 

sinyhai-ikui-itam  utatk'  amtcut  ki-Ikh&  iutcovitakatiik  am  rsarspal 

friendly  he  felt         from         four  times  he  it  raised  from        short 

ufiminiik  am  siamp  ukikifitatk'   unata.     Im  kutcim  takid  kus  tatk' 

it  broken      from      right      curve  themselves     finish.  In        laying    direction  kind  of  blue 

tcufhfi    kontak    hap    tcoikam    mamtcuk    ap    imfik    rsarsoa.     Kotap 

gopher         I  was         that  class  guessing  to  my  weep.  Bediuse 

sinyh&i-ikui-itam  utatk'  ha-akia  rsai  umoa-atak  amtcut  tcivia.     Huk 

friendly  felt  many       grass  killed  from  came.  That 

itcuwulitk'     hukfltc    ap     isirsa-itcitk'      nata.      Kus     kuk     kamalt 

he  raised  with  that        to    he  thoroughly  covered     finish.       Kind  of      good  thin 

tcuwakita   ak    hap    tco.      An   wukatcik    tucwu:>    ki-ik    ap    mo-oat. 

clouds        make  and  has  failed.     There        behind  land  four        to    gopher  hills. 

Huk  ihimitcotfik  hukutc  ap    isihiarsk    nata. 

That  pushed  with  that     to    he  covered  dirt     finish. 

Kus  kuk  kufainta   ak    hap  tco.     An  wukfltcik  tcuwu^  itakiomfik 

Kind  of  good  set        make  and  has  failed.    There       around  dirt  clean 

hastcopsp'    ali    muwupatikitiik    im    kamflk    it    uta    imu    tarsowa. 

what  thing     young  your  likeness  in  hold       this        in         here  place. 

Siw&t  muhutam   ko-otck'   ipuk   imu  wutcantcu.     Oatcik'  tan   huk 

Flame  light  brand        he  took      here        lower  place.  Cigarette     knee     that 

woi     am    kui.     Tak   ap    ko-orsk  vamusk  am  sialik  woi  si-ipueva. 

toward   from      stand.        That     to  Ktick  smoke       from      east     toward        puff. 

Ta-am  kus  tatam  utcotcua  himfik  sialik  supapiik  tcuma.     Kus  tata 

Then    kind  of    white  stand  went  east  slowly         reached.     Kind  of  white 
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covers  the  gi*ound.  Looking  around  the  earth  1  selected  one  to  take 
me  up  like  a  little  hoy  and  place  me  in  the  house.  He  placed  a  bmnd 
of  fire  down  be  for  o  me  and  a  cigarette  also,  Lightuig  the  i-igarctte 
he  puffed  .smoke  toward  the  east  in  a  great  white  arch.  The  shadow 
of  the  arch  crept  acrosis  the  earth  beneath.  A  gnissy  carpet  covers 
the  earth.  Scattering  seed,  he  t^uwed  the  corn  with  tiie  large  stalk, 
lttrgt>  leaf,  full  taesel,  good  ears  to  ^row  and  ripen.  Then  he  tot>k  it 
and  stoi'ed  it  away-  As  the  sun's  vays  extend  to  the  plants,  so  our 
thoughts  reached  out  to  the  time  when  we  would  enjoy  the  life-giving 
com-  With  gladness  we  C(X)ked  and  ate  the  com  and,  free  fi-om 
hanger  and  want,  wcn.^  happy,  Yonr  worthy  sons  and  daughters, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  starvation  periods^  have  been  Impin*  The 
old  men  and  the  old  women  will  have  their  Uvea  prolonged  yet  day 
after  day  by  the  possession  of  corn. 

People  must  unite  in  desiring  i^in*     If  it  raina  their  hind  almlt  f>e 
OS  a  garden,  and  they  will  not  be  m  poor  a*j  they  have  been. 


kikibfit      uvaopaniik 
s'ahamasnia    ukahimfik 

iK'Hutirn]  fihmlo^r  goes 


siallk 


sipapQk      tcumad. 
Stall  k    BOpapuk    tii^umaa. 


touwm 


tarn 


Wttcfi 

Below 

Wltcfi       tcUWD^ 

EeUiw  Laud 

wors     hukunanukS 

grow  that  diffeiviit 

hahak  skuk  motiitAk 
hl^slk    hlkflm    pimokam   kaiikte'   pal.     Ta-am   amctco   ta*aiii  ai&m 

flow^0IS  those  undy^tog^  gniine  dpf.  Then         wb-h  Diadfj        tbeu        gtrnd 

bai^itcok  puk  kantcu,     Kaot  ta.iis  ^idwutak'tc'  huk  uta  ap  kokokuva^ 
hasitcok  pa-ak  wutcum 

intend        swallow         happy 

mu    viapoku-ulika,    skuk 

your  sons,  good 


sabama^ama    niamtithtit'tk'    utcu*      Huk 

twAiitilul  liriLDchcd  placc-d.  ThAt  on 

tcolkam  mtkaiituta,     Kursavatk'  vaok  tatany 

yaiir  vev^s,  Vt^ry  lurgu  fttatk         wide  *^ 


son 


wunatuk  am 

together      from 

Kus    kuk 

Kind  of    good 


in  trill 

Kotak 

That  was 

tatam. 

feeling. 

kupi    haskam    haitco 

nothing  not  noticing     thing 


tatam. 

feeling. 


Kota 

That 


humakS 


that      in       u>       hnil  i- tided. 

kupi  haskam    haitco 

nothing  not  noticing      thing 

mu    tcuhiaka    wum 

your        daughters         with 

vi-ikam    kulimhakam 

remnant  '  old  man 


ak'    ap   tcinylvak    wutcflm  ka-ak  ho^ony   uwue   nviatc'   kamvamp' 


old        to 
woman 

panymflt. 

crawling. 


inanimate        two        evenings     opposite    give  sight 


put  mouth 
against 

Hapflkhums    aulitk' 

Perhaps  will  think 


forward 


hukflt'    teuwutika 

that  land  our 

t'tat'kan. 

ourselves  feel. 


koto 


huk 

that 


tatcoak 

desire 

nyuitan 

try 


humok 


aithi 

think 


hap    masin 

deter-      venture 
mining 

nate    apahap,     rsasaikam 

our  right       thing  discouraged 


^ 


GOING   TO   WAR 

Because  I  was  a  boy  I  did  not  understand  these  things.  When  any- 
one was  preparing  foo<l  I  stood  with  folded  arms.  They  gave  me 
food  so  hot  that  it  burned  me.  I  went  with  a  hunting  party.  They 
killed  a  little  bird  and  gave  it  to  me.  I  thought  it  was  good  to  eat,  so 
I  carried  it  home  to  my  mother  and  threw  it  down  before  her.  When 
she  saw  it  she  turned  her  back  upon  it  and  began  to  cry.  She  turned 
and  told  me  about  my  father's  death.  I  grieved  in  my  heart  and  after 
a  time  went  to  consult  a  man  of  authority,  to  whom  a  boy  should  not 
have  had  the  temerity  to  go.  He  listened  to  my  story,  approved  of 
my  plans,  and  told  me  to  come  at  a  time  which  he  appointed.  Then 
the  people  would  accompany  me  to  the  enemy's  country  that  I  might 
see  it.  When  we  had  gone  to  an  appointed  camping  place  we  encamped 
and  1  slept  well.     The  next  day  we  continued  to  the  camping  place 

Konyd    vawd^^aps      alik'tc'      ithap     tcoikam     pimatc.         Hastco 

BecauMe  I  wa«  young  thia  kind  not  know.         What  thing 

hatconyi    woi    kukitc    nyu    vfi-fik   k&mfltc.      Koma   hastco    stfinyik 

cooked       toward    standing       my       stomach        hold.  You  what  hot 

nyuma  konta  nyu  papaitcitfik  ho.     Hastco  ala-fiitamult  ka-atc  kont 

me  give        I  waM       me  burned  eat.  What  hunting  place  I 

huk     aitk'    iwors.        Komuta     hastco     kutivltc     mat     moak    nyu 

that        alter  go.  You  what  kutivitc       young  kill  me 

tcultsp.        Konyak    skuk   hastco     mokik     ak'tc'  kahap  tc6ntcdk'tc' 

carry  at  nip.  I  was  good         what       shoot  and  kill   telling        from  bringing 

ipuk      an      nyu      akitak      wutca       iwoa       kota-amtcum     nyuitak 

fetch        there         me  mother  under        to  blame  for  then  she  saw 

knocking  down 

kamko-okam  itanewa'   ha-akia   ukokoi   mata.       Kota  hupal  tcukak 

turned  back  sat  many  her  cry       open.  That     sometime        then 

am      kookitfik      ipuk      in      nyu      wutca      iwoa      ithap     tcoikam 

there  ended  fetch         in  me  under      to  blame  for       this  kind 

knocking  down 

haitco    has     utcok'tcim.     Kota    it   imho  nyu  uta  kukiva  kontak  puk 

anything  making        accident  That     this     there       me       in        stand  I  was      nold 

iwors.     A-atam  hupai   ta   wotatcum    kuhas    ulata   kont   huk    pi  has 

rise.  People        where      sit        important         kind  of      regard         I  that  no 

ulitak     huk     wof     ivapuk'ki.       Ithap     tcoikam     nyu    tatcol    ipuk 

think  that      toward      pass  through.  This  kind  me  plans         fetch 

an     wutca      iwoa.       Kotaps     nyu    hai-kui-itam   utatfik     an      puik 

there-    under      to  blame  for        He  was  me  friendly  felt        there        grasp 

knocking  down. 

haltco  nyiu  aka.     Am  tcotcoi  huk  sial!  kontak  am  sihasi'^rsolkahim 

thing        me       advice.     There    appoint      that  mornings     I  was      there         clear  away  with 

something 

kot    am    himflk    am    uai    kont    huk    puk    iwors.       Himuk   hupai 

that     there        going       there     reach     I  was       that       gra^p        rise.  Going  some 
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mgrv^d  upon  and  there  I  slept  well.  The  next  dav  we  reached  the  knd 
of  the  Ai>!icha*4,  where  I  was  afraid*  I  kept  iiij  hodv  protected  with 
my  shield  and  carried  my  club  in  hand,  I  could  not  re.st  for  feiir. 
Then  I  reniembered  how  my  mother  had  told  me  what  my  feeliag^ 
wT>uld  \m  in  the  enemy^fs  country.  She  told  me  that  the  birdi<  would 
siing differently*,  all  nature  would  be  strange;  but  «he  did  not  tell  mt*  alL 
This  is  the  feeling  that  one  experiences*  The  next  day  T  reached  the 
A|)ache  mountain,  where  1  felt  like  a  drunken  person  from  fear.  I  lo^it 
faith  in  my  1h3w.  I  was  frightened  at  sight  of  an  old  reed  arrow  of 
the  Apaches,  Then  a^  I  eat  below  the  mountain  1  swuyed  from  side 
to  Bide  looking  for  the  enemy.  Again  I  remembered  what  my  mother 
had  told  me  of  the  perii*^;  among  the  enemy.  The  next  day  1  arose  and 
went  to  the  springs  of  the  Apaches,  where  I  mw  a  gourd  dnnktng  eup^ 
with  which  I  cleared  away  the  surface  of  the  water  and  drank.  Think- 
that  perhaps  mj"  father  had  been  brought  to  that  place  by  the 
Apaches,  I  was  alanxied  and  feared  that  1  must  already  be  in  danger, 
Itecau^^  I  had  drunk  the  water  belonging  to  the  enemy.     The  next  day 


icOwiT^  matco1iti\k  huk  tarn  hominy ik  woak  s'aptahatam   k£i.     Kota 

tiMid  appoint^tl         tlmt     ov^r        evading     overthrow      right  fetilini^      ?leep^         TbAl 

Oiaasl    kont    wor^nylk  himuk   hupa!   teuwu)    uiatcolit^k   huk   tarn 

taomlng     £  woa  vfvul  s^ing  some  Land  nji^poiiited  that      r»ver 

ho^inylk     woak     s  aptahatum    kSi.       Kota     ma^i     kont    won^nyik 

eveiiltig        ovi^f throw         rtgbt  U^tiii^       ileep.  Tluit       momiu^     J  was  Wi^t^ 

himflk    ap    af      A-ap    tcuwutaka    huk    natakik    katc  sirkafwkate' 

If4:>lug       there  feneh    Ap«H;^m^  Un»l  thut        in  miners  lay 

ka  ate*      Hakf     fc^ikiilk'     katc     umafrstc'     katc,     OS 

Uitre^  Hide  rr^und  l-U)'  covered  lay,         itlok 

sirmalrsfcc    katc*       Ava-am    a-ai    nyu     ia^,      Konya 

Ahu-u,  it  Sks^  hap  a-aktc'  hap  kaite'  huk  nyu  akitak  panya  intatam. 

Yes,  this   is     what  was  meant    as        said       that      me      mother        I  was       feelings. 

Kota  niasi  kont  himuk    ap    ai    A-ap    t5aka    kok   huk   naAamutak 

That     morning       I  went      there  reach  Apache    mountain     it         that        drunkenness 

katc  siukakavitc  katc    tcotc.        Kat    molinyik 

lay     very  resembling      lay  small  mountain    Bow  broken 

peaks  stand. 

katc    siutcutSnytc     tcotc.       K5t    huk    wutca 

lay         very  strengthen      standing.  It  that         under 

Konya     hap 

with 


difficuJt 

katc 

short  tay 

hap    intatam. 


va-apk' 

reea 


takrsilnyik 

strip  *' 


ap 

there 


nyu 


aAa-am 

and  then 


tarsuvak 

me  sat 

a-ai     nyu      ia:j.       Konya     hap    inta'tam,   ahu-u,     it    aks 

swaying      me      rolling.  I  was  witn  feelings,  yes,  this       is 

hap  a-aktc'  hap  kai-itc  huk  nyu  Skituk  panyu  intatam.     Kota   masi 

what  was  meant    as         said         that        me        mother       I  was  feelings.  That  morning 

kont  worsanyik  himflk    ap    ai     A-ap    rsotaki.     Avawo:^   nyu   mS-a 

I  was  n>8e  going      there  reach  Apaene        water.  It  was  me        hair 

hikivanyik'tc'   hukatc'p'   umairstc'  katc  kus  kuk  mamatho:)   Apa'^ak 

cut  out  roughly  that  with  covers  lay     kind  of   good       water  plants  like 

huk   hokit  ap   katc    huk   nyu   karsova    hainyik.     Kdnta  huk   ipiik 

that       beside  totnere  lay        that        me  skull  broken.  I  was        that        take 

hukiitc^      kamikufitckuAa     am     vasipuk      ap     i.         Anya      hastco 

with  it  knock  down  there  take  there  drink.  I  was       something 

anhotcum    rsapupu.      Kota    masi    kont    worsanyik   himfik     ap     ai 

rose  going       there  reach 


trying 


rsapupu. 

t<)  grasp. 


That     morning 


«it  Aks  refers  to  something  held  in  the  hand  or  discovered  to  be  true. 
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we  reached  a  black  water,  where  I  smelled  traces  of  the  Apaches,  who 
had  washed  off  their  paint  in  this  water.  1  cried  when  I  thought  of 
the  camp  fires  whose  ashes  now  drifted  to  and  fro  on  the  winds. 
Around  that  spot  my  imagination  revolved  four  times,  like  the  wind 
twisting  around  an  object.  Wandering  about  1  again  remembered 
what  my  mother  tried  to  tell  me.  This  is  what  one  feels  in  the  land  of 
the  Apaches. 

My  friend  Coyote  went  toward  the  east  to  spy  upon  the  enemy.  I 
relied  upon  him  for  information  and  assistance  and  put  away  my  imagi- 
nary feara.  He  looked  carefully  about  and  returned  to  tell  me  that 
he  had  found  the  Apache  fires.  Then  our  party,  with  the  courage  of 
fierce  predatory  animals  and  raptorial  birds,  ran  toward  the  enemy. 
Nothing  could  stop  us  and  we  swept  them  away  with  scarcely  any 
resistance.  We  killed  all  and  gathered  up  their  property  to  return. 
My  trail  was  down  a  steep  declivity  and  I  reached  home,  slackening- 
speed  onlv  four  times  during  the  march. 

A-fip  rsotaki.     Kawot  nyu  woihia  tcokolitak'tc'  hukatcp   umairstc, 

Apacne      water.  That  was      my  face  black  paint  at  once  covered, 

wuska  s'mataimaki   huk  hokit  ap   katc   huk   nyu  karsova  hainyik. 

all  over      ashes  resemble      that    beside  to  there,    lay        that        me  skull  broken. 

Kus   kuk    k^Aa^k    hao    wupa'jak    kont    huk    am    puk    hukatckam 

Kind  of  good        hollow         cup  like  I  was       that     there     take  with  it 

ikufwitckuAa     am  vaslpk'  ap      i.      Ava  saso-ofw(u).      Map  ku-uk 

it  knock  there       take        there  drink.     And  smell.  Close  to  standing 

huk  hatai  ap  wutca  huk  tcuwu:^  sva-avanyitc  katc.     Avawo'i  nyu 

that      stone     there     under       that         earth  wet  lay.  It  was         me 

&4ktc   hap  tcoi-ik,  an     Aukatc     huk   nyu  huwulik   ki-Ikha   siflitap 

tears         as  it  is        there       around         that        me  wind  four  times      twisting 

konya    huk   parsa    aptcim  nyu  hadrsap  ka-am    a-ai    himin     na'^kit. 

I  was         that       front        of  there        me       stick  to  was       swaying  going  to      and  fro. 

Konya  hap  intatam;  ahu-u,  it  aks  hap  ak'tc'  hap  kaitc  huk  nyu  dkitak 

I  was      witn     feelings;  yes,        this  is    what  was  meant    as      said       that    me      mother 

panya    intatam.       Kaim    sialik    tak!5      kus     kamaki't'    uwumakalt 

I  was  feelings.  Far  away     east      direction     kind  of  gray  our  friend 

kotpk'  A-Sp  s'kakikam  kont  ap  imflk  rsarsoa  kotap  sinyhai-ikui-itam 

able      Apache  trailer         I  was  there      my  cry         he  was  friendly 

utatuk  ametcflt  wupflk    tcivia.       Ami    utcuwulitk'    am    tcu    A-ap 

felt  from  first  came.  There      he  raised  himself    there     saw     Apache 

nanta  worsanyik  wukutc  pitcimitahimfik   tcoikam   nyunarsflnahimfik 

flres  rose  around  around  going  appearance  me  lcx)k  carefully 

opam  tciviak  nyu  akit.     Tcuwu:jS  mututam  o-ofik  ta-atam  uwupakik 

turn  around  came     me       tell.  Ground         on  running        birds  fly  it  like 

huk    nyu    viapaku-ulakak     nyunyik    tam     ap    uiava     ap      piatco 

that        me  sons  jump  on        there  alight  on   there       nothing 

tatflkitcotflk'  ap  sfltapam   pui.      Wukutc   katcim    nandkatcoitcikatc 

easily  capture     there    sweep  clean   catch.  Around  home  occupations 

si-inasik  sQpapaki   kawolkatk'   puk   opam   ha-ahak  inyfioa.      Kotak 

all  gathered         slowly  packed  grasp       turn  around       me  around.      With  that 

nyu   vakita   skoivatam        utcu        kont   huk   aitfik  ki-ik  aprsorsfik 

me  trail  steep         false  appearance     I  was      that     followed     four      incantations 

ap     nyu    tcuwutika    tam    oapa.       Hukutc    am     simaisk    tcu    huk 

there     me  country  on       brought.  With  it      there        entirely         left        that 

covered 
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The  news  of  victory  which  1  brought  caui^ed  my  people  to  rejoice 
with  ringing  and  dancing.  There  was  a  niagiciaii^H!  house,  t^nvcloped 
in  white  winds  and  white  clouds,  iuto  vvliich  wo  went  to  perform  our 
eereaionie!^.  The  captives  excitatl  the  childrcm,  who  ran  about  bewil- 
dered. 

You  may  think  this  over,  my  rehitivo;*.  The  taking  of  life  brings 
prions  thoughts  of  the  waste ;  the  celebration  of  victory  may  become 
unpleasantly  riotous. 


raarjsoa 

en. 


Iicwi^likiltc    si-ipiatc 
hrk   uta    am    va-aki' 

that       tn       thert^     get  into 

Kat   huk   a-akflU* 

tt         thnt  l&An 


nyu  tcuwutika*       Avawol    nmkai     ki,    stfita 

me  country.  It  wu:4  tbi^t      mugk'iau   liouMt^H      wbitt^ 

tata  trcuvak  katc  si-iniaitconitc  ku-uk.      Kont 

to  pur      clouds        lay      eiiUfvljr  envcJopie     Ht*uid-  1  was 

A-tlp  all   nyu   pui,    kot    huk    uta    am 

Apii?fie  yomi^  the    captive,     It        that        In       there 

tttc^uhutftkim  8{ika-akal  bibimftk  sku-uk  nyu  viapapu-ullka  ap  kui, 

blue  curve*  ^oIdk  good  tiie  rt>m  there    drop, 

sku-uk    nyu    tcuihiyaka    ap    kui,      S'ha-ap  hapAk    humrsii    ulitk^ 

gtKjd  roe  iliiugl Iters         th<iff?      f]rE>p.        Tlmt  way         you  you  will         think 

tar-coa,  ua-ankfi  teolkam  nyu  imiki'  kotc  humo  hap  pa:(Qma  ta-atan 

WHiit  varioiu^  t  Lings        mc      releitlvi?^    we         now        that  loff  make 

huk    pat    riidika  natc  apobap  takalhnkini  kaitc. 

thiLt   <te«piae<]     Blare        we       rigbt  think      disturbance         iOJd. 


WAR    CHIEF    URGING    THE    PEOPLE    TO    GO    ON   THE   WARPATH   AGAINST 

THE  APACHES'* 

Yes,  my  poor  brothers-in-law;  this  land  was  covered  with  herbage. 
The  mountains  were  covered  with  clouds.  The  sunlight  was  not  bright 
and  the  darkness  was  not  dense.  All  was  rolling  before  our  eyes.  It 
was  thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  considering  these  things  in 
council,  my  brothers.  Then  wood  was  gathered  and  a  fire  kindled, 
the  flames  of  which  burst  forth,  reaching  to  the  sky  and  causing  a 
portion  of  the  earth  to  fold  over,  disclosing  the  under  side,  where  a 
reddish  mountain  stood.  After  these  things  had  happened  the  enter- 
prise was  decided  upon. 

Then  my  breast  was  tightened  and  my  loins  girded;  my  hunger  was 
appeased;  sandals  with  strings  were  made  for  my  feet;  my  canteen 

Ahu-u,  rsfiik  tahatam  nyu  kikifl.     Kava  humo  it    Aakta    katcim 

Yefl,  sad         feelings        me     brothers-       It  was        how     this  thing  spread  laying 

in-law.  on  the  ground 

to  sit  upon 

ha-akia   a-anfikatc  umairstcaip    tcom    katc.     Tam   tata-ak  tcotcoatc 

many  feathers         with  he  covered  it  lay.  On        mountain     his  standing 

ha-akia    suvikitak    tca-ip   tcom    tcotc.     Tam    tataf    tcom    ihivathik 

many  lets  down  with  it  stands.  On  sun  it  came  but 

pitaniiliktc'  ihi.    Tam  tcohokomolitatc  tcom  i-ia  vathik  piukfltaktc'  i-ia. 

ray  not  shone    came.      On  darkness  his  it       came   but  he         no  darkness  came 

rolling  rolling. 

T&va  it  hapa  utco  moi  maniika  tcolkan  nyi-imil(I).     Avslo^  hutcul  nya-a 

It  WAS  this  was  happened  many  different         class        my  relatives.  It  was       alone  me 

vakomakitak  kdnta  inasik  am  sia-am  nai-i.     Eota  am  u-u^a  sitoahimfik 

bones  old  I  was   gathered  there    right      kindle        It  was  there  within        rupibling 

fire. 

am   sisiAa:^  muk  tamatcim  8upapak(i)  maxanflk  skoiAfi-jam  i-inairs.* 

there     flames    burning  sky  slowly  open  hollow  fold. 

Tuwoi  katcim  tcuwir;  maska  o[(t)  tuwoi  tcotcim  tfita-ak  wupkiomitk' 

Opposite      lajring  land        to  cause    hold    opposite     standing     mountain  make  red 

to  bring 
to  view 

tcotcoa  ttak  haptcoikam  tcom  nyui.    Kotava  it  hapa  utco  moi  nanfikfi 

stands  I  that  class         then       saw.  It  was    this    was       hap-     many       kind 

pened 

tcoikam  nyimik(i).     Avao^  hutcu[  nyan&am  kontak  ap  isitcutk  ap 

sort  my  relatives.  It  was         alone  my  ribs  I  was     there    very  saw  there 

iputat.     Avao:^  hutcu[  nyhihi  k6nta  ivanyonfik  hukatc  sis  iam  ho:>a 

make  heart.    It  was         alone     my*^  bowels    I  was  stretch  with       very  proper  across 

nywo.     Kao:^  hutcuj   nyhahap  kdnta  hastco  sku-uk  hok(i)  ak  pa-ak 

tied.  It  was      alone       my  intestines     I  was        what       good  food     intend       swallowed 

nThis  speech  is  believed  to  be  based  upon  an  adventure  in  which  a  Pima  gambled  with  the 
Apaches  and  lost  all  his  property.  Overcome  by  the  passion  for  gambling,  he  wagered  the  life  of 
his  brother  and  lost.    The  striking  figures  of  speech  indicate  the  speaker's  greed. 

b  Here  «  «  a  mere  hisiing. 
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was*  itmde  readj^,  I  went  about  the  <^ountrj,  from  mountain  to  village, 
beneath  the  sheds  and  trees,  offering  all  an  oppoitunitj  to  join  me. 
Ret  u  nil  Tig  home  I  thought  I  saw  my  brother  when  I  was  in  a  trance* 
I  tried  to  grasp  him  and  my  arm?^  embraced  nothing  but  myself,  I 
somehow  caught  in  raj  pahii  what  I  thought  to  be  bis  power;  turning 
thi^  over  I  found  it  to  be  but  a  creation  of  my  imagination,  and  again 
I  was  disappointed*  I  was  unkempt  and  rough,  and  my  tears  moistened 
the  land. 

The  phm  occurred  to  me  to  ask  Nasia,  the  old  woman  magician,  for 
aid.  Thinking  that  I  saw  her  I  ran  toward  the  eastward  and  finally 
reached  her,  I  said  ''Yes,  you  who  make  the  bow  of  the  Apat^ie  like 
a  kiahit  and  crush  his  arrowheads,  you  who  paint  triangles  and  curves 
on  the  kiitha  f bottoms  with.tlie  arrow  foreshafts  of  the  Apache  dipped 


1p  skfivSt.     Avao:^  hutcui  nyraa-atk^  Lilutak  kdntak  nymS-fi  hopfttak 

tfieu     fnll.  It  waj4        akine  ^  my  htiiid  »k.ln  I  was         my  hnir  U>o^ 

ap  isi  kai  kia-ata)k  siam  isitcuka.     Avao:^    hutcu[    ny  k^rsuva  k6nt 

tliBf«  very  mnkt^  !m tidal  Ktrtiig  Ji (flit        puMip.  It  wi\s        eltme  my  skull  1  w*a 

hutcui     nyu-ftt    ap    valkitk'    i  ik    sunavaman     nyiak.     Iworsanyik 

alone  me  blood    ihvii}       put  In         drink         intoxk'atvd  talk,  Arofie 

ttmtcuwu^  tcotanitk'  aitk'  ikuxiamhi   mamtaip   iawis   kdntuk   fiitk 

IntHlH  hillt)  aftor  slowly  j^a  aHhe^  thrown         1  W8«         afler 

ikux iambi.    O-o?^  u-ukUik  uta iki  xiamhiniilk  ttom  ny u  niatcianiahimflk^ 

slowly  go*  Trees     sihaiktws       in  wtowly  go  Mien     my  roriJ*UJertrig 

pinakd.     Tcuwr'^  nutapk'  him  kopa|  hLitc*u|woa,  kota  it  ktr  himiitam 

uiiiiuec<!>^fuL      Liuid         s^imcMiith        on    fne^uowii         Blide  Itwus      tiibt  kitid  Df 

tut^mai   tc'ukak  am  tout  koewoa   ihutcuiwoak   nyparsa   ku   kiowoa. 

going  our    above  came       there  from  down  nUdo  lay  bteimt  *nand. 

K5nto  an  teoin  kamuk  nntaprH  utcuf  nykfim.     Haait<*ok  puk  nyinatk' 

I  wait    abou^     try       embrace         I  ivas         ahinc    me  embrace.      Somehow     la  to      inv  palm 

uta  woak  a-ai  wojmk  tcoin  tcutcukak  Sva  hapta  nyuit    hakTm    tcxJi-ik 

in      throw      alt       tbmw       tbc^n         exiuiilne       it  wan     sif^ht        Vvf        diHS^r^^able       sari 

kus     ku-ukuny  ra^iktak.     Woihya  stcoktak  ma-a  siikivfinyk.     Abu-tr, 

kind  of  good      '       sorrow.  Face  dirty  he»vd  rough.  Yes, 

konjtlkB  anvteofu  sir^aiktak  taktcTtk'  nyullt*     Piam  halitco  i&-dks<^ 

j;neHs  me  then  miicb  mlMt-ry       embmcer      thnught.  But  here         somelhing 

tamp    uobntc'  kii8  ku-uk  rsitiktaktc  amtcut  a-akatc  kokoiAa  si^iAa^ 

are  on     Tj«ing  held  kind  of     good  ^liJ^^ry  from  tears  down        trembled 

ihohotktc   wiTt(*a  t<:uwu^  va-akanfik  teu.     Kava  It   hapot   tcoi-ikam 

d^ML'ending        under  land  damp  place.        It  was^    tbl^     thing  claia 

inuntatcoi  kunta  ipux  muk  siHiaatk*  pars*!  woa  ku  Nasia  Hks  makaip 

my  plan         It  was       took        !&r  eajit         front  of  tlirow  kind  of  KaHia      old         woman 

magiclum 

Kdntak    hap    te^i  ikan   maintciTk    htik   wo!    Ht<rukam  taMwonyk  ap 


t  was  that 

siTpapak(r)  tcumfi-fi, 

slowly  covers. 

kopava    apim    olintc* 


yoy 


there 


hrild. 


giieKdng  that    toward  dark  sat  there 

Anva  hap  kaiitani    wumate    nyifik*     Ahu-u, 

'     '  '     ■         *      '  with  tult.  Vc», 

vapuka^    wupakiL      A-fip 

reud  artirtcittl  Api&elie 

liken  eats, 

A-fip  vat  koptik. 

Apaehe   hi>4iit       take. 


I  wa>i        that 

A-ap    kat 

Apaohe      bow 


li)lul 

s'iS,in 

nght 


A-£p 

ApttClMI 


O'O  kop  kaiktiirsontc  sittm  isiammaki;at. 

arrow   you  erufihc'cl  right  |>ut  back  on. 

u-ut    katc    s'ahama^ma    mo-omovitc    a-ahantc    hukat*:    huk    uki&hfi 

blood      with  beautiful  trlntigrU^  p*ihuing  with  that       hla  kiAbi 

sisuvinam  kuo(f)ursp*     A-ap  u-vtkatcj  H^ahamassma  ka*aka[  iS-ahanu(k) 

very  hard         more  welgbL       Apacte    blood  with         well  look  curve*!  painted 
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in  his  blood,  you  who  twist  the  hair  of  the  Apache  and  tie  your  ki&hS 
with  it."  Thus  I  addressed  her  and  she  gave  me  a  bundle  of  power 
which  I  grasped  under  my  arm  and  ran  with  it  to  my  home. 

I  thought  of  Vikarskam  and  prayed  for  his  aid.  When  I  finally 
reached  him  I  said,  ''Yes,  your  house  is  built  of  Apache  bows  and 
bound  with  their  arrows;  you  use  his  bowstrings  and  sinew  to  tie 
these  withes.  You  use  Apache  headdresses  and  moccasins  to  cover 
your  house.  Within  it  you  have  square  piles  of  Apache  hair.  At  the 
corners  of  the  piles  cigarettes  give  off  wreaths  of  smoke,  resembling 
white,  black,  glittering,  purple  and  yellow  blossoms."  Thus  I  spake 
and  he  gave  me  power  which  I  carried  away  beneath  my  arm. 

1  thought  of  South  Doctor  and  finally  prayed  to  him.  I  said  to  him, 
''  Yes,  you  who  can  make  the  Apache  bow  as  harmless  as  a  rainbow,  his 
arrows  like  the  white  tasseled  grass,  his  arrow  shafts  like  soft  down, 

ukiaha.     A-ap  kop  k5p  s'akrsp  imulutcotc  hukatc  sis  ia-amp  ipuphu. 

his  kifthA.       Apache  hair      you         left  make  run  with      very     right  tighten. 

S'ha-ap  anya  ikaitam  wumatc  nyiak  kota  hastco  sku-ukam   ak  sis 

Way  I  noise  with  talk       it  was       what  good  said  very 

kavitcim    nyhukrsp(i)   ttak  siskavitcim   hukrsk   am    tai-iwors.     Ap 

narrow  me  hugged  I  that       very  narrow        hugged       there  go  out  running.  There 

kuirsk  tcux  iahapunytco.     Ava  it  tam  kus  tcohokom  sikalktc  katc. 

stepped    bound      here  approach.         It  was  this  on     kind  of      darkness  round  lay. 

Ava     uta     s'ia-amp     uolintc    ku     vidarskam    makai.     Kdntak    hap 

It  was       in  right  being  held  kind  of       down  nest        magician.  I  was  that 

tcoi-ikam   supapaki   tcuma-S.      Anya   hap   kai-itam   wumatc   nyiak. 

class  slowly  correct.  I  that  loudo  with  talk. 

Ahu-u,  kopava  apim  olintc.     A-fip  kat  s'ia-am  sikikift.     A-ap  o-o  katc 

Yea,  you  mere     hold.        Apache  bow        right      bend  too       Apache  arrow     lay 

much. 

kaisipirsp.     A-ap    kia-a-^k    A-fip    tatakatc    sis    vinam    woj.      A-ap 

acrotebind.         Apache      bowstring      Apache         sinew  his       tighten       knot.       Apache 

vanam  A-ap  ta^rsakatc  simai-itcontc   kux.     Huk   u^ak  A-Sp  kops 

headdress  Apache        sandals  with  cover  stand.        That  in       Apache      hair 

tcotcopolimp  ia-aks.     Tcotcopoli:^  ap  tcotc  a-fivaptck(i)  tatantc  hutcu[ 

squarely  piles.  Made  comers    there  stands        cigarettes  knees  alone 

kodrsantc    ku    naniika    masma    uhiasitahim.       Statam    uhiasitahim 

smoking       kind  of     difTerent  colors  blossoms.  White  blossoms 

stcotckom      uhiasitahim      sunanafkim      uhiasitahim      supitumukim 

black  blossoms  glittering  blossoms  dirty 

uhiasitahim   s'oa-ama  uhiasitahim.     S'ha-ap    anyai  kaiitam   wumatc 

blossoms  yellow  blossoms.  Way  I  noise  with 

nyiak.     K5ta   hastco   sku-ukam   ak  siskavitcim   nyhukrsp(i)  kdntuk 

talk.  It  was        what  good  tell        very  narrow  me  hugged        .    I  was 

siskavitcim  hukrsk'  am  tai-iwonyflk  kaiirsp  inataki.     In  ku  Vakolo 

very  narrow        hugged      there  go  out  running       straddle         came.  In  kind  of      South 

Makai  kontak  hap  tcoi-ikam  supakak(i)  tcuma-ak  anya  hap  kai-itam 

Doctor        I  was        that  class  slowly  covered  I  that  loud 

wumatc   nyiak.     Ahu-u,    kopaAa   apim   oliny.     A-ap  kat   kopa  kus 

with  talk.  Yes,  you  there        hold.         Apache    bow       you    kind  of 

ku-uk  kiaha'^  wupakit.     A-ap  o-o  kopa  kus  stata  mo^atkam  wupakit. 

good     rainbow        liken.  Apache  arrow     you      kind  of  white         tassel  liken. 

A-ap  vat  kopa   kus   ku-uk   vik(i)  wupakit.     A-ap  ors  kopaprs  pit 

Apache  arrow-     you      kind  of     good  down  liken.  Apache  arrow-   you  make    mud 

shaft  head 


a  In  this  manner  or  in  this  wise,  what  was  said  or  how  the  voice  is  modulated. 
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hi8  arrowhead^;  like  thio  dry  mud,  his  arrow  poisan  like  water  fern 
upcm  the  pools,  his  hair  like  rain  cloud.-^." 

Thus  I  Hpake,  and  he  gave  me  power  which  1  graaped  under  my  ami 
and  journeyed  westward  with  four  nlnukenin^s  of  8peed.  The  home 
mu^ieiaii  pu'e  me  a  seat  of  honor.  The  c  icrarette  f^moked,  and  I  took 
it  and,  drawing  in  a  cloud  of  wmoke,  1  prayod  to  Old  Woman  Magician, 
saying,  '*  Yes,  you  make  the  Apaehe  ix»w  like  a  game  ring;  you  crush 
hin  arrow  shafts  and  make  headbands  of  them;  you  split  his  arrow 
forciihaftis,  color  them  with  Apache  blood  and  make  game  sticks  of 
them;  his  arrowhead?^  you  make  like  pottery  paddles;  you  make  a 
girdle  of  Aymche  hjiir."  Thus  T  *spake  and  he  gave  me  his  power, 
whieh  I  caught  under  my  arm  and  ran  home,  with  four  slackening.s  of 
speed.  The  home  magician  gave  me  a  seat  of  honor.  The  cigarette 
smoked,  and  I  took  it  and,  drawing  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  breathed  it 
forth  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy.     The  power  grew  and  shone  on 


kamaik  wopSklt. 

thtii  Hltun. 

A' lip   ktJ])    Uopa 


A-tlp  binatf^  kopaprs  kus  ku-uk  maniatha'f  wuplkJt. 
■iia-Am   vi'itcwoj   wupakU.     S  Im-ap  anval  kai-itam 

right  (?)  Iftcn.  Way  \  loud 

wumatc   nyi&k   kota  ha^teo  sku-rkam    ak    m8 kav It* im    nyhi*krsp{i) 
kdntak  siskavltcTiii  luikrsk  am  taiwonyilk  am  hotinyik  woi  ki  iknp 

I  waa  niirrow  liiigg^etl      Uioro*      Koout  mn-      lh«ru         west         towanl       four 

rsfira  ku  Aks  Makai  8upapak(!)  tcuma-ak  any  a  hap  kai-itam  wumate 

renew- kind      Old     MHg^iclan         utowiy  covered  \       Thftt        loud  ifitli 

nyifik.     Ahu-u,  kopora  aplm  oltnr.    A-dp  kat  j5'ia4m  haxoatc  ^  ia-ara 

'tJLlk,  Vi^»  yoii  there       holdf.        Apaehe  buw       rlK^t       mnki- a  rfti^      rifjht 

mulitcitakut'^  wupukiL     A-iip  o-o  kop  ki-!r*sonytc  i  koMwi  teii  sikikoat* 

runner  liken.  Apache  arrow  you  crush  hia  forehead      very  circle. 

below 

A-fip  vat  kop  taprsatc  A-ap   u-utkatc    paprsfi  iwupukante  s'ia-am 

Apacne  arrow    you  Bplit         Apache         blood  with  in       front  of  redden  right 

foreflhaft 

ka-amhairsakot  wupakit.     A-ap  ors     kopa     kus     ku-uk  ha-atakot 

a  game  like.  Apache  arrow  you  head    kind  of       good      instrument  used 

for  pottery  paddle 

wupakit.     A-ap   kop   kopa  s'ia-am   isikisa-a.     S'ha-ap  nyal   kai-iam 

liken.  Apache     hair        you  right        bark  girdle.  Way  I  loud 

wumatc     nyiak.       Kao^     uwu-uwue     kokokam     k6ta    pinyhoAitct 

with  talk.  It  was  facing  points  it  was       not  me  prevent 

siskavitcim  nyhukr8p(i)  kdntak  siskavitcim  hukrsk  am   tai-iwonyuk 

very  narrow  me  hugged  I  was  very  narrow         hugged      there    go  out  running 

am   wutcom   ki-ik  ap  rsarsk  makai  nata  tcumfik  hokit  an  takuta. 

there  to  four     there    renewals  magician     fire         covered        edges     there     release. 

Smakaitkam  a-atam  sivaksitk'  tam   tarsuwoa.     Avao)  makai  oatc*k' 

Expert  Magician       people      place  prepared     on  sitting.  It  was      magician  cigarette 

with  something 
spread  to  sit  on 

tantc   hutcu(   ko:jrsanyitc   kuk.      Kdntak   ap   sihaAak   am    nyapiltak 

knee         alone  smoking  stand.  I  was        there      inhale        there      my  enemy 

woi  siAostanflk   taihiwoa.      K5ta   am   kus   tatam   uteotcoahimuk   ap 

toward         puffed  sat.  It  was    there  kind  of    white  erected  there 
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and  on  until  it  slowly  disclosed  the  enemy.  The  Pima  magician 
desired  that  the  earth  move,  the  trees  take  on  their  leaves,  the  land 
be  softened  and  improved,  that  all  be  straightened  and  made  correct. 
The  place  was  one  where  food  was  increased  and  they  were  gathered 
about  it.  Their  springs  were  made  larger  and  they  were  gathered 
about  them.  Their  game  was  gathered  together.  Some  of  the  enemy 
were  in  the  west  and  they  said,  "We  know  that  harm  may  come  to 
us  if  we  go  to  that  place,  but  we  will  not  heed  our  own  misgivings." 
They  started  on  their  journey  and  camped  on  the  way.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  arose  and  continued,  reaching  their  friends'  camp  during  the 
day,  where  they  saluted  them.  In  the  distant  east  were  other  enemies 
who  heard  that  their  friends  were  gathering.  When  they  heard  of  it 
they  said,  "We  know  that  harm  may  come  of  it  if  we  go  to  that  place, 


supapak(i)  tcumS-ak  nyuaputa.     Tcuwu^  hokit  ap  sikaj  ihi  os  ap 

slowly  covered  me  enemy.  Land  edge     there  around  came  tree  there 

ku-ukam      shahaktcotk'      wutca     tcuwu^     maikatk'     s'aptahatcotk' 

stand  select  a  tree  with  under  land  softened  satisfied 

many  leaves 

rsulutcotk'    woitcotk'    ivantckuwoak    huk    tarn    ap    takta.       Avak 

straight  toward  jerked  that        on       there     release.  It  was 

hastco  kai-ikam  matcdm  sista'^nyim  katc  u-ulit  k6nt  huk   tarn   ap 

what    plants  with  seed  considered         very  wiae  lay       thought       I  was        on    there 

sihumap  ioi.     Rsarsanflkam  rsorsokia  tcum  sistatanvim  wutck'  u-ulit 

together     hola.  Springs  waters  then  very  wide  lay     he  thought 

kdnt    huk    tam    ap    sihumap    io[.      Hastco    fiimututam     matcdm 

I  was        that         on       there        together        hold.  What  walking  considered 

sistatanvim  aimulik  u-ulit  kdnt  huk  tam  ap  sihumap  ioT.     K6ta  am 

very  wide  haunts      thought    I  was     that       on     there     together       hold.       It  was  there 

tcdm  ka  hotinyik  takid  takam  kus  nias  sunySpflta.     xjmokikatc  ot 

then     here        west  toward      sitting   kind  of  kindly      appearance  His  dead  he 

me  enemy. 

pik   u-ulittamtc    am   tc5m    kaiak  pi-inakak  worsanyk   himfik  hupai 

like  he  thought        there     then         heard       impossible  arose  go      somewhere 

tcuwu:^  matcolitk'  tam  kursk  kSi.     Imasi  kot  worsanfiik  himiik  tataf 

land         considered         on  fall        sleep.         Next       he  arose  go  sun 

carefully  morning 

hupai  tcok  tciviak  skai-itamp  uimfl.     Ava  kamuk  sialiitk  ap  uolintc 

somewhere  there     arrive         very  loud  (?).  It  was     distant  east       there      being 

held 

kus  mas  sunyapilta.    ;|mokikatc  ot  pik  u-ulittamtc  am  tc5m  kaiak 

kind    friendly     appearance  His  dead       he    tike  it      he  thought       there    then       heard 

of  me  enemy. 

pi-inakak  worsanyik  himflk  hupai  tcuwu*^  matcolitk'  tam  kursk  kai. 

impossible  arose  go     somewhere     land  connidered  on  fall       sleep. 

carefully 

Imasi  k5t  worsanyik  himfik  tataf  hupai  tcok  tciviak  skai-itamp  uimfl. 

Next       he  aro«e  went        sun       some-     where      came  very  loud  (?). 

morning  where 

Avao-j   ku   tahakiho   koi-irsam   kutars  sisi(f)takatc  no-omovitc   pum 

It  was   kind  of    cochineal  dye  kind  of  sun        headdress  triangles  he 

rays 

&-ai    kak   sivantckuwomtc   hukatc   sisiamp   utcutcuhitc   katc.     Kota 

figured  that  jerked  with  right  it  covered  lay.         It  was 

uta    hux     isikuirsk     kuxiwoak     nyu    viapa     ku-uluka.      Tcuwu:jfl 

in       already  firmly  stepped  stand  me  boy  reared.  Land 

mututam,    o-ofik  ta-atam   uwupakitk'   nyunyik   tam  ap  uiwoak  ap 

running  birds  flying  liken  fly  on     there     alighted    there 
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but  we  must  go."  They  started  on  their  journey  and  camped  once 
before  arriving  and  saluting  their  friends.  They  took  aun's  rays  and 
painted  triangles  on  their  Idanket?^, 

While  this  w*us  happening  among  them  my  young  men  were  prepar- 
ing to  tight »  They  rushed  u(>on  them  like  flying  bird^  and  swept  them 
from  the  earth.  Starting  out  uixm  my  trail  I  reached  the  first  water, 
whence  I  sent  my  swiftest  young  inen  to  carry  the  mes,mge  of  victory 
to  the  old  people  at  home.  Before  the  Magician^s  door  the  earth  was 
swept,  and  there  my  young  men  and  women  danced  with  headdresses 
and  flowers  on  their  heads.  The  wind  arose  and,  cutting  off  these 
ornaments,  carried  them  to  the  sky  and  hung  them  there.  The  niin 
fell  upon  the  high  places,  the  clouds  enveloped  the  mountains,  tlie 
torrentii  descended  upon  the  springs  and  fell  upon  the  trees. 

Yon  may  think  this  over,  my  relatives.  The  taking  of  life  brings 
serious  thoughts  of  the  waste;  the  celebration  of  victory  may  hccome 
unpleasantly  riotous. 


ku-uk 

good 

ku-uk 

good 


nyu 

me 

nyu 

me 


piaatco  tatkitcotk    ap   sutapam   pvt.     Tait   nyn  vtklta  skoeA^^am 

iKitliiug  HT^tJe         tUere'       nmootb         lake.       That       tTiLB       me  tniil  h^iUowcd 

utcu    kontflk    altk'    am    ki-!kap    rsttrs.     Hokttkfi    rsotaki    tain    si 

)«ld  I  wui  after        tbcn^         four         renewnlfi,         Eil^e  water  on     very 

humapt  ol(d),     Amtcut  mamtcuk  am  t<!otcoaa  kus  stco-otcoiuitemakam 

one       taftlce.        Tbef*  from       gm?^         there      m&ud      kind  of  «wiflei!i 

nyu  vipiSpka.     Kdta  ki-ikap  rsarsk   mulifkai-T  kai-!tc   kulivi-ikam 

me  )mij.  It  Wii.^     four  times     rcn^walfl    <:tti»o  l-TiiiiiiLnt^       tiutlfy       old  miin  remain 

fiks  vi-ikam.     Ava  am   makai   kitcik   amuk   tcuwu^  tcoi-iste    katc- 

old  womtiu  TtamaJfi.    It  vvam   there  magirltui       door  there  l&nd  |K}W<lvrifil         lAy, 

Kutak  tarn    muniutak   tcitcivi    kus  ku-uk    nyu   viapaku-ulka    kus 

It  wfl.*?         on  rnn  phiy         Itlnd  of      good  mo  hoy  reart-d  kind  of 

tcuhyaka  wum   mawarsk  tarn   mumutak  tcitcivi.     Kus 

daugnter         with    clasping  hands     on  run  play-         Kind  of 

viapaku-ulka   kus  ku-uk  paihiwoatc  sijtat   kus  ku-uk 

boy  reared         kind  of     good  tail  touch     kind  of     good 

nyu    tcunhyaka    kus    ku-uk  ta:>rsak(i)  ukoa   wutca    kikoatk'    wum 

me  daughter         kind  of      good  foam       ner  forehead  under  crown  with 

mawarsk  tarn  mumutak  tcitcivi.    Kdtak  huwuikatc  am  sivanyukumiak 

clasp  hands     on  run  play.  It  was  his  wind       there  oroken 

tamatcim  parsa  pia-atcokam  an  haha:^rs.     Amtcut  ko-okoewa  si-isiAa^^ 

spy  near  by         nothing  there      sticks.  There  from  down  flames 

ihohotk'  kuvipkam  sisiatcotcokam  tcutcuwu:^  tco-otcovitk'   tam  am 

descended        surviving        powerful  magicians 

kokokoa.        Amtcut      ko-okoewa 

touches.  There  from  down 

sisiatcotcokam  tata-ak  kokok    ap 

powerful  magicians     mountains       peaks     there 

si-isiAat  ihohotk'   kuvipkam  sisiatcotcokam    rsarsanflkam   rsorsok(i) 

flames        descended         surviving         powerful  magicians  springs  waters 

vufutcim     tam     kokokoa.       Amtcut    ko-okoewa    si-isiAa:j     ihohotk 

laying  on  touched.  There  from  down  flames  descended 

kuvipkam  sisiatcotcokam  o-os   kokok   ap   rsarsai-iwa.     S'ha-ap   hap 

surviving         powerful  matfician       trees  tops       there  hang.  Way 

humsa  ulitk'   tatcoa   nanilka  tcoi-ikam  inyi-imik(i)  kotc  humo 

you  think  plan  different  sorts  my  relatives         we  now 

pa^^ma  tata  huk  pa)  rsaika  natc  apahapta  kaihakim  kaitc. 

lazy       make  that    bad       slave       way  right  noise  said. 


lands 

hills 

on     there 

si-isiAa-j 

ihohotk' 

kuvipkam 

surv  ving 

flames 

descended 

rsarsai-iwa. 

Amtcut 

ko-okoewa 

hang. 

There  from 

down 

that 

hap 

that 


FIRST  NIGHT  ON   THE   WARPATH,  FIRST   SPEECH 

We  have  come  thus  far,  my  brothers.  We  have  already  laid  our 
plans.  With  ma^c  power  the  trail  is  made  easy,  bordered  with 
flowers,  grass,  and  trees.  The  enemy  saw  the  apparent  bounty  of 
nature  and  assembled,  laughing,  to  gather  the  seeds  and  plants.  It 
was  the  power  of  the  distant  magician  which  made  the  enemy  enjoy 
his  fancied  prosperity.  In  the  center  of  our  council  ground  the  fire 
burned  and,  lighting  a  cigarette,  I  puffed  smoke  toward  the  east. 
Slowly  a  vision  arose  before  me,  a  white  cane  before  a  whitish  house. 
I  grasped  the  cane  and  thrust  it  into  the  corner  of  the  house  and  there 
came  forth  a  kind  of  white  water.  Afterward  there  came  forth  a  kind 
of  white  dragon  flies,  which  circled  about  four  times  before  they  sank. 
In  the  south  stood  a  blue  house  with  a  blue  cane  before  it.     Thrusting 

lat  tfiva  tcutcka  nanflk&  tcoi-ikam  nyi-Imik(i).    Huk(i)  attavai  natak 

Here    we  came  various        classes  my  relatives.  Already       we         finished 

hai-itcot  aka.     Huk(i)  isivakitk'  tcu.     Konta  im  sia-lik  taki6  kus  tatam 

something    tell.        Already  planned  trail  placed.         I  was     in     east  direction    kind  of  shining 

hiasitk'  am  nyu  Aakita  hokit  am  takita.     Kota  am   nyu  Aakita  Sitk 

artificial     there    my         trail         edge     there    dropped.       I  was     there     my         trail       after 
flower 

ku  nanflka  masma  uhiasitahimflk  ap  katcTm  tcuwu-ju  supapaki  tcumS-a. 

kind  different        appearance  like  a  wave       there    laying  land  slowly  cover, 

of  flowers  came 

Kot    ap    katcim    tcuwirju    kunanfika    masma    hifi.     Ap   kukam   os 

That    there      laying  land  kind  of  various    full-blown  flowers.    There    standing  tree 

kinds 

kunananka  tcoi-ikam  hia.     Kota  am  tcum  nyui  kuny  apdtak  hastco 

various  classes       full-blown    flowers.      I  was    there     then         see        my        enemy         what 

sku-ukam  u[(d)itk' am  uta  tcorsal  ihuhumihd.^     Kaot  muk  mamakai 

good  thought      there    in       slowly  he  laughed.  It  was       far        magicians 

tadrsa  pamfitaktc'  s'ha-apai  utcoktc'.     Ava  im   tcuwc^  s'utafitcotc' 

placed  unite  correct  result.  It  was     in      landmark  center 

kutan:)am  hStai  tunata  katc.     Huk  woi  am  kukuk  oatck(i)  tantc  hutcui 

kind  of  white    stone     our  fire      lay.         That  toward  there  standing    cigarette       knee      itself 

ko^rsantc  kuk  kontak  ap  sihavSk  am  sia-alik  woi  si-iphuewoa.     Kota 

smokes        stand      I  was     there     inhale     there       east       toward         exhale.  I  was 

am  kuH  tatam  utcotcoahimflk  sialik  supapak(i)  tcumS-a.     Ava  apa  kuk 

there  kind  of  white  stand  east  slowly  cover.  It  was  there  stand 

kutan-jam  va-akitcuk  parsa  ap  kux  kutSn'^am  tciaikot.     Kontak  ipflk 

whitiHh  house  oefore  there  stand        whitish  cane.  I  was        grasp 

hukatc  ap  itcojk'  ap  sitcoa-akat.     Kota  ap  nyuiapS  kus  tfita  r8otak(]0. 

with    there    made    there  stick.  I  was  there  came  out  kind  of  white  water, 

corner 

Huk  aitk'  ap  nyuiapa  kus  tata  vaktcutcu:jhapi.     Am  ki-ikh&  si-iskat 

That     after   there  came  out    kind  of  white         dragon  flies.  There  four  times    around 

hihimuk  am  koavit  tcotcp(i).     Im  katcim  takid   kus  tatk(i)  va-aki  kux 

going       there     down  sink.  In       laying   direction  kind  of     blue         house     stand 


a  A  "half  laugh;  more  than  a  smile  and  less  than  a  hearty  laugh." 
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the  cane   into  a  corner  there  came  oat  a  blue  water  and  then  blue 

(Inigoti  llie^,  which  flew  ubout  four  tinit^s  and  then  went  baek.  In  the 
west  stood  a  black  house  with  a  bhiek  cane  before  it.  This  I  thrnst 
into  a  corner  and  there  came  fortfi  a  black  water  followed  by  black 
dnijfun  flies,  which  flew  around  four  times  and  then  wank  down.  In 
the  north  -stoiKl  a  yellow  hou^e  with  a  yellow  cane  before  it,  which  I 
twik  and  thriis^t  into  the  corner.  There  eame  forth  yellow  wat<*r  fol- 
lowed by  yellow  dragon  flie,^,  which  circled  about  four  times  and  then 
sank  down. 

On  the  mountain  tops  waa  a  yellow  spider  magician,  upon  whom  I 
called  for  help,  lie  went  to  the  eoemy,  darkened  their  heartii,  tied 
their  hands  and  their  bows,  and  made  them  grow  weak  ^s  women. 
Then  he  pU(*hed  us  on  to  destroy  the  enemy,     Wvi  rushed  upon  the 


t<*Trk  parslt  ftp  ktrx  kus  tutk(!)   tcifilkot.*  Kontak  iprk  hukatc  ap 

til  from  HtAiid  kind  oi      blue  eano.  ]  wa!4         ^fcuip  witli     there 

itcolk  ap  sitcoa-akat.     Kota  ap  nyuiapa  krs  tatk{i}  rsotak'  kuk  aitk 


mud (3   therti 
comer 


ttli,'k. 


I  whi^  tlif^TL'-   (!aiu«  out  kind  itt     blue 


water       thiit      after 


ap  nyuiapa  kun  tatk(!)  vaktoutcuihfip<!) 

tbcre  i?jime  out  kind  ol     blue  i^ru^ju  lllefl, 

am  koavit  tcotep(i) 

Ihk^n-    doT»Tt  fiink. 


Am  ki'!kha  si-lskfll  hibimflk 

There  four  tim^^H    around         R'otni^ 

Im  hominy ik  takici  kus   tcok  ya-aki  kL?k  teuk 

Iij        finn*Pt      dln^t  tlim  kind  of  black      (lous^     ^tiiiidi>      tn 


pftr.sfi^Sp  kux  kui^  tcok  tcialkoL 

front  of  tliero  sitandf  kiurl  of  black  catie. 


Kontak  iprk  hijkate  ap  it<*ojk'  ap 

1  was  grasp         with      there    made  there 


(iiteoa-akat.    Kotaap  nypiflpa  kus  tcotck'  i-sotak'  kuk  aitk'  ap  riyuifipii 

■tJi'k.  I  was  there  cami*  uut  kSud  of     btark         water       that     after  there  enujeout 

kvn  kotck"^  vaktcutetr^hapi.     Am  kifkha  si-i^kSl  hihimfik   am  koavit 

kind  nT  tt  Link  ilm^^juiL  I]  ii'^.  Tin 'It'     four  ttniefl  around  going  tbt-re   dowti 

tcotcp(i).     Im  naniik(i)  ait  takid  kus  oam  va-aki  kux  tcuk  parsa-ap 

sink.  In        north         field  direction  kind  of  yellow     house     stands  front 

kux  kus  oam  tciaikot.     Kontak  ipuk  hukatc  ap  itcolk'  ap  sitcoa-akat. 

stands  kind  of  yellow      cane.  I  was       grasp       with      there    made    there  stick. 

^       corner 

Kota  ap  nyuiapa  kus  oa-am  rsotak'  kuk  fiitk    ap  nyuiSpa  kus  oa-am 

I  was  there  came  out   kind  of  yellow        water         that     after    there    came  out  kind  of  yellow 

vaktcutcu)hap(i).     Am  ki-ikha  si-iskal  hihimfik  am  koavit  tcotck(i). 

dragon  flies.  There  four  times     around  going        there     down  sink. 

Avak  atuk  ap  uolintc'  kus  oam  t&kiitat  makai.     Kontak  hap  tcoi-ikam 

It  was     near  there  being  held  kind  of  yellow   spider     magician.  I  was        that       class  of 

mamfitcuk  ap  imilkrsarsoa  tap  sinyhai-ikui-itam  utatk'  amtcut  ki-ikha 

guess         there  address       cry         he  friendly  felt  from      four  times 

skawo[  tahiwoak  ap  supapak(i)  tcuma-a  kuny  a-apfita.     Hux  ipimaska 

crouch  set  there       slowly  cover  my       enemies.        Already  not  visible 

ipiitatc  kakhai  wopotk'  nanavitc  kakhai  wopotk'  kat  kiattatc  kakhai 

his  soul  crossed  tied  his  hands       cro.ssed  tied  bow        string  crossed 

wopotk'  ataprs  hastco  pat  Aupatk  ap  woa.     Huk  aitk'  inyoihai  kont 

fled         he  made       what       Dad         like       there  throw.       That      after     me  push        I  was 

huk  aitk'  ita-ak  ap  kursk  ap  pia-ateo  tatkitcotk'   ap  sutapam  pui. 

that      after     jumped  there      fall       there     nothing  wrestle         there       smooth         take. 

An  wukatc  katcim  nanuka  tcoi-itekatc  si-inasik  supapak  kaAojkatk' 

About   around         laying         various  belongings  gathered  siowiy  grouped 
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Apaches  and  killed  them  without  difficulty.  With  gladness  in  my 
heart  I  gathered  the  evidences  of  my  victory  and  turned  toward  home. 
You  may  think  this  over,  my  relatives.  The  taking  of  life  brings 
serious  thoughts  of  the  waste;  the  celebration  of  victory  may  become 
unpleasantly  riotous. 

Euk  opam  ha-ahakiny{^woak  nytcuwu'^uka  tam  oa-apa.     Huk  hukatc 
ke  homeward         face  turned  my  land  on      brougnt.  That        with 

am  simai-irsk  tcuk  nytcuwu:^uka.     S'ha-ap  hap  humsa  ulitk'  tatcoa 

there      covered  placed  my  land.  That  way      that        you        thought  desired 

kotc  humo  hap  padma  tatanfik  pat  rsaika  natc;  apahapta  kai-ihakim 

we       now       that       lazy  made         oad       slave         way  right  *  noise 

kai-itc. 

said. 


FIKST    NIGHT   ON   THE  WARPATH,  BECOIflD    BFKKCH 

We  haveoofiie  thui4  far,  my  brotherm*  I  jjmyed  to  the  Ocmn,  to  the 
distant  Magicians,  and  to  Down  Roll''  to  gnuit  nio  power*  Sun  ex* 
tended  his  power  to  me  as  a  descending  tniil  along  whieh  the  various 
villaf^es  gathered  with  greetings  to  each  other.  A  gray  headdress 
waf*  placed  npon  uie.  A  bhiL>  haze  enveloped  and  eoncealed  me  a^  in  a 
garment;  in  this  I  wa;^  borne  along. 

I  called  upon  Yellow  Raven,  who  came  gladly  to  my  aid.  Four  times 
he  with  erackling  gashed  the  land,  I>rawing  blood  from  the  enemy 
he  j^prinkled  it  in  drops  wimn  the  land. 

On  the  mountain  top  was  Yellow  Spider  ^lagician  upoo  whom  I 


lat   tava   tc-utcka    mm  A  kit    tcoi-Ikam     nyi-im!k(r).     Konya    vmprs 

Herv       we  fame  vurioUf!  flo-'wes  my  rt^lativt-*.  1  MTiis  there 

matat-itc  uta  kopai  katc  muk  vavanyfm  imitc  rsoak.     Muk  mamakai 

lyitiK 

tadrsa  pamAtak  imite  rsoakp     Vik  Ia|(d)  Makai  imitc  rs^oak.     T5\a 

placed  unite  my  cry.  iJowti        lioU      MK^i^.^ian      my  I'n'.  ll  w'ag 

ku    \n-itckut  itcUTsatk'  uAaklta   skopAii^^am  itcu.     Kotuk  filtk'    am 

kind  of        dee;  ftseend  hb  trull  down  plaoed.       Bv  then      after      tfjere 

uiatcuk  tcuwu^i mututamfik  gkai-itamp  uim,*    Paitcp'  liatcrk  o-ofik 

jiir4Hj|ii'4l  l.'iTn'i  niTititn^  hnni  fiiHtiilnK,        KufMht        urcitipcil        l.iinljj 

ta-atamuk'  skai-itamp  uim.     Am  paitcp  uiatcuk  tcuwu^a  mututamuk 

flying  loud  naming.    There    further      grouped  land  running 

skai-itamp  uim.     Paitcp'  uiatcuk  o-ofik  ta-atamAk'  skai-itamp  uim. 

loud  naming.       Further        grouped       birds  flying  loud  naming. 

Vatai-ip     uptcursatck'   kus    kamak(i)     usiAuta    ihodonyitk   hukatc 

They  were  rising  kind  of  gray  head  dress         bring  down  with 

sikopai  puny  ate.     Vatai-ip  uptcursatck' kus  tcutak(i)  ukamhaiAakita 

facedownmyself  put  around  They  were  rising  kind  of       blue  hazy 

throw  neck. 

ihodonyitk   uta  pimaska  myolinuk   inyA  pupuhi.     Ava  it  tam    kus 

bring  down  in        invisible  me  held  me  carry.  It  was  this     top  kind  of 

oam  haAanta  kontak  hap  tcoi-ikam  mamAtcuk  ap  imuk  rsarsoa  kotap 

yellow  raven  magic    I  was       that        sort  of  guess  there  naming        cry  it  was 

sinyhai-ikui-itam    utatk'     ki-ikha    am     uta      sikakafk     ihodonykuk 

ne  me  friendly  felt  four   times    there        in  crackling  bring  down 

tcuwu!^  an    katcim    kakhai   sikuofdrs.     Humatckam  ap  aimututam 

land        about       laying  crossed  gashed.  People  there         moving 

huk    ipimaska     u-u:^    itcursutctk'     hahatai    tatu^am     s'ahamasAma 

that  invisible  blood  bring  up  stones  setting  fine  appearance 

isipanymat.     Huk  atAk'  ap  uolintc  kus  oam  takAtat  makai.     Kontak 

fall  in  drops.  That    side  of  there      he  stays  kind  of  Yellow  Spider       Magician.        I  was 


a  Living  in  the  ruin  at  Tempe. 

ft  Imitc,  past  tense;  uim,  present.    Both  convey  the  meaning  of  addressing  by  naming  speaker's 
relationship  and  person  addressed. 
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called  for  help.  He  went  to  the  enemy,  darkened  their  hearts,  tied 
their  hands  and  their  bows,  made  them  grow  weak  as  women.  Then 
he  pushed  us  on  to  destroy  the  enemy.  We  rushed  upon  the  Apaches 
and  killed  them  without  difficulty.  With  gladness  in  my  heart  I 
gathered  the  evidences  of  my  victory  and  turned  toward  home.  There 
I  left  my  firebrands,  and  I  left  my  knife  that  the  enemy  should  know 
that  destruction  was  impending.  The  sharp  stone  was  left  there  with 
which  to  cut  his  hair.  The  land  thundered,  the  darkness  trembled, 
the  mountain  roared,  the  trees  waved;  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  remain 
under  such  conditions.  One  of  the  enemy  came  running  to  that  place. 
He  slept  a  part  of  the  night;  but  at  length  fled  in  terror  with  a  light  to 
seek  a  hiding  place  in  the  rocks. 

In  the  evening  Blue  Bird  sang,  because  he  was  glad.  Shaking  his 
feathers  he  transformed  the  land  into  a  habitable  world  again,  as 
smooth  as  the  moss  under  the  bushes.  In  the  evening  Yellow  Bird  in 
the  gladness  of  his  heart  sang,  shaking  his  yellow  feathers.^    Mountain 

hap    tcoi-ikam   mamiicuk  ap     imflk    rsarsoa    tap    sinyhai-ikui-itam 

tba(  sort  of  guena  there    naming         cry  be  me  friendly 

utatk'   amtcut  ki-ikhS  skaAoi  tahiwoak  ap  supapak(i)  tcumS-fi  kuny 

felt  from         four  times    crouch  set  there         slowly  arrive  my 

&-apiita.     Hul  ipimaskS   iputatc   kakhai    wopotk'    n&n&vltc    kakhai 

enemy.       Already      invisible  soul  croased  tied  hands  his         crossed 

wopotk  kat  kiatiitatc  kakhai  wopotk'   ataprs  hastco  pat  Aup&tk  ap 

tied  bow       string         crossed  tied  he  made        what       bad  Iflce       there 

woa.     Huk    aitk'    inyoihai    kont    huk    Sitk'    ita-ak    ap   kursk   ap 

throw.       That       after  me  push         I  was       that        after  fly         there       fall       there 

pia-atco  tatkitcotk    ap  sutapam  pui.     An    wukatc    katcim    nanflkS 

nothing  wrestle        there       clean  catch.    About       around  laying        different 

tcoi-itckato  si-inasik  supapak  kaAoikatk'  puk  opam  ha-ahak  inyuwoa. 

occupations        gathered         slowly  grouped  catch       turn  face  me  home. 

Huk  tam   ap   takutax   n3^u  kotck(i)  vi-itak,   tafkoan  smo-okuk  tarn 

That      top    there         release        my         brand  remaining,       flint  sharp  on 

ap  takdtak   hukatcuk  ukikiat  ho^^aAakihak  ak  hap  tco.     Hukateuk 

there      release  with  abandoned  disturb  told    that    made.  With 

ukop  hixiAfinhak  ak  hap  tcok  huk  tam  ap   takilta.     Kotak  hukatciik 

hair       cut  roughly       told   thai    made    that      on      there      release.  It  was  with  it 

tcuwu;  am   uta  sipuputk'    utcu.     Stcohokmom    am     uta    sikikifk 

land        there     in  roar  lay.  Darkness  there        in  tremble 

utcu.     Tata-ak   tcotcim   am    vts    sirsarsafk   utcotcoa    o-os    tcotcim 

lay.  Mountains       stand         there      in  echoed  stands  trees       standing 

am  uta  simokuofk   utcoteoa-akuk  tam   pita  hodontam  utco.     Kota 

there     in  waved  somebody  placed  in       on        not     camping  place    make.         It  was 

a  standing  position 

humaka  vi  ikam   nyuapflta  hupaitcut  mutate  huk  tam  kursk  t<mm 

one  remaining       me  enemy        wherefrom        running      that       on  fall  then 

karsk  hu-us   tcohok   uta   pi-inakak   kotk'   hastcoi-ikam    kaAa[k'   ap 

sleep  night  part  of    night  in       can  not  stand        fire  what  sort  of  hollow      there 

itcum  vakiamhi.     Kota  hodoniik  huAatcot  makai  s'hux  utatk'  kox. 

he  enter.  It  was       evening  Blue  Bird    Magician       glad         filled  sing. 

Ku8  tcuhutak(i)  uwapa  ikik(i).     Kotak  hukatcuk  tcuwui  s'ahamasma 

Kind  of        blue  his  feathers     shake.  It  was  with  it  land  fine  appearance 


a  The  yellow  flowers  that  color  the  mountains. 
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tucked  these  feathers  under  hit*  belt  to  improve  hU  appearance.  In 
the  evening  glad  Mocking  Bird"  sang  and  shook  his  white  feathers 
which  made  white  the  earth/^ 

You  may  think  thit?  over,  my  relatives.  The  taking  of  life  bringB 
serious  thoughts  of  the  waste;  the  celebration  of  rictory  may  become 
unpleasantly  riotous. 


maniathatk'   trtt^u.     Kota  hodonflk  vatcokok  makai  ahvx  utatk*  kox 

vijitLT  pliiiit:^         liiy*  ItWH*       uvenlng        Yelkiwiwh      Magician       glml         ftU  nirig 

ktrHoa-ani  uwaplikikL     Kotak  huxatcuk  tata-ak  tcotcini  s  ahanmsma 

kliirl  iii  yellow  his  fentli^^i^  Rlipik^,        U  wiut        wlUi  It        mauDtiiin       staTid         l^ni;  apfieiuranc'e 

s'oa-am    hihifumpatakiltc  tcotc.     Kota  hodonuk  rsok    makai   s'hux 

yellow  nn?k  unci  or  siand.       It  wws        ovunliig   Mockitii^  Blt^  MHgiirian    glud 

utatk' kox  ki:8    l«ta  uwfipil  ikik!.     Kotak  huxatcflk  tcuwu:^  wnskS 

tuXt       fdng      kiml  oi  white  hL^  fontht'i^  ahdke,        tt  \vh»  with  It 

tfinatk'  L  tcu.     S'ha-ap  hap  humsfi  v  litk'  tatcoa  kotc 

wt>lte        lay.  Way      tluiT        you      thought      dewlff       way 

tdtauflk  pat  rstlika  natc  apahilpta  kaihakim  kai-itc, 

ttiodfl       bad    nhivo        vvny  prtiper  ijoIhs  set^ 


lAUd  nil  ovtT 

humij  hap  [m^ma 

now      that        ln:3r^' 


o  Puoplcp 


A  With  ■unflhlne. 


THE  WARPATH,    FIRST   SPEECH 

We  have  come  thus  far,  my  brothers.  I  went  from  village  to  village, 
telling  you  to  be  ready.  You  came  to  our  village  and  ate  our  humble 
fare  and  drank  from  our  ollas.  As  the  blue  shadows  of  evening  began 
to  fall  we  gathered  in  a  circle  and  neglected  our  usual  duties.  The 
next  day  at  nightfall  we  again  gathered  and  repeated  the  ceremonies 
of  the  first  evening. 

To-night  our  medicine-man  shall  render  the  darkness  yellow  and 
gray,  so  that  we  ma}-  become  invisible  to  our  enemies.  He  examines 
his  equipment,  his  shield  and  club,  his  sandal  strings  and  the  netting 
of  his  gourd  canteen  are  tightened,  his  headdress  is  moistened  and 
shaped,  his  black  paint  is  renewed  that  he  may  be  properly  painted 

lat'  tava  tcutcka  nan{ika  tcoi-ikam  nyimiki.     S'ha-ap  ant,  hums. 

Here    place  we  various  classes  relatives.  That  I,         yes, 

itfita,  OS  nyu  moluna  wusk  ap  iwoetahi  ka-am  smatc'  ait  himiik  am 

do      tree     me        broken         all       there    distribute       there        know     after     going     there 

utcuma-&k  himuk  am  utcuma-a.     Kota  hupaitcut  mu:)utam  nyimiki 

arrive  going      there        arrive.  It  was      where  from         running  relatives 

atavai   tcivia.       Avaprskam    katc    huk    hastcony   pat    hohoki    katc 

had  came.  He  was  lay        that         what  my         l)ad         food  lay 

ukukosit.      Rsotaki   nyu  vasipitc   ip   uvavinvit.     Kota   imasi,   kota 

he  eats.  Water  me  take         with    he  quenctied.        It  was    morning,    it  was 

itany  ipum  hutculuwa  kus  tcutaki  nyho^inyik  kus  tcutaki  nyhakoata 

now        you  slide  kind  of      blue  me  evening    kind  of      blue  me  ring 

kontak  hap  tcoi-ikam  takutak'  huk   uta  am  s'iSm  vakitk'  tarsuwa. 

with  that     tha\         sort  of  release         that         in    there      right        enter  placed. 

Kota   imasi   kota    itany   ipiim    hutculuwa    kus   tcutaki    nyho^inyik 

It  was    morning   it  was       now"         you  slide  kind  of       blue  evening 

kus    tcutaki  nyhaxoata  kontak  hap  tcoi-ikam  takutak'  huk  uta  am 

kind  of       blue  me  ring  with  it       that         sort  of  release       that       in    there 

s'iam  vakitk'  tarsuwa.     Kota-ama  pi-ipuk  nyunya  konta  iworsanyik 

right        enter  placed.  It  was  the  in  breathfess      silent        I  was  arose 

tcuwu)   tciakasik  sikuirsk   kukiwa.     Kota  ama   makai   tcokaki   ikui 

land  rock  shelter        stepped  stood.  It  was  then      magician     darkness       fell 

uhokit     an  oama    uhokit    an  m'ata"  tak'  si-ivantckuwak'  hukatc  sis 

ride  by  side  there  yellow    side  by  side  there     ashy        that  jerk  with       very 

ia-dmp  mai-irsk   tcu.     Anya   huk   wukatc    am    taktc'   amhunyuwtl. 

good  covered       placed.       I  was       that        around       there      sitting  preparing. 

Nyu     kaAat     masit     ors     rsapatk'     nyu    wuntahim.      Nvu     kaikia 

Me  shield         renew        stick  short  me  together.  lie  sandal 

sivinukutcot  nyu  vaka  sisfivinam  pihiwuk.     Nyu  sivuta  sihiavtck' 

strings  tighten        me      gourd        tightening         envelope.  Me      headdress        soften 

woehya  nytcokolitc    ap    uta    ip    sintatak,    huk    wukatc    amfltaktc' 

face  me  black  paint    there       in      with        spread,  that         around  sitting 

n  A  guttural  expulsion  of  breath  follows  m\ 
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for  the  last  jouTney  if  he  should  take  it.  He  extends  hm  hands  toward 
thci  four  cardinal  points  that  he  may  foretell  the  result  of  the  expedi- 
tion. We  went  into  the  enemy's  country  and  our  scout  saw  the  ani- 
maU  runnhig,  which  the  Apaches  have  started,  and  ho  trails  them  until 
h e  c o in es  u  (K* n  the  A  p nch es  w ii  rin  i  1 1 g  thmu .so  I  v cs  rIk) u t  1 1 1 e i  r  fi  re , 

The  scout  upon  the  back  tmil  report?*  no  enemy  in  sight.  The  scout 
in  the  direction  of  the  cnem>%  the  scout  at  the  west,  and  the  scout  at 
the  noith  report  and  again  return  to  their  pjsts.  From  the  south  the 
animals  come  and  1  hiive  wondered  what  ii^  happening  there.  All  is 
>^ I  lent  in  that  quarter;  the  laud,  the  mountain,  the  bea^t^,  the  trees 
are  quiet. 

The  scout  from  the  north  reports  that  he  has  discovered  an  old  man 
and  a  young  one.  The  scout  said,  ^*I  went  out  and  took  my  stand  in 
an  advantageous  position  where  I  could  see  in  ail  directions.     From 


hait<;ok  nialik  kMihyani.     Kotit   siu-allk  taki6  tcut  kursk  avaipung 

Bimu'thinK       liiiilrn.  '  U  was  ^aal         ilirei^tlnn     from  mil  he  wiLS 

akit.     Tni  kursotak(r)  worsutak  takid  tcut  hastco  ^^nSkam  ukaktlta 

U4Utig,       hi       much  water  urljftn       dlnxition    from      what  QAiry  lEmitig 

bmAk   iteutcitk  in   pum   iaAa*     Ahu-ckrs,  a  pa   katc  apaltc    nyiate 

l^t>lD|^         iyteenclcd      ho  re    thetu       fUL  Yes,  thore      lay  after         lo<.>kifjg 

nyui-Itanilk     ap     ilithivai     omamasitam     ^i'ha-apiva!     utcoktcinuk 

saw  there     filter  fullow        nppeftra  aw}  din-  that  manner  he  luode 

riipidlv 

tcol-itckat*!  p'any  avai-ikaite  mokiak'te'  kul  katc  pony  hokatclt.     tm 
rstiftcotk'  ta-uk  in   kur-sk  avai-ipi'ny  akIt.     Tin   kii    vak   worsiitak 

EtfiLlf^htcEUHl        ll>'         111         kU  be  rot;       "       told,         Itt    kltuluf    trail       ttppfttrecl 

takf6     tcut  ta-ak  !ni  kurnk  fiv^ai  ipuny  akit.     Ahu  ukrs,  apa  katc  ap 

rliri.*eliiMi      Troijj       fly         Hi         fit  I!  lii?  ua*     '       tuld,  Ye^,  tht^rf    hi>    there 

ait(t  nyiate  nyui-itank  ap  aithivai  umamasitam  sha-apavaT  utcoktcinuk 

after    looking         seeing  lliere       after  appear  that  manner  he  does 

tcoMtckatc  pany   avai-ikaitc   mokiaktc'    kulkatc   puny   hokatc.     Tm 

property  I  manner  tell  sitting  big  lay  me         warming.         In 

ho^in3^ik  takio    tcut  ta-ak  im  kursk  avai  ipuny  akit.     Im   ku   Pa-ak 

west        direction     from         fly       in         fall  he  me"      told.  In    kind  of    Eagle 

kars  taki6  tcut  ta-ak  im  kursk  avai-ipuny  akit.     Ahu-ukrs,  apa  katc 

nest    direction  from       fly         in      fall  he  me       "    told.  Yes,  there      lay 

ap     aitc  nyiate   nyui-itank     ap    aithivai     umamasitam       s'haapavai 

there    after     looking        '     seeing  there       follow      appear  and  disappear,  that  way 

moving  rapialy 

utcoktcinflk  tcoi-itckatc  pa-any    avai-ikaitc  mokiaktc   kulkatc   puny 

he  does  property  I  told  sitting  big  lay  me 

hokatcit.     Im  ku  rsotaki  worsutak  takid  tcut  ta-ak  im  kursk  avai 

warming.  In  kind  of    water  origin        direction    from         fly         in  fall  he 

ipuny  akit,  pany  avai-ikaitc  kos  has  utco.     Tcuwu;  tatalim   katc    os 

me   "      told,         I  said  how    what     do.  Land        stationary       lay      tree 

tatalim  kux  ta-ata-ak  tatalim  tcotc  hastco  vapakam  tatalim  a-aimulik. 

stationary,   stand    mountain    stationary    stand       what  with  hair    stationary      undisturbed. 

Ahu-ukrs,  hap    a-atcok'tc'    kahim  hiap  kukiwahai  s'ha-akok  iuwoan 

Yes,  there  stay  direction  stand  turn  and  look  some  one 

pavai  i  utcoktcink  tcoi-itckatc  pany  avai-ikaitc  mokiaktc  kulkatc  puny 

manner  he  stays         belongings  lay         I  said  sitting  big  lay         me 

hokatcit.     Im  ku    Pa-ak  kars    takid  tcut  ta-ak  im  kursk  avai  ipuny 

warming.  In  kind  of    Eagle      nest     direction    from       fly  In       fall  he  mc 
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the  west  something  told  me  that  there  were  an  Apache  and  his  nephew 
there  who  killed  some  game  and  carried  it  home,  to  return  at  once  for 
more."  ''Yes,"  I  said,  "Mike  foolish  children,  they  wish  to  die  with 
their  daughters,  sons,  and  valuable  property."  From  the  east  a  scout 
came  to  tell  me  that  in  the  brules  the  tracks  of  the  Apaches  show 
plainl}'.  ''Yes,  like  foolish  children,  they  wish  to  die  with  their 
daughters,  sons,  and  valuable  possessions." 

Now  a  man  with  the  strength  and  agility  of  the  wildcat  crept  upon 
them  from  that  side.  And  one  with  the  sinuous  silence  of  the  gra}' 
snake  glided  upon  them  from  the  other  side.  Another  crept  up 
behind  the  shelter  of  the  trees.  Render  yourselves  invisible  upon  the 
gray  earth!  Crawl  through  the  arroyos,  advance  slowly.  I  select  a 
patient  aide,  telling  him  what  he  shall  do.     He  called  loudly  to  another 


akit.    Ahu-ukrs,  hapa-atcoktc'  kahim  hiap  kukiwahai  s'ha-akok  iuwoan 

told.  Yes,  there  stay  direction    stand  turn        and  look     some  one 

pavai    utcoktcinfik  tcoi-itckatc  pa-an}^   avai  ikaitc  mokiaktc  kulkatc 

manner  he  stays  belonf^ing^  lay  I  said  sitting  big  lay 

puny  hokatcit.      Aik  wusk  ap  kakaitcitk'  humiap  uolunan  kony  am 

me '      warming.  Now         all       there         notify  gather  crowd         *     I       there 

iworsunyhi  hai-itc*ova   am  tcotan  p  an}"  avai  ikaitc  mokiaktc  kulkatc 

arose  something  understand         I  manner  sitting  big  lay 

pun}^  hokatcit.     Kotava  vaha  wusk  ap  kakaitc  kotavai  i  humiap    uoi. 

me       warming.  It  was         true  all     there     notify       there  were      gather        crowd. 

Konta  iworsanyik  tcuwu^  tciakasik  sikuirsk  kuki wa.     Im  hotinyik  woi 

1  was  arose  land        rock  shelter       stej>pcd       stand.  In         sunset     toward 

s'hovitam  mawak  sialik  woi  s'hovitam  mawak  rsulitcotk  s'hovitam  mawa. 

selfish        reach  for       east    toward     selfish         reach  for       straight  selfish       reach  for. 

Kota  im  ho;inyik  takio  t(*ut  ta  ak  im  kursk  avai-ipuny  akit.     A-ap  huk 

It  was   in       sunset     direction  from        fiy      in       fall  he  me  told.         Apacne  that 

utcotco;  wumuk  umoa-a  humo  im  imat  kakha  atai  imat.     Ahuhu  a-al  va 

her  nephew       with  game         now       in    carry      twice      they  c^irry.  Yes,       children 

na;a  uki    apst     oa-apaim  uovitak  suAumam  ualitak  suAumam  sku-uk 

crazy  his    house  there       fetch  daughter  cojix  his  son  coax  good 

hastco  utcoi-itak  sUAumam.     Im  sialik   takio  tcut  ta-ak  im  kursk  avai-i 

what       his  things  coax.  In       east      direction  from      fly       in        fall  he 

puny   akit.       In     kus    vapaik    tamuk     vapak    moi-ipa-atoa    hastco 

me "        told.  In       kind         brul6  top  trails  many  appeare<l  what 

puihyamkotatc  sAutcitckamaip  umasit.     Ahuhu,  a-alAa  nata  uki    apst 

gathered  places  fresh  appears.  Yes,         children  crazy  his  house  there 

oa-apaim  uof itak  suAumam  ualitak  suAumam  sku-uk  hastc*o  ut€oi-itak 

bring       his  daughter         coax  his  son  coax  g(M)d         what  things 

suAumam.     Kota-ama   humaka   vi-ikam    nyu   viapaku-uluka   ta-ama 

coax.  It  was  then  one        remainder      me  son  then 

kuofha  stcoviatkam  tcok(ut).     Humaka  hatai  ma-atcotk'  kaipanyim. 

wildcat  sly  assume  fi&sh.  One  stone  head  came  crawling. 

Ata-ama  humaka  vi-ikam  nyu  viapaku-uluka  ta-ama  shamaki  vamat 

And  then  one  remainder     me  son  then       gray  snake      assume 

tcokut.     Humaka   osukatc  ma-atcotk'  kaipanyim.     Ata-ama  humaka 

flesh.  One  tree  his  head         came  crawling.         And  then  one 

vi-ikam  n}^'  viapaku-uluka  ta-ama  skamaki  tcuwu;  tcokfit.     Humaka 

remaining     me  son  and  then         gray  ground    assume  flesh.         One 

vi-irsany  ma-atcotk'  kaipan3am.     Kdnyak  aitc  ipkukhim.    Awao^  sist<5o 

small  arroyo     head    came  crawling.  "  I  was      after  advancing  slowly.       It  was  very 
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to  aocompam-  him  to  sm  what  i^hall  liapt>en.  He?  reached  a  gap  in 
the  niountaiu  and  peeped  tbroug^h.  Calling  to  bk  companion  he  told 
hiiri  to  look  and  mv  what  is  before  them.  There  they  saw  a  fire  built 
by  a  Htuiiip  anil  an  old  Apache  ii-ackin^  booe^,  A  lajy  wa,s  shouting 
and  a  girl  was  iuughing.  When  he  heard  this  he  sent  his  companion 
to  tell  us  (o  hide  and  remaiti  hiddcju  iuit.il  he  ^vo  the  call  of  the  road 
runner.  We  heard  the  messenger  coming  and  thought  it  was  the 
Apiiches,  so  that  we  caught  up  our  belongings.  Our  leader  suid  that 
i<onje  of  our  friends  must  have  shown  themselves,  which  would  c^iui^c 
the  Ap4iche,s  t^>  take  the  alarm  and  to  depart.  As  we  listened  the  sun 
went  down  and  the  messenger  arrived.     He  told  us  to  hide  and  our 


papkikam  nyimiki  kontak  mamtitcuk  am  kulk  tlAa  uwum kam  akit. 

[Jiilii^iit         tnj"  rt'lflllveM       I  was  gn«^iiK  thert)  appolut    and    his  ('ompaniou      tak} . 

Aik  rsasikot*'  vaphai  haf-ftco  va-amtctan  p'ata  kai-itam  teutcu,     Atava 

niirry       then  wc-  niu      ^^motbins:  uuiLi^n^tiiiijfl        ho         loiid  t-aI^,  1'lit-ri 

vaha  vapk  toa-akate  rsa-a[k'  am  spa'apak(i)  ikoat<!itk  UAumkam  akit. 

tru^^       run      uiouuLulti  like      hi.4g&p    thefn         hUyvdy  p^ivps^i        ]iJj^  (.vntpfmiitM     Uth\. 

Afk  miaki-iolln  kony  am  inyteu  Aullthi  hailco  va-anitetiin  pata  kaitam 
tctrtcu.     Tava  vahd  niiak  i-k>i{t)*     Ta-am  i'iteUAU[itk'  tcum  nyi1  kota 

sihM.  ThHt       true       hero       hold.  And    then    Lie    ruJ^i^d         there        't^w     thi^n 

humaka  orsSn  ap  atavai  inai,     11  uk  uiak    a-ap    kuH  ?^'ap  kaitam  a -a 

fitly  fiUuiijj  UiePe      buJU        fliX*.  ThjU  hi        A[jat'Ue      nld       right        wiUiifl     Ixuici 

r??Anv    sku-uk  viap^i  sap  kailtam     rsftva|      hinuk'   sku*Lik  tci  hya 

luimndTig       gcMid  Ixjy        right       *iounii       BduH  caiidition      shunt  (fcxjcl  girl* 

a  ap  kai'itam  r.sava|   tcutclak,  kotaam   tcum  kayak    UAumkam    akit, 

fight       !<>iind         Adult  eMuditlon  laugh,       llieii  there       beiCrd        hi^  ctMujuinioo        tuUL 

Kamai    opauj     kuksimhai    hrpait    iniik{i)  t^u-nkhi    akitank     hupai 
hastcoi-ikam   kaAa(k'    ap    itcom    u-ustan.     Kony    hapa    tcoi-ikahim 

Homewhere  hollow      there        try  hid.  I  here  was  like 

hiwukatc     pitcimithai    tcuwu^    tcumihiakhai     hu-us     tcohok     uta 

around  lay  going  around  earth  covered  little  dark  in 

hastcoi-kam  kavapk  ap  haprs  itcom  humu  kakan.     Kotava  vaha  opam 

what    kind  hollow    there    will  you  look.  He  then    true  homeward 

kuksimuk  woitcok  tcorsai  tcovinyhim.     Kota  katho  nyu    wukatcuk 

fall  at       intervals  straight  slowly       chortling.  Then       there         me  behind 

hastco  pat  koa-aki  tatuku  varsai  tatuku. 

what       Dad     firewood      wrestle       grass         wrestle. 

Rsam   piatcu-ilk  hai  itco    kai-iham    na-aks   hupai va   utcuki    hukt 

Silent  nothing        something  listen  might  \vhere         showed         our 

imik(i)  tuwoi  tcorsai  tcovinyhim  p'atakai-itam  teutcu.     KotaAavahS 

relatives        to  us        slowly  chortle  not  loud       kept  saying.  Then         true 

rsam  piatcu-ilk  hai-itco  kai-iham  kotak  tataf  vaprs  kam  tcdm  kuvitp 

silent        nothing        something        listen  that         sun  westwa'rd  glance 

kotak  uta  vai-i  tcivia.     Haspk'  umakitan  nanuka  nyimik(i)  na-anysapa 

then       in       here      came.        Undecided  told  various         relatives        I  guess  right 

tcivia.     Kotrs  hapa   tcoi-ikaihimhai    hupai  hastcoi-ikam  kavalik    ap 

came.        Perhaps       we  in  same  condition         where  what  kind  hollow      there 

itc5m    tu-ustan   p'ata    kai-itam    tcutcu.      Kava    vaha     hastcoi-ikam 

try  hide  not  loud  kept  saying.       It  was        true  what  kind 

kava|ik  ap  isiatuvintc  tai-ihim.     Ka-am  hap   tcoi-ikahimtc'  worsanyik 

hollow    there        retreat  sitting.  There      there  was  in  that  condition        arose' 

wukatc  pitcimitahimuk  tcoi-ikam  nyunarsunahimuk  hu-ustcohok  uta 

around  going  around  kind  examine  in  the  night         into 
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scout  would  come  for  us  during  the  night.  We  went  and  concealed 
ourselves  in  a  cave.  The  scout  came  for  us  and  we  mistook  him  for 
the  Apaches  and  wrestled  with  the  grass  and  stones  in  our  efforts  to 
conceal  ourselves.  Our  leader  said  we  must  be  quiet  and  listen,  for  it 
was  our  friend  that  was  coming.  He  said  he  came  carefully  so  as  not 
to  give  the  alarm,  but  that  there  were  no  rocks  or  trees  about  the  camp 
of  the  Apache,  so  the  medicine- men  must  cause  darkness  with  a  yellow 
and  gray  edge  that  will  render  the  warriors  invisible. 

The  medicine-man  threw  his  spell  upon  the  enemy  and  they  slept. 
The  Apache  dreamed,  and  when  he  awakened  he  thought  it  was  true 
that  his  younger  brother  and  his  uncles  had  been  killed.  Again  he 
dreamed,  and  when  he  awakened  he  thought,  "Did  I  eat  food  that  I 
never  saw  ?  Did  I  drink  water  that  I  never  saw  ?  Things  that  I  never 
saw  have  I  used  for  clothing?"  When  he  thought  of  these  things  he 
was  frightened  and  tried  to  hide  himself. 

I  sent  the  men  with  shield  and  club  in  two  parties  in  the  east  and 
west  direction  to  meet  at  the  camp  of  the  Apaches.  Some  went  straight 
with  me.     There,  gathered  about  a  stump,  are  the  Apaches.     When 


tuwoe  rsamonyim.     Kota  katho  nyu  wukatciik  hastco  pat  koa-ak(i) 

us  making  noise.         It  wa.s     behind      me       at  that  place        what         bad      firewood 

tatukil    varsai    tatukil.     Rsam    piatcu-flk   hai-itco    kai-iham    na-aks 

wrestle  gnats  wrestle.  Silent  nothing     said  Homething       listen  might 

hupaiAa    utcuki    hukt    imik(I)    tuwoe    rsamonyim    p'ata     kai-itam 

Mrhere  showed  our         relatives     us  straight     making  noise  not  loud 

tcutcu.     Kotava  vaha   rsam    piatcu-uk   hai-itco   kai-iham  kotak  uta 

kept  saying.       It  was        true        silent         nothing       said  something     listen  that  in 

vai    t(3ivia.      Ilaspk  umakitan    nanuka    nyimik(i)  na-amysapa  tcivia. 

here       came.       Undecided  told  various  relatives  guess  right  came. 

Pia-ava    wukatc    hatai   ta   pia-ava    wukatc  os   ku-uk  p'ata  kai-itam 

Not  good         around         stone  sitting  not       good  around  tree       stand         not  loud 

tcutcu.      Kota-ama   makai    tcokak(i)  ikui,  uhokit   an   oama    uhokit 

kept  saying.         And  the  magician       darkness         fall,    side  by  side  there  yellow  side  by  side 

an  niata.     Kotak  ivantc(u)kovak  hukatc  sisiamp  mairsk  tcu.     Kotak 

there   ashy.  That  jerked       with  very  right       covered      placed.  That 

Uta. am  kurs  karsk  am  pa^atp  utcutckihim.     Hu-us  tcohok  uta  am 

in    there      fall         sleep    there    perhaps    of  himself  dreampt.         Some  night         in    there 

bad 

inyiak     hap     utatam     rsat    utco     tava     hukiai     puikun     siu-uhilki 

waked         that       felt  himself      how  do  it  was       long  ago       catch  him      older  brother 

nydrsupitc     huntata      nvhaki      vat      hik      tcivia.     Krpiny     nyuita 

younger  brother       mother's  miher*s       I  guess       he  came.  Nothing*  "seen 

younger  brother  younger  brother 

humatckam  vant  hik    rsakit   ai-imu.     Kupiny  nyuita  hastco  hohoki 

people  guess    got  in     among       going.  Notliing        "seen  what  food 

vant  hik  ho.     Kupiny  nyuita  rsotak(i)  vasip(i)  vant  hik  i.     Kupiny 

guess  ate.  Notning         seen  water  take  guess       drink.  Nothing 

nyuita     hastco     tcoi  itak     vant     hik     t*;oi-it't\         Hap     ata-atatk' 

seen  what  property  guess  own.  That  he  thought 

amahavapk'  mok    katc.     Awao:^  kaof(w)k  takakam  kdnt  am    uta   taf 

there  then  died         lay.  It  was  hard  roote<l  1        there       in      split 

tapanuk    sia-alik    takio  pitciniitk'   hotinyik    taki5    pit<'imitk'   s'iiimp 

in  half  east         direction     go  around  sunset        direction    carry  around         right 

unam.      Kontak    hastco    pat   wum    rsulitcut   ita.      Apai-i   humaka 

meet.  I  was  what         oad       with       straightened    jump.       Up  there  one 
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our  men  heurd  of  tbi^  frDtn  a  messenger  they  sprang  upon  the  enemy. 
We  killed  one  who  slipped  upon  the  gntiji*  and  fell  down  hill  mid 
anotluM*  who  stumbled  upon  a  branch.  We  cleaned  up  *^Terything 
iilioiit  the  Apacht^  camp.  ADimals  and  birdis  alone  remained  to  prey 
upon  the  dead. 

I  turned  back  and  my  trail  was  downward,  1  reached  home  after 
6lackenin|r  sp<.'ed  four  times.  When  at  the  lirst  drinking  place  I  sent 
four  of  my  sons  to  give  notice  of  our  approach.  They  told  the  old 
men  and  the  old  women  at  the  village^  and  they  rose  and  cleaned  their 
face?*  and  brushed  their  hair  smooth.  Then  I  came  bringing  the  evi- 
dences of  my  vii*tor3".  My  land  rejoiced  with  me  and  the  mountain 
iloiuied  itn  headdreii^,  the  tree^  took  on  gladness.  We  not!  tied  our 
n?ljitives  to  the  east,  west,  and  south,  that  we  might  rejoice  togt^ther. 

Yon  may  think  this  over,  my  relatives.  The  taking  of  life  brings 
j^erions  tlioughts  of  the  waste;  the  celebration  of  victory  may  become 
u  n  p  leai^an  tly  r i  otoiii^ . 

or!f*An    ap   pata    kai-it^m    tctrfecr.     Kontak    aitk     ita-ak    ap    kursk 

ntunip     Uit'fi'      not  loud  ke|it  MiyltiK.  I  wuk         ^altt'r         )i3tu|)(.-d     put  a^nitijitf'wt 

ap  pia-atco    tatukltcotk'    ap    sutapam    pui.     Kao}    Lkmiykak'    i^tco 

tli«n'       ni>tU1»i!r  wriest  I  e  there       smiKith         €&tcl).      IL  wiiii      hta  mouth  with    ^xp«ri 

moa-atkunit^''  ap     ki-irsk     ap      itcuAaim*      Kaoi     uhotckatc     sUx» 

kUlJrjK  tht^Tf^  t>it(?  there  rlrng.  It  wtiA       hi<i  nailA  wllh      <^x[ien 

moa-atkamtc    ap  liokrsk'an  itcuAaim.     An  wukatc   katchn    nanuka 

ItUlltiK  gn%np         Xh^ev  iirti$.  ThefL-       ground        Iftvitiiir  ViiricitJs 

teoi-!t<*0)  katc    sinasik  »L<papak  kaAoj(d)  katk   ptku  opam  ha-ahok 

IMiwiUirtKl^rourii]  lay       gut  beared        slowly  grttyp  tc»ok    Uomewsrd       i&c-s 

inyuwa*     Kota    it  nyu  wakTta   skoiwa;am   utcu,     Kontak  altk'     ap 

*     I,  Thftt      tKt«j    mt         trtiii  Mf^'tip  inrllnn*       plarfcl.  1  wo.:*  iiftcT     tlifpe 

ki-ikap  rsars.     Kao:^  rsotakiu  nyi-ikottc'    kanyarsan    pukukrsa  kont 

four       renewals.      It  was  water       drfnking  place  near  by  fall  I  was 

huk  uta   am    kursk    am   i.     Kao:^    kus    tcootcoa-atcmakam    hunyu 

that      in      there        fall       there  drink.    It  was    kind  of  swiftest  my 

vipiapka  kont    hamam  tcuk   am    hatcotcoa-a.     Kota   ki-ikap    rsarsk 

youths       I  was  had  found    there         appointed.  That  four  renewals 

mulifkai  ikai-itc  kuli  vi-ikam   aks    vi-ikam.     Kota    kat    si-itatakrsk 

center        running  to     old     remainder   female    remainder.        That      there  put  hands 

ivamik  uwoihia  mawoak  kamiutakoa  uhakvatfitak  uta  mawoak  kam 

arose  his  face  touch  rub  off  his  mistletoe    like    head  in       put  hand      brush 

kaniutap   ka.     Konyak   fiitck'   kus   s'aptahatkam    nyu  moa-a   oa-ate 

smooth.  I  was  after       kind  of       good  feelings  me       killing       holding 

antavai-1    oa*apa.     Huk    hukate    am    simai-irsk    tcuk   nytcuwu^uka 

then  brought.        That  with        there         covered  placed  my  land 

nytata-aka      isisisAutate      os    nyu     ku-ursa     isitaktcotk     isikok(i). 

my  mountain        very  headdress         tree       my  planted  grasp  put  on  top. 

Hotinyik     taki6     takam     tuimik(i)     kaitanuk     sumatchait    imutan 

Sunset  direction       sitting       our  relatives  notify  inform  address 

katc*im     taki5    takam  tuirark(i)  kaitanuk  sumatchait  imutan  sia-alik 

laying       direction      sitting     our  relatives         notify  inform  address  east 

taki5      takam      tuimik(i)     kaitanuk     sumatchait     inultan.      S'ha-ap 

direction      sitting  our  relatives  notify  inform  address.  That  way 

hapuk   humsa    ulitk   tatcoa    kotc   humo    hap    patmatatan    huk    pat 

that  you  think       desires         for  now         that  lazy  make  that       Nad 

rsaika  natc  apabapta  kaihakim  kai-itc. 

slave       guess      on  which  noise  said. 


THE   WARPATH,  SECOND   SPEECH 

We  have  come  thus  far,  my  brothers.  The  land  about  us  is  truly 
our  own.  On  my  way  hither  I  have  slackened  speed  but  four  times. 
The  trail  led  to  the  white  reed,  with  which  I  made  four  passes  down- 
ward, but  there  were  four  layers  of  earth  and  I  could  not  reach  them 
all.  1  made  four  passes  upward,  but  there  were  four  layers  of  sky 
and  I  could  not  reach  them  all.  I  stood  in  the  center  of  the  world  and 
looked  about  me.  To  the  westward  extended  the  black  trail  as  far  as 
the  base  of  the  black  reed.  I  made  four  passes  downward  and  four 
passes  upward  as  before.     Again  I  returned  and  stood  in  the  middle  of 

la-ataAa  tcu-utcka   nanflka    tcoi-ikam    nyi-imik(i).       Kavaot    n3'U 

We  have  come  various  classes  relatives.  It  was  me 

tcuwutfika  kontak   kuirsk   im  kukiAak  im   aai  nyunhfik  tcum  nyui. 

land  that  stepped  on    in        stood  in       looking  around       then        saw. 

Im   sialTk   woi   kus  toa   han(y)  tcukrsantalik    katc    kont  huk  aitk' 

In        east     toward  kind  of  white     my  drawn  line  lay  I         that     after 

am   ki-ik  p'tcukak    ap  tcu-uma-ak  tcum   nyuik  ap  rs&nt    ap  kuk 

there     four  coming        there  covered  then  saw       there    base       there  stand 

kus    toaha  vapk\     Eont  ap    rs&nt    ap    mawoak    im    koavit    itakid 

kind  of     white     reed.  I  was     there      base     there        reach  in  down         strip 

kalt    tcuwu^    ki-Ik    ap     utam    katc     kak    am     pia-is     kontak    am 

this  land  four     there  on  top  of        lay  this     there     not  rich         I  was       there 

another 

pihukaitcotk'   am  tcux   itakid   kait  tamkatclm  ki-!k  ap    utam    katc 

mistaken  there    bound       strip        this        above  laying       four    there  on  top  of     lay 

another 

kak  am   pia-is   kontak   am  pihukaitcotk'  am  opam     hap  intcok  im 

this    there   not  rich         I  was      there  mistaken  there  homeward    that      went  as      in 

before 

tcuwu^  s'utaf  kukiwoa.     Am   a-ai   nyunhdk   tcum  nyuik  im  hojinyik 

land         center        stand.  There  look         in  various        then  saw      in  west 

directions 

woi      kus    tcok    nyu    tcokrsantallk      katc.      Kont     huk     aitk     am 

toward   kind  of    black        my  drawn  line  lay.  I  was  that       after     there 

ki-ik    p'tcukak    ap    tcu-uma-ak    tcum    nyuik    ap     rsSnt     ap     kuk 

four  going  there   there  covered  then  saw         there       base       there      stand 

kus     tcok  vapk'.     Kont    ap   rssLnt    ap    mawoak    im   koavit    itakid 

kind  of    black       reed.  I  was       there    base       there  reach  in       down  strip 

kiut    tcuwu;     ki-ik    ap    utam    katc    kak    am     pia-is     kontak    am 

this  land  four       there  on  top  of     lay         this      there     not  rich    .      I  was       there 

another 

pihukaitcotk'    am    tcuxitakio  kait  tamkatcim   ki-ik  ap  utam    katc 

mistaken  there       bound  strip         this       above  laying        four    there  on  top  of       lay 

another 

kak    am    pia-is    kontak    am    pihukaitcotk'    am    opam     hap    intcok 

this     there    not  rich         I  was       there  mistaken  there  homeward    that       went  as 

before 

im    tcuwu^      s'utaf     kukiwoa.     Am     a-ai     nyunhak     tcum     nyuik 

in  land  center  stand.  There       in  various  directions       then  saw 

looking 
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the  earth.  Looking^  about  me  I  saw  in  the  south "  the  Sea  god,  to  whom 
I  loudly  cried  for  pswiftiioss,  dreams,  vidoiis,  magie  tow  and  arrows, 
immunity  from  eold,  thirst,  and  hunger,  and  accui'acy  of  aim.  Tho.se 
favors  he  gave  me  tied  in  a  bundle  and  I  bore  them  away  to  my  houjc, 
In  the  north  were  the  four  living  streams*  stretching  in  a  lirje,  behind 
which  Kat  the  Apache  magician-  His  camp  tire  shone  out  upon  a  red- 
di**h  reed,  which  I  went  and  easily  pulled  out,  though  I  thought  I  could 
not  With  thiJ^reed  I  scattered  the  tire,  destroyed  his  food  aud  water- 
I  did  thi^  because  1  feared  him,  yet  when  1  had  finished  I  was  not  mih- 
tied.  I  returned  to  my  home  and  stood  in  the  center  of  the  land. 
Again  I  looked  around  me  and  saw  in  the  heavens  Talking  Tree. 


avarsan    hut    v&ta    katc    kont    huk    woT    iahap    nyu     tcotcohimflk 

ibcrt!  then       tlmt        Laid         lay       1  vrnji        thflt      townn]      hQTv  luc  ociming' 

ap  siTpapak(i)  temrmS-S.     Any  a -am  sisk  ai-itam  imutc  rsoak.     Kota 

Ibfre       slowly  covered,  iVfts  vt^ry         luud        aildjfiSN       erv.  Thl* 

pJnyr  hov!tc  kr  nanfika  tcoi-Ikam  ukuofkrtalik  sku-uk  teu-uti-ik(l) 

not  lat^  uDtft'lflHta    kind  (»!  iniiioua  thiTi^^B  Ui«  qtrcii^rth  g<H>d  ^tj-enmij 

tflnallm  hajtco  nyuita,     y'apflkam  kat  kia-atkam  sulu  ta-atam  vapk 

vlidble     !»Jiii(!thlng     %sa.w»  Good  Ijow  tutriiij^  RtriLk''hc  fly  Te^d 

ti*oi'Tta.     HuoAastiilik    kostalik    piohoklstalik    tcoatcmatalik    suliwl 

thirst  of  Aim 

tftlTk,     Hakia  katdm   naukoaa  tcoi-itcik   pTnyuhoviteitk    siskavitcim 

Miihj^         Iftj'tiig         vrtiioiiP        oorupHUoiLs  tmjitilfljjli  vtry  (mrrow 

Jirntakl!).     Kontak  aii^kavltcim  tak  o|>am  ha-ahak  in^^u  woa.     Kalm 

ht:*ld.  I  was  T^Ty  iiairow      bold      homo  £&ce  mk      iownrd.       In  tbls 

wtiid  ili  reft  Ion 

nanftk(i)  fiit  wol  ku   vipukam   rsorsok{J)  ki-lk  apmfiitam    wuai  ft** 

iHjrfh         fltslrt  tfjwurd  kind  of  remninderfl         wiiters  four  ?i*i5c*»«ivL*  stay 

konyak    kakhai    am     Hikukshuu.      Kainot     wukatc     katciimtc    huk 

J  wiia  fiL^rop^        ihoTC  fnUing'.  [n  Thi"        antuoil  Itiy  s-my  rhflt 

wukatciik  makai  am  ta.     Ha- as  siAftt  muhutam  nata.     An  wukatcik 

around  about  magician  there  sitting.     Large     flames  light  fire.       About        around 

stcohokmom   sitanattc'   katc,   huk   hokit    am    am   katcik'   s'wukiom 

darkness  nhone  lay         that        edge      there    there       staid  reddish 

rsotakitc'    huk    utca    am    ku-uk    huk    kus     swukiom    vapk.     Am 

water  that  in  there      stand         that      kind  of        reddish  reed.       There 

pihupai     miacut     hastcokatc     tatcoi  itcim    tcoi-ik.     Kontak     huk(i) 

nowhere  near  something  powerless 

sispathak       ulitk      huk     imulivitahimk 

very  determined   thought        that  dodging  toward  I 

puk  antaprskam  hop(u).     Antak   hukatc 

grasp  I  did  pulled  out.  Then  with 

sikantat.     SkaAakam  hastco  hohokitc  ap  iawoitc. 

directions  Cloying  what  plenty  of    there     thrown 

scattered.  food  away. 

rsotaki  vasipitc  ap  sivasipowite 

water     take  a  drink  there  empty.  Then     there      "make  that  resemble 

in  a  cup  for  some  one 
who  is  absent 

tatcoa,     kaowo; 

plan,  it  was 

sVtaf   kukivoak 

center  stand 


condition. 


I  was  that 

antcum 

there  I 

makai    nata  am    a-ai 

magician      fire     there     both 

Kus  vavinyikam 

Kind  of       quenching 


antaprssuputam 

feared 

huk 

that 


Antak  am  (p)rstcum   hukaiitcotk 


pihukai-i.      Kont 

not  that.  I  was 

am    a-ai    nvunhak 

there     l>oth       directions 
looking 


opam 

homeward 

tcum 

then 


hapintcok    im 

just  as  before        in 

nyuT.     Ava    ittamatcim 

saw.  It  was         this  above 


tCUWLl 

land 


"Vata  Katc. 


bVipdkam. 
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Branches  extended  in  the  four  directions;  that  toward  the  west  held 
the  black  wind,  which  came  down  upon  me  and,  taking  me  by  the  hair 
in  his  grasp,  carried  me  to  the  margin  of  the  earth  where  he  left  me. 
This  he  did  to  render  me  hardy  and  brave.  The  branch  toward  the 
south  bore  the  hurricane,  which  grasped  and  bore  me  to  the  edge  of 
the  world.  He  did  this  that  I  might  become  brave.  The  east  branch 
bore  the  white  wind,  which  came  slowly  down  and  grasped  my  head 
and  swung  me  to  the  margin  of  the  earth.  He  did  this  that  I  might 
become  brave.  The  straight  branch  bore  the  licking  wind,  which 
grasped,  swung,  and  slowly  carried  me  to  the  edge  of  the  earth.  This 
he  did  to  inure  me  to  hardship.  Now  I  thought  that  all  was  done,  but 
it  was  not. 

I  returned  to  my  home  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  land.     lx)ok- 
ing  about  1  again  saw  above  me  Talking  Tree,  bearing  on  its  western 

parsa  kuk  hunyi&ktam  os.     Am  a-ai  s'nanalitc  kuk.     Tm  hotinyik 

near       tnat         kind  talking       tree.      There    both       directions       8tand.         In  sun^wt 

unaer  branches 

woi  imaniahaktc   huk   tarn   am   kuk  kus   tcok    huoAui(d).     Amtcut 

toward  branch  that        on      there   stand  kind  of   black  wind.  There  from 

a-akrsp  ihodonyik  iany  ma-atam  nyu  rsak  tamatcim  parsfi  ki-ik  ap 

down  went  down       here       overhead        me     grasp  above       near  below  four  there 

sinyuvitotk'  amtcut  supapak(i)  inyu  hodontahimilk  tcuwui  hohokit  ap 

me  swing  therefrom         slowly  me  down  land  edges     there 

a-ai  sinyu  kukioliktc.    Avapihaskam  haitco  tathfik  nyuaktc  ap  nyu  tco. 

both       me         fix  at  edges.  It  was  nothing        what         feel  me  told    there  me      do. 

directions 

Ava  im  katck'woi  imamahaktc' huk  tarn  am  kuk  huk  kusiofhuwui(d). 

It     wa.s  in  ocean  toward  branch  that     top    there  stand  that  kind  of   bitter  wind. 

Amtcut  a-akrsp  ihodonyik  iany  ma-Stam  nyu  rsak  tamatcim   parsa 

Therefrom         down  went  down       here         head  top        me       grasp  sky  near 

ki-ikap  sinyu  vitotk'  am  tcut  supapak(i)  imyu  hodontahimilk  tcuwu; 

four  times       m*e         swing     there    from       Kiowly  me  lowered  land 

hohokit  ap  a-ai  sinyu  kukioliktc.     Ava  pihaskam  haitco  tathak  nyu 

edges       there  both        m'e  standing.  It  was        nothing         thing         feel  me 

directions 

aktc'  ap.nyu  tco.     Im  sialik  woi  imaniahaktc'  huk  tam  am  kuk  huk 

told    there   me      do.  In       east   toward  branch  that       on      there  stand    that 

kus  toahuwuld.    Amtcut  a-akrsp  ihodonyik  iany  ma-atam  nyu  rsak 

kind  of   white  wind.  Therefrom        down  went  down        here       head  top        me      grasp 

tamatcim  parsa     ki-ikap     sinyu     vitotk'     amtcut     supapaki     inyu 

sky  near        four  times  me  swing  from  slowly  me 

hodontahimuk  tcuwu^  hohokit  ap  a-ai  sinyu  kukioliktc'.    Ava  pihaskam 

lowered  land  edges  there  both      me  stand.  It  was      nothing 

directions 

haitco  tathak  nyu  aktc'  ap  nyutco.     Suld  kukam  tam  am   kuk     ku 

thing  feel  me        told    there     me  do.        Straight  standing      on     there  stand  kind  of 

vinvoni  huwuld.     Amtcut  a-akrsp  ihodonyik  iany  ma-atam  nyu  rsak 

lici^ing         wind.  Therefrom       down  lowerecl         here       head  top        me      grasp 

tamatcim    parsS    ki-ikap     sinyu     vitotk'    amtcut    supapak(i)    inyu 

sky  near       four  times  me  swing  from  slowly  me 

hodontahimuk    tcuwu;    hohokit     ap    a-ai    sinyu     kukioliktc'.     Ava 

lowered  land  edges  there    bi>th  me  stand.  It  was 

directions 

pihaskam  haitco  tatiiak  nyu  aktc'  ap   nyu   tco.     Hap   atavainytco. 

nothing         thing  feel  me         told     there     me        do.         There       finished  tests. 
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branch  the  black  lightning.  This  came  in  a  thunderboU,  which  split 
the  earth  Hiid  made  a  furrow  toward  the  north  as  far  at?  the  Apai'hes. 
This  caused  the  s|>int  of  our  youth  to  i)e  i^tren^^thened.  In  a  vision  tho 
location  of  the  enemy  wm  disclotsed.  The  wouth  branch  bore  the  blue 
liglitiiing,  which  descended  to  split  the  trees  in  all  direetions,  reader ing 
visible  our  enemie^s-  In  the  ea^t  the  white  lightning  descended  tu  split 
and  scatter  the  mountain  in  all  directions^  rendering  vi.sible  the  enemy. 
The  straight  sti^ni  bore  the  bhie  lightning,  which  descended  in  a  bolt, 
splitting  the  ^ky  in  two  parts  and  disclosing  the  plan  of  the  Apaehes. 
After  receiving  these  powers  I  was  pushed  toward  the  enenxy,  I 
rushed  upon  the  Apaches  and  killed  them  without  difficulty.     With 


Kontak  aniLTrsptccm  hukai-ltcotk'  t'tcoa  kao|  pihukali.     Koiit  opam 

[  ivutfl  thi^rt' tli(;u         that  tbing  (or  Lhkt)  dt^tr^s    It  wo.^         not  ttiat.  !.  WHJt       bomv- 

vvnfd 

hapinytco.     Im  tcuwipj  s  utaf  kuklwoak  urn  aai  nyunhfik  tcum  nyuL 

JtiAt  as  l>i>ft)re.         In         land  center  stand  th^re  both      "^loolLlnK         then         saw. 

(lirft'tlMiH 

Konta  tamatclni  woi  in  y ink  tcum  myui-     Ava  it  tamatclm  parstt  kuk 

t  WB*  Nky         to\Tard     tcrfjk         tht^n         h*w.         Itw*!*  this  sky  tjesr      stand 

huk  kv  myiaktam  ostc  am  a-ai  rtunilntlldt^*'  kuk.     Im  ho|]ny!k  woi 

Unil  kitid  of      talking  trou  thvTrv    bnth  brancht^  stand.         In  tuui^'t    toH'ard 

Enaldk'  apta  ku^  took  woeMm.     Am  u^  JE^ikaponyik  ihodonyk  amt 

bmnch     th^Tt'  kind  of  black      lightning.       There     In  explci^lnn  disc^endcd      then- 

si  a  lug 

huk  tcuwui  am   kavitc  sihioftanfik  tuwoe   katelm 

that  land      tht?to     liofrinv         fiii-wwtKJ  m         oppmiW       laying 

kokowolte.     Huk    Sitk'^    huk    viapfit    ipfltak    am 

IKtlnt^  reach.         That         nftt^r       thttt         youth  eimJ        Liierii 

Aptarsa  prsoj(d)  huk  nyii  aptltak  huki  atava  nyu 

r>l«<"]i.KH«         ilimw         That      tiiy        enemy         thiit  tue 

Im  katek'  woi  inaldk'  apta  kus  tatk(i)  woeham.    Am 

forme  made.  In    ocean    toward  branch     there  kind  of    blue        lightning.      There 

sitting 

uta  sikapanyk  ihodonyik  o-os  aptcotcim  am   uta  sitafutrsk  am  a-ai 

in         explosion  descended        trees  standing     there     in  split  there    both 

sinyuntc.    Aptarsa  prsoi(d)  huk  nyu  fipfltak  huk(i)  atava  nyu  woetatk' 

directions         Disclosed      througn       that     my       enemy       that  me  forme 

throw. 

haptco.     Im   sialik  woi  inaldk'  apta  kus  toaha  woehSm.     Am  uta 

made.  In  east     toward    branch       there    kind  of     white       lightning.       There     in 

sitting 

sikapanyk  ihodonyik   ta-ata-ak  tcotcim    am   uta  sikamtrsk  am  a-ai 

explosion  descended  mountain       standing     there       in  split  there    both 

directions 


uqa  sikukio^ttoak 

\n  »tiLniJ  llnn 

t<»uwu;    tain 
sititiutlitk'  aptco. 
woitatk'  haptco. 


am 


sinyuntc. 

thrown. 

woetatk'  haptco 

for  me  made. 


Aptarsa    prsoi(d)    huk    nyu    apiitak    huk(i)    atava  nyu 

D&closed         through        that        my          enemy          that  me 

Sui(d)  kukamt  apta  kus  8tcutak(i)  woeham.  Am 

straight       standing    sitting  kind  of        blue           lightning.  There 
there 


uta  sikapanyik  ihodonyik  huk  tutamatcim  am  uta  sikamfltanuk  ap  a-ai 

in        explosion  descended      that  our  sky         there    in  split  there  both 

directions 


sitarswoa 

tiy  apart. 

woetatk'   haptco. 

for  me  made. 


Aptarsa   prsoi(d)    huk 

Disclosed         thmugh         that 


nyu 

my 

Huk  aitk'  inyoi-ihai. 

That      after        me  pushed. 


ap{itak    huk(i)    atava   nyu 

enemy  that  me 

Kont   huk  aitk'  ita-ak    ap 

I  was       that      after     jumped  there 
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gladness   in  my  heart  I  gathered  the  evidences  of  my  victor}'  and 
turned  toward  home. 

You  may  think  this  over,  my  relatives.  The  taking  of  life  brings 
serious  thoughts  of  the  waste;  the  celebration  of  victory  ma}^  become 
unpleasantly  riotous. 


kursk  ap  pia-atco  tatkitcotk  ap  sutapam  pui.     An  wukatc  katcim 

fell       there     nothing  wrestle         there       smooth       take.      About     around        laying 

nankatcoi-i  tcikatc  simasik  snpapak(i)  kawo[katk  puk  opam  ha-ahak 

various  belongings    gathered  slowly  grouped  grasp      home-        around 

lay  ward 

imyu  woa.     Hapuk  humsa  ulitk  tatcoa  nankS  tcoi-ikam  nyu  imik(i) 

me     toward.  You  now        thought    desire       various  sorts  me        relatives 

koto  humo  hap   patmatatan   huk  pat  rsalka  natc  apa-dpta  kaihakim 

we        now       that  lazy  make  that       oad     slave  us  right  discord 

kai-itcitan. 

said. 


THE   WARPATH,  TIIISD   I^PEKCH 

Wo  havo  com©  thus  far,  my  brothers.  The  evening  has  come  when 
I  i't>mpk*to  my  prt'im ratio riis  for  attacking  the  tuicmy.  I  have  tiiatit? 
(hum  dislikt!  their  how^  and  arrows  and  made  their  magU-ians  drciws*y* 
Thi^ir  \v!v«*m  and  children  iire  roprov'od  and  rejectcil.  May  tficy  fall 
out  among  thumaelveSp  May  they  be  unable  to  est  or  drink.  The 
time  apprrmchei^  when  they  shall  dh^. 

After  the  ^^iuti  arouse  we  left  cainp  and  went  to  the  Sand  Hi  Us,*'  where 
we  halted  and  helfl  a  comieil  of  war.  Mornhig  came  quickly  and  agttin 
we  v^ent  on.     I  l>rought  my  young  tncTi  t*>gether  to  kill  nibbitB,  rats, 


lat  tava  tcutcka  nanAkfi  tcoi-Ikam  n3'i-][mik(i).     Tuva  hoiinyik  ikrf 

Here     wt>  ciuiie  viirlous  (<]ii£«i-it  uiy  piflflih*t?t,  It      wji*  t^vi^tJu?    f*ill 

krny  huk  t:ta  mol-i  namlka  tcoi-itclk  fam  mtU-!  tci'xilahlm  kuny 

1   "      Umt        iti       niATiy      dlfleri'Ut  ws^rtH  on        lh**tt'.  ^>Iikhh1  tav  I 

fi4pAta.     Katatc  H^fibatiitctaliliii  vapat^^katc    ^^'tthatutitahhii   kakafiil' 

enemy.  Bow  hla        cfiiiRv  to  dli^Illcd  rt^vd  his  4nliim.<  to  dhUku  hr- 

tahlmiik  kamtahfmiTk  ^'ha-ap  itAta*     Kota  hojinylk  ikri  krny  hrk  tita 
moH  mmiikit  t^oMtcIk  tam  inal-f  tcuxitiihtm  kuny  fi-fipLta.     Otitutr 

■■■  ■•  .■  hjt 

wumatc  vaimfitatc  s  ahatatctahimilk  alitatc  kamkimtatc  s'ahatatctahim 

gather  to  lay  with  desire  malwe  dislike  child  his  desire  to  embrace     causes  to  dislike 

kakai;utahimuk  k&sitahimuk  s'ha-ap  itata.     Kota  hoiinyik  ikui  kuny 

bewitch  make  sleepy  proper        make.        It  was      evening        fall         1 

huk  uta  moi-i  nanuka  tcoi-itcik  tam  mai  i  tcuxitahim  kuny  a-aputa. 

that       in       many      different  sorts  on       there         placed  for  my "       enemy. 

Wupa     tc'oi-ikam  wumatc  Simulukatc  wumatc   nyiakimtatc  s'ahata- 

Fellow-man        sort  of  with  accompany  with  address  make 

tctahim  kakaitutahimiik  k&sltahimiik  s'ha-ap  itata.     Kota   hotinyik 

dislike  bewitch  make  sleepy  proper        make.        It  was         evening 

ikui  kuny  huk  uta  moi-i  nanflkll  tcoi-itcik  tam  mai  i  tcuxitahim  kuny 

fall  1  that      in      many     different  sorts  on      there         placed  for  my  * 

a-aputa.     Hastco  hohokimtatc  rsotak(i)  vasipitc  i-imtatc  sYihiitatctahim 

enemy.  What       eating  desire  for         water  drink        drinking  make  dislike 

desire  for 

kakaitutahimiik  kasitahimflk  s^ha-ap  itata.     Ava  it  kuhimutam  s'hatu- 

bewitch  make  sleepy         proper      make.      It  was  this         kind  of  going 

kai-ip  una^ahitciii-ip  kamo-o.     Kontavai-i  ipui  siAa;  muhutam  nyu 

hurry  bend  afternoon.  I  was  catch     flames         burning  my 

kotak  rsotaki  nyu  vasip(i).     Varsun  alhia  tam  atava  utcu  siatcokam 

stick  water         me         drink.  Yonder    small  sea   on       they         lay  magical 

sand 

nyu  tcokakita  kontuk  tairsk  tahiwoa.     Am  wutcom  tatcoip  yutatkim 

my         darkness  I  was  press  sitting.  There    before  nie     thinking      adjusting 


o.Sand  Hills  in  the  Reservoir,  a  Hohokam  reservoir  a  few  miles  north  of  tlio  Double  buttes. 
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and  quails.  About  noon  we  moved  on  to  Salt  river  and  camped  again 
in  the  evening.  We  had  too  much  food  and  ate  it  half  cooked.  Next 
n)orning  we  journeyed  on.  I  went  swiftly  along  the  dry  water  courses, 
where  stands  the  cat's  claw.  1  went  past  the  rocks  to  camp  at  the 
ironwood  trees  in  the  evening  and  ate  the  left-over  food  half  raw 
again.  Continuing,  I  appointed  a  place  of  meeting  and  the  day  passed. 
Gathering  my  young  men  I  told  them  to  grasp  their  weapons  and  run 
forward.  Crossing  a  small  canyon  they  proceeded,  killing  deer  and 
antelope,  beyond  the  red  hill.  Knowing  the  location  of  the  small 
springs,  the}'^  went  to  the  low  mountain.  Others  I  told  to  grasp  their 
weapons  and  run  in  a  westerly  direction.  They  ran  through  bushes 
and  met  those  who  ran  in  a  line  along  the  dry  water  courses  until  they 

kusim.     Kota  s'hatkai  nyu  masitatc  kontavai  ipui  s]a&^  muhutam  nyu 

difficulties.    It  was        hurry        me    early  morning      I  was  take   flames       burning        me 

kotak.     Kamaintala  ipupuhimuk    varsun   tcutckikut  am  antaAa  tcu. 

brand.  Before  me  soon  carried  yonder  replace         there     I  was    placed 

Kota  prstcura   sikal  rauk  tataf  kotavai   humap  iojt  kuny  vipiapka 

It  was  then  round  running    sun  I  was  come     together      I  youtns 

kunya  am  ha-aklt.     Kota  ap  ikukukuk  alnaktc'  aimututam  alkik'tc' 

I  was    there      told.  It  was  there       striking  little  ear       .    moving  little  house 

takam  ala-antcta-atam  tarspi  ha-apam  tata.     Varsan  ku  mutatam  tarn 

sitting  small  feathers  way       perform.       Yonder    kind  of    running       top 

ataAa  utcu  siatcokam  ntatajka  kontfik  tairsk  taihiwoa.     Ha-akia  nyu- 

they       place       magician  my  sun         I  was         press  sitting.  Many         my 

moaa  t&yak  pa  wutcom  itatcoip  sutatkim  kusim.     Ava  it  kuhimutam 

killing       raw    beifore    swallow     thinking       adjusting      difficult.      It  was  this     kind  of  going 

s'hatkai-ip  unadahitciap  kamo-o.     Kontavai  ipui  siAfi^  muhutam  nyu 

quickly  curved  afternoon.  I  was         grasp    flames       burning         my 

kotak  rsotaki  nyu  vasip(i).     Va-arsany  mulinfik  hohokit  an  alsopatkam 

brand       water       me         drink.  Dry  washes       junction  edges    about     cat's  claw 

yfi-dtkak   konyuk    Site'    pinatai    hap    tcoi-itcik.     Alhatai   kux  piak 

dry  wash  I  was  after     unfinished    there  condition  at  the    Small  stone      go     around 

time  of  going.        standing 

antaAa  pitc.     Alhaitkam  tcotck'  ap  atava  utcu  siatcokam  ntcokakita 

I  was  go  around.        Small  iron  tree  standing  there    they     placed      magician         my  darkness 

kontfik  tairsk  tahiwoa.     Ha-akia  nyu  moa-a  tayak    pa    wutcom  tatcoip 

I  was        press         sitting.  Many         me     killing      raw    swallow     before       thinking 

sutatkim   kusim.     Kota  s'hatkai   nyu  masitatc    kontavai  ipui  siAat 

adjusting        difficult.        It  was        quickly        me    early  morning        I  was  grasp      flame 

muhutam  nyu  kotak(i).     Kamaint  ala  ipupuhimilk  varsuny  tcutckikut 

burning        my        brand.  Before      I  soon         carry  yonder         ceremonial 

ground 

am  antava  tcu.     Kota  prstcom  sikal  muk  tataf  kotavai-i  humap  iold 

there     I  was    placed.     It  was         make        round     run        sun  it  was  unite 

kuny   vipiapka   konya  am   ha-akit.     Kota  am  rsarsk  taitcitk'  ipum 

my  youtns  I  was      there         told.  It  was  there      grasp  ran  up  you 

athai.     Ai(d)     rsarsukik    kakhaip    ukakutahimuk    al    Auk    Kamaik 

run  after.     Small  canyons  crossed  they  killing  small    red  thin 

Taxtcoi^  im  iava.     Aid  rsotak(i)  worsutak  amtcut  takitak  takitak  ai(d) 

end  of         in      fall.        Small       water  came         therefrom      release        release     small 

hatai  kux  ap  haahok  i-iwoa  huk  wupukatc.     Konyak  vi-ikam  akituk 

stone  standing  there     face  home      that  first.  I  was       remainder       told 

kuny    vipiapka    kota    am    rsarsk    hodon   taki6  ipum   athai.     Ai(d) 

my  youtns  it  was    there       grasp  sunset    direction  you  run      after.  Small 

a  Camel  Back  mimntain,  near  Scottsdale. 
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n-fti  bad  tin?  placse  where  nmvj  juccm**  sUmxL  Thej  i*roc€*<led  m  two 
tiller,  with  »  iiiirf^Jir  int^r%ad  tietwepD  tfaem.  Unacquamt^  with  the 
eotmtry  th<*y  w<?ot  forward,  finding  deer  and  antelope^  which  th^j 
killfii  Cttifiptng  on  the  ^inmit  of  tbe  i^mall  iiKKintaiti  thej  ate  thdr 
reiiiiion  Imlf  raw.  There  thej  uiade  prepamtioti^  forcuutiniiix^^  as  ihe 
time  fl<^l  swiftly  on*  Taking  up  my  posN^s^ions  and  a  supply  of  reni- 
lioti  for  the  next  day  I  went  forward  U*  i^mp  at  tUe  ^nmlX  Graic^Uy 
Walm  1  rencwi^  prt^punitiom;  when  I  halted  at  nightfall,  Monitng 
came  ijuir-kly  and  I  went  on,  Uuring  the  next  day  I  addfies^sed  my 
young  tneiu  tf^Uing  them  to  go  and  kill  itioiiufaiii  ^beep.  They  went 
on  to  the  tiprit^  under  the  kam  tree,  where  thej*  camped  and  continued 
their  prepfimtioas  for  war.     3Iornitig  cmtneiiijickly  and  I  eonjuned  the 


rmit'unj'jkan]  nlik'  rn^n^^itt^biumk  a|(d)  vsiptiipat  kitefk  an  fai 

Al(d)  ira-ilr^any  mclinilk  amteut  takitak  takltak  aifdr  ottikoa  taibak 
ap   haiiok  i-iwrm  hck  wupukiitc*.     Ata  ha  a^p  r>^palt  nyi*   vi-I  koota 

Iwurfe  haiitco  mt   wtnn.     Hap   (lorsp  n\{d)   fc<»t'r'oi'Ikatn   Fiitatakhfm 

nfkmi  what         had       with.  Thai  nay         tmMU  app^ATfiue^  hiLndie 

tiarnpi  inatrk   tatkA  tcotek  paphatkam  iiyt'  viptekot  tfita  vilpkam  nyc 

1  not  kunw        Mriti*lh-      iilnrk  lulU  mt'  r!*H*.f  whlti*       K*llius         me 

viptekot   iitarH|>i  ha  iipam  t^ta,     Viirsatc  al(d)  vapuk  tarn  atava  utcu 

liwT  I  lua  ViAf  ninke,         l^p  Ujiti'      i^nmll       n*fd       top       ihej       *tikf 

^latcgkatu  utatiijka  ttuk  tair.sk  tahiwtjiu     lia^akm  nyr  nioa-a  taj'ak  pa 

ititu^lrliLu  my  Aiijj  J  priL^i         iJttlog.  Man}         uj  j     kilHujf       m« 

W0tcotn    tatei:»!p    sutatkim    ktislm.     Ava   it   kubimAtam  /lultkai-fp 

fimillfw        thinkltjii         sdjusttng      dlCJcuiri***,     It  wim»  lhl«         kiu^  ^*}mg  h 

before 

Kontavai    ipui   sIah;   muhutam    nyu 

I  was  grasp      flume  burning  my 

Kon3"arsp   koewoa    sihuteuiwoehim. 

1  was  step  down  slide. 

atava  utcu  siatcokam   ttcokakita 

they      placed       magician  my  darkness 


nyu 

mv 


unadahiteaiip 

bend 

rsotak(i) 

water 

a-atukam 

gravelly 

tahiwoa. 

sitting. 


kamo-o. 

afternoon. 

va8ip(i). 

drink. 

rsotaki   tarn 

water  top 


hurry 

kotak 

brand 

Ai(d) 

Small 

ttuk  tairsk 

I  press 


I 


Am    wutcom    tatcoip    8Utatkira    kusim.     Kota    s'hatkai-i 

There  before  thinking  fixing  difficulties.      It  was  quickly 

nyraasitatc  kontavaii  ipui  siAa:^  muhutam  nyu  kotak(i).     Kamaint  ala 

me  early  morn-  I  was  grasp    flame         burning         my         brand.  Before  I      soon 

ing 

ipupuhimuk  varsuny  tcutckikut  am  antava  teu.     Kota  prstcom  sikaj 

curry  yonder "  ceremonial  place  there      1  was     placed.      It  was        made         round 

muk   tataf   kotavaii  humap   io[   kuny    vipiapka   kunya  am    ha-akit. 

run  sun  it  was  come    together      I  youths  1  was       there         told. 

Kotaprs  am  .skavitcim  nyu  pia-a[  ttarspi  matek'  tatk'  rsum  mamam 

It  was      there       narrow  me     surround      1  not  know      wrestle     kind         heads 

tuhuhumakat.     Varsatc  ai(d)      kam     wutca  rsanak    ap    atava   utcu 

our  ones.  Up  there    nmall     kftm  (tree)    under  spring      there      they       placed 

siatcokam     ttcokakita     kontfik     tairsk     tahiwoa.      Wutcom    tatcoip 

magician  my  darkness  I  was  press  sitting.  Before  thinking 

HUtatkim  kusim  kota  s'hatkai  i  nyma^sitatc  kontak  aimulukatc  s'ahata- 

adjusting   difficultieH  I  wan        (juickly       me  early  morning     I  was  haunts  his  cause 

tctahimuk  katatc  sMhatatctahimuk  vapatckatc  s^ahatatctahimuk  rsotaki 

to  dislike       bow  his  cause  to  dislike  reed  his  cause  to  dislike  water 
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enemy's  magician.  May  he  not  like  his  bow  and  arrows.  In  drinking, 
may  he  swallow  but  his  image  reflected  in  the  water.  May  he  grasp 
the  branches  of  trees  and  fall  under  them  exhausted.  I  sent  my  young 
men  east,  west,  and  toward  the  center.  The  scout  to  the  east  saw  the 
freshly  broken  grass  trodden  by  the  enemy.  He  sent  a  messenger  to 
inform  us  of  his  discovery  and  to  state  that  he  would  repoiii  as  soon  as 
darkness  fell.  Hastening  to  make  read} ,  those  in  the  lead  rushed  for- 
ward. The  scout  to  the  west  ran  in,  telling  of  the  discovery  of  signs 
in  a  canyon  in  that  direction.  I  sent  two  experienced  men  to  investi- 
gate; they  moved  carefully  forward  and  discovered  a  camp  of  Apaches. 
Like  birds  my  young  men  swept  down  upon  and  surrounded  the 
enemy.     I  sent  my  white  power  and  ray  blue  to  aid  them.     After 


vasipitc  siwutcd  olinflk  tcu.    Kota  ita-ak  uta  am  vataprs  u-ukutak  pa. 

drink  very  under  hold       put.        It  was    jumped     in    there    fall  his       shadow  swallow. 

Avaot  osukatc  mamhaktc'  huk  isipui  kotak  wutca  am  kurskai-ipop 

It  was  tree  his  branch  that       gra-^p        it  was        under     there      fall  exhausted 

kontak  hap  tcoi-ikam  tcum  nyui-itak  im  sia-al  woi  wapai-itcotk'  ho^i- 

I  was       that  sort  then  saw  in        east     toward      sent  running        sun- 

nyik  wo!  wapiii-itcotk'  uta  wapai-itc.    Huk  aitk'  kai  hu-ukia  rsars  kota 

set    toward     sent  running        in  race.  That    after     not      yet  any      moves   it  was 

sia-al  takid  tcut  ta-ak  iakursk  hastco  wapakam  kuikmiakatc  o-ok  in 

east    direction  from       flew        here  fall        what  hairy  traces  take     in 

irsoi(d).     Kota  am  tcom  nyuik  nyi-imik(i)  am  wus  tcukaitam  utatk' 

throw.  It  was  there  before        tieen       my  relatives     there      all       prompt  one  felt 

am  pi-itcivix  tcu.     Kota  hodon  taki5  tcut  ta-ak  iakurskaipuny  akit. 

there    not  allow      see.         It  was      sunset    direction  from       flew         here  told  faU  me        told, 
each  other 

Humaka  rsakik  isipitcimim  tcoi-ik  am  asfitaHowoim  tcoi-ik  am  asflta- 

One  canyon  turn  like       there     end  of  hill  may         like      there    may  be 

touch 

hama  tcoi-ik.    Avaot  kus  kainak(i)  tcokut  inakai  kontak  hap  tcoi-ikam 

sitting       like.  It  was     kind        gray  owl       magician     I  was        that  sort 

mamtcik  ap  imilk  rsarsoa  kotap  sinhai-itam  utatk'  worsanyik  wukatc 

guess       there  (  )        cry  I  was  friendly  felt  arose  around 

pitcimitahimuk  ha-akia  stcohokraomkatc  mai-irsk  ap  woak  opam  tciviak 

going  many  darkness  with  covered    there  throw     home-       came 

ward 

nyu  akit.     Kotak  uta   hux   isikuirsk   kukiwoa  kuny  viap&ku-ulka. 

me       told.  It  was        in    already  stand  flrmly  on      stand  my  sons. 

Tcuwu:^a  mututam  o-ofik  ta-atam  uwupakitk'  nunyik  tam  ap  uiawa 

Land  running  birds  flying  assume  form  fly  on    there    alight 

kavap(uk)'  itcuAulitk'  hukatc  ap  infik  ap  tatk'.    Kao)  hus  tSndam  nyu 

reed  lengthen         with  it    there  inclose  there  wrestle.  It  was  kind  of      white      me 

piahakut  kontuk  tcux  ihimtcotk'  hukatc  ap  fiimulkatc  hokit  ap  tarsk 

instrument      I  was       bound  go  with  it    there     ground  his       edge     there     set 

hap  tata.     Kao:>  kus  tcutak(i)  nyu  piahakut  kontak  tcux  ihimtcotk' 

that    make.       It  was  kind  of       blue  me       instrument        I  was        bound         pushed 

hukatc  ap  aimulkatc  hokit  ap  tarsk  hap  tata.     Anta  am  vam  hap 

with  it     there     haunts  his         edge     there      set         that    make.  I       there    more     that 

inytcok  pia-atco  pux  imyu  mulunaki.     Kao^  taprs  katatc  kontuk  puk 

same  way      nothing      take       me       turn  around.         It  was       his  bow  I  was        catch 

as  before 

im  tcuwuj  s'utdaftcotk'  kursk  kai-ipop.     Amtcut  mamtcuk  am  hat- 
in        land  center  fall        exhausted.        Therefrom        guess        there  make 
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t  OTIt*  ASTSf.  SO 


► 


destroying  these  Apaches  I  went  on,  but  killed  only  an  old  woiimti,^ 
1  took  their  bow8  and  then  fell  exhausted*  Next  I  s^^nt  the  swiftt'st 
young  men  to  carry  home  the  aewB  of  victory  to  the  old  men  and 
woiuea*  With  the  news*  that  I  brtn|^,  the  earth,  the  thunder,  the  nijjfht, 
the  mountain,  and  the  tree^  rejoice,. 

You  may  think  this  over,  my  relatives.  The  taldii^^  of  life  bringa 
serious  thoughts  of  the  wa^te^  the  celebration  of  victory  may  become 
utipleiisantly  riotous. 


coteoa  kus  tcotcoaatc^makam  iiyir  vipifipka  kota  ki-ik  up  rsfirs- 


M\Vi|Lt^9t 


Httim!    klndtif 
the  ID 

mulifkai   kai-itc  kuli  vi-ikum  ^ks  vi-ikam 

Oftmt' f  uuuing    nQlUy     old  man  remjiinder    old      r^niAiader. 

tahatkam  uyu  moa-a  oa-atc  ant^ivaii  oai>a, 

ftfelingH         me      tilling       hold        I  wtyi  hnd  brouijrht 

am   ut^  sipuptJtk'  utcu, 

there    in  ^>t^^w!         selfettiy. 


me  yoiiln^        k  was      four    Ihtre  r^tiewala. 


Ata 


Konyak  iiJtc'  kus  a'np- 

1  vroM        ftfWr     kfi)d     grhni 


Tak  hukatc  huk  tcuwu; 

That       with         Uittt  Und 

Tak  hukate  steohokmom  am  uta  t^tkikifk 

Tbat       wltb  it  nifht  there     In  nhnkv 


am 

thoia 


utcu    t&tji-ak 
mmokofk  utt^ot^oa, 

shaking  «itaiid. 


uta   airsarsafk    utcot^oa,     0-08   tcotcini   am  uta 

in  e^rhoed  stsind.  Trt?ua       stiirv4li»«     tljore     In 

S'ha-ap  hap  humsit  ulitk"  tateoa  iianubl  tcoi-ikam 

Way        tlmt       yi>ii        ihi^lii^tit    desire      diffeff^til  sinrtj^ 


inyi'imiki  kotc  humo  hap  pat  ma  tatan  huk  pal  r^sfiika  natc  apahSpta 

my  rn.lutlves        we         now  that        lojey         niaki^      that     oad      idavfl        we  jiroptir 

kaihriklm  kai-!tt\ 

nol^e  !ULi4. 


THE   WARPATH.  FOURTH    SPEECH 

We  have  come  thus  far,  my  brothers.  In  the  east  there  is  White 
Gopher,  who  is  skillful  with  his  teeth.  He  was  friendly  and  came  to 
me  after  coming  out  to  the  surface  four  times  on  the  journey.  Look- 
ing in  all  directions  he  saw  that  a  plan  had  been  formed,  inaccoi-danee 
with  which  he  slowly  approached  the  enemy,  appearing  at  the  surface 
four  times  during  the  journey.  He  gnawed  the  power  of  the  enemy 
and  sank  their  springs.  He  saw  that  the  wind  of  the  enemy  was  strong 
and  he  cut  it  up.     He  gnawed  in  short  pieces  their  clouds.     They  had 

lat   tava   tcutcka   nanuka  tcoi-ikam  nyi-imik(i).     Ava    im    sia-l!k 

Here       we  came  various  classes)  my  relatives.  It       was  in       east 

takid     ku    tan:>am  Tcufha.     Kotpk'  hastco  ski-itckatkam  kontak  hap 

direction  kind  of     white  gopher.  He  is  what  gnawer  I  was         that 

tcoi-ikam  mamtcuk   ap  imuk   rsarsoa   kotap  sinyhai-ikui-itam  utatk' 

sort  guess  there     my  cry  it  was  friendly  felt 

amtcut      ku       tamam     utcohokik     woak     huk     fiitk'    ap     ki-ikap 

there  from    kind  of  white        itself  darkened         lay  that         after     there  four 

na-akan(ik     makai     nata    tcumuk     hokit    an     tahiwoa.      Am    a-ai 

appearances      magician        Are  all  over  edges     about       sitting.  There        four 

nyunhak         tcum  nyuik  avak  makai  vakita  tanattc  katc.     Kot  huk 

directions  looking     then        saw        it  was  magician     trail  whitish       lay.         That       that 

a!tk'    am        ku        tantam      utcohokik     woak  huk  &itk'  ap  ki-ikap 

after     there        kind  of  white  itself  darkened        throw      that     after  there       four 

na-dkanuk   ap   s{ipapak(i)  tcuma-fik   nyu  aapfita.     Avak  tcuwut    ap 

appearances     there         slowly  covered  my         enemy.         It  was       land         there 

katc    toa-ak    ap     kuktc'     tcom    sVnaki-itc    kux    u-ulit    kotak    am 

lay      mountain   there    standing  it  hanging       standing         he  he  was    there 

believes 

sirsS-arspa]    ki-ikoamia.     Avak  rsarsanfikam  rsotak(!)   tata-atc   tcom 

short  bitten  off.  It  was  springs  waters  put  it  it 

s'unaki-itc    wutc    u-ulit   tak   am    siki-Ikarsahimfik   am    sitco-otcpit. 

hanging  laying     believes     that    there  continue  biting  there  sink  it. 

Avak    huwuikatc  ava   tcom  tcoviomatk'  u-ulit  tak   am  sirsfi-firspaj 

It  was  wind  lay         it  was       it  like  land  thought     that    there  short 

ki-ikoamia.         Avak       tcuAakikatc    ava         tcom      stcova-akflpatk' 

bitten  off.  It  was  clouds  his  it  was  it  very  sprinkle 

U-ulit        tak      am      sirsa-arspai      ki-ikoamia.      Avak     humatckam 

he  thought       that       there  short  bitten  off.  It  was  people 

huk      tarn       ap       aimututam       vatcom        sku-uk       tcu-utc      kat 

that  on  there  haunts  not  good  dreams  he 

u-ulit      tan(d)ulim    haitco    nyuitatk'     u-ulit      tak    am    sii*sfi-&rspal 

thought  brightly         something      false  seeing      he  thought      that    there  short 

ki-ikoamia.       Avak      humatckam       huk      tam       ap        dimututam 

bitten  off.  It  was  people  that  on  there  haunts 

vatcom      s'apukam       kat       kia-atkam,       rsul       ta-atam       vapu(k) 

not                   best  bow  string,  straight  flying  reed 
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droanis  tiiid  shining  power,  good  bow«  and  arrows,  but  nil  these  he  cut 
ill  piet'f^s*  Gathering  all  their  possei^yions,  he  brought  them  with  him, 
rl^iiig  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  four  times  on  his  journey*  Leaving 
all  that  he  brought j  he  went  home,  niaking  four  appeanincejis  at  the 
.surfaie  on  his  way.  The  land  roared  and  n?joiced  with  him  for  what 
he  had  done. 

In  the  nonth  is  Blue  Coyote,  upon  whom  1  called  for  a^^sistance.  He 
was  friendly  to  me  and  eame  nuniing,  circling  around,  howling,  four 
tiuiti!.s  on  the  journey.  When  he  arrived  he  approved  of  my  plan.  He 
casit  hi,s  blue  darkness^  upon  the  enemy  and  j^lowdy  reached  their  phice, 
after  circling  around,  howling,  four  times  on  the  way.  He  80cked  in 
the!  pQwei'  of  the  enemy^  their  dpnngSf  tree^i  windii,  clouds,  dreams ^ 


t(*oi'!ta    rsakutcltk'   xr-ulit    tak    am    .sirsS-ttrspal    ki'!koaraia.      An 

clt^aci  had  gTAj^iic'l      be-  thought    that     Xhore  ^hort  bitten  oit,  A}-f«>at 

wrkatr     katdm     nanuka  tcoi-Ttx*kate  si'inasik  sLrpapak{i)  ka^vojkatk' 
puk    opani     ha-akok     i-iwoa.      Ap    opam     ku     tantitni     utcohoklk 

fijtkk      honu'wnrd         turn  iiroitncl.       TIh^tu  honuvvunl  kind  t>/       >^hite       I t**elf  darkened 

woak  filtk'    ap     ki-lkap     ma-Skaii    nmkai    nata  tcumnk     hokit     am 

ftlAecMl      fcftc.*f       til  ere  four  a|jptArni]:eo§    mftgiciftn 


Are  ftH  i.'d|kri>6  itver  hIjuiiC 

tani     tarsiiwoa,     Vi-ikam 

top  mi.  lieoiaitidtfr 


rtcohokik  woak 

vijfl  diLrktipw^      throw 

Huk      ht?katc 

That  with 


takfttA.     Smakaitkam    ri4tani     i^ivakssitk 

fi^tm^,  Jilxj^Tt  MinjHelau         people      o  pri-piitHl  p]ii«?i' 

vritli  it^mc thing 
cpreail  innH  an 

8Upiipak(i)  kaAofkatk'  pLfx  am    opam     ko    fciin!)am 

slnvv'ly  irroiipptl         tatch  there  homewnrrl  kind  of     wbfte 

filtk'    ap     ki-ikap      mit-Skan      uAS^Mkut      tcumil-fi 

after     thertj  four  uppflarancea  hla  bed  come. 

g'hai-itLxikuj  vtatk'  kot  huk  hukate   huk   tcuwui  am    rta  ^ipuputk 

onne^lt  Mi  he       that  wilh         that  Inud        there       in  wur 

Dtcr-     Tm    kiitcim    takid    kun    tcutak(i}   tuwumukaj  wot'pk'    ha.stco 

placed.        In         laying     direction  kind  of  blue  our  with  to  expert  what 

tcokok  s'hokimutam   kontak   hap   tcoi-ikam  raamutcuk      ap      imuk 

made  carnivorous  I  was         that  sort  guess  there         my 

rsarsoa  kotap  sinyhai-ikui-itam     utatk'    anitcut       kus       stcutak(i) 

cry  it  "       friendly  felt         there  from        kind  of  blue 

uteohokik  woak    huk    aitk'     ap     ki-ikha   sikal  mutk'  hihinakhimuk 

shouting 


1 


his  itself 
darkened 


throw       that       after     there 


round       run 


makai     nata  tcumuk   hokitan  tcu;akiwoa. 

magician       fire      everywhere        edges  thud. 

nyui.    Avak  makai  vakita  tanatc'  kate. 

saw.         It  was  magician     trail        whitish        lay. 

Uteohokik        woak  huk  aitk'     ki-ikha 

his  itself  darkened     throw     that     after        four  times    around 

8upapak(i)     tcuma-ak     nyu    a-aputa.       Avak 

slowly  covered  me  enemy. 

toa-ak      ap  kuxte  tcom  s'unaki-itc  kux    u-ulit     kotak  am  sihafw(u). 

mountain    there    stand  it  hanging       stand    he  thought     it  was   there  inhale. 

rsorsok(i)  tata-ate    teom  s'unaki-itc   wukatc    os 

waters  placed  it  hanging  round        tree 

s'unaki-itc    teotck    u-ulit    tak     am    sihjifw(u). 

hanging  stand     he  thought    that       there  inhali-. 

Avak    huwuikatc   ava   tcom  tvoviomatk'     u  ulit  tak   am  8ihafw(u). 

It  was  wind  his         it  was        it         cause  to  blow  thought     that    there  inhale. 


Am  a-ai  nyunhak  teum 

There    four       directions       then 
looking 

Kotuk  aitk'    kus  8tcutak(i) 

It  was        after    kind  of  blue 

sikal    mutk'  hihimikimk     ap 

iin  shouting  there 

teuwu;      ap       katc 

It  was  land  there  lay 


Avak     rsarsanfikam 

It  was  springs 

ap      kukam      tcom 

there     standing  it 
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and  magic  power,  also  their  l)ows  and  arrows,  (fathering  up  their 
other  possessions  he  turned  toward  home.  Enveloped  in  his  blue  dark- 
ness he  came  to  me,  circling  around,  howling,  four  times  on  the  jour- 
ney. Leaving  all  that  he  brought,  he  went  home,  traveling  through 
his  blue  darkness  and  circling  around,  howling,  four  times  on  the  way. 
He  rejoiced  at  his  deeds,  jumping  in  the  four  directions,  and  in  the 
morning  all  rejoiced  with  him. 

In  the  west  is  Black  Kangaroo  Mouse,  an  expert  thief,  upon  whom 
I  called  for  help.  He  was  friendly  to  me,  and  enveloped  me  in  his 
mantle  of  darkness,  making  four  halts  on  the  way.  After  surveying 
the  situation  he  approved  of  my  plan.  Sending  forth  his  black  dark- 
ness he  pushed  his  way  through  it  to  the  enemy,  making  four  stops  on 
the  way.     He  opened  the  sack  containing  the  most  prized  magic  prop- 


Avak    tcuvakikatc  tcom  stcova-akupatk'     u-ulit    tak    am   sihafw(u). 

It  was  clouds  his  it  sprinkle  thought    that     there         inhale. 

Avak    humatckam    huk    tam      ap      aimututam     vatcom     sku-uk 

It  was  people  that  on         there  haunts  it  was  good 

tcu-utckatvk  u-ulit  tan^am  haitco  nyuitatk'  u-ulit  tak  am  sihafw(u). 

dream  thought       white         thing  seen  thought    that  there         inhale. 

Avak  humatckam    huk   tam    ap    aimutu;am  vatcom  s'apukam  kat 

It  was  people  that       on       there  haunts  it  was  best  bow 

kia-atkam    rsui    ta-atam  vapuk'  tcoi-ita  rsakutcitk'      u-ulit       tak 

string  straight         flying  reed  clean  had  grasped         he  thought         that 

am    sihafw(u).     An    wukatc   katcim    nanfika    tcoi-itckatc      sinasik 

there  inhale.         About        round  lay  different  belongings  gathered 

supapak(i)      kawojkatk'     puk    ha-ahak     i-iwoa.       Ap     opam       kus 

slowly  grouped  take  turned  back.  There  homeward  kind  of 

stcutak(i)    utcohokik     woak     huk  aitk'     ap     ki-ikha    sikai     mutk' 

blue  itself  darkened       throw         that     after     there 

makai     nata    hokit    an    takfita.     Smakaitkam 

magician       Are  edge    about      release.         Expert  musician 


four 

a-atam 

people 


round 

isivakssitk 

a  prepared  place 
with  Hometning 
spread  to  sit  on 

tam  tarsuwoa.     Vi-ikam  supapak(i)     kawoikatk'  puk     opam        kus 

on  placed.  Remainder  slowly  grouped  take     homeward    kind  of 

stcutak(i)       utcohokik      woak     filtk'       ap       ki-ikha     sikai     niutk' 

blue  itself  darkened        throw         after         there  four  round  run 

hihinakhimilk  uAaikut  tcuma-a.     Hukatc  .s'liai-itcokam  utatk't<*' 


shouting 


his  bed 

tcu^akiwoa, 

thud. 

sirsarsafuktc'     tcotc. 

echoed  stand. 


a-aip 

all  directions 


covered.  With 

Hukatc    huk 

With  that 

Im     hotinyik     takid 


am 


conceit 

tcotcim 

Htanding 

kuH      tcok 

direction     kind  of      black 


sia-ai 

east 


felt 

am 

there 


there 

uta 

in 

nahakia. 

In  sunset  direction     kind  of      black         kanganMi 

mouse. 

Wotpk     hastcos   uskam  kontak  hap  tcoi-ikam  mamutcuk    ap     iinflk 

Expert        something       robber         I  was        that  sort  guess  there         my 

rsarsoa  kotak  sinyhai-ikui-itam    utatk'    aiiitcut  kus  Ht<'ok  utcohokik 

cry  it  was  "       friendly  felt         therefrom  kind  of   black  itself  darkened 

woak  aitk'     ap     ki-ikha   tahiwoak    makai    nata    tcumuk    hokit      an 

throw      after     there  four  sitting  magician      fire 

a-ai        nynuhak 

nil       directions  kwking 

Kot     huk    aitk' 

It  that         after 

ki-ikha 

four 


tahiwoa, 


Am 

sit.  There 

sitana^iitc  katc. 

brightly         lay. 

huk    aitk'    am 

that        after       there 


tcom  nyuik 

then         saw  it 

kus     stcok 

kind  of     black 

tahiwoak    ap    supapak(i) 

sitting  there  slowly 


■<'overed  edgCM    atxtut 

avak    makai    vakita 

WHS       magician         trail 

utcohokik       woak 

itself  darkened  throw 

tcrma-a     huk 

covered  I  hat 
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erty  of  the  eiiemj^,  ihoujrb  the  sack  was  tied  in  many  places,  atid  took 

from  it  the  blue  necklaces,  blue  earrings,  do^^^n,  and  everything  of  that 
nature  l^iefore  turning  homeward,  EnveIoi>ed  in  his  yellow  darkness 
he  reached  me  after  four  resists.  Leaving  all  at  the  council  ground  he 
went  to  hi8  home,  haltiuf,'  four  times  on  the  way*  Rejoicing,  he  jumped 
tihout,  and  the  night  rustled  like  the  Huttering-  of  leaves  in  sympathy 
with  hiuK 

1  called  on  Owl,  above,  for  asBistance*  He  was  friendly  to  me  and 
came,  sailing  four  times  on  the  way*  He  looked  about  him  and  saw 
my  phuu  In  accordance  with  this  he  slowly  reached  the  enemy  after 
sailing  four  times.  He  cut  the  power  of  the  enemy,  their  springs, 
their  trees,  and  their  dreams;.     He  gnisped  their  bows  and  arrows  and 

uyv    aapfita.     Ava      it      noarsaniitt^    vatcom    ha-akia  utam 

my  eneinj",         U  wim       thia  lnig  wns  U         mimy  ya        top  of  imother 

bawolk    u-i'lit    tak     am     siki -Ikassahimuk    aitk     am     mawoak     am 

tiod  ho  thoiufht  Uiat    tht^re  bit  oil  after      th<?re  rvacli         tlu're 

pui    kus     stcutak(0    pay  oka     tcrkltaiakatc*       Krs    sku-uk     vi-ik 

mkc?     kTuci  of  blur  utjcklnce  hoiird.  Klud  of  ^ood  down 

tcukitaiakatc*  An  wukatc  katcini  nanfika  tcoi-itciatc  wi-ina^ik 
supapak(i)  kawo|katk'   puk  opani   ha-ahak  i-iwoa.     Ap    opam    kiis 

slowly  ^roupvd  tnko  liomtwnni      luruci^         back.        There  ho mp ward  kin i1  of 

Htcok  utcohoklk  woak  flitk'  ap  ki*!kha  tahiwoak  makai  nata  tcimiuk 

tikck    IV^'K  diirkf^ritid    Lbrrjw      aflur  tbi^rc        lour  BiHJnf?         luiij^rioiau      Gte    tirt'TyvthvT& 

hokit  an  ttikitil.  Sniakaitkam  a-atam  isivakfisitk'  tarn  tarsrwoa, 
Vi-ikamsupapak(i)  kawoikatk'  puk  am  opam    kus    stcok  rtcohokik 

Hi^nmipdur  ilowly  jE^roiipetl  tako   thefe  houin^warl  kind  of    blAck    itself  duikened 

wouk  lutk'  am  ki-ikbi  tahiwoak  uAatknt  tcrma-a.    Hrkatc  s'haitcom 

throw       after    there       four  sit  his  bed         covered.  With  conceit 

utatk'  am     a-aip      tahiwop  kuk  hukatc    stcohokomom    am    uta    si 

felt      there  all  directions         sits  that         with  darkness  there       in 

rsamofitc  katc.     Ava  it  tam  kus  stcohokomom   sikalktc  katc.    Avak 

rustlinif  lay.        It  was  this    on     kind  of  darkness  round  lay.        It  was 

uta  s'ia-amp  uolintc'  kutan;am  u-ut  vaohotam  kontak  hap  tcoi-ikam 

in  right  being  held        kind  of        white    blood  sucker        I  was       that  sort 

mamfitcuk   ap   irauk    rsarsoa    tap    sinyhai-ikui-itam    utatk'    amt^^ut 

guess  there      my  cry  friendly  felt         therefrom 

ki-ikha  ikamalwoak    makai    nata    tcumfik'    tam    unakia.      Am    a-ai 

four  thin  fly  magician       fire  covered  on  hang.  There       all 

nyunhak     tcom    nyuik    ava  makai     vakita  tanattc  katc.     Tuk  uitk' 

directions  then  saw       it  was  magician       trail  brightly       lay.  That      after 

looking 

am    ki-ikha    ikamalwoak    ap    supapak(i)    teuraa-ak    huk   nyuaputa. 

there        four  thin  fly  there  slowly  covered  that         me  enemy. 

Avak   tcuwu^   katc  toa-akatc  tcom  s'unaki-itc  kuk    u-ulit    tak  am 

It  was  land  lay         mountain  it  hanging  sUmd     thought     that   there 

sirsa-arspa(  ki-ikomia.     Rsarsanukam  rsorsok(i)   tatoatc,    os   kursatc 

very  short  bit  oflf.  Springs  waters  h\s  placed,    tree     plant  his 

tc^otcom     sis     unaki-istc     u-ulit     tak     am     sirsa-arspa[     ki-ikomia. 

standing       very  hanging  thought       that       there  short  bit  ofT. 

Humatckam  huk   tam  ap  aimutuiam   vatcom   sis  ku-uk  tcutckatk' 

People  that         on    there  haunts  was  it      very       good  (lrcjinie<i 

U-ulit  tak  am  sii*sti-arspa(  ki-ikoraia.     Vatcom  s'apukam  kat  kiatkam 

thought   that   there       very  short  bit  off.  Was  it  good-best       bow      .vtriiiKt'<l 
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bit  them  in  twain.  He  bit  off  their  flesh  and  sinews,  and  in  their  bones 
made  holes.  From  the  things  collected  he  made  a  belt  from  a  bow- 
string and  turned  homeward.  He  came  through  his  gray  mist  in  four 
flights.  Leaving  all  that  he  had  secured  in  my  behalf,  he  reached  his 
home  in  four  flights.  At  early  dawn  he  rejoiced  in  his  success  and 
the  darkness  rattled  with  him. 

You  may  think  this  over,  my  relatives.  The  taking  of  life  brings 
serious  thoughts  of  the  waste;  the  celebration  of  victory  may  become 
unpleasantly  riotous. 

rsui  ta-atam  vapuk(u)  tcoi-ita   rsaktcitk'  u-ulit   tak  am  sirsa-arspa 

straight     flying  reed  clean         had  grasped     thought    that   there        very  short 

ki-ikomia.     Am    vak   huk    tcohokatc   ahava   ki-ikomia.     Katatc   isi 

bit  oflf.  There     enter     thiit  flesh  his  then  bit  off.  Bow  his    very 

kiahontiik  d-atc  kahaitcutckarsk  ap  koapatk'  ap  kirsa-atk'  ap  opam 

relaxed  bones  his  perforate  there  wig         there    bark  dress     there     turn 

ku      tan^am  uteohokik  woak  huk  aitk'  ap  ki-ikha  ikamalwoak  svaosim 

kind  of    whitish  itself  darkened  throw     that    after  there       four  thin  fly  damp 

isitcki.     Makai  nata  tcumiik'   hokit  an  taklta.     Smakaitkam  a-dtam 

rattling.       Magician      fire  cover  edges  about  release.         Expert  magician      people 

isivakssitk    tam  tarsuwoa.     Vi-ikam  supapak(i)  kawojkatk  puk  am 

a  prepared  place     on  sitting.  Remainder  slowly  grouped  take  there 

with  something 
spread  to  sit  on 

opam        ku   tan^^m  uteohokik    woak  iiitk'  am  ki-ikha  ikamuluwoak 

homeward  kind  of    whitish    itself  darkened     throw      after    there  four  times  thin  fly 

suvaosim   isitckim   UAaikut   tcuma-a.     Hukatc   s'haitcokfim    utatktc 

damp  rattling  his  bed  arrive.  With  conceit  felt 

am  a-ai  tai-inyok    ava  hukaUr  st4.*ohokomom  am  uta    sistic'ktckatc. 

there    all  directions  flying  it  was       with  darkness  there    in  rattling  lay. 

S  ha-ap  hapuk'   humsa   ulitk'  tatcoa  nanflka  tcoikam  nyi-imiki  kotc 

Way  that  you  think        plan        different  class         my  relatives       we 

humo  hap  patmatatan  huk  pat  rsalka  natc  apahaptii  kaihakim  kaitc. 

now       that       lazy  make  that     bad        slave         way  proper  noise  said. 
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SOCIAL  CONDITION,  BELIEFS,  AND  LINGUISTIC 
RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  TLINGIT  INDIANS 


Bv  John  R.  Swanton 


INTRODICTION 

The  material  contained  in  this  paper  is  a  portion  of  the  results  of 
about  two  months'  work  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  between  January  and  March, 
1904,  and  about  one  month  at  Wrangell,  March  to  April  of  the  same 
year.  The  remainder  of  the  material  gathered  at  that  time  consists 
principally  of  texts  in  the  native  language  with  translations  and  myths 
recorded  in  English.  The  chief  objects  of  the  investigation  were:  (1) 
To  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  Tlingit  myths  to  round  out  the  col- 
lections of  tales  from  the  north  Pacific  coast;  (2)  to  collect  enough  lin- 
guistic material  for  a  careful  study  of  the  Tlingit  language,  with  the 
special  object  of  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  Haida,  with  which  some 
sort  of  relationship  was  believed  to  exist  and  with  which  the  writer 
already  had  considerable  acquaintance;  and  (3)  to  add  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  our  knowledge  of  Tlingit  ethnology  generallj\  This  paper 
comprises  most  of  the  notes  made  with  the  third  purpose  in  view, 
and  the  results  of  the  writer's  comparison  of  Tlingit  and  Haida.  Very 
little  attention  is  given  to  the  arts,  the  industries,  and  the  food  quest, 
partly  because  these  have  been  treated  very  fully  in  Krause's  monu- 
mental work.  Die  Tlinkit  Indianer  (Jena,  1885),  and  in  one  particular, 
that  of  basketry,  in  ''The  basketry  of  the  Tlingit,"  by  G.  T.  Emmons, 
in  volume  iii  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  partly  because  these  are  not  so  readilj'  studied  in  con- 
nection with  language  and  myths,  and  indeed  require  independent 
investigation. 

The  phonetics  used  are  almost  identical  with  those  employed  by 
Professor  Boas,  the  writer,  and  others  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  the  American  Museum  of 
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Natuml  His^tory,  upon  the  Pacific  const,  and  arc  as  follows^,  the  arrange- 
ment, however,  being  the  writer's  own  : 
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TLINGIT  SUBDIVISIONS 

At  the  present  clay  tribes  speaking  Tlingit  (or  KoluMchfln)  occupy 
all  of  tlie  "ptai-htincilL*"'  of  Aliuska,  coast  luid  inland's,  except  the 
Boiithern  third  of  Prince  of  Wuley  it^laiid  and  the  smaller  islandsi  iinine- 
diately  to  the  southwest  of  it,  and  extend  westward  along  the  coast  as 
f ai"  as  Co  pfie  r  r i  v  e  r .  The  per » p  1  e  o  n  Tu  k  u  an  cl  Sti  k  i  n  e  r i  ve  r s  ca  m  p  a  nd 
travel  Miriie  distance  into  British  Cohuubian  territurv,  while  the  xVtha- 
pascan  Indiana*  in  tiu*n  camp  well  over  into  Alaska  and  cojiie  down  to 
the  coast  towns  to  tratle  <»r  visit.  The  Tai^'-ish,  a  jnircly  interior  people 
livintr  in  British  Cotiinihia  north  of  the  Ohilkat,  are  i-aid  to  speak  a 
dialect  of  this  lan^na^^e;  bnt,  if  that  is  indeed  the  cane,  it  ha^  prohnbly 
been  adopted  hy  them  in  cumparatively  recent  times.  An  Eskimo 
tribe*  the  l^^'alakiniut,  living  just  L*a=;t  of  the  mouth  of  Copper  rivt^r, 
has  been  so  far  modified  l>y  eontiiet  with  the  Yakutat  ai^  to  he  enumer- 
ated with  the  Tlingit  tribes  proper,  though  hi^storieall}'  it  has  no  right 
to  tiait  pfjsitioii. 

L(*aving  these  two  peoples  out  of  consideration,  fourtt^en  geo- 
graphical groups  may  be  recogntzed,  as  follows:  The  Tongas  (TAngfi'c 
qoan)j  SanyaorCapc  Fox  Indians  {Sa'nva  qoan),  Henya  {lle'nva  qoan), 
Kuiu(Kuiu  qoan),  Kake  (Ke<j[!  qoiin),  Sunidum(Slaod;Vn  qoan),  Stikine 
(Staqliil'n  qoan  or  CqlAtijoan),  Takii  (T!aql "qoan).  Auk  (Akl^qoan), 
Ilutstuiwu  (Xritslmiwu' qoan),  lltiint  (lla'na  qoan),  Chilkat  (Djilqa't 
qoan),  and  Yakutat  (YaijMa't  qoan  or  Laxayi'k  (|oan).  The  Hehl 
(Xrd  (|oan),  now  at  AA^rangell,  once  formed  an  independent  group  on 
Revillagigedo  island. 
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Each  of  these  divisions  or  tribes  had  at  least  one  winter  village  and 
a  section  of  coast  on  which  the  people  camped  every  summer  or  back 
of  which  they  hunted  in  winter.  The  number  of  permanent  towns  as 
well  as  their  location  varied  considerably  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
case  of  the  Chilkat  there  were  four  of  these,  while  the  people  of 
Killisnoo  were  formerly  divided  between  two. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Tlingit  towns,  ancient  and  modern, 
that  were  enumerated  to  the  writer,  with  the  division  to  which  each 
belongs,  though  it  must  by  no  means  be  supposed  that  this  exhausts 
the  number: 

TAnga-'c Tongas 

Gac Sanya 

TA-'qdjik-an  (Tuxican) Kenya 

EAwa-'k  (Klawak) Henya 

CAxa-'n  (Shakan) Henya 

Kuiu Kuiu 

Keq!(Kake) Kake 

Slaoda^'n Sumdum 

QatcxA^na-ak!",  ** Human-hip-lake''  (Wrangell) Stikine 

QaJtcAL!-an  (tcAL!="alder8'')  (Old  Wrangell) Stikine 

S!ikAnAsa^nkIi-an Taku 

Tlaq^'qlaka-an,  **Town-at-the-mouth-of-Taku-inlet" Taku 

A''ntcgaJt8U Auk 

TsA^ntikli-hin  (Juneau) Auk 

Na?tu''ck-an,  * '  Town-on-outside-of-point " Killisnoo 

Angu^'n,  "Right-across-the-town,"  signifying  that  a  road  runs  across  a 

narrow  strip  of  land  from  behind  the  town  to  some  body  of  sea  water.  Killisnoo 

Graot!a^k-an,  **  Drum  (or  Bell)  town " Huna 

Luca''cak!i-an,  "Sand-hill-town** Huna 

KAqlAnuwu'' Huna 

XAk Anuwu'' Huna 

Gona^'xo  (at  the  mouth  of  Alsek  river) Huna 

GrAthrni,  "Silver  Salmon  creek"  (north  of  Dry  bay) Huna 

Lak°-an  '*  Renowned  town"  ( Klukwan ) Chilkat 

Qatq!wa^A?tu  "Town-on-the-point-of-a-hill"  (Katkwaltu) Chilkat 

Y^nde^staq!^ Chilkat 

DjiJqo^t  (Chilkoot) Chilkat 

Day^  (Dyea) Chilkat 

Cqague^  (Skagway) Chilkat 

Decu''  (Haines  mission ) Chilkat 

Cit!ka^  "Behind  Baranof  island  (CI)" Sitka 

EA'^xql'^xo-an,  "Town-where-one-does-not-sleep-much " Sitka 

KA8taxe''xda-an Sitka 

Llisti^ Sitka 

LAUA-'xk Sitka 

Qona'' Sitka 

Qleckunuwu^,  "  Blue-jay-fort" Sitka 

DA^c^t,  "Fallen-stunned,"    because  a  man  there  once  ate  so  much 

halibut  that  he  fell  down  as  if  stunned Sitka 

Lluxa^cayik-jin,  "Town-straight-opposite-Mount  Edgecomb  (lIux)"...  Sitka 

ya(l"da4  (Yakutat) Yakutat 

Laxavi'k,  "Inside  of  La^'xa  (an  island)" Yakutat 
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Some  of  the  foregoing  nmnm  represeut  prolmbly  little  more  timri 
can)p,s,  while  (Jther8  were  designations  of  towoa  onc43  occupied  by 
peoples  who  are  now  liv  ing  elj^ewhtn^e, 

Diftleotically  the  Ydkatat  were  set  off  from  all  othe^s^  and  there  was 
also  a  c^ortaiii  dialectic,  a^  well  as  social,  distinction  }>etwccn  the  north- 
crn  iukI  the  Houtbern  Dieiiilier^  of  the  re  main  i  tig  groups*  They  will 
be  referred  to  as  ** northern'"  and  ''southern/-  Each  smaller  group 
ftls^o  had  certain  minor  dialectic  peculiarities* 

Iic?*ides  tlicse  geographical  divi.sion.s,  which  one  might  almost  call 
**  involuntary/'  the  THngit  were  separated  f^ocially  into  tw^o  sides  or 
phnitrii's,  each  strictly  exogamic  with  decent  through  the  mother. 
One  phratry  wa?^  known  us  Raven  throughout  all  of  the  divisions,  while 
the  other  was  uBually  adled  Wolf  and  in  the  north  also  Eagle,  One 
small  group  wa^  ontside  of  both  the  phratrie:^  and  its  member?^  could 
mai- ry  into  either. 

Each  phnitry  was  sul>dividod  into  clans  or  consanguineal  Imndn,  the 
membnrs  of  which  were  more  cloMcly  related  to  one  another  tlian  to 
other  meml>ers  of  the  phratry;  and  each  of  these  bands  usually  derived 
its  origin  from  wo  me  town  or  camp  it  had  once  occupied.  They  were, 
therefore,  in  a  way  local  groups^  but  they  differed  from  the  geograph- 
ical groups  just  referred  t4>  in  being  social  divisions  instead  of  compriii- 
ing  the  accidentul  occupants  of  one  locality.  Thus  every  geographical 
divii^ion  contained  members  of  both  phratries  and  usually  of  several 
clans  of  each  phratry,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  clan  was  often  dis- 
tributed among  two  or  more  geographical  groups.  Finally  the  clans 
wr^re  subdivided  into  bouse  groups,  the  members  of  which  might 
occupy  one  or  several  houses. 

As  it  will  not  be  profitable  to  more  than  mention  the  names  of 
man}"  of  the  tribal  divisions,  instead  of  discussing  them  at  length,  the 
following  lists  are  subjoined.  The  first  gives  the  geographical  groups, 
the  clans,  and  the  phratry  to  which  each  of  the  clans  belonged,  and  the 
second  the  house  groups  under  each  clan  as  far  as  ascertained: 


Raven- 


Wolf 


GfinAXAMi  (people  of  (.if/iiAx) 


Te^joeili  (people of  the  inland  Teq**) 
DAqLlaweMl 


KiksAMi  (peo|>le  of  the  island  Kiks)  Te'qoeiii 

XexAMi  ( people  of  Nex  ).      [( )ntside  of  either  elan] 


Te'nedi  (bark-house  peo}>le) 
KInxine'di  (^niarten  people) 
Tak'aneMi  (winter  |H'«^i>le) 


CAukiike^tli  (jveo}>le  of  ('An.  or  a>  helow) 

LijoayeMi 

C2a(}!o'shit  tan  (  hnnian-t(»ot-h«nist'  pe«>ple) 
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Raven  Wolf 

KAKB 

SAq"te'ne<ii  (grass  people,  so  called  prob-  Tsague^di   (people   of   Tsa^gua,   or   seal 

ably  from  their  numbers)  people) 

TAne^i  (people  of  the  cret^k  Taii)  NesAMi  (salt-water  people) 

QiAltcAne'di  (people  of  the  creek  QIa'1-  WAsIhKnedi  (people  of  the  river  Was  I) 

tcAn)  CAnkuke^di  ( people  of  a  place  near  Kake, 

QiVtcAdi  (people  of  Qutc,  a  creek  on  Ad-  called  Caya',  or  as  above) 
miralty  island) 

KUIU 

KuyeMi  (i)eople  of  Kuiu)  NasteMi  (i)eople  of  the  Nass) 


8UMDUM 


Slitlqoe'di  (people  of  S!i't!qo,  a  place  near 
Sumdum  which  may  have  been  named 
from  a  variety  of  whale  called  s'.It!) 


KiksA^di  (people  of  Kiks)  Nanyaa'yi  (people  of  Na'nya  (?)) 

Ti  hit  tan  (bark-house  i^eople)  SliknaxA^i  (people  of  SITnAx) 

Qa-'tcAdi  (people of  Qatc;  see  Kake)  XoqIeMt  (people  of  Xoq!) 

Kasq!ague^di  (people   of   a  camp  called  Kaya^ckid^tan  (people  of  the  house  with 

Kasqle^'k'*)  a  high  foundation,  or  shelf  people )« 

Tatcioe'di  (people  of  TiVIqo)  Xel  qoan  (people  of  Foam,  a  place) 


GanAXAMi  (people  of  (.ra^nAx)  Y^nycMi  (mainland  people  or  place  of 

hemlock  j>eople) 
TsatlcnyeMi  (people  of  Tsa^tle  river) 

AUK 

l!  ene^'di  Wuckita'n  (people  with  houses  on  top  of 

one  another) 

iirTKNiTwr 

DcMtan  (people of  end-of-road  house)  Wuckita'n  (see  alx)ve) 

Tog^e'di  (outlet  people,  so  called  because    DAqLlaweMi 

they  lived  at  the  outlet  of  a  lake — part    Te^qoedi  (people  of  Teq") 

of  above) 
Anq Vkitan  or  Qia'kitjin  (people  of  the 

house  in  the  middle  of  the  valley) 


TlA^qldentan      (retaining-timber- house  Wuckifi'n  (nee  above) 

people) 

TacjI  hit  tan  (people  <>f  nhig  house — i)art  TcukAue^di  (bush  or  grass  i)eople) 

of  above)  Ka'gwAntan  (burnt-hoUHc  |)eople,  or  peo- 

K()?ikIcMi  (people  of  Kohc'x)  pic  of  the  burnt  down  house) 


ii.Sai<l  lo  liavc  sUkh\  in  a  jMinition  to  the  Naiivaa'yi  similar  to  that  of  hervantH. 


Yet  hit  (raven  house) 
Xas  hit  (moose  house) 
QlA^tgun  hit  (house  built  on  a  narrow 
point) 


Kidju^k  hit  (hawk  (?)  house) 
Nu  hit  (fort  house) 
S!ax  hit  (starfish  house) 
Qoti^'s!  hit  (lookin^-out  house) 


Ca^uAX  hit  (valley  house) 
Xiits!  hit  (grizzly-bear  house) 
katfi!  hit  (Katsl's  house )« 


Kun  hit  (flicker  house) 


Woq!  hit  (sculpin  house) 

Xfit^!   tjown''    hit     (grizzly  -  bear's 
house) 


W:VndA  hit  (wa^'ndA  house,  wa'ndA  being 
the  name  of  an  ornamental  cloak  worn 
at  dances.  It  was  trimmed  with  eagle 
skins  along  the  sides) 

DAqLlawe^di 

Kit  hit  (killer-whale  house) 

SANYA 

KtksA^dt 


Te^qoedi 

den      Kfit?^!  hit  (Ratal's  house) ^ 

Gutc  ka  hit  (house  on  the  hill) 

a  See  p.  4.'>5. 


1 
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NexA'dl 

\ 

Teak!  hit  (eagle  house)  Sll^-'dl  xa'i  hit  (beaver-house  house) 

Teak  I  qlo-'sl  hit  (eagle* s-foot  house) 

HENYA 

Te'nedt 

Yel  hit  (raven  house)  Ti  hit  (bark  house) 

Ydn-wu?ixA''cl  (house  drifted  ashore) 

Kluxine'dt 

K!ux  hit  (marten  house) 

Tdk^ne^dt 

Yal  hit  (whale  house) 

CA'nkukedi 

GonaqAde^'t  hit  (^naqAde^'t  house;  see     Xuts!  hit  (grizzly-bear  house) 
'  p.  460) 

Qaqlo^s  htt  tan 

Qaqlo^sl  hit  (human-foot  house)  Tslsk!  hit  (moose  house) 

Lqoaye^dt  (no  house  names  obtained) 

KAKB 

SA(](^te^nedl 

TiAq!  hit  (retaining-timbers  house) 

TAne'di 
Ku'cta  hit  (land-otter  house) 

Q/AitcAne^dt  (no  house  names  obtained) 
Qd^tcAdt 
QIak!"  hit  (old-salmon  house)  Qotl-'s!  hit  (looking-out  house) 

Tsague^di 

Xa-1  hit  (yellow-cedar  house)  Tiis!  hit  (shark  house) 

NesA^di  (no  house  names  obtained) 

WAs/hVnedt  (no  house  names  obtained) 

CATikuke^di  (no  house  names  obtained) 

KUIU 

Kuye'dt 

Xtk  htt  (puffin  house)  QotxA^naxa  hit  (star  house) 

NdsWdi 

Tclit  hit  (murrelet  house)  Dekl^nu  hit  (fort-far-out  house) 

Kun  hit  (flicker  house) 
26  KTH— 07 28 
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&itf  brt  (gl«4*ierh&ufie}  S!it!Ult  (i^IIt!   houfie,   the  filit!  beinj?  a 

whale  like  a  killer  and  iilmoHt  OM  liirgt*) 

^igi'^il  hJtl  (Bun  house );  chief,  QaU'ktr  (moytng  of  wdee — Df  a  frog) 

TlAqthlt  (retaining-tmibere  hotiae);  *'hief,  Atil''  {pro[j**rty) 

^tftcl  hit  (frog  house) ^;  chiefs  QSI.4'^ktc  (iame  man  &g  ae^xiud  above) 

T\  Ml  tan 
T!  hit  (bark  houee);  chi^f,  (jiAi?  (a  'Mmghian  tiaiue  tak^n  m  war) 

Nalx  !iit  (halibut  house,  natx,  lieing  tlit*  naiiu?  of  the  lai^^t  variety  of  halilnit) 
chiefs  Tak^FCij!  ( winU*r  chaageT  because  frogs  go  awaj  when  winter  comes) 

Xiftcl  hit  (frog  house)^;  chiei,  KecFtc  ( woman  turning  into  a  man) 

xlql^  hit  (gamhUng  house);  chiefs  Laqe';  meaning  unoertHin 

Kaor^4yri'y!  htt  (house  lowered  from  the  eky— like  one  in  a  favorite  Tlingit  »lory; 
chiefs  Katgate^TC  (becawte  Raven  had  a  basket  of  tlie  kind  called  kat) 

TcAC  h!t  (rush  hou&et  in  memory  of  their  old  houees  iii  tJie  interior);  eJii«(, 
litiVck^  (froi^s  l>a<^fc) 

$eL  btt  (thnmler  bouse);  chief,  Sea^ckf  (named  after  the  raven,  heeatine  the 
raven  is  always  liegKing  for  something  to  eat) 

Ltude'n  hit  (house  .standing  at  right  angles  to  the  rest);  diief,  Ta^UAxk!;  mean- 
ifjg  uncertivin 

Xixtc!  xa^'ye  hit  (frog's-den  house);  chief,  An-Len  yet  (big-town  raven) 

Tan  hit  (sealion  house);  chief,  Kokusta''!;  meaning  uncertain 

TalqoeUU 

Ca  hit,  or  in  full,  Tatq°  uAxk!  "-ca  hit  (niountain-l)ack-of-Trdq°  house);  chief, 
Qadadu'gu  (human  skin) 

KAX(|oy6''nduA  hit  (the  name  of  the  last  monster  that  the  hero  Lijlaya-'k!  and  his 
brothers  killed  was  KAxqoy^''nduA);  chief,  Qoxoe'JcAttc 

Nanyad^yi 

Q!a'' tgu  hit  (shark  house);  chief,  KIoxcu''  (the  name  of  the  first  Nanyaa'vi,  chief 
of  Old  Wrangell.     Ccks,  })elow,  was  his  nephew) 

Hit  ixin  (big  house);  chief,  Ccks  (a  Tsimshian  name  taken  in  war) 

Tatu^k  hit  (cliff  house);  chief,  GuLa^o  (monster) 

QiA'tgu  na^'sl  hit  ( shark' s-intestines  house);  chief,  GAlge^;  meaning  uncertain. 

Kuk  hit  (box  house);  chief,  Kit-Len  (big  killer  whale) 

A^  ntcuka  hit  (house  at  the  farther  end  of  the  town— its  position  in  Old  Wrangell ) ; 
chief,  Kadjhosgu't;  meaning  uncertain 


a  He  built  this  house  when  he  was  going  to  have  liis  children  tattooed,  and  was  the  first  jMjrson  in 
Alaska  to  invite  peopk'  to  a  feast  on  such  an  occasion,  so  it  is  said, 
ft  This  name  was  given  with  a  KlksA'di  woman  who  .settled  among  these  people. 


"^ 
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SUknaxA'dt 

Q!an  hit  (red  house);  chief,  Oa^xna;  meaning  uncertain. 

Ank"  hit  (named  from  a  cane  taken  from  the  Tsimshian  in  war  and  applied  to  a 
house  in  order  to  disgrace  them) ;  chief,  Qota^n  (taken  from  a  picture  of  wealth  seen 
by  this  man  and  called  Ixa^n) 

Xoq/e'dt 

Ctin  hit  (steel  house),  recently  adopted;  chief,  Gux-na-'wu  (dead  slave) 
A-'nda  u^na  hit  (cannon  house);  chief,  LagwA-'tc  (a  kind  of  weed  like  rhubarb, 
used  in  making  peace  '* because  it  looks  nice'') 

Kaya^ckidetdn 
Kit  hit  (killer- whale  house);  chief,  Teq  (stone) 

Xet  qoan  (no  house  names  obtained) 

TAKT 

(ianAXA^di 
I'cka  hit  (salmon-hole  house) 

Y^n-wutixA^cl  hit  (house  drifted  ashore — at  time  of  flood) 
Yel  hit  (raven  house) 

Yhiye'di 
TcaL  hit  (halibut  house) 

TmUene'di 

XutsI  hit  (grizzly-bear  house) 
Yeyuwa^  hit;  named  from  a  mountain 

AUK 

Uerie'dt 

YA^'xtd  hit  (great-dipper  house,  referring  t<>  the  constellation) 
Til!  hit  (dog-salmon  house) 

Wucketafn 

Hit  Len  (big  house) 

lIlTTSNrWU 

l>e^citan 
Yel  hit  (raven  house) 
De^'cu  hit  (house  at  end  of  road) 
Gun  hit  (spring  house) 

Aiiqid'kilan 

Anq!a''k  hit  (house  in  the  middle  of  the  valley) 

WucketiVn 
Nu  hit  (fort  house) 

DAqUawe^di 
Kit  hit  (killer-whale  house) 

Te^qoedt 
Xuts!  hit  (grizzly-bear  house) 


Ya^t  hit  (whale  house)  Xlxte!  htt  (frog  house) 

Yet  hit  (raven  house)  Qoti's!  hit  (looking-out  house) 

l!  uk!  xd'  hit  (worm  house)  Q!ak  hit  (canyon  or  valley  house) 

Nuc^kad^yt  (no  house  names  obtained) 

Kd^gwAiiidn 

Llgu^ci  hit  (long-(killer  whale's-)  dorsal     Teak!  s!a''ge  hit  (eagle' s-bones  house) 

fin  house)  Teak!  kuMi  hit  (eagle* s-nest  house) 
Kit  h it  ( killer- whale  house )  (The  two  names  last  mentioned  are  said 

Kats!  hit  (Katsl's  house)  by  Wrangell  people  to  have  been  claimed 

Qotc  hit  (wolf  house)  only  in  very  recent  times,  the  eagle  not 

Gao  hit  (drum  house)  properly  belonging  to  them) 
Xuta!  hit  (grizzly-bear  house) 

Kit  gu''ci  hit  (killer-whale's-dorsal-fin  house) 
Kit  hit  (killer-whale  house) 

Taqestina^ 

Lla^oca  hit  (sandy-bluff  house) 
Gun  hit  (spring  house) 


a  Given  by  an  old  woman  of  the  TiA'qIdeutau. 
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The  names  in  this  list  are  supposed  to  be  given  in  the  order  in  which  the  houses 
stood,  beginning  at  the  southern  end  of  the  town. 

Ti^na  hit  (copper-plate  house);  a  gonaqAde''t  came  up  ))efore  the  builder  of  this 
house  in  the  form  of  a  copper  and  told  him  to  erect  it 

Chief,  NixiVna,  a  Ruasian  name,  or  Q6xk!d'n;  meaning  uncertain 

Clan,  KiksAMi 
GAga^'n  hit  (sun  house) 

Chief,  Yaduste'q!  (wild  goose) 

Clan,  KiksA'  dl 
Ctin  hit  (steel  house);  so  named  because  in  a  fight  with  the  Russians  the  chief  cap- 
ture<i  a  piece  of  steel  and  placed  it  in  front  of  his  house 

Chief,  Nawucke^L  (wounded  wild  goose  flapping  around) 

Clan,  KiksAMl 
QaxA^tdja  hit  (lively-herring  house);  referring  to  a  herring  jumping  about 

Chief,  Yetdji-'n;  probably  from  a  frog 

Clan,  KiksAMl 
Itc  hit  (rock  house) 

Chief,  Tca^jrade^x  (raven  crying  everywhere) 

Clan,  a  low  class  of  Ka^gwAntan 
S!a  hit  (clay  house) 

Chief,  Lsa'^guha  (notable  voice),  referring  to  the  cry  of  the  goose 

Clan,  KtksAMi 
XaL  hit  (iceberg  house) 

Chief,  Qane^'x  (saved  or  captured  man) 

Clan,  TcukAneMi 
Lu^koa  hit  (house  on  a  point),  because  it  was  on  the  point  where  '^  Baranoff's  castle" 
afterwards  stood 

Chief,  Tuksaie'x  (copper-green  color  of  frog) 

Clan,  KiksAMi 
QotxA^naxa  hit  (star  house) 

Chief,  Yakwd'^n  (swimming  wolf);  this  man  led  in  the  last  great  fight  with  the 
Stikine  Indians 

Clan,  Ka-'gwAntan 
Aduwaxt^toi  hit  (house  that  carries  a  big  load,  and  is  bent  over  with  its  weight) 

Chief,  Tsla^'^  (boneless  frog,  because  the  frog  has  few  bonee) 

Clan,  KiksAMl 
Teak!  kuMi  hit  (eagle' s-nest  house) 

Chief,  h\6x  (gray  wolf) 

Clan,  Ka'^gwAntan 
TcaL  hit  (halibut  house) 

Chief,  Datxiagu^tc  (wolf  walking  around  a  person) 

Clan,  Ka''gwAntan 
Hin  ka  hit  (house  on  the  water);  said  to  have  stood  on  piles  over  water.     It  was 
still  standing  when  the  writer's  informant  was  a  small  l)oy 

Chief,  Kak!°nu^k!",  refers  to  a  wolf 

Clan,  KiVgwAntan 
Dex-q!aowu^lk  (house  with  two  doors) 

Chief,  QaMjexdaqe^na  (eagle  going  around  a  dead  thing  and  making  a  noise) 

Clan,  Ka''gwAntan 
Nu  hit  (fort  house) 

Chief,  Da'tlkdtsla't^  (stomach  of  a  wolf) 

Clan,  Wucketa^n 
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Outfit  htt  (grizzly-bear  hotjae) 

Chief,  YS'tiAxnawu  (swimming  woU) 

Clan,  KH'gwAntan 
(Ja'yefll  hit  (iron  house);  the  lir^t  nails  fteen,  found  in  a  ftfiar  i*r  plimk  ^IrlflfN^ 
aahot^f  were  driven  into  this  houw?. 

Chief,  HiVyeakJ"  (hollow  left  in  shallow  wat&r  b^  &  shark  switnmtntf  mpidly) 

Clan,  Ka''gWAntan 
Uiikl  litt  (king-salmon  house) 

Chief,  Lluk!  (kingmlmon) 

Clan,  QlAtlkaa^yt 
Ya'cka  hit  {shelf  house) 

Chief,  OoqLi  (swan) 

Clm,  QlAttkaa'j^t 
ijoto  hit  (wolf  house) 

Chief,  Ana:5i/t*I  (thegriissjly  l>«ir) 

Oan^  Kii'gwAntfin 
Teak  I  hit  (eagle  house) 

Chief,  LTf^nt  (li]n= low  tide,  and  nanie  pHjliably  memis,  eicprc«»ed  in  fiill, ''  Eagle^ 
w*alking*on-beach'at-laW'tid*! " ) 

Clan,  Ka'gWAntan 
Anyfi^dt  bit  (higli-caete  house) 

'  Chief,  Stu'^wat]a;  nainefl  fTom  a  wolf 

Clan,  Kfl^gwAnt^n 
Yii'i  hit  (whale  house) 

Chief,  Qlexi'x;  meanin]^  unc¥!rtain 

Olmit  Lh'ik!naxA''d] 
Klwaf^ri'nt  hit  (burnt-ilown  liouie) 

Chief,  Andeel''  (many  wolves  howling  aMnt  the  town) 

Clan,  Ka'gwAntan 
^t'^na  hit  (house  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town);  tfo  nametl  liecam»e  it  gtcMvl  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  ti>wn  on  Al«:r"k  rivf*r  from  w*hioh  iti*  oei^npant^"  c»iiw  i 

Chief,  Stagwd^'n;  meaning  uncertain 

Clan,  LluklnaxAMi 
Ta  hit  (sleeping  house) 

Chief,  Cadasi^ktc  (a  king  salmon  that  always  stays  in  the  mountain  streams  and 
never  comes  down  to  the  sea) 

Clan,  LluklnaxA^'di 
Xl^na  hit  (house at  the  lower  end  of  the  town) 

Chief,  Qalqa^wa  (celel)rate(l  man;  brother  of  the  chief  who  erected  the  second 
house  above) 

Clan,  LluklnaxA^di 
Teak!  kuMi  hit  ( eagle' s-nest  house) 

Chief,   Qlate^q!'*  (red-mouthed  wolf) 

Clan,  KiVgwAntan 
Ane^'gayak  hit  (house  below  the  rest  of  the  houses) 

Chief,  Qfdga^s!   (precious  part**  of  an  ea^le) 

Clan,  Kfi^gwAntan 
Tiis!  hit  (shark  house) 

Chief,  Sfi^xa  (named  from  a  wolf'n  cry) 

Clan,   Kiik  hit  tun,  a  branch  <>f  the  KjV^wAntfir 
Kfik  hit  (box  house) 

Chief,  (2aMjkatAn  (man  standing  <»n  a  mat) 

Clan,   Kuk  hit  tan 


n 
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QotKsI  hit  (house  looking  out  on  the  »ea) 

Chief,  Ya'^ndji j'ltgax  ( hungry  wolf  oryinK  for  food ) 
Clan,  Kuk  hit  tiin 
Llade^n  hit  (house  standing  sideways);  it  was  the  highest  ranking  house  of  the  Box- 
House  people 
Chief,  Qotce'n  (named  from  a  l)ear) 
Clan,  Kuk  hit  tun 
^Kas!  hit  (cowhide  house;  probably  moose  house  originally);  once  when  they  pot- 
latched  and  were  without  a  roof,  they  coverecl  their  house  v/ith  cowhide 
Chief,  Yelnawu^  (dead  raven) 
Clan,  KoskleMi  (subdivision,  XasI  hit  tiin) 
C^^ada'jri  hit  (named  from  a  creek  called  Cgadft^yi,  where  the  first  house  of  this 
name  stood.     It  was  near  a  waterfall,  referred  to  in  the  stories,  just  south  of 
Yakutat 
Chief,  Q!ai''tk!i  (Raven  has  eaten  of  it,  referring  to  food  left  over  by  Raven) 
Clan,  KoskleMi 
Ku  hA^ta  hit  (house  of  the  stick,  or  frame,  with  which  salmon  used  to  be  chased 
downstream) 
Chief,  Ltayi'  (color  of  an  alder  tree  alx>ut  his  nose) 
Clan,  Ka'^gWAutm 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Tlingit  quite  uniformly  trace  the  origin  of  nearly  all  their  clans 
to  the  Tsimshian  coast ' '  below  Port  Simpson ; "  that  is,  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  mouth  of  Skeena  river.  It  is  said  by  some  that  nearly  all 
of  the  present  clans  immigrated  in  this  manner,  and  that  most  of  the 
''old  Alaskans,"  those  whom  they  found  in  possession,  have  died  out. 
Katishan,  chief  of  the  Kasqiague'dl  at  Wrangell,  mentioned  some  of 
these  by  name,  but  a  thorough  investigation  would  probably  develop 
quite  different  stories  regarding  them,  especially  as  man}'^  are  very 
small  and  are  more  likely  to  have  been  subdivisions  than  surviving 
groups.  The  only  point  that  may  have  significance  is  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  so  enumerated  were  of  the  Raven  clan.  There  are  several 
other  bits  of  evidence  which  seem  to  show  that  the  distinction  between 
the  two  phratries  was  of  more  importance  historically  than  would  at 
first  appear.  Thus,  according  to  a  Sitka  interpreter,  the  Eagle  peo- 
ple were  called  Na(nation)  or  Congoqedi'na,"  but  there  was  no  one  name 
for  all  the  Ravens,  they  being  one  simply  in  marriage  laws,  emblems, 
and  in  some  other  respects.  According  to  Katishan  all  of  the  Wolf 
clans  used  to  be  denominated  Sll'tqoedf  *  and  all  of  the  Raven  clans 
QonAtcjAna'vi,  the  latter  of  which  expressions  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  word  applied  by  an  individual  to  those  of  the  opposite  phratry.^ 
This  suggests  the  ((uestion  whether  distinction  of  phratry  could  have 
been  associated  originally  with  a  racial  difference,  and  such  a  possi- 

aThia  is  evidently  taken  from  the  name  of  a  elan  whieh  the  writer  ha?  elnewhcre  CAlled  Cxn- 
kukeMi.  The  reason  for  applying  this  name  to  the  entire  pliratry  ifl  not  apparent.  Pomibly  the 
interpreter  was  mistaken. 

fc  Not  to  be  coiifoundtKl  with  the  Slitlqoe'dl  of  Sumdum  (p.  399) . 

c  Katishan  declared  tliat  "  there  are  more  Ravens  in  Alaska  than  Wolves." 


40H  ^^^^rm^ESS^Tff&iAK^ 

hHHf  Affiifti  pmii0*nU  Hmlt  wti**ri  w*t  mmw  to  emm<ier  th«  origins  of  the 
#vfwriili'  »')««  iliviwioaM.  AlUinu^h  th*5  Ii**t  jtiMt  ^ven  contutfis  n&mes 
^rf  ii)i**iii  iWi*UiySvi*t'him  iK^loriginj^  M/*?a<*h  jihratry  henideA  one  which 
MU  4iiiUhUi  of  (k^Ui,  nmriy  fir<^  fiothinif  mure  than  tftibdivbious,  ftml 
tiuiy  t*mrU*iHi  iini  foiiiKl  to  ^UrKJ  <piit  at  all  praniinently*    On  the 

htm§^**i1t  KmklA'dt,  r.tfiklnaxA'dt,  Luqit'stAflt,  and  K&'i*k!fl  qoan;  on 
thii  Wolf  n1(|<^  th*'  T<^'t|oi*<Ii,  lU^jLlawe'di,  NanviiiV^^t/rriikAnodi,  and 
KliV^Afdiliip  Th<i  'lVukAn«'dt  w«r^^  lOriHidf^rcd  low  caat^,  but  apijear 
fpnfii  IliM  »4t^prl(*rt  (.11  havii  fnrrri<>d  a  niUK^r  atioient  group. 

tl  U  UtUm^Hllu^  io  Hud  that  all  tins  trlaniiof  thtt  fcsoutbBmmoHt  towns, 
Ttm^m  [iHil  Mjuiya,  nlwnyM  ox*H*pting  tho  Nr^xA'dt,  boloiig  to  this  list, 
tlu»y  ladiiif  tlji^  OftriAXA'iir  (or  GaiuxU^Mt),  'IVqood?,  DAqiJawc'df,  and 
Ktl*NA'<H.  'rmditioiiM  ni^arrtirjg  tho  tirigin  of  tin*  two  tdaiiH  tirst  ineii- 
llitiMMl  point  umuiimnu^ly  to  Prin^L^  of  Wakrs  i^jland  and  Kuiu,  and, 
it  wr^  aro  to  tnint  tlh'in  Ntill  furihtM',  tlio  <^ianAXA'dt  were  the  first 
prM>|ilri  to  mittliMit'lVni^niH*  whitbcr  thoy  Inid  eortm  f rom  TA'tiditk-an  on 
iImi  iiiiilliwf^^t  roaKt  of  Prim'i^  of  Walo^  island,  then  the  principal 
I  h  *  n  y  a  ^  d  1 1  a>f  i* .  A  em  j  r  d  I  n  ^  t  o  a  n  o  Ll  i  o  i '  Mt  j  ry  t-  f  i  o  Tt  1 1  r  pis  [  >o  t  >pl  e  cam  e  to 
Kntn  from  (lu>  ^outh,  and  afli^rwanlH  started  hatk  to  thc^  present  ^ite 
of  *rohfrHrt,  Mhk^li  tbi\v  had  provhatsly  notici'id.  During  this  last  mi- 
gration tliry  i^nnvp^Ht  for  a  tune  ou  an  inland  niUcd  TAncr^'c,  and  later 
jmvi*  it«  naini'  to  tht^lr  vilUigi5,  T\m  tradition  pruhahly  refers  to  the 
t,h\nA\A'dt,  fur  tho  Ivuiu  and  IIiHiya  pi?opIi^  art!  wry  tdo^ly  related. 
H1»o  (,}*UiAXAMt  th»MHi<olviv*  derived  their  mune  from  anotJier  island, 
Mi('HA9i.  'Hie  fiuuily  hUtt^ry  of  tJii^j^o  pot>plo  h  ciTtaialy  dasely  as^- 
I'lnli^d  ^\itli  file  town  *^f  TA'qdjfk-rtn  for  it  was  there  that  a  (^auAXA'df 
wonuu)  nulled  a  wiH>dwornK  thus  giving  her  people  the  woodworm 
eud>lenu  and*  as  alH>ve  notiHl,  the  Tak^uie'di  (Winter  people)  are  the 
Klawak  hmneh  of  tluit  ehuu  Another  IkkIv  of  (jnnAXA'di  moved  to 
i'hilkat*  wheiv  they  aiv  also  of  high  rank,  and  still  others  are  among 
tl^e  1\ik\i  and  at  Yakutat. 

rhe  1 V  q\HHU  nnviv^ni  their  naiue  fn>m  an  island  ealled  Teq**,  said 
t\>  lie  nt^r  fl^e  nor!l\ern  eml  of  IMnvv  of  Wales  island,  and  thus  n€ar 
the  ti^dJtio^u^l  home  of  the  (^lauAXA'dK  Aeix>niing  to  Haida  aoeomnts 
they  wetv  their  chief  op(H>nents  at  the  time  when  that  tril^  in\'aded 
Alaska  and  they  sulv^npiently  tlevt  to  the  mainland.  That  the  territorr 
in  Alaska  no\>  ^vv4jpi^\l  l\v  the  Kaigani  Ilaivia  was  formerly  Tlingit 
is  a  wx>U  known  faot>  and  is  Httesteii  by  all  of  the  names  of  their 
towuN.  lluis  Sukkx^^ai\  is  frvMU  Tlingit  suqq*  an  f*  grassy  town'"^, 
j^ikI  KasS5«n  or  K:^  sJ>an  is  <5iud  to  nH>an  **  pretty  town,**  hecaia<ie  when 
tbt^  \>\>j\le  K^nH>  thert^  tht\v  said.  **This  is  the  only  sjxn  that  k»ks 
ji^wvi"  At  Kl.r.kw::^))  the  writer  w-as  told  th:^:  the  naiiH^  of  ih^i  town  in 
Vlu-;c"it  ^ijk:^vho>  *' shell  nsh  vilUi^^^'  or  \vrh,"^i>i  n^iher  *Movm-wSeTv^ 
jx\>^^k^-Ct'^t  thu'u:>-At-K>w-t>vie/*     Rati^han.   however,  iL±mx\i  lisai  it 
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was  named  from  the  yellow  cedar  bark  soaked  and  spun  into  long 
strings  and  called  Ian,  for  which  the  place  was  noted.  Thus  the 
Tlingit  word  would  be  Ja'nqo-an.  There  is  also  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  Howkan,  since  the  Haida  living  in  that  neighborhood, 
who  pronounce  the  name  *  aoklia'n,  affirm  that  it  refers  tx)  a  stone 
which  used  to  stand  in  front  of  the  place,  while  Katishan  derives  it 
from  qo'wakan,  ''deer,"  the  animal  being  very  plentiful  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. The  first  explanation  is  probably  correct.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Howkan  and  Kasaan  were  occupied  as  towns  before  the 
advent  of  the  Haida,  but  tradition  affirms  it  of  Sukkwan  and  Klin- 
kwan,  the  former  of  which  was  destro^'^ed  by  the  invaders.  The 
people  of  Kasaan,  however,  according  to  Doctor  Newcombe,  claim  to 
have  acquired  their  town  by  regular  purchase. 

From  all  the  accounts  obtained  it  would  seem  that  the  Te'qoedt 
constituted  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Prince  of  Wales  island 
and  moved  to  Tongas  and  Sanya  at  the  time  when  the  Haida  immigra- 
tion took  place,  whether  that  happened  peaceably  or  otherwise.  Part 
of  them  are  now  among  the  Hutsnuwu  people  and  part  at  Yakutat. 

The  last  group  in  this  region,  the  NexA'dt  of  Sanya,  is  peculiar  as 
standing  outside  of  the  two  great  phratries.  It  is  characterized  prin- 
cipally by  the  possession  of  the  Eagle  crest  and  E^gle  personal  names, 
and  possibly  it  is  from  this  clan  that  the  northern  Tlingit  have  also 
obtained  them.  Their  name  means  simply  People  of  Nex,  a  creek  in 
their  country.  Along  with  many  other  clans,  they  are  supposed  to 
have  come  from  "below  Port  Simpson,"  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
possible  that  their  origin  is  connected  with  an  Athapascan  tribe,  which 
formerly  occupied  the  shores  of  Behm  canal  just  northward  and  inter- 
married with  the  Tlingit  to  a  considerable  extent  in  ancient  times. 
The  remnants  of  these  Athapascans  are  now  living  at  Kincolith  among 
the  Nass  Indians. 

The  presence  of  a  KIksA'dt  house  group  at  Sanya  has  been  noted, 
and  although  composed  perhaps  of  comparatively  new  settlers  at  that 
place,  it  is  said  that  the  family  had  received  its  name,  People  of 
Kiks,  from  an  island  in  the  vicinity.  At  any  rate  it  was  certainly  one 
of  the  great  clans  that  moved  up  from  the  south,  and  besides  having  a 
Sanya  branch  forms  the  foremost  Raven  groups  at  Wrangell  and 
Sitka.  They  were  the  first  to  settle  in  the  latter  place.^  Their  antiq- 
uity is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  principal  mytho- 
logic  heroes  of  the  Tlingit  bear  KIksA'dt  names. 

It  is  said  that  the  wives  of  some  KIksA'df  people  once  quarreled, 
and  all  of  one  side  moved  out  into  a  house  made  of  bark,  from  which 
circumstance  they  came  to  be  called  Bark-house  people  (Ti  hft  tan). 

a  Before  coming  to  Sitka  proper  they  lived  in  the  town  of  Kastaz^'xda-ftn,  situated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. According  to  Katishan,  the  first  familicM  to  settle  in  Sitka  were  the  KlksA'dl,  K^tagwA'dl. 
and  Qes  hit  t&n  (Iron  house  people) ,  the  last  a  part  of  the  K&'gwAnt&n. 
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At  M^mngeU  the  Bark-houi^c  people  are  credited  with  but  on©  hoiiae 
group,  but  the  Tc^iedi  of  Klawak  constitute  pai  t  of  the  same  clan, 
their  ntime  bein^  merely  a  variation  of  Tl  hit  tan. 

The  DAqLlawe'dl,  the  siguifieanee  of  whose  rmme  was  not  learned, 
are  anotber  widely  scattered  group,  being  found  under  that  najue  in 
TougftHj  HutHnuwu,  and  Chilkat,  while  the  Tsague'dl  of  Kake  are  a 
bmtich. 

Formerly  tbe  Henya  of  the  west  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  island 
lived  at  Tux  lean  (TA'qdjik-an),  but  later  their  chief  moved  to  Klawak 
(IjAwa'k),  where  he  owned  a  salmon  creek,  and  ail  of  his  people  fol- 
lowed. Sometimes  they  camped  at  Shakan  (CAxa'n)  to  collect  fi^sh 
eggK,  and  in  modern  times  many  Indians  settled  there  near  a  large  saw- 
mill built  by  the  whiter.  Some  of  the  Henya  families  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  ttioave'dt  and  Qaq  la's  hit  tSn  were  both  parts  of  tlie 
CAnkuke'di,  but  it  was  not  learned  whether  that  family  was  itself 
connected  with  any  other.  They  are  also  fiamd  at  Kake,  and  Krause 
enumerates  them  among^  the  clans  of  the  Cbilkat  town  of  Klukwan, 
AecoiTling  to  Kattshan  they  took  their  name  from  an  island  called  Can, 
but  according  to  an  old  Kake  man,  from  a  place  near  Kake  callcfl  Cay  a', 

Tbe  Kuiu  consisted  of  but  two  clans*  Al^out  the  Kuve'dl  nothing 
of  consequence  was  learned,  but  tbe  Nasto'dl  are  often  spuketi  of  m 
if  they  were  one  people  with  the  Nanyaa'yf  and  Ka'gwAntiin*  As  ivB- 
queutly  happens,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  means 
utiity  of  origin  or  nothing  more  than  membership  in  the  same  phratry. 
It  may  be  of  some  significance  that  they  shai^  the  Flicker  house 
(Kun  htt)  with  the  pAqLlawe'dt,  Their  name  and  origin  are  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Nass. 

While  the  people  of  Kuiu,  Henya,  Sanya,  Tongas,  and  part  of  the 
Kakes  are  said  to  be  very  closely  related  to  one  another,  the  origin  of 
some  of  the  Kake  clans  differs  in  being  intimately  connected  with  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  In  the  time  of  the  flood,  according  to  one 
story,  there  were  glaciers  extending  entirely  across  the  Stikine  river, 
so  that  canoes  could  not  pass.  The  Kake  Indians,  who  were  then 
living  in  the  interior,  wished  to  come  down,  and  finall}-  accomplished 
the  feat  by  passing  directly  under  the  glacier.  Instead  of  settling  on 
the  river,  however,  where  they  could  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
they  went  out  to  Kupreanof  island,  whence  in  later  times  they 
moved  back  to  Wrangell.  On  close  examination  this  story  is  found 
to  apply  particularly  to  the  Qa'tcAdi,  who  still  have  the  house  name 
Rush  house  (Tcac  hit)  in  memory  of  their  houses  in  the  interior,  but 
the  SAq"te'nedi,  and  probably  the  remaining  Raven  clans  at  Kake,  are 
considered  divisions  of  this.  According  to  one  of  the  Kake  men,  how- 
ever, the  Qti'tcAdi  were  always  Tlingit,  being  descended  from  aTlingit 
woman  who  was  captured  by  the  Athapascans  when  out  picking  ber- 
ries.    This  was  when  they  first  learned  that  there  were  Indians  up  the 
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river.  It  is  possible  that  the  second  account  is  the  truer  one,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  have  been  made  up  to  conceal  their  extraneous 
origin,  "Stick  Indians"  as  the  Athapascans  are  called,  having  been 
very  much  looked  down  upon  in  olden  times.  Their  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  a  creek  on  Admiralty  island  called  Qato 

The  NesA'di  (Salt-water  people)  also  are  said  to  have  come  down  the 
Stikine  from  among  the  Athapascans.  Their  name  is  explained  by  the 
story  that  they  were  carried  up  that  river  at  the  time  of  the  flood  and 
chased  down  again  by  the  interior  tribes. 

"A  man  coming  from  a  certain  creek  was  so  lousy  that  he  died, 
and  ever  since  his  people  have  been  called  Lousy -creek  people 
(Waslhl'nedi)." 

Most  important  of  all  the  southern  groups  of  Tlingit  were  the  Sti- 
kine. They  claim  that  they  formerly  owned,  besides  the  Stikine  valley, 
parts  of  Kupreanof  and  Prince  of  Wales  islands  and  the  coast  southward 
as  far  as  Loring.  The  last-named  district,  however,  appears  anciently 
to  have  been  the  special  property  of  the  Foam  people  (Xcl  qoan),  who 
have  moved  to  Wrangell  only  in  recent  3'ears.  The  Stikine  also  had 
exclusive  rights  of  trade  with  the  interior  Indians,  who  were  valued  for 
what  could  be  gotten  out  of  them  but  otherwise  looked  down  upon  as 
a  lower  race.  Formerly  the  principal  Stikine  town  was  QjiltcALl-an, 
now  called  Old  Wrangell,  some  distance  south  of  the  present  town 
of  Wrangell,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  first  carved  poles  in  Alaska 
were  there  set  up.  The  Indian  town  at  modern  Wrangell  was  built 
around  a  little  bay  near  the  northern  end  of  Wrangell  island  and  on 
several  small  islets  in  the  bay.  From  the  inclosed  appearance  of 
this  bay  and  the  outline  of  the  mountain  behind  it  the  town  was  called 
QatcxA'na-ak!"  (Human-hip  lake). 

All  of  the  Wolf  families  in  this  place,  except  the  Foam  people  above 
referred  to,  appear  to  belong  to  one  group,  and  among  them  the  most 
important,  as  well  of  Wrangell  as  of  this  phratry,  were  the  Nanvaa'jri. 
Although  all  these  clans  are  said  formerly  to  have  come  from  the 
Tsimshian  coast,^  the  more  immediate  migration  was  southward  from 
Taku.  During  this  migration  part  stopped  at  a  place  called  SH'nAx 
and  were  afterwards  known  as  SIIknaxA'di.  The  Xoq  le'di  receive  their 
name  from  a  place  a  short  distance  south  of  Old  Wrangell  called  Xoql, 
and  the  Foam  people  were  thought  to  be  related  to  them,  but  this  may 
mean  nothing  more  than  association  together  in  the  feasts.  Accord- 
ing to  one  informant  the  Kriya'ckidetan  were  part  of  the  Xoqie'di; 
acrcordingto  others,  of  the  Nanvaa'yi. 

The  Raven  clans  at  Wrangell  have  already  been  spoken  of,  except  the 
Ka^qlague'di  and  Talqoe'dt,  which  are  said  to  have  had  a  similar  ori- 
gin. According  to  their  present  chief,  the  former  were  originally 
Haida  from  the  StA'stas  clan  of  Masset.     More  immediately  they  are 

a  Lieut.  G.  T.  Emmons  informs  the  writer,  however,  that  the  Nanyad'yt  were  an  inland  people 
and  did  not  come  up  from  the  south. 
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said  to  have  come  from  the  Wut-cVntna,  a  clan  at  Kaiman,  which  i^ 
perhaps*  identikit  with  the  Ya'dAs^  a  SrA'stiLs  bmnch  living  at  that  phri\ 
It  U  not  a  littl*>  nirious  that  a  lUveii  group  among  the  Tlingit  should 
havpi  com«  from  an  Eagle  group  among  the  Haida.  On  their  way  to 
Wnirigell  tht^^e  people  stopped  for  a  long  time  at  a  pUice  tailed 
KiiKq!r5'k%  from  which  they  received  their  present  name. 

The  Slltlqoe'dt  are  said  to  lie  ''old  Alaskans''  and  intermarry  much 
with  the  Taku  people  to  the  north. 

The  Ycnye'di  of  Taku  had  close  relations  with  the  Nanyaa'vi,  and  the 
latter,  who  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  siune  place,  may  formerly 
have  constituted  one  clan  with  them*  The  Tsatlenye'dt  are  named 
from  a  creek  on  Admiiulty  iiitland.  The  old  Taku  village  ivju*  at  the 
head  of  Taku  harbor,  but  later  the  Taku  formed  another  on  (he 
north  s^idc  of  the  entmiice  to  Taku  inlet,  and  in  recent  yeai'H  have 
rcsortpd  a  great  deal  to  •?  uneau. 

At  Auk  (Tlingit,  Akl%  little  lake)  the  principal  elan  was  the  iJencMf, 
to  whom  the  story  of  the  Llt^'nAXxf  dAq  (property  w^oman)  is  alwa}*;* 
traced.  Some  of  the  Wucketfi'n  also  lived  with  tbeni,  although  their 
place  of  origin  se^ms  to  have  been  Hutsnuwu  or  Huna,  An  old  nmn 
at  Sitka  seemed  to  think  that  the  WucketiVn  had  come  from  KAqlAimwu' 
along  with  the  Ka'gwAntan  and  other  Kagle  clan^,  but  the  fact  that 
they  posse  i:?s  the  he  me  princiyml  crest  a^  the  DACjLlawe'dt,  the  killer 
whale,  suggests  an  affinity  with  that  clan.  The  old  Auk  village 
A'ntcgAttriU  (abandoned  town)  was  situated  at  Point  Louisa,  noHh  of 
Douglas  island,  and  the  modern  town  of  Juneau  is  in  their  territory. 

Anciently  the  Hut^nuwu  (Xut^lnuwu',  grizzly -bear  fort)  people 
or  Xu'tslidaqoan  (which  means  the  same  thing)  occupied  two  different 
towns  on  the  west  coast  of  Admiralty  island.  The  more  southern, 
called  NAltu'ck-an,  was  in  White  Water  bay,  and  the  northern, 
Angu'n,  on  the  coast  above  modern  Killisnoo  where  the  whites  had 
established  canneries  and  whither  the  inhabitants  of  both  of  these 
towns  have  now  removed.  The  two  Raven  groups  living  here,  the 
De'citan  and  Anqla'kitan,  are  said  to  have  separated  at  some  former 
time  on  account  of  internal  disturbances.  Their  names,  which  are 
simply  derived  from  those  of  houses,  lead  one  to  suspect  that  further 
investigation  would  show  them  to  be  parts  of  some  other  Raven 
group.  According  to  Krause,  the  Anqla'ketan  and  Te'qoedi  lived  at 
NAltu'ck-an  and  the  De'citan,  Wuckita'n  and  DAqLlawe'di  at  Angu'n. 
Part  of  the  Hutsnuwu  people  were  called  Asa'nkliqoan,  but  these 
appear  to  have  formed  a  local  rather  than  a  clan  group. 

With  two  possible  exceptions  the  remaining  Tlingit  dans  to  be  con- 
sidered fall  into  two  groups,  associated  historically  with  certain  dis- 
tinct regions.  One  of  these  is  Wolf,  and  comprises  the  Ka'gwAntan, 
of  which  the  KCik  hit  tan  is  a  part,  the  KAtagwA'di  and  the  TcukAne'di; 
the  other  the  Luqa'xAdi,  Nucekaa'yi,  LlfiklnaxA'di,  QiAtkaa'yi,  and 
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Kosk  le'di.  Tradition  localizes  the  first  of  these  very  strongly  about  Icy 
strait,  especially  upon  the  peninsula  between  Lynn  canal  and  Glacier 
bay,  and  the  second  at  the  mouth  of  Alsek  river  (Alse'x  hin). 

The  origins  of  the  first  are  bound  up  with  the  history  of  a  man 
called  Kake'ql"te,  who  is  the  hero  of  two  stories,  recorded  by  the 
writer,  one  of  which  gives  the  story  of  the  Ki'gwAntan  and  several 
other  clans. 

After  a  fight  with  live  coals  as  wea-pons,  which  resulted  in  giving 
them  their  name,  the  Ka'gwAntan  scattered,  some  going  to  Huna,  some 
to  Chilkat,  and  some  to  Sitka  where  they  joined  the  KiksA'dt.  It  is 
evident  that  the  KAtagwA'di,  to  which  Kake'q!"te  belonged,  and  the 
TcukAne'di  were  both  considered  as  related  to  the  Ka'gwAntan.  The 
TcukAne'di  were  named  from  a  creek,  Tcu'kAn  hIn,  on  which  they  were 
encamped  at  the  time  of  Kake'ql"te's  return  from  the  interior  with 
Athapascans,  as  detailed  in  the  myth,  and  they  are  now  considered 
rather  low  caste. 

Of  the  families  constituting  the  second  group  just  referred  to,  the 
Luqa'xAdi'*  are  now  at  Chilkat,  but  the  story  just  given  localizes  them 
in  earlier  times  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alsek.  The  Nucekaa'yt  are  said 
to  be  part  of  these.  The  QiAtlkaa'yi  (island  people)  received  their 
name  from  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  Alsek  river  said  to  be  called 
GrAltse'nlwa,  and  were  a  part  of  the  LiuklnaxA'df  of  the  same  region. 
According  to  one  informant,  it  was  to  this  latter  clan  that  Kake'q!"te 
belonged.  It  is  also  said,  and  with  probability,  that  the  Koskle'df 
belonged  to  this  clan,  though  others  state  that  they  came  from  the 
coast  farther  west  from  the  StAxa'di  of  Copper  river,  who  appear  to 
have  been  Athapascans. 

The  origin  of  the  K&'ckle  qoan  is  given  in  a  long  story  which  the 
writer  obtained  from  a  member  of  that  clan.  From  this  it  appears 
that  they  were  originally  interior  Indians  who  came  down  to  the  coast 
after  some  internal  disturbance  and  purchased  a  creek  near  Yakutat 
called  Kjick!,  from  which^the}^  received  their  name.  The  Ka'ckle  qoan 
are  also  said  to  be  called  StAxa'di,  because  they  have  dances  similar  to 
those  of  the  true  StAxa'di. 

According  to  one  informant,  the  Taqestina'  of  Chilkat  were  part  of 
the  same  clan  as  the  Naste'di.  Katishan  informed  the  writer  that  in 
the  general  migration  northward  they  were  lost  in  the  channel  east 
of  Wrangell  island,  which  is  called  TAqsI't,  and  afterwards  received 
their  name  from  it. 

There  were  four  principal  Chilkat  towns,  three  of  which — Klukwan, 
Katkwaltu,  and  Yendestake — were  on  Chilkat  river  and  inlet,  while 
the  fourth,  Chilkoot,  was  near  the  head  of  Chilkoot  inlet.  Many 
of  these  Indians  have  now  moved  to  the  white  settlements  and  to 
Haines  mission.     According  to  Krause,  Chilkoot  was  occupied  by 

aKrauae  has  unwittingly  constituted  a  new  clan  by  listing  the  "  KAdflwot-kMI,"  evidently  an 
equivalent  for  Luq&'XAdt,  since  the  words  mean  the  same  thing. 
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the  (.xanAxte'dl;  Klukwan  l*y  the  (^TanAXtp'dJ,  Ka'gWAnfcan,  Taqestina', 
and  DAqclawe'df;  Katkwaltu  by  the  Nuuekaa'yt;  and  YendestBke  by 

the  Luqa'xAdt. 

From  this  f  mgmentary  ai^count  it  would  appear  tbat  the  GanAXA'dt 
or  GfinAxte'di  and  KiksA'di,  and  |>erhapH  th<^  Qa'tcAdi,  LltiklnaxA'di, 
and  fjuqa'xAdi  were  clans  of  woinething  like  national  yignificatice  on 
the  Raven  side  and  the  Te'qoedu  DAqLlawe'dT,  Nanyaa'yT,  Kii'gwAnUln, 
and  perbapij  Naste'dT  on  the  Wolf  side*  Nativti  legend  carries  most 
of  the^^e  back  to  the  Tsirnshiaa  eoai^t,  hut  it  mus^t  be  romembered  that 
new  bodies  of  people  might  be  t^iken  into  a  clan  at  any  time  hy  simple 
absorption  without  having  any  di.stinguishing  inark,*^  attticli  to  them. 

The  aboriginal  neighbors  of  the  Tlinglt  were,  in  the  interior  lx>yond 
the  moan  tains,  various  Athapascan  tribes,  to  the  southeast  the  Tsim- 
shian  and  Haida,  and  on  the  extreme  i^orthwest  ttu>  Eskimo, 

With  the  Athapascans,  whom  the^y  called  Go' nana  (strange  or  differ- 
ent nation),  a  lively  trade  was  carried  on  along  natural  lines  of  int^er- 
communication  marked  out  by  the  Stikine,  Taku,  Chilkat,  Alsek,  and 
Copper  rivers.  This  tmde  was  one  of  their  greatest  sources  of  wealth, 
and  iiS  said  to  have  lain  at  the  bams  of  the  power  obtained  by  the 
Nanyaa'vl  and  Kii'gWAntan,  The  Tsimshiiin.  called  by  th*^  Tlingit 
TsUits^a'n,  they  esteemed  as  people  of  high  culture  from  whoni  new 
ideas  and  new  customs  reatOied  them,  and  seem  to  have  thought  much 
more  of  them  than  of  the  Haida^  although  recognizing  the  superiority 
of  the  latter  in  certain  raspects.  Their  own  term  for  the  Haida  is  Dekl' 
na,  '*  Nat  ion -far -out  [at  sea],''  and  for  the  Queen  Charlotte  blands,  Dckl' 
qoaii  fi'nK  '" To w n -of -the-people- far-out/'  After  tfie  Ilaida  reached 
Alaska  the  relations  between  them  and  the  Tlingit  became  very  inti- 
mate, and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  intermarrying,  facilitated  no  doubt 
by  a  very  similar  social  organization.  They  have  had  more  to  do  with 
the  Tsimshian  since  New  Metlakatla  was  founded  b}^  Duncan  on  An- 
nette island.  The  Tlingit  claim  not  to  have  known  anciently  of  the  far 
southern  people  such  as  the  Haida  until  they  found  a  canoe,  containing 
bodies  of  strange  people,  which  had  drifted  ashore,  but  latterly,  at  any 
rate,  they  waged  war  continual  1}^  on  the  people  of  Nass  and  Skeena 
and  on  the  Haida. 

To  Tlingit  aggressions  on  the  Eskimo  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  Tlingit  were  slowly  pushing  westward  when 
the  Russians  appeared,  and  would  ultimately  have  reached  the  Aleutian 
chain  or  the  Yukon  delta. 

Russians  are  known  to  the  Tlingit  as  Anu'ci,  while  other  white  peo- 
ple are  called  Let  qoan  (white  or  snow  people)  or  Gil'tskliqoan  (people 
from  the  place  where  the  clouds  reach  down  to  the  earth — i.  e.,  horizon 
people).  The  English  they  call  Gi'ndjttcwan,  a  corruption  of  the 
"  King  George  man  "  of  the  Chinook  jargon. 
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CLAN  EMBLEMS 

As  with  other  Northwest  Coast  peoples,  the  different  Tlingit  clans 
usually  laid  claim  to  certain  distinctive  carvings  and  names;  but,  unlike 
the  Haida  clans,  each  of  which  used  a  number  of  crests  of  this  kind, 
the  Tlingit  divisions  had  comparatively  few,  and  generally  held  but 
one  or  two  in  particular  esteem.  In  the  case  of  carvings  these  crests 
were  commonly  held  in  special  consideration  only  when  they  occurred 
in  some  definite  form,  such  as  a  wooden  hat,  house  post,  or  baton.  An 
emblem  is  said  to  have  been  put  on  the  war  helmet,  so  that  its  owner 
might  die  with  it.  Theoretically,  the  emblems  used  on  the  Raven 
side  were  different  from  those  on  the  Wolf  or  the  Eagle  side,  and, 
although  a  man  of  high  caste  might  borrow  an  emblem  from  his 
brother-in-law  temporarily,  he  was  not  permitted  to  retain  it.  Some 
families  were  too  poor  to  have  an  emblem,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
said  of  some  of  the  great  ones,  like  the  Nanyaa'yi,  that  they  were  so 
rich  that  they  could  use  anything. 

The  wolf  is  used  by  most  Wolf  clans,  but  was  especially  valued  by 
the  Ka'gwAntan,  and  also  apparently  b}-  the  Yenye'di  of  Taku.  The 
Xoqie'di,  who  anciently  had  no  crest,  began  to  use  the  wolf  in  recent 
times,  but  met  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Ka'gwAntan  and  desisted. 
Most  families  wore  this  as  a  hat;  the  DAqLlawe'di  bad  it  designed 
upon  a  dance  blanket.  The  tcllt  (murrelet— Emmons),  a  small  bird 
that  makes  a  whistling  sound,  was  used  by  many  Wolf  clans,  especially 
the  DAqLlawe'di  and  the  Ka'gwAntan. 

The  Eagle  was  a  special  possession  of  the  NexA'dt  of  Sanya,  who 
were  outside  of  both  phratries;  but  it  is  now  employed  by  the  north- 
ern Wolves,  who  from  this  crest  were  called  also  Eagles.  Katishan 
thought  that  it  might  have  been  adopted  by  them  after  some  trouble 
with  the  NexA'di,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  the  case, 
especially  since  the  corresponding  Haida  phratry  is  likewise  called 
Eagle,  and  many  Haida  seem  to  have  married  in  Sitka.  The  eagle 
hat  is  now  worn  by  the  Ka'gwAntan  of  Sitka  and  Chilkat.  The  NexA'dl 
claim  to  it  is  based  on  the  belief  that  one  of  their  people  was  formerly 
assisted  by  an  eagle,  and  finally  turned  into  one.  The  eagle  hat  is 
claimed  by  some  of  the  DAqLlawe'di,  also. 

The  grizzly-bear  hat  was  used  by  the  Te'qoedi,  who  claimed  that  a 
member  of  their  clan  Jiad  married  a  female  grizzly  bear,  while  the 
Ka'gwAntiin,  who  claimed  the  same  thing,  had  bears'  ears  fastened  to 
the  sides  of  their  heads  and  called  them  Kats!  after  the  name  of  the 
man  through  whom  the  right  had  been  obtained.  The  Kii'gWAntan  of 
Chilkat  have  a  shirt  made  out  of  grizzly-bear  hide,  which  they  wear 
in  memor}^  of  this  event. 

At  the  time  of  the  flood  a  grizzl}"  bear  and  a  mountain  goat  climbed 
a  mountain  in  company  with  the  fleeing  Nan^aa'yi,  and  ever  since  that 
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ckn  has  iised  a  grizzly-bear  skin  and  the  head  of  a  mountain  goat, 
the  former  of  which  they  regard  as  their  very  highest  crest.  The  first 
grizzly -bear  skin  that  they  used  ib,  of  course,  yaid  to  have  been  that 
of  the  identical  bear  which  had  accompanied  tbem^  but  this  in  time 
became  worn  out  and  had  to  be  replaced. 

The  killer  whale  is  claimed  especially  by  the  DAqi*tawe'dt,  Tsague'df, 
and  Wucketa'n.  The  first  killers  are  said  to  have  been  made  out  of 
yellow  cedar  by  a  man  of  the  Tsague'di  or  DAqLlawe'di  (which  are 
really  parts  of  the  same  clan),  and  they  claim  it  from  that  circum- 
stance* Yet  it  is  used  by  other  Wolf  clans,  such  at*  the  Ka'gwAntan 
and  KitagWA'a  ,  and  Kit  anv^e^dt  s!ax"  (killer-wbale  high-caste  hat) 
is  the  special  emblem  of  ZjontT'Us  speaker  for  the  Sitka  Ka'gwAntan. 

The  Slltlqoe'dt  claim  a  whale  called  a  tit!,  which  is  like  the  killer 
whale. 

The  Tcukine'dl  claim  the  porpoise. 

According  to  Katishan  the  seal  was  an  emblem  of  the  Tsague'di,  but 
this  was  denied  by  a  man  of  that  clan* 

The  shark  hat  (tusl  sla^'')  was  used  by  the  Nanyaa'yi  and 
Ka'gwAntan,  the  latter  accompanying  it  with  the  devilfish  face  painting. 

The  Petrel  (GrAmVk)  from  whom  the  culture  hero  Raven  obtained 
fresh  water  appears  on  both  sides*  According  to  Katishan  it  wag  owned 
by  the  Wolves;  but  an  old  Sitka  woman  said  the  petrel  hat  (tcllt 
sta^")  belonged  to  the  liavens  of  Ohilkat. 

The  De'citan  have  the  beaver  hat- 
All  Raven  clans  are  supposed  to  have  a  right  to  the  Raven  emblem; 
t>iit  according  to  Katishan  the  GanAxte'dl  claim  it  in  a  spec iiil  manner, 
because  in  the  Raven  story  Raven  declared  that  he  himself  was  a 
QiinAxte'di.  The  DAqLlawe'di  of  the  Wolf  phratry  also  think  they 
have  some  right  to  it  because  Raven  dragged  a  house  full  of  fishes  ashore 
at  their  village.  The  Luqa'xadi  of  Chilkat  make  so  much  of  this  crest 
as  often  to  be  called  ''Real  Ravens,"  while  the  Ti  hit  tan  have  a  special 
rnven  emblem  which  they  captured  from  the  Tsimshian  in  war  and  call 
the  ''  Winter  Raven."  The  Kasqiague'dt  had  a  hair  ornament  called 
yeJ  tcin,  like  the  beak  of  a  raven,  which  hung  down  on  the  back  of  a 
dancer  at  the  potlatch. 

The  frog  was  a  special  possession  of  the  KiksA'di,  who  claimed  it 
from  the  fact  that  persons  of  their  clan  had  had  special  dealings  with 
frogs,  although  the  stories  told  about  them  at  Sitka  and  Wrangell  diflFer. 
The  (^anAXA'dt  of  Tongas  tell  the  same  story  as  the  Wrangell  KiksA'dl 
about  the  marriage  of  a  woman  of  their  clan  to  a  frog,  and  probably 
claim  the  frog  also.  In  recent  3  ears  the  Qa'tcAdi  at  Wrangell  and  the 
LluklnaxA'di  at  Sitka  have  tried  to  adopt  the  frog,  but  in  the  latter 
case  their  attempt  to  put  up  the  frog  carving  precipitated  a  riot. 

The  woodworm  is  a  special  possession  of  the  GiinAXA'dt,  since  one 
of   their  women  suckled  the  monster  woodworm  at  TA'qdjik-an;   and 
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the  QanAxte'dt  of  Chilkat  use  a  mask  of  the  woman  herself.  Accord- 
ing to  another  story  the  Thunders  were  originally  men  belonging  to 
the  Taqestina\  and  therefore  that  clan  claims  the  thunder  emblem. 

The  common  whale  hat  (ya'i  slax")  was  used  by  the  TiA'qIdentan, 
Kluxine'di,  and  other  Raven  groups,  its  origin  according  to  Katishan 
having  been  in  the  whale  killed  by  Raven. 

The  king-salmon  hat  is  worn  b}'^  the  LiuklnaxA'dl  and  QiA'tlkaajrt. 

The  swan  is  also  used  by  the  LiuklnaxA'di  and  the  goose  is  used  by 
the  KtksA'dl. 

The  mouse  hat  (Kutsli'n  slax")  belonged  to  the  Kosk/p'di. 

The  TAne'di  claim  the  land  otter  because  the  shaman  SlawA'n,  who, 
according  to  the  Raven  story,  visited  a  land-otter  town  and  obtained 
supernatural  powers  from  it,  was  one  of  their  people. 
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Fio.  103.  Crest  hat  repreHenting  shark. 

Among  other  possessions  of  like  nature  are  the  following: 

The  Kasqiague'di  had  the  green  paint  hat  (nexi'nte  slax"),  which  was 
made  with  two  tops  side  by  side,  the  Nas-cA'ki-yeJ  pole  (see  p.  434) 
which  the}'  first  carved,  and  an  eagle  cane  obtained  from  Edensaw's 
people  at  Masset,  Queen  Charlotte  islands.  The  KiksA'di  use  the  cry 
of  the  sea  lion,  which  they  once  heard  at  Cape  Ommaney  when  the 
sea  lions  were  fighting  with  the  killer  whales.  In  former  times  when 
they  rushed  to  battle  they  hooted  like  the  owl,  evidently  claiming 
this  cry  on  account  of  the  KiksA'di  woman  who  turned  into  an  owl. 

The  SIIknaxA'di  have  a  cane  called  ank"  carved  like  a  man,  which 
they  captured  in  a  war  with  the  Tsirashian. 

The  Talqoe'di  claim  Mountain-back-of-Talq"  (Talq°-nAxkl"-ca),  and 
KAxkoye'nduA,  a  being  that  Lqlaya'kl,  one  of  the  principal  heroes 
of  Tlingit  mythology,  turned  into  stone  in  Talq°  bay.  A  house  is 
named  after  the  latter  (see  p.  402). 

The  Naste'di  make  use  of  the  big  rock  outside  of  Kuiu  called  Fort- 
far-out  (DekT'-nu),  where  Petrel,  from  whom  Raven  stole  the  fresh 
26  ETH— 08 29 


Fig.  104.  Crest  hat  representing  killer  whale. 

The  Lleno'di  claiiii  the  Great  Dipper  (YAxte'). 

The  TlA'(iIdentrin  also  had  as  emblems  a  mountain  at  Cape  Fair- 
weather  called  TsAlxa'n,  which  was  represented  on  a  hat,  and  a  roc*k, 
TA'naku,  whicli  was  employed  in  various  ways.  The  origin  of  the 
former  is  referred  to  the  story  of  Kakc'(il"te.  An  island  near  Cape 
Si)cncei"  ciiIUhI  (iruiAxa'  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

Besides  i>einii*  represented  on  hats,  posts,  i)lankets.  and  elsewhere, 
these  various  clan  emblems  were  indicated  by  face  paintings;  plates 
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XLViii-LVi  are  reproductions  of  some  of  these  from  cra^^on  drawings, 
including  also  representations  of  several  objects  not  referred  to  abov^e. 
The  originals  of  those  in  plates  xlviii-lv  were  made  for  the  writer 
by  an  old  woman  of  the  T!A'q!dentan  at  Sitka,  and  those  in  plate  lvi 
by  Mrs  Wigg,  his  interpreter  at  Wrangell." 

Following  are  illustrations  of  a  few  objects  used  as  emblems  or  in  a 
similar  manner: 

Figures  103,  104,  and  105  and  plate  lviii,  «,  are  emblem  hats.  The 
first  of  these  represents  the  shark  and  the  second  the  killer  whale,  both 
having  been  the  property  of  old  Shakes,  former  chief  of  the  Nan^yaa'yi, 
The  third  is  a  grizzly-bear  hat  owned  by  one  of  the  Qa'tcAdi  named  "Jim 


Fio.  106.  Crest  hat  ropresenting  grizzly  bear. 

Coonie/'  The  writer  was  unable  to  hear  the  story  of  this  from  its 
former  owner  himself,  but  it  is  said  that  his  grandfather  had  obtained 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  it  by  having  killed  a  grizzly-  bear  with  his 
ax  after  it  had  destroyed  many  people.  The  gash  made  b}-  his  ax 
is  represented  on  the  top  of  the  animal's  head.  The  })ear  is  not  ordi- 
narily found  in  this  man's  clan,  so  we  must  either  suppose  that  it 
was  a  personal  crest  or  assume  that  it  had  belonged  to  his  mother's 
father,  and  thus  to  some  other  clan.  Plate  lviii,  h^  which  is  painted 
in  blue,  red,  and  black  and  set  with  alwilone  shell,  also  represents  the 


aThese  are  reproduced  exa<'tly  fmm  the  originals.  incliidinK  the  artist's  attempt  at  emblem  hats 
and  ear  pendants  as  well  as  additional  touches  to  the  pupils  of  the  eyes. 
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killt^r  whale,  and  wa**  made  for  one  of  the  DAqiJawe'dt  named  Cructe- 
hin,  but  was  not  u.sed  many  timejs. 

At  Wrangell  there  in  preserved  a  htuiddreiis  ornamented  with  abalone 
?«brll  and  weasel  skinSt  which  is  said  to  represent  the  storm  cloud  (get), 
and  a  |)ortiori  of  a  house  front,  which  belonged  to  old  chief  Shakeg, 
intvfitioned  above,  imd  Is  carved  and  painted  to  represent  the  grizzly 
b(!ar^  here  caUed  by  a  special  name,  CkludatcH't  (many  faces). 

The  drum  shown  in  plate  Lvii,  A,  was  owned  by  the  same  chief  and 
has  a  killer  whale  painted  upon  it.  Its  owner  also  has  a  box  used  in 
*<ecret  society  performances,  painted  with  the  killer  whale  on  one  side 
and  the  moon  on  the  other. 

Figure  106  shows  one  of  a  pair  of  room  partitions,  two  beavers  being 
painted  on  eat*h  in  mennjryof  a  siipernatural  beaver  at  Killisnoo  from 
which  the  De'citan  obtained  their  crest. 


Fig.  106.  Room  partition  bearing  design  of  beavers. 

Figure  107  represents  a  model  of  the  Wolf  post  of  the  Ka'gwAntan, 
which  supports  the  rafters  inside.  Three  woh^es  and  the  head  of  a 
fourth  are  represented  placed  one  over  the  other. 

A  paddle-shaped  dance  baton  obtained  from  Katlian,  chief  of  the 
KiksA'di,  has  a  sea  gull  on  one  side  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  crab 
painted  in  red,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  these  were  ever  used  as  crests. 
About  the  edges  are  blue  lobes  said  to  represent  ''animal  teeth.-' 

Plate  LVii,  a,  is  a  basketry  design  representing  TsAlxa'n.  The  ten- 
sided  figure  in  red  is  the  flank  of  the  mountain  which  is  supposed  to 
look  red  at  a  distance,  the  diagonal  black  bars  on  either  side  above  are 
the  slopes,  the  two  small  white  spots  sunshine  on  the  sides,  and  the 
long  white  horizontal  ])ars  clouds. 
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NAMES 

The  house  names  (see  list,  p.  400-407)  used  by  each  phratry  were 
generall}^  distinct,  and  even  the  separate  clans  often  had  names  of  this 
sort  not  employed  by  others,  but  a  man  sometimes  claimed  the  right  to  a 
house  name  owned  by  the  clan  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  and  in  this 
way  names  readilj'  got  out  of  the  clan,  though 
not  as  readily  out  of  the  phratry.  Thus  the 
Kaya'ckidetan  are  said  to  have  claimed  the 
Killer-whale  house  name  because  a  grand- 
father of  one  of  their  people  belonged  to  the 
DAqLlawe'dl.  In  the  same  way  the  Qa'tcAdi 
and  Kasqiague'di  claim  Frog  house  from  having 
had  KiksA'di  ancestors,  and  the  Qa'tcAdi  claim 
the  Halibut  house  (Nahc  hit)  from  intermarriage 
with  the  Wut-cA'ntna  of  Kasaan.  The  adoption 
of  a  name  does  not,  however,  alwa^'s  appear  to 
have  taken  place  in  a  friendly  manner.  For 
instance,  it  is  said  that  a  woman  of  the  Wucke- 
ta'n  left  in  anger  her  husband,  who  belonged  to 
the  Anqla'ketan,  and  took  the  name  Anqla'ke  hit 
with  her,  so  that  it  is  now  used  by  the  Wucke- 
ta'n  as  well.  Where  a  house  name  has  not  been 
borrowed  or  assumed  from  some  other  clan,  its 
origin  is  traceable  to  a  myth  or  legend  in  which 
the  clan  in  question  had  some  interest,  or  may 
refer  to  some  peculiarity  of  position,  construc- 
tion, or  ornamentation.  Some  were  also  gran- 
diloquent expressions,  indicating  the  power  or 
wealth  of  the  owner.  Among  the  most  common 
were  names  taken  from  a  crest. 

The  great  majorit}'  of  Tlingit  personal  names 
referred  to  some  animal,  esj^cially  that  animal 
whose  emblem  was  particularly  valued  by  the 
clan  to  which  the  bearer  belonged.  Thus  a 
prominent  Chilkat  chief  was  called  Danawa'q 
(Silver  Eyes),  referring  to  the  eyes  of  the  raven; 
Xaku'tcl  (Shaggy)  was  a  KiVgwAntan  name,  in- 
dicating the  thick,  lumpy  hair  of  the  grizzly 
bear,  and  Kode'naha,  another  Ka'gwAntan  name, 
referred  to  the  narrow  entrance  of  a  bear's  den, 

which  to  a  bear  is  supposed  to  appear  like  a  large  doorway.  Among 
KiksA'di  names  are  Deikta'(Frog-sitting-in-the-road);  A'tiitslln  (Lively - 
frog-in-lake);  Tuksae'q,  referring  to  the  frog's  brilliant  color.     Other 


Fig.  107.  Crest  post  of  the 
Kfi'jfWAntAn. 
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names  have  been  given  in  ccinnectioii  with  the  lista  of  house**  In  Sitka 
ami  Wrangell,  Where  different  clan^  have  the  same  emblem  their 
numcsi  referring  to  it  may  nevertheless  differj  and  this  diatim'tion 
nma  throLigh  all  of  their  other  personal  names  as  well,  bo  that 
wht^tever  a  man  goes  hfs  social  portion  is  known  by  his  name.  That 
a  man's  name  might  occasionally  l>e  used  by  a  woman  U  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  late  Mrs  Dickinson,  of  Bitka,  whose  native  name^ 
And  a',  was  adopted  lay  her  becaase  there  were  no  males  left  in  her 
clan  wlio  con  id  us*^  it. 

The  principal  animals  to  which  pers^onal  namei*  in  the  Wolf  phmtry 
re  f e  ( red  w  e  re  w  ol  f,  g  [*i2  z  I  y  be  ai  ■,  tc  lit ,  k  11 1  l^  i-  w  ha  I  e,  pe  t  re  1 ,  an  d ,  nm  o  ng 
the  northern  Tlingit,  eagle;  and  the  principal  animals  to  which  per- 
gonal names  of  the  R^iven  phratry  referred  were  raven,  frog,  hawk 
(kidju'k),  black  whale  (yil'i),  and  eagle  among  the  southern  Tlingit 
Wolf  and  grizzly  bear  names  seem  to  have  been  used  most  widely  by 
thti  Wolf  people,  the  former  being  especially  common  among  the 
Ku'gWAntan  and  the  latter  among  the  Nanyaii'yt,  KAtAgwA'du  and  the 
Te'qoedu  The  Nanyaa'yi  who  used  Wolf  names  are  said  to  have  been 
mainly  those  who  had  had  ICa'gWAntfm  grandparents*  Killer- whale 
names  were  used  by  the  DAqLJawe'di  and  Nanyaa/yl,  and  por[K)ise 
names  by  the  TcukAne'di,  The  Wolf  people  are  said  to  have  had  names 
taken  also  from  the  shark,  dogtish,  and  halibut.  Almost  all  of  the 
KoxaMi  names  are  from  the  eagle. 

Names  taken  from  the  raven  were  used  pretty  gene j*ally  by  all  Raven 
families,  but  seem  to  have  existed  in  greatest  abundance  pn>portionally 
among  th<^  Luria'xAdt  and  the  UanAxte'di,  almost  all  of  the  names 
employed  by  the  former  having  had  such  an  origin.  Frog  names  were 
probabl}"  next  most  abundant  among  the  Ravens,  being  of  course 
especiall}^  employed  by  the  KiksA'di  and  its  branches,  but  also  by  the 
Qa'tcAdi,  the  Koskle'di,  and  several  other  clans.  The  KiksA'di  claimed 
also  brant,  owl,  and  dog-salmon  names,  on  account  of  members  of  that 
family  who  had  gone  to  live  with  such  animals.  The  dog  salmon  is  also 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Llene/di  of  Auk.  The  L!uk!naxA'di  and 
the  QlAt.'kaa'yi  had  king  salmon  names,  but  more  still  were  taken  from 
coppers.  The  Koskle'di  arc  said  to  have  had  some  names  from  the 
black  whale  (ya'i),  and  the  TAne'disome  from  the  land  otter.  Herring 
and  ground-hog  names  were  used  by  the  Lutja'xAdi,  the  swan  (goqL) 
by  the  iJilklnaxA'dtand  QlAtlkaa'yi  and  mouse  names  i)y  the  Kosk!e'di. 
The  ujarten  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  some  Raven  people,  and 
the  weasel  occurs  in  at  least  one  Llene'di  name,  Da-LfMi  (big  weasel). 
If  any  animal  w(*re  not  regularly  used  by  some  clan  it  could  be 
employed  without  offense.  Other  crests,  such  as  Mount  Fairweather, 
TA'naku,  and  tlie  island  from  wliicli  tlieC^lAtlkaa'yt  receive  tiicir  desig- 
nation, were  also  drawn  upon  for  personal  names  by  the  clans  to  which 
these  belont^'d. 
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As  stated  above,  some  personal  names  were  derived  from  coppers. 
Some  also  commemorated  certain  events,  such,  for  instance,  as 
DjtnAla'tkl  (rolling  waves),  given  to  a  certain  girl  by  her  mother  in 
commemoration  of  the  place  where  the  child's  sister  had  been  drowned, 
while  still  others  were  from  the  names  of  creeks  and  totem  poles,  and 
many  people  acquired  nicknames  not  refemng  to  any  emblem.  In 
the  case  of  the  girl  just  spoken  of  the  name  may  have  been  adopted  to 
avenge  the  wrong  upon  the  place,  as  such  things  were  certainly  done  by 
the  Haida.  At  a  feast  a  man  would  give  his  own  clan  names  to  his 
son's  children,  but  the  right  to  them  seems  usually  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  individuals  so  honored,  unless,  of  course,  they  belonged  to 
the  same  clan  as  the  first  owner.  Sometimes,  however,  a  new  name 
might  be  coined  and  applied  during  a  potlatch — one,  for  instance,  refer- 
ring to  the  noise  made  by  putting  on  the  main  timbers  of  a  house — and 
in  that  case  the  grandchild's  clan  could  keep  it. 

SOCIAL  CUSTOMS 

The  exogamic  nature  of  the  two  great  phratries  and  the  exception 
in  favor  of  one  small  group  have  already  been  explained.  It  would  be 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  have  detailed  information  regarding 
the  laws  governing  intermarriage  with  other  people,  but  only  a  few  facts 
were  gathered.  The  possession  of  an  emblem  in  common  seems  to  have 
determined  phratry  relationships  in  cases  where  it  occurred,  but  other- 
wise it  was  settled  by  the  general  phratry  designation.  A  Haida  carver 
living  at  Sitka,  who  is  usuall}^  called  "'  Ilaida  Charlie,"  belongs  to  the 
laniA'l  naas  xada'i,  of  Howkan,  who  are  part  of  the  SalA'ndas,  an  Eagle 
family.  His  Tlingit  wife  is  a  llaven.  The  interpreter  stated  that  it 
was  more  usual  for  men  from  the  south  to  marry  northern  women 
than  the  reverse.  There  was  a  Haida  woman  married  among  the  Box 
house  people,  however,  and  she  called  herself  a  QiAtlkaa'yi,  because 
some  time  before  other  Haida  had  married  in  such  a  way  with  this  clan 
as  to  place  them  on  her  own  side.  At  Wmngell,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  the  Raven  Kasqiague'di  and  Tatqoe'di  considered  as  parts  of 
Edensaw's  family  at  Masset,  which  is  Eagle.  Transposition  of  phratries 
is  indicated  also  by  crests  and  names,  for  the  killer  whale,  grizzly 
bear,  wolf,  and  halibut  are  on  the  Wolf  side  among  the  Tlingit  and  on 
the  Raven  side  among  the  Ilaida,  while  the  mven,  frog,  hawk,  and 
black  whale  are  on  the  Raven  side  among  the  Tlingit  and  the  Eagle 
side  among  the  Haida.  No  data  were  obtained  regarding  intermar- 
riages with  the  Tsimshian,  and  the  only  facts  ascertained  relative  to  the 
Athapascans  are  that  those  bands  that  were  adopted  among  the  Tlingit 
seem  to  have  been  taken  in  as  Ravens.  Some  Tlingit  married  women 
from  the  Flatheads  (i.  e.,  Kwakiutl,  called  in  Tlingit  Tlawiya'tcjla). 

Phmtral  exogamy  is  so  conmion  a  i)henomenon  that  we  should 
hardly  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  among  the  Indians  themselves  for 
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an  explanatioa  of  iL  It  umy  he  worth  while,  howeveiv  to  not*?  the 
explatiatiun  ^iven  hy  Kati^han,  that  cluiis  '*  showed  respect  toward  utie 
another"  by  intermarriage.  The  expression  ''  showing  of  respect''  is 
often  used  and  in  the  following^  eoTinections:  A  man  showed  re.^peet 
and  true  politeness  to  his  luotber-in-Iaw  or  a  woman  to  her  son-in-law 
by  not  addressing  her  or  him  direi'tly.  A  man  showed  respect  to  his 
father-in-law  by  working  for  hini  in  exchange  for  having  received  his 
daughter  as  wife,  and  the  father-in-law  showed  respect  to  his  daughter 
and  his  son-in-law  by  giving  a  large  doweir,  A  man  showed  respeet 
to  his  brother- in -law  hj  retundugany  present  the  latter  chose  to  make 
him  w  ith  heavy  interest;  nor  was  he  at  libert}'  to  decline  an  expensive 
present  of  this  kind.'^ 

Terms  of  relationship  were  uatui'ally  affected  by  the  exogamic 
plmitni]  divisions.  A  man  called  his  own  people  "friends/'  those  of 
the  opposite  phratry  ''opposites''  (gonetkana'yf),  or  ''my  outside 
shell*''  Below  are  the  more  specific  terms,  with  the  Haida  in  a  parallel 
column  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  kf  In  parentheses  is  a  diminu- 
tive ending  used  in  an  endearing  sense  and  not  absolutelv  essential  to 
the  w^ord,  although  very  frequently  fntrodueed,  while  the  (/a  after 
Haida  w  ords  is  a  possessive  suffix. 


Tlingit 


M}  ( k ! )  ( sJso  appli  Dd 
to  t.4*l(^t  of  fflther^a 
Umthiira) 


Haida 


gmiidfather  (appliecl  to  all  men  of  genera- 
tion before  that  of  parents) 

gramhiiother  (applied  to  all  women  of 
generation  before  that  of  parents) 

gram)  child  (and  all  of  generations  follow-    i^xah  (k!),,,, t!ak  ll^'tip 

ing  that  of  chUdren) 

man  "p  father . . . . , .^.^--..,.\ 

woman's  father / 

father's  brother  (including  all  men  of 
phratry  of  father's  generation  and  of 
the  succeeding  generation) 


jg<"/nga 


tga 


s  A  ^  n  i  (perhaps  ^-Ti^a,  and  xa^tga 
"small,"  "little," 
meaning  "little 
father") 

mother  (of  man  and  woman ) La ] 

mother's  sister  (including  all  the  women     uiCk!)  (little mother)  .  |a^Oj^a 
of  her  phratry  and  generation)  J 

mother's   brother  (including  all  men  of     kfik qiVga 

her  phratry  and  generation) 

father's  sister  (including  in   general   a.l     at sijiVnga 

women   of  her  phratry  and  generation 
and  of  the  succeeding  generation 
man's  elder  brother  (and  all  older  men  of     hunx. 

his  phratry  and  generation) 
woman's     elder    sinter  (and    all      older     cAtx  . 

women  of  her  phratry  and  generation) 

man's     younger     brother    and   woman's 

younger  sister  (also  all  younger  men  or 

women  of  same  phratry  and  generation  ) 

"  At  Sitka  the  usiml  rates  of  inlerost  were  as  follows:  For  thrt'o  dollars  t\\v  dollars  utrc  returne<l, 
for  five  dollars  fiK^t  dollars,  for  tt-ii  dollars  tiftecn.     This  return  iiiiKlU  l)e  made  at  a  feast  or  outside. 


klwa^iga 


kik  I daogA'^nga 


^ 
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Tlingit  Haida 

man's  sister  (and  women  of  his  phratry    Lak! dja'sjja 

and  generation) 

woman's  brother  (and  men  of  her  phratry    Ik ! da'ga 

and  generation) 

mother's  brother's  children kiil{  k ! ) (descriptive  term ) 

father's  sister's  female  children fit ( descriptive  term ) 

father's  sister's  male  children SA^ni (descriptive  term) 

son  (and  men  of  same  phratry  and  genera-     yit J?i^tjja 

tion  as  son) 

daughter  (and  women  of  same  phratry  and    hi  or  8i(  k I ) gudja^fli^ 

generation  as  daughter) 

sister's  child qe?  (k ! ) na-'tga 

brother's  child  (said  by  woman ) (?) (descriptive  term) 

Relations  brought  al>out  by  marriage 

husband xox  (also  applied  to    lu^I^, 

husband  of  sister, 
who  became  really 
such  if  latter  died) 

wife cAt    (and     redpro-    dja^ga 

cally  as  above) 

father-in-law wu qo^na^ 

mother-in-law tciin djigona^n^ 

brother-in-law  (said  by  man ) 1  f qea^^ 

sister-in-law  (said  by  woman) /     ^"    Idji^ifia^ 

sister-in-law  of  man  and  brother-in-law  of    xox     and     cAt    (as    li^fla^o 
woman  above) 

son-in-law (descriptive  term).,     qo^nai^ 

(Many  of  these  were  also  extended  to  cover  other  persons  of  the  same  phratry 
and  sex) 

In  addition  to  its  great  house  in  town  each  Tlingit  house  group 
usually  had  its  salmon  creek  or  portion  of  a  salmon  creek  with  accom- 
panying smokehouse,  whither  the  people  resorted  in  spring  and 
summer  to  dry  fish,  to  hunt  and  trap.  The  mountain  valleys  where 
ground  hogs  were  founJ,  the  strips  of  coast  on  which  were  collected 
shellfish,  the  halibut  banks,  and  the  berrying  and  root-digging  grounds 
were  in  many  cases  also  owned  by  clans  and  families.  Others  were 
unclaimed  and  free  to  all.  Clans  that  had  no  land  must  resort  to  the 
common  grounds  or  wait  until  the  owners  of  others  were  through  with 
them. 

Months  were  named  with  reference  to  the  changes  in  nature,  espe- 
cially the  movements  of  animal  life,  which  bore  directly  upon  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  people.  Following  are  lists  of  these  names  obtained 
at  Sitka  and  Wrangell,  with  the  native  explanations  retained  even 
when  they  are  contradictory.  The  writer's  Sitka  informant  began 
his  enumeration  with  the  moon  corresponding  to  August,  and  his 
Wrangell  informant  with  January,  but  they  are  placed  opposite  each 
other  for  purposes  of  comparison,  following  the  Sitka  order  as  proba- 
bly the  more  ancient. 
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MovTii    TO    rnirn 

THBTEKM  IU>»70IILV  SiTKA  WKA?lit«LL 

Aiaiflist Cii$lvl^  lit<'ttiisi?  nil  binli*  th**ii  i|c»q  Aha'  dia,  *' month  whct>  iil! 

com e  <ln w n  f  mm  the  rooun-      k inde of  an i m n la  pr^  j  la rt *  t  hei r 

mine,  dene.'* 

£4^|>ti^ui)iOT .  _ Disi  J  \  M  i,  * '  small  moon,  * '    or  Dia  y .I'd J,    ' '  moon  c hild/'   ar 

'  *  nn  w>»  H li  I iL * '  so  iTtlled  1  n*-      ' '  yomig  naoon, ' ' 

f^use  fii>h  and   1>emea  then 

Ij^in  lo  fail. 
CMoljer  ,,,- I  Ha  len ,  *  *  big  moon, ' '  beraiuee  D  is  u^ji ,  *  *  Hg  wioan* '  * 

the  fir!?t  gnffw  then  app«.'iirs 

on  the  mountains  and  Inear^ 

Ijegtn  to  get  fat. 
NoVfrml>OT  ._..--,..  (iii*ia''ha dls,  month  when  pen-  At  cjown'^ disi,  mo<:jn  ^\wn  all 

pie    hav^    to    ghovel    enow      creatnree  go  into  l.h*^lr  dan**; 

awa^  from  their  doors.  or  C^^uas  die  ( ^id  to  titean 

the  ^me). 
D«M?tf  in l>er 0  A^nA n  dl*,  montli  w hen  ev^ry  S  a  x *La     dt  's^i,       '  *  ground "bojjr 

ftnimal  on  liind  and  in  the      mother's  moon/' 

water  hegtns  to  have  hair  in 

its  iijother^s  womb. 
Jan  naty  ,*,.^».-,,,,  T  Ifi' w  Aq  dl  '0  i ,  *  *  gooee  m  oath, ' '  T  !ii' wAq  dt^at,  **  gooee  month, " 

because  it  l^  that  in  which      perhaps  eio  called  bw^uM*  t  he 

the  8un  etarti*  hack  and  f»eo-      gt-eee  were  then  ivM  at  th<? 

pie  begin  v>  \ook  for  gt^ese.  HO'.ith, 

Ft^bmary- ---  S!  Tkdl 'si /'blfltWiear month."  81ikdlH  ''bla**k*b«iir month/* 

the  month  wlien  b)ai'fc  and      the  month  when  the  bkrk 

brtiwn  l>earH    t>egin  to  have      Itear  turns  over  on  the  other 

ciihe  and    throw  them   out      mde  tn  his  d»i, 

into  the  8T10W. 
March HIn  ta'nAX  kayf/ni  di^si,  the  (jAt       di^si,        "silver-salmon 

month  when  "sea  flowers"       month."     The  reason  for  ai>- 

and  all   other  things  under       plying  this  name  is  unknown, 

the  sea  begin  to  grow.  as    it    is    not    their    proper 

month. 
April C^Ie^a     kayiVni     di''si,     "real  At  gA^axet  yi'nadi^si,  "month 

flower  month,"   when  flow-       l)efore  everything  hatches." 

ers,   nettles,    etc.,    begin   to 

show  life. 
May Djinka^ta,      "tenth      month,"   At    g.vMaxet     di'si,      "month 

when     people      know     that       when  everything  hatches." 

everything  is  going  to  t;row. 
June l)ji''nkat    WAiifi^'ka,    "eleventh  C'axeve'    (meaning    unknown; 

month,"    the  month   of   sal-       see  Aui:ust  in  Sitka  list). 

iiion,  an<l   so  also  called   xfit 

di'si. 
July \t     g.vMaxet     di'si,      "montli   At  gata'    di'si,    "month    when 

when  I'verything  is  born."  the  geese  can't  Hy" 

Anjjust  (  pjirt  of  ^ \t  irata'    di^'si,    "month    when 

everything  ))orn  coniincncrs 

to  fatten." 

'Hie  tliirterii  niontb  names   in  the  Sitka  li>t   pr()l)al)ly  represent  the 
ninnl)er  of  months  formerly  reckoned.  ag:reeino-  in  this  respect  with 
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the  Haida  calendar.  Four  names,  it  will  be  seen,  correspond  pre- 
cisely in  both  lists,  while  five  other  names  are  the  same  but  are  not 
applied  to  corresponding  periods,  and  the  names  are  sometimes  inter- 
preted differently.  The  Chilkat  were  said  to  count  all  the  months 
instead  of  naming  them. 

Few  of  the  constellations  or  stars  appear  to  have  been  named.  The 
Great  Dipper,  which  used  to  serve  as  a  guide  at  night,  was  called 
YAxte',  the  Pleiades  were  called  Weq!  (^'sculpin"),  and  three  stars  in 
a  line — probably  the  belt  of  Orion — were  known  as  uA'sIginAx-qa 
(^ '  three-men-in-line'- ).  Venus  as  morning  star  was  called  Keq !  A'cAgu^i' 
("  morning-round-thing"),  and  Jupiter  ( ?)  as  evening  star,  K!  uxdi'sf,  a 
word  which  seems  to  mean  ''marten  month"  or  "  marten  moon."  If 
the  morning  star  comes  up  over  a  mountain  southeast  of  Sitka  it  means 
bad  weather;  if  well  over  in  the  east  it  means  good  weather. 

The  clan  divisions  already  treated  ranked  differently  in  the  social 
scale.  Among  the  very  highest  were  the  Ka'gwAntan,  KiksA'di, 
QanAXA'di,  Luqa'xAdi,  and  Nanyaa'yt;  and  the  importance  of  these  was 
evidently  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  size  of  the  towns  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  more  remotely  to  the  position  of  those  towns  relative 
to  ti-ade  routes.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  smaller  groups, 
such  a^  the  TcukAne'di,  were  looked  down  upon  as  low  caste,  and  the 
same  was  true  of  certain  persons  within  the  large  groups. 

Difference  in  caste  was,  of  course,  associated  with  etiquette  and  con- 
fused with  morality,  so  that  actions  that  did  not  come  up  to  the  moral 
standards  of  the  majority  of  the  people  were  spoken  of  as  "low  caste." 
At  the  same  time  one  of  the  writer's  informants  insisted  that  a  per- 
son of  high  birth  would  also  be  considered  low  caste  if  he  did  not 
conform  to  these  standards.  According  to  the  unwritten  Tlingit  law 
it  was  incumbent  upon  everyone  belonging  to  a  phratry  to  house  and 
feed  any  other  member  of  that  phratry  who  should  visit  him,  no 
matter  from  how  great  a  distance  he  might  come.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand that  such  hospitality  might  be  very  seriously  abused,  the  guest 
extending  his  visit  so  long  as  to  become  a  great  nuisance  if  not  a 
serious  burden  to  his  entertainer.  For  this  reason  such  an  exten- 
sion of  the  visit  was  said  to  be  the  mark  of  a  low-caste  person,  even 
if  made  by  a  person  of  high  caste,  and  such  an  individual  was  called 
by  a  special  term  of  contempt,  (n)itcka-qri'wu.  When  a  person  sat 
down  it  was  good  etiquette  not  to  lean  back,  but  to  keep  the  feet 
together  and  the  body  forward  as  if  one  were  ever  read}^  to  move.  A 
disgraceful  act  was  felt  so  keenl}'  b}^  members  of  the  offender's  family 
that  he  might  be  killed  for  it  or,  what  was  pi^rhaps  worse,  degraded  in 
the  eves  of  all  of  his  people.  Moral  standards  were  very  different 
from  ours,  so  nmch  so  that  their  existence  among  Indian  tribes  has 
often  been  denied,  but  so  far  as  the  Tlingit  are  concerned,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  very  well  defined  moml  standards  did  exist,  to  which  a  high- 
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caiste  person  was  especially  expected  to  conform*  The  social  customs 
and  laws  permitted j  it  is  true,  great  loosene>is  in  sexual  relations  and 
encoui-aged  stinginess  and  treachery  toward  others,  but  that  wa*-?  due 
to  a  standard  of  morality  low  in  certain  respects,  not  to  the  absence  of 
a  standard*  On  the  otht^r  hand,  property  rights,  except  in  time  of  war, 
or  occasionally  in  time  of  potlatch,  were  respected  with  a  care  which 
many  in  the  same  region  would  rejoice  to  have  prevail  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  even  said  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  tell  a  falsehood,  and^ 
if  we  bear  in  mind  the  native  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  falsehood, 
there  is  no  doubt  truth  in  the  statement. 

As  among  other  Americ-an  tribes,  a  girl  at  maturity  was  secluded  and 
had  to  undergo  many  observances  i^upposed  to  affect  her  future  life, 
as  also  the  existence  of  people  about  her.  Her  look  might  destroy 
the  luck  of  a  hunter,  fisher,  or  gambler,  turn  objects  into  stone,  etc. 
Therefore  at  that  time  she  is  said  to  have  been  secluded  in  the  bouse 
for  from  two  to  three  months  without  ever  going  out 

When  a  youth  desired  tn  marry  a  certain  girl,  or  when  his  friends 
desired  to  have  him  do  so,  the  latter  went  in  a  body  to  the  girl's  mother 
and  her  clansmen.  Then  his  mother,  sister,  or  uncle  said,  ^'  I  value 
the  words  I  am  going  to  speak  at  forty  blankets.  If  you  are  willing, 
kindly  accept  them,''  The  mother  replied,  *^Perhap.s  two  days  later 
I  will  speak  to  you/'  That  time  having  elapsed  the  youth's  fnends 
went  thither  again  and  said,  ''Will  you  accept  my  words il"  If  she 
consented  to  the  match  the  girl-s  mother  said^  "Yes,"  after  which  the 
boy's  friends  left  the  blankets  or  money  they  had  before  promised. 
Afterwards  the  boy,  his  mother^  and  their  friends  brought  together 
many  blankets  and  took  them  to  the  girl's  mother.  The  giving  of 
property"  in  this  way  to  a  man's  mother-in-law  or  father-in-law  was 
called  doa'ye  aosi'ne  (''putting  gifts  on  back").  Upon  this  the  girl's 
father  sent  a  message  to  his  daughter's  people  to  come  in,  and  he  dis- 
tributed among  them  everything  thus  received  except  a  small  amount 
reserved  for  himself.  After  that  he  had  to  turn  round  to  the  boy's 
friends  and  give  them  a  certain  amount  in  the  way  of  dower  in  order 
to  show  his  daughter  proper  respect  and  to  show  that  he  valued  her. 
Then  the  girl  was  asked  if  she  were  going  to  behave  herself,  and  they 
said  to  her,  "  You  are  now  able  to  take  care  of  yourself  and  know  how 
to  save  and  how  much  you  can  earn."  If,  after  a  while,  the  girl  did 
not  behave  her  husband  whipped  her,  and  when  she  ran  away  to  her 
friends  they  whipped  her  again  for  giving  them  shame. 

The  boy's  uncle  also  had  to  talk  to  him,  saying,  ^^You  must  get 
up  earl}^  and  look  for  your  food  or  in  time  your  wife  wnil  be  run- 
ning around  with  other  men  and  want  to  marry  someone  else,  and  you 
will  be  aslianied.  Do  not  drink  too  nuich  water  or  it  will  make  you 
lazy.  Do  not  sit  with  your  legs  stretched  out  in  front  or  you  will 
have  to  turn  over  to  get  up.     Always  take  care  of  your  wife.     Do 
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not  keep  going  into  someone  else's  house  to  ask  for  things,  but  be  an 
independent  man  so  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  you." 

Sometimes  a  roan  did  not  get  ahead,  and  his  wife  went  about  with 
other  men.  This  brought  shame  to  both  sides,  and  so  people  always 
instructed  their  sons  and  daughters  that  it  might  not  so  happen.  And 
so,  if  a  man's  hand  "looked  like  an  eagle's"  (i.  e.,  was  rough  from 
work),  he  was  taken  for  a  son-in-law  quickly.  "As  soft  as  a  mat  (or 
carpet) "  was  said  of  the  hand  of  one  who  did  no  work. 

Before  a  woman  gave  birth  to  a  child  she  did  certain  things  to  make 
her  delivery  easier.  Slaves  also  had  to  hold  her  and  ease  her  pains. 
It  would  bring  a  man  ill  luck  to  have  a  child  born  inside  of  his  house, 
so  a  hole  was  always  dug  for  the  woman  behind  the  house,  inside  of 
a  little  hut  or  shelter  made  of  branches.  There  she  was  obliged  to  go 
for  her  confinement,  regardless  of  the  weather.  The  person  employed 
to  dig  this  hole  and  the  nurse  who  attended  on  the  woman  in  addition 
to  the  slaves  must  belong  to  the  opposite  phratry. 

If  a  very  dear  relative  had  passed  away,  people  often  took  the  nail 
from  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand  and  a  lock  of  hair  from  the 
right  side  of  his  head  and  put  them  into  the  belt  of  a  young  girl  of  his 
clan  just  reaching  maturity.  Afterwards  she  had  to  lead  a  very  quiet 
life  for  eight  months  and  fast  for  as  many  days,  unless  she  were  deli- 
cate, when  half  as  many  sufficed.  In  the  former  case  she  fasted 
steadily  for  four  days,  rested  two  days,  and  then  fasted  for  the  remain- 
ing four.  After  her  fast  was  over,  and  just  before  she  ate,  she  prayed 
that  the  dead  person  would  be  born  again  from  her  and  also  that  she 
would  marry  well  and  live  a  good  life. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  world  a  child's  navel-string  was  cut  oflP, 
placed  in  a  bag  made  especially  for  it,  dried  inside  of  this,  and  hung 
about  the  child's  neck  until  he  was  eight  days  old.  In  the  case  of  a 
boy  the  navel-string  was  placed  under  a  tree  on  which  was  an  eagle's 
nest,  so  that  he  might  be  brave  when  he  grew  up. 

The  minute  a  child  cried  its  breath  was  caught  in  a  bag.  Then  the 
bag  was  carried  to  a  place  where  many  people  were  passing,  so  that  it 
might  be  trodden  under  foot.  This  prevented  the  child  from  crying 
much  when  it  grew  older. 

If  a  woman  wanted  her  girl  baby  to  become  neat  in  later  life,  she 
put  on  her  breast  the  borings  that  come  out  of  a  woodworm's  burrow 
and  let  the  child  suck  this  substance  along  with  her  milk.  Red  paint 
was  put  on  a  child's  nose  to  make  it  strong. 

As  soon  as  a  person  died  his  body  was  set  up  in  the  house,  and  his 
friends  showed  their  respect  for  him  by  cutting  or  singeing  oflP  their 
hair  just  below  the  ears  and  by  piling  their  property  around  the  corpse. 
They  said,  metaphorically,  that  they  gave  it  away  or  "burned  it"  for 
him  because  they  loved  him  so  much.  Guards  were  placed  around  the 
house  all  night,  so  that  no  wizard  could  get  in  to  him.     When  the  dead 
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person  was  verj  much  thought  of,  all  his  clansmen  of  both  sexea 
dressed  themyelvei^  in  their  hest  blankets  and  stood  in  front  of  the 
town  just  a.^  the  i^un  was  setting,  each  bearing  a  cane  made  out  of  a 
youn^  tree,  the  bark  on  ivhit*h  had  been  stripped  up  to  one  end*  Just 
m  the  suQ  neared  the  horizon  all  held  their  eanes  out  straight  with  the 
small  ends  toward  it  and  Dioved  them  dowly  upward  t-o  keep  the  sun 
up  a  litttti  longer.  Then  eiich  would  give  utterance  to  some  winh  or 
prayc*r,  tsueh  aa  these:  "'Let  me  lie  rich,"  "Let  me  come  across  sea 
otter  .sleeping/'  "Let  nie  kill  seal,''  ^'I^t  me  kill  land  otter." 

When  it  wiif^  time  to  remove  the  body,  the  clansmen  of  the  deceased 
invited  thoj^e  of  the  opposite  phnitry  to  Bmoke — or,  in  olden  times^, 
ehe  vv — tobacco  with  thoiiK  Thr^n  i^ix^eches^  were  exchanged,  after  which 
thowe  invited  carried  the  corpse  out  through  an  opening  in  a  rear  corner 
of  the  house  made  by  removing  a  wall  plunk.  All  the  dutie.^  of  an  under- 
taker were  performed  by  the  opposite  phratry,  for  it  was  not  considered 
respectful  to  them  to  invite  one%  own  friends  for  this  office.  Just  after 
the  body  had  gone  a  dog  was  thrown  through  the  opening  made  for  iU 
According  to  the  w^riter'^^  Sitk^  informant  a  dead  dog  was  thrown  out 
and  afterwards  some  sand,  the  former  to  protect  the  deceased  f mm 
the  nmny  animals  which  heset  the  trail  he  had  to  follow  and  the 
latter  to  form  a  path  in  front  of  him.  According  to  Katishan  a 
dead  puppy  was  lirst  thrown  through  the  opening,  and  the  people 
followed  it  out  strewing  ashes,  nil  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away 
evil  spirits.  According  to  another  informant  at  W range  11  a  live 
dog  wiis  thrown  out  in  this  way  so  that  the  dead  spirit  or  gho,Ht,  as 
distinguished  from  the  living  soul  which  travels  on  into  the  other 
world,  would  go  into  the  dog  instead  of  into  a  human  being,  for  if  it 
went  into  the  latter  the  person  would  die. 

After  this  the  corpse  was  usually  burned,  so  that  the  deceased  might 
be  near  the  fire  in  the  IKjhosts'  Home."  Otherwise  he  had  to  remain 
far  back  in  the  house,  and  shake  all  the  time,  no  matter  how  many 
blankets  he  w^ore.  Sometimes  the  body  of  a  very  brave  man  was  not 
burned,  because  he  was  thought  to  be  too  valiant  to  care  to  stay  around 
the  fire  like  weak  people.  Other  persons  might  also  prefer  to  have 
their  bodies  set  away  intact,  but,  if  a  friend  of  one  of  these  dreamed 
that  he  had  come  to  him  and  complained  of  being  cold,  his  body  was 
tjiken  up  and  burned.  Before  being  placed  upon  the  pyre  the  body 
was  turned  around  four  times  in  the  din»ction  which  they  conceive  the 
sun  to  take,  just  the  reverse  of  its  motion  as  we  understand  it,  and 
finally  laid  down  head  to  the  sunrise.  This  wa.s  to  enable  the  deceased's 
soul  to  l)e  reborn,  for,  if  it  were  laid  head  toward  the  sunset,  he  would 
never  come  hai-k.  Shamans'  bodies  were  placed  upon  points  along 
shore,  just  where  their  spirits  had  directed.  Some  bodies,  probal)l3' 
those  of  shamans,  wer<»  removed  through  the  smoke  hole. 
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Last  of  all  came  a  mourning  feast  to  members  of  the  opposite 
phratry.  Just  before  food  was  distributed  a  little  was  held  up,  the 
name  of  the  dead  pronounced,  and  the  food  put  into  the  fire.  Then 
a  great  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  food  was  believed  to  pass  to  the 
man  whose  name  had  been  mentioned.  If  he 
received  considerable  in  this  way  he  was  proud 
and  happy;  otherwise  he  was  ashamed.  All  of 
the  property  given  away  or  destro3^ed  at  a 
feast  was  dedicated  to  some  dead  person  who 
then  actually  received  it8  spiritual  counterpart. 
Sometimes  a  man  dreamed  that  his  dead  uncle 
came  to  him  and  said  he  was  hungr}',  when  he 
had  to  give  him  a  feast.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  said  that  these 
feasts  were  supposed  to  be 
partaken  of  by  men  and  spir- 
its at  the  same  time,  and  con- 
stituted a  sort  of  communion 
between  them. 

The  bones  of  the  dead  were 
placed  in  mortuary  houses  or 
on  poles,  both  of  which  were 
put  up  during  the  feasts  just 
referred  to.  In  the  latter 
case  they  might  be  put  into 
boxes  supported  by  either 
one  or  two  posts,  or  in  cavi- 
ties excavated  in  the  back  of 
the  post  itself.  Sometimes  a 
memorial  pole  was  set  up  in 
one  part  of  the  village,  while 
the  ashes  were  in  a  mortuary  house  elsewhere. 

Figure  108  illustrates  a  grave  post  with  box  placed 
on  top.  It  was  erected  at  KAqlanuwu'  for  one  of 
the  Ka'gwAntan  called  Stuwuqa'  ('•  Wants-to-be- 
higher-than-other-animals,"  referring  to  the  wolf), 
who  died  by  violence.  The  box  itself  has  a  figure 
of  the  gonaqAde't's  face  painted  on  both  sides,  this 
being  a  Ka'gwAntan  emblem,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
lid,  now  unfortunately  missing,  was  a  figure  of  the 
dead  man's  head.  This  was  painted  half  black 
and  half  red.  The  hole  cut  through  the  pole  below 
represents  that  by  which  the  highest  heaven  is  reached  (see  p.  461), 
the  human  figure,  the  being  supposed  to  keep  watch  of  it,  and  the 
faces  on  each  side  of  the  hole  grizzly  bears  which  infest  the  spirit  road. 


Fio.  108.  Model  of  grave  post 
surmounted  by  grave  box. 


Fio.  109.  Model  of 
grave  pwt  having 
grave  b<)x  inserted 
in  the  back. 


Fig.  110.  Gmve  pof-ts  at  Wrangell. 

aftxn*  coinint,^  out  of  thv  water),  and  the  ti<,aiivs  are  as  follows  :  The 
iiuiin  figure  represents  CrikAnayf'('*M()nii(ain  Dweller"),  a  mythological 
being  supposed  to  live*  in  th(»  mountains  who  was  a  great  hunter  and  was 
himself  a  TcukAne'di.     Above  him  is  iiis  dog  and  at  the  top  an  eagle. 
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In  Krause's  Die  Tlinkit  Indianer,  page  132,  is  a  copy  of  the  original 
of  this  figure,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  maker  of  the  model  has 
omitted  one  of  Mountain  Dweller's  dogs  and  another  small  figure. 
Krause  appears  to  be  in  error  in  calling  the  uppermost  figure  a  hawk 


Fi<;.  111.  (irave  iK)st  ut  Wnmvrell. 


and  the  small  fii^ure  {il)<)ve  Mountain  Dweller  a  seal.  The  Tliiigit 
word  for  seal  is  different  and  that  given  here  (ssfuh)  would  appear  to 
be  sIax,  starfish,  or  perhaps  slax",  hat. 
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The  krger  pole  in  figure  110  was  put  up  at  Wiangell  by  Katishan*s 

hrother.  At  the  top  of  this  h  Naa-rA'ki-yel  (Raven-at-the-head-of- 
Nnss^-river),  the  highest  being  in  Tlingit  mythology,  with  liaven  (\"ei)on 
hiH  breast.  Below  is  another  being,  LAkltetuA',  wearing  a  hat  and  the 
red  snapper  coat  with  which  he  used  to  murder  hm  children,  under- 
neath the  frog,  emblem  of  the  KJksA'di,  and  at  the  bottom  the  thunder 
bird  (xeL).  which  ^tand.s  for  Lqlajii'kl,  JjAkttcmA'-s  son.  The  smalter 
post  in  this  figure  was  copied  from  a  dancing  cane,  w*hich  came  from 
the  Haida(!^f*e  p*  417) j  and  ia  very  highly  valued*  From  above  down 
the  figures  are:  eagle  holding  two  coppers,  gonaqAde't  holding  a 
copper,  frog,  t^nd-hilJ  crane  (du^),  fi'og,  gonaqAde'L  Another 
Wrangell  pole,  carved  to  represent  an  eagle  holding  strings  of  fish 
on  a  rope,  iUu.strafce.s  the  story  of  Man -t hat-dried -fish-for-the-eagle 
(Tcak!-q!c'di-At-qlAn-qa)  told  by  Katishan. 

Figure  111  illustrates  the  h tor y  of  Black-skin  or  Kayi'eli.  The  hero 
is  represented  in  the  act  of  tearing  a  s^ea  lion  in  two.^ 

The  chiefs'  hats  so  often  shown  upon  poles  appear  sometimes  to  be 
more  inq>ortant  than  those  wearing  them,  the  latter  being  slaves  or 
figures  introduced  merely  to  carry  the  hats, 

POTLATCHES 

Sup+^rficially  the  Tlingit  potlatch  resembled  that  of  the  Haida,  but 
with  the  former  only  one  motive  underlay  the  custom,  regard  for 
and  respect  for  the  dead,  and  there  was  but  one  kind  of  potlatch  hi 
i'(>n'^<H|tu'nf*o.  The  putting  up  of  a  house  or  pole,  and  the  secret  society 
performances,  feasts,  and  distributions  of  property  which  accompanied 
it,*  were  all  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  members  of  a  man's 
clan,  and  to  them  every  blanket  that  was  given  away  and  a  great  deal 
of  food  that  was  put  into  the  fire  were  supposed  to  go.  It  was  believed, 
as  indicated  in  the  last  section,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  actually 
present  and  feasted  and  rejoiced  with  the  living,  receiving  spirit  food 
and  spirit  clothing  along  with  the  reception  of  their  material  counter- 
parts by  men  on  earth.  Whenever  a  blanket  was  given  away  a  dead 
person  had  to  be  named,  and  he  received  a  blanket  in  the  spirit  world; 
whenever  a  little  food  w^as  put  into  the  tire  and  a  dead  man's  name  pro- 
nounced, a  great  deal  of  the  same  kind  of  food  was  received  by  him. 

Among  the  Haida,  on  the  other  hand,  the  social  idea  quite  over- 
balanced the  religious.  When  a  man  took  the  place  of  his  dead  uncle 
or  brother  he  was  indeed  obliged  to  give  a  feast  and  make  a  distribu- 
tion of  property  to  those  of  the  opposite  phratry,  and  the  latter  acted 
as  undertakers;  but  this  potlatch  was  of  very  much  less  importance 
than  the  great  potlatch  which  a  chief  made  to  his  own  phratry,  which 
was  pur(»ly  social  in  purpose  and  int(Mided  only  to  increase  his  reputa- 

<i  All  the  st(»ri(.'s  refcrrccl  to  in  this  pHi)er  are  to  be  published  later  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin. 
'>  According  to  Katishan.  however,  piercings  for  labret.s  were  made  at  another  time. 
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tion  and  advance  his  standing.  The  idea  of  giving  property  to  a  mem- 
ber of  one's  own  phratry  or  of  employing  him  in  putting  up  the  house 
was  altogether  abhorrent  to  Tlingit  notions  of  propriety.  A  Tlingit 
employed  his  opposites  to  do  everything — to  put  up  his  house  and  pole, 
pierce  the  lips  and  ears  of  his  and  his  friends'  children,  initiate  them 
into  the  secret  societies,  etc.  If  he  did  not  ''show  respect"  to  his 
opposites  by  doing  so,  with  the  intent  of  not  being  obliged  to  pay  much 
property,  he  was  looked  down  upon  by  everybody.  The  same  thing 
might  happen  if  not  enough  property  was  received  by  the  phratry 
invited.  Once  the  LiuklnaxA'di  did  not  give  away  enough  food  to 
satisfy  some  of  their  guests,  so  the  latter  took  three  or  four  high  names 
from  them  by  way  of  retaliation. 

When  the  people  were  assembled  for  a  feast,  the  feast  giver  and  his 
friends  stood  at  the  inner  end  of  the  house,  which  was  the  place  of 
honor,  and  also  around  the  door,  and  his  guests  ranged  themselves  in 
two  parties  facing  each  other  at  the  sides.  The  division  of  the  guest 
phratry  at  this  feast  was  evidently  based  on  supposed  consanguinity. 
If  people  were  invited  from  another  town  they  formed  one  party  and 
the  town  people  the  other;  if  only  the  town  people  were  invited,  they, 
of  course,  had  to  divide  into  two  bands.  At  Sitka  this  division  was  as 
follows:  If  a  Raven  chief  gave  the  feast,  the  liox-house  people  danced 
on  one  side  of  the  fire  and  the  Wolf-house  and  Eagle's-Nest-house 
people  over  against  them,  all  being  Ka'gwAntan.  If  a  Wolf  chief 
invited  the  Ravens,  the  EaksA'di  danced  against  the  LiuklnaxA'di  and 
QiAtkaa'yf.  At  Wrangell  the  Qa'tcAdl,  KtksA'dt  and  Ti  hit  tan  stood 
on  one  side  when  Ravens  were  called  and  the  Kasqiague'df  and 
Taiqoe'dl  on  the  other.  When  Wolves  were  summoned,  the  Nanyaa'vi 
and  SliknaxA'di  stood  on  one  side;  the  Xoqie'di  Kaya'ckidetan  and 
later  probably  the  Xel  qoan  opposite.  The  visitors  paid  for  their 
entertainment,  so  to  speak,  by  assuaging  the  host's  grief  through 
their  songs  and  dances.  Great  rivalry  was  always  exhibited  by  the 
two  parties,  however,  and  their  endeavors  to  outdo  each  other  some- 
times almost  resulted  in  bloodshed.  Each  side  attended  carefully  to 
the  slightest  remark  made  by  an  opponent,  especially  by  the  two  song 
leaders  with  which  each  was  provided,  and  the  least  slight,  though 
couched  in  the  most  metaphorical  language,  was  at  once  seized  upon 
and  might  precipitate  a  riot.  The  actions  of  each  dancer  were  also 
scrutinized  with  great  care,  and  any  little  mistake  noted  and  remem- 
bered. The  strain  upon  a  dancer  was  consequently  so  great  that,  if  a 
fine  dancer  died  soon  after  the  feast,  it  was  said,  ''The  people's  looks 
have  killed  him." 

Crests  were  a  favorite  subject  for  representation  in  the  dances,  the 
dancers  appearing  clad  in  appropriate  clothing,  ma^^ks,  etc.,  and  giving 
imitations  of  the  actions  of  the  crest  animal  or  object.  Even  crests  dif- 
ficult of  representation,  as  the  mountain  TsAixa'n  and  the  rock  TA'naku 
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(see  p.  4rl8)  were  itnitated     Tlie  TlA'qldeumii,  who  alone  had  a  right 

to  iMB  TsAJxu'ri,  represented  the  manner  in  which  t'loudn  stop|)e<1  |hiH 
of  tlie  way  down  its  side^  when  tlie  weather  wa.^  going  to  1w3  fair  or 
went  lit  I  over  it  w^hen  it  wa.'*  to  l>e  bad  weather.  When  they  met  the 
Chilkat  people  in  dances,  those  from  Sitka  and  Wmngell  danced  the 
Tslrrishian  dance  and  the  Chilkat  people  the  Athapascan  dance* 

Maj^ks  were  used  in  the  shows  (jfkteyi')  whit^h  each  clan  gave  at  a 
potlateh,  but  they  were  not  valued  as  highly  as  the  crest  hats  rind 
canes.  The  KiksA'di  at  Wrangell  would  show  masks  of  the  sun,  of 
various  biixls,  such  as  the  eagle,  hawk  {kidju'k),  and  flicker  (kOn),  and 
of  animals,  such  as  the  bear,  wolf,  and  killer  whale.  The  Nanvaa'yi 
showed  luasks  of  the  killer  whale,  shark,  ground  hog,  grizzly  bear, 
and  ^unaqAde't,  and  the  Kastjlague'd?  the  ^onaqAde't,  Nas-cA'ki-yel 
(see  p.  434),  the  owl,  and  the  land-otter  man  (ku'cta-qa). 

Si^eret  society  dances  wore  imported  from  the  south,  as  the  name 
luqAna',  evidently  from  Kwakintl  Lu'koala,  testities,  but  their  observ- 
ance had  by  no  means  reached  the  importance  attained  among  the 
Kwakiutl  and  Tsimshian,  At  Sitka  the  writer  heard  of  but  one  man 
who  had  be^^ome  a  luqAna',  a  KiksA'dl  named  MaawA'n*  He  said  that 
the  luqAua'  were  spirits  who  came  from  the  body  of  the  lui[Ana'  wife  uf 
the  Suns  son,  a  cannibal  woman  referred  to  in  one  of  the  chief  Tlingit 
stories,  who  was  broken  to  pieces  and  thrown  down  by  her  btLsband« 
When  they  came  upon  him,  they  would  tty  along  through  the  air  with 
him.  They  forced  him  to  eat  dogs  and  do  various  other  things,  and 
they  made  him  cry  *'Hai,  hai,  hui,  hai,-'  Once,  as  they  were  flying 
along,  they  left  Innj  j^uddenly.  and  he  dropped  upon  the  side  of  a  eliff 
where  he  hung  on  the  point  of  a  rock  by  his  cheek.  At  the  time  of 
his  possession  people  ran  around  with  hhn  with  rattles  and  sang  cer- 
tain songs  to  keep  him  from  going  away,  and  they  also  sat  on  the  tops 
of  the  houses  singing.  All  this  was  to  restore  him  to  his  right  mind. 
At  Wrangell  the  hiqAna'  performances  seem  to  have  been  better  known 
and  to  have  existed  in  greater  variety.  A  man  could  imitate  any  ani- 
mal except  a  crest  of  some  other  family.  As  was  the  case  farther 
south,  whistles  (hiqAna'  doA't-cT)  were  essential  concomitants  of  the 
secret  society  dances. 

How  far  the  element  of  pure  entertainment  entered  into  secret 
society  performances  is  uncertain,  but  it  figured  largely  at  the  feasts 
in  other  ways.  A  Sitka  man  once  became  displeased  at  something, 
started  otf ,  and  became  a  mountain  called  A\vatrni-qa  (Man-that-went- 
away-f(^rever-because-he-was-sa(l).''  Bcnause  this  man  belonged  to 
the  Sitka  KfksA'di  that  family  does  not  allow  anyont*  to  mention  the 
name  of   this  mountain  during  a    feast.      If   he  (lo(\s  they  make  him 


'I  WlifU  oiu'  >iiys,  "  There  is  ji  cloud  oti  A\V}ili'ni-<iii  [  AuMl'i'ni'ia  \  el  ;V\vaeAt  <"  pe()i)le  know  it  will 
Im'I.ikI  weather.  If  a  cIoikI  lies  up  apii list  it.  the  weather  will  he  lair:  if  theehMid  K<>t's  up  against  it 
and  (lisappi-ars.  the  weather  will  he  stormy. 
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drink  so  great  a  quantity  of  grease  that  he  usuall}'  throws  it  up,  and  is 
very  much  ashamed  in  consequence.  The  sufferer  is  paid  a  double 
amount,  however,  in  the  distribution  of  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stream  where  ex-Governor  Bi-ady's  sawmill  is 
situated,  called  Killer-whale's-dorsal-fin  river  (Kit-gu'ci  hin),  belonged 
to  the  Ka'gwAntan.  When  they  were  about  to  have  a  feast  those 
people  said,  '"Killer-whale's-dorsal-fin  river  is  running  over  (Klt- 
gu'ci-hln  yenawA'Ll),  and  then  one  had  to  be  careful,  for  if  he  spoke 
about  that  creek  he  was  called  out  and  treated  as  in  the  other  case. 
Nowadays,  however,  the  river  is  made  fun  of,  because  it  is  so  small. 
The  big  Chilkat  tray,  to  be  spoken  of  later,  was  used  in  a  similar  sort 
of  merr3^making. 

A  feast  was  prefaced  b}"  considerable  fasting,  in  order  to  bring  good 
luck  to  the  various  persons  concerned.  When  a  house  was  being  put 
up  the  owner  fasted  and  after  it  was  erected  he  had  water-soaked 
animal  stomachs  thrown  about  among  the  people  in  the  house,  at  the 
same  time  wishing  for  wealth.  Before  her  lip  was  pierced  for  the 
labret  a  woman  fasted,  for  othei*wise  she  thought  that  the  hole  would 
spread  and  take  her  mouth  entirely  away.  The  broad  labrets  are  said 
to  have  been  made  by  old  women,  but  the  long  ones  by  men  to  give  to 
the  women  they  were  in  love  with.  When  he  was  about  to  undertake 
any  task  a  man  who  had  eight  house  posts  in  his  house  had  to  fast 
eight  days,  one  for  each  post.  Slaves  were  always  killed  and  their 
bodies  thrown  into  the  holes  in  which  the  house  posts  were  to  be 
inserted. 

The  copper  plates  used  all  along  this  coast  changed  hands  in  potlatcb 
time.  Anciently  they  are  all  said  to  have  come  from  Copper  river, 
and  when  first  made  they  were  valued  according  to  their  height,  some 
at  four  slaves,  some  at  six. 

Many  of  the  potlatch  songs  were  naturally  in  memory  of  the  dead, 
and  according  to  Katisban  the  most  valued  of  these  were  composed  at 
the  time  of  the  flood  and  record  the  sad  events  that  happened  then, 
such  as  the  finding  of  bodies  when  the  waters  went  down  and  the  part- 
ing of  the  clans  on  that  occasion.  These  were  very  solemn  songs  and 
the  people  thought  that  the}'^  received  strength  through  them.  They 
were  never  sung  on  ordinary  occasions. 

There  were  plenty  of  modern  songs,  however,  to  record  any  event, 
trifling  or  important,  and  composed  with  every  sort  of  motive.  If 
a  man's  near  relative,  such  as  his  mother,  died,  it  is  said  that  a  song 
was  made  up  inside  of  him,  where  it  worked  until  it  came  out.  '*'  It  is 
not  through  a  man's  own  will,  l)ut  the  way  that  Raven  made  people 
that  brings  forth  a  new  song  when  people  are  called  together  after  one 
has  died.''  These  songs  often  dealt  with  the  place  whither  they  thought 
their  friend  had  gone.  There  is  a  Ka'guAntan  song  called  ca'qlacivf, 
sung  almost  as  a  woman  sings,  which  was  used  only  at  potlatches. 
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At  the  beginning  of  a  potlatch,  w^hen  ahouae  had  just  been  completed, 
all  the  host^s  friends  assembled  inside  of  it  and  "danced  it  together'^ 
by  making  motiorus  four  times  to  the  right  and  four  times  to  the  left 
as  the  J  danced.     These  motions  were  nccompanied  by  as  many  songs. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a  fea.st  at  (jhilkat,  Bubstantially  as 
^iven  by  Dekimi'k!*',  an  eyewitness  and  participant.  The  girers  of 
the  feast  were  Y  t^lgu'xo  and  Yi^lxft'k  of  the  lia%'en  people  of  K  Ink  wan. 

After  Yulgu'xo-s  house  wa^  completed  his  wife  came  down  from 
Chilkat  with  leaf  tobacco  to  invite  the  Sitka  people.  The  lirjiit  house 
named  was  the  Wolf  house  (the  house  of  A'naxfits!,  chief  of  the 
Ka'gwAntiln)j  and  they  named  all  the  house??  up  thii?  way  (that  being 
the  KiVgwAutan  eud  of  the  town).  In  the  evening  she  invited  all  to 
supper.  When  they  were  all  seated  in  the  house,  she  began  distrib- 
uting leaf  tobacco  and  the  guests  smoked.  Then  the  woman,  and  those 
friends  who  came  with  her,  rose  and  delivered  the  invitation.  When 
the  meal  was  over  the  town  people  danced  before  their  visitors  by 
wtiy  of  pay  m  e  n  t ,  Th  e y  took  o  u  t  a  H  of  t  h  e  i  r  c  res  ts — ^suc  h  as  hats ,  \vo ve  n 
blankets,  and  emblem  shirts — before  the  visitors,  in  order  to  show  them 
respect  Next  day  she  again  feasted  them  and  again  they  danced  for 
her.  The  Tuorning  after  that  the  woman  took  a  piece  of  charcoal  and 
thniw  it  outside  as  an  invitation  to  her  i>eople  to  give  her  property. 
She  asked  for  thi?:!  in  order  that  they  might  feel  just  as  good  as  the 
Klukwan  Wolves  who  liad  built  her  husband's  house,  for  those  of  Sitka 
had  not  had  a  hand  in  it.  The  w^oman  was  sent  to  them  because  she 
also  was  a  Wolf,  Had  the  host  lived  in  the  same  town  he  would  have 
sent  a  brother- in-kw  instead.  So  the  people  went  to  her  that  morning 
and  placed  before  her  f  1,000  worth  of  property.  The  woman  knew, 
however,  that  her  husband  was  ver}^  rich,  so  she  demanded  more  than 
$2,000  worth,  and  obtained  it. 

After  they  had  made  ready  their  dancing  hats,  bark  rings  for  the 
neck  and  head,  etc.  all  started  oflf  and  their  hostess  followed  them. 
They  had  four  dance  leaders,  and  at  every  place  where  they  camped 
they  practised  dancing.  While  they  were  going  up  the  dance  leaders 
had  to  fast  for  two  days  and  for  some  time  they  had  to  keep  away  from 
women ;  otherwise  they  would  not  live  long.  When  people  invite  others 
they  say,  "We  will  have  a  war  dance  together,''  in  order  to  scare 
them,  meaning  thereb}^  that  the}^  will  have  a  dancing  and  singing  con- 
test. So  the  dance  leaders  had  prepared  themselves  by  fasting,  absti- 
nence>  and  the  manufacture  of  medicines  made  of  flowers,  as  if  pre- 
paring for  war.  When  they  went  along  to  a  potlatch  the  canoes  of 
visitors  would  divide  and  rush  together  as  if  the}"  were  fighting, 
brandishing  wooden  knives.  They  would  also,  especially  if  a  powerful 
clan  like  the  Ka'gwAntrin,  plunder  canoes  or  even  towns  of  their  pro- 
visions.    At  this  time  they  carried  away  all  the  potatoes  from  Killisnoo. 
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When  they  were  very  close  to  the  town  their  hostess  told  them  to 
go  ashore,  so  that  she  might  give  them  the  last  meal.  On  reaching 
Ygnde'staqle,  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  Chilkat  river,  a  cannon  was 
fired  off  to  stop  them,  because  Chief  Danawii'q!  wanted  to  feast 
them  also.  He  gave  them  twenty  large  boxes  of  eulachon  grease, 
part  of  which  he  distributed  and  part  he  gave  them  to  drink.  They 
drank  this  excitedly  and  impetuously,  snatching  the  boxes  from  one 
another  in  their  eagerness.  Then  all  the  visitors,  men  and  women, 
danced  before  this  chief  to  pay  him  for  his  hospitality.  They  had 
great  sport.  When  they  camped  halfway  up  to  Klukwan  two  cannon 
were  fired,  but  they  were  still  too  far  off  to  be  heard.  When  the}" 
started  up  again  next  morning  the  news  had  somehow  or  other  reached 
Klukwan,  and  many  came  down  to  help  them  by  fastening  ropes  on 
the  canoes  and  pulling  them  along  from  the  shore.  That  day  they 
camped  in  sight  of  Klukwan,  and  both  parties  began  welcoming  each 
other  by  firing  off  cannons. 

Next  day  the  two  givers  of  the  feast  started  down,  accompanied  by 
all  their  friends,  and  they  brought  along  twenty  boxes  of  eulachon 
grease  and  twenty  more  of  berries,  as  well  as  firewood.  They  also 
brought  the  crests  and  left  them  overnight  there,  as  a  sign  that  they 
would  be  safe  with  the  guests.  Next  morning  the  Klukwan  people 
went  down  to  see  the  Sitka  people  dance.  Four  songs  had  to  be  made 
for  this  dance,  and  after  the  fourth  was  sung  the  Klukwan  people 
went  back  to  prepare  for  their  own  dance. 

When  the  visitors  reached  Klukwan  the  first  man  to  come  out  of  the 
house  was  Yelxa'k,  who  wore  a  hat  provided  with  ears  and  covered  with 
abalone  shell.  He  had  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  came 
down  he  kept  making  the  motions  of  letting  go  an  arrow.  He  did 
this  because  he  was  about  to  spend  a  great  quantity  of  money  and 
wished  to  show  how  brave  he  was.  Yelgu'xo  came  out  next.  On  his 
head  was  the  Raven  hat,  and  he  was  leading  a  number  of  women. 
Meanwhile  men  appointed  for  the  purpose  kept  firing  cannons. 
Finally  all  of  the  people  were  taken  into  Raven  house  (Yel  hit).  Black 
Whale  house  (Ya'i  hit),  and  Valley  house  (QIak  hit). 

When  guests  from  foreign  towns  were  going  to  dance  everybody 
left  home  and  crowded  into  the  dance  house,  where  they  were  made 
welcome,  and  great  fun  went  on.  It  was  customary  for  the  visitors 
from  another  town  to  dance  first,  so  the  Sitka  people  began  coming  in 
singing  the  Tsirnshian  song.  One  man  stood  just  inside  and  one  just 
outside,  as  watchmen.  They  sang, ' '  There  is  a  rich  man  coming.  He  is 
on  the  wa3\'"  When  they  were  halfway  through  singing  the  words,  the 
Sitka  chief  (Thom)  entered  dancing.  After  that  the  Klukwan  Eagles 
danced  in  their  turn.  There  were  three  families,  the  DAqLlawe'di, 
Taqestina',  and  Ka'gwAntan.     First  a  man  came  in  acting  like  a  bear. 
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He  was  trying  to  catch  a  man  in  f roat  of  hiin  with  his  ^laws,  and  they 
had  ali^  set  up  a  tree  forhiiD,  After  that  a  person  entered  acting 
like  an  old  Athapascan  woman  catching  ,a  liish  under  the  ice  with  a 
fi^b  nike. 

Those  who  had  invited  the  people  said,  '*A11  the  people  shall  not 
eat  to  day,  A  day  shall  [>iisf^  before  they  eat/'  This  is  an  old  saying 
which  means  exactly  the  reverse*  The  people  who  were  invited  were 
called  by  different  names,  those  from  Sitka  lieing  called  ^'Man-of- 
war's  guests,-'^  Atier  they  had  gotten  all  of  the  guests  ready  to  eat, 
they  served  roasted  salmon  first,  because  the  chief  for  whom  this  feast 
was  held  had  been  very  fond  of  it.  There  was  still  plenty  of  salmon 
at  Chilkat,  although  it  was  cold.  After  the  next  dance  a  still  larger 
feast  was  given.  Then  one  of  the  chiefs  announced,  ""  The  people 
that  I  ibvited  as  guests  are  goiag  to  eat  out  of  Wu'tcxtaga  (a  dish). 
The  people  that  stay  at  home  (i_  e<,  the  Khikwan  people)  are  going 
to  eat  out  of  Mother-basket  (kAk""  La).''  Then  all  the  guests  js*eated 
themselves  on  opposite  sides,  wearing  their  valuable  hat^,  and  the 
empty  dishes  lay  in  front  of  them  turned  over.  After  a  while  otiegot 
up  and  said  to  the  host,  ''Your  opposites  are  going  to  try  to  drive 
your  sorrow  away/'  They  said  this  because  they  were  going  to  dance 
with  the  dishes  in  front  of  them,  When  people  dance  in  this  way,  if 
one  side  makes  a  Bong  more  than  the  other,  it  precipitates  a  fight*  and 
that  is  why  the  givers  of  the  feast  have  to  stand  at  the  rear  of  the 
house  and  at  the  side  close  to  the  door,  with  crests,  so  that  there  will  Ije 
oo  trouble.  The  contesting  side^s  indicate  that  they  want  to  dance  in 
peace  by  say  i  n  jf  t  o  eac  h  ot  h  e  r .  ^  M  ^  ni  h  o  1  d  i  n  <j:  y  ou  r  daiigh  te  r's  h  a  n  d  / '  '^ 

The  song  leaders  on  the  Sitka  side  were  Na'sk!i-ic  and  TA'k!a-ic, 
and,  when  the}^  started  the  songs,  the  latter  said,  "A  well-made  hali- 
but hook  will  be  taken  out  into  the  water."  This  meant  that  he  knew 
every  kind  of  song,  and  the  opposite  people  were  good  for  nothing. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  this,  a  Klukwan  man  named  Qaucte'  turned 
round  and  asked  his  wife  for  his  knife,  and  a  fight  was  imminent. 
The  Sitka  people,  however,  asked  the  man  wearing  the  Raven  hat  to 
call  like  a  raven,  and  when  he  said  ''ga"  the  disturbance  ceased. 

After  that  a  dish  was  brought  out  as  long  as  the  lower  arm  and 

hand  above   the  knuckles.     The   food   in   this  was  divided  through 

the  center  and  was  to  be  eaten  by  two  young  men  of  Sitka  named 

CanukAsayi'  and  Katclati',  who  had  prepared  themselves  by  fasting 

all  that  day  and  the  night  previous.     Disagreeable  things  and  things 

such  as  a  person  liked  were  mixed  together  in  these  dishes.     After  the 

people  had  all  seated  themselves,  they  took  this  dish,  called  out  the 

names  of  the  two  men,  and  set  the  dish  before  them.     When  CilnukAsavi' 

.  .      .         * 

was  named,  he  rose  and  said  to  the  host,  ''Am  I  to  eat  this  dishful f 


"Thf  word  for  man-of-war,  yt''na\vA,  is  siini)ly  u  corniptioii  of  the  EiikIisIi  term. 
/'  Till-  <lauulitcr  of  oiio  Wolf  man  beiiiK  the  wife  of  anoth»'r.  and  vice  versa. 
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The  chiefs  nephew  jumped  up  and  said,  **Eat  it  up.  Eat  it  up." 
CanukAsayi'  said,  ^'I  wanted  to  eat  this  dishful  before  the  Wrangell 
people  but  not  before  the  people  up  here."  He  said  this  because  the 
Wrangell  people  were  enemies  to  those  of  Sitka.  Then  the  chief's 
wife  rose  and  said  to  him,  "I  want  you  to  eat  all  the  food  in  that 
dish.  When  I  was  in  Sitka  with  the  news,  your  brother  said  to  me, 
'"What  dish  are  we  going  to  eat  of  when  I  arrive  at  Chilkat?'  Your 
brother  is  not  here,  but  as  you  are  here  I  want  you  to  eat  up  the 
food  in  that  dish."  (His  brother  had  been  taken  sick  and  so  was  unable 
to  go,  leaving  the  duty  or  penalty  to  fall  upon  this  man.  If  a  per- 
son merely  whispered  to  anyone  before  a  potlatch  that  he  was  going 
to  eat  all  the  food  in  this  dish,  it  was  quickly  reported  at  Chilkat 
and  he  was  called  upon  to  do  so.  If  he  declined  he  became  a  subject 
for  ridicule.  It  was  the  same  regarding  any  remark  dropped  before 
a  potlatch.  There  were  also  eating  contests  between  two  individuals, 
each  of  whom  strove  to  empty  the  contents  of  his  dish  first.  Some- 
times a  man's  name  was  called  out  and  all  the  food  in  the  tray  passed 
to  him  was  eaten  before  the  tray  reached  him.  In  these  various  sports 
the  people  threw  grease  on  one  another  and  all  over  the  floor.) 

KunduJcA't,  who  was  cotisidered  a  great  eater,  wanted  to  get  at  this 
dish  very  much,  but  he  was  not  selected.  Then  the  young  men  set  to 
and  almost  succeeded  in  eating  up  the  food,  but  not  quite.  The  feat 
has  never  been  accomplished.  The  Chilkat  people  made  so  much  fun 
of  them  while  they  were  eating  that  they  concealed  the  tray  and  held 
it  for  pajMiient  until  Thom,  the  Sitka  chief,  told  them  to  give  it  up. 

After  another  song,  the  big  basket  called  Mother-basket  was  brought 
out  and  set  before  the  people  of  Klukwan.  All  of  the  guests  ate  with 
horn  spoons  that  had  belonged  to  the  dead  chief.  After  a  feast  has 
gone  on  for  some  time  and  people  know  that  the  hosts  are  hungry,  they 
invite  them  and  their  wives  in  turn.  The  hosts  and  their  wives  sleep 
with  their  blankets  gathered  up  around  their  waists. 

Next  morning  the  Sitka  people  were  all  taken  into  their  hosts'  houses 
to  talk  with  them  about  taking  up  the  bones  of  the  dead,  putting  them 
into  a  box,  and  erecting  a  carving  over  them.  The  host  asked  his 
visitors  to  do  this,  and  they  performed  the  service  just  before  the  gifts 
were  given  out.  That  was  the  reason  for  the  feast,  and  the  reason 
they  were  summoned. 

Now  is  when  the  host  takes  charge  of  the  sport,  so  next  morning 
two  cannons  were  fired  off,  and  the  host  told  the  women  of  his  clan 
to  dress  up.  He  did  this  so  that  his  guests  might  know  that  he  was 
feeling  happy.  So  all  the  women  of  that  clan  put  on  carved  head- 
dresses ornamented  with  abalone  shell,  and  other  good  clothing. 
Around  the  floor  of  the  house  were  laid  all  of  those  mats  that  the 
uncles  and  mothers  of  the  hosts  had  formerly  used  for  their  guests  to 
sit  upon,  and  one  chief  had  hung  up  his  mother's  blanket  behind  the 
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guegfoi  HO  that  they  would  feel  happ3\'^  When  the  guests  came  thej 
said  to  them,  **Up  to  the  reiir  of  the  house.  You  will  sit  on  my 
mother j^*  etc.  A113"  iiropertj  that  the  man  had  left  by  his  dead  bmth- 
er«,  uncles^  or  mother  he  took  out  before  the  people.  If  he  had 
nephews,  nieces,  etc.,  he  ]>rought  them  out  also  at  that  time*  The 
chief  himself  also  wore  the  earrings  and  other  things  he  had  received 
from  dead  members  of  the  clan,  which  he  wanted  to  let  the  people 
see.  They  said  that  ''he  spent  so  much  money  to  let  the  people  see 
them."  It  is  said  that  Yelgfi'xo  at  this  potlatch  gave  away  $6,CKXf 
worth  of  property,  and  Yf^Jxa'k  $5,000  worth,  besides  the  usual  sums 
brought  in  for  previous  distribution^  by  other  members  of  their  clan. 

On  the  second  night,  just  before  they  started  the  ^ong  for  tht^  host 
when  he  wa.H  about  to  give  his  things  out,  the  people  were  served  with 
food  of  the  finest  kinds.  (The  people  sometimes  sat  in  the  potlatch 
house  for  two  da^^s  steadily.)  A  long  cloth  was  stretch e<l  out  across 
one  end  of  the  house  and  YeJgu'xo  came  out  behind  it  wearing  a  hat 
named  Ku'cta-xoste'vT-qa  (Man-that-became-a-land-otter)*  In  olden 
times  his  uncles  and  grandmothers  had  usi^d  it,  and  for  that  reason  he 
"killed-'  |6,0i)0  of  his  property  when  he  brought  it  out-  He  had  the 
propert}^  that  he  wa.s  going  to  give  in  return  for  what  his  wife  had 
gotten  in  Sitka  all  placed  out  tirst,  and  it  was  just  double  what  she  had 
received. 

This  was  tlie  custom  when  people  sang.  If  one  did  not  know  how 
tu  start  a  song  he  would  ask  somebod3^  in  the  rear  of  the  house  to  do 
so,  and  pay  Mm  fifteen  or  twenty  blankets  or  the  same  number  of 
fh hilars.  While  t\n'  other  property  was  being  gotten  out  they  paid 
the  principal  guests  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  apiece  just  for  danc- 
ing. Sometimes  a  man  felt  dissatisfied  with  what  he  had  received  and 
started  to  walk  out.  Then  the  host  went  in  front  of  him  ^'  with  a  dead 
man's  name"  (i.  e.,  mentioning  the  name  of  a  dead  relative),  made  him 
sit  down,  and  doubled  the  amount  of  propert}^  given  to  him.  It  took 
four  days  to  give  out  the  blankets.  As  a  man's  name  was  called 
out  he  would  answer  "Hade"'  ("this  way''),  equivalent  to  English 
"here."  At  such  times  the  host  brought  out  his  brother-in-law  or  his 
child  and  put  him  on  the  property  before  it  was  distributed.  This 
was  to  make  him  high  caste,  for  it  would  be  afterwards  said  of  him 
that  so  man}^  blankets  "were  lost  to  see  him." 

The  last  feast,  the  one  which  takes  place  after  giving  out  the 
blankets,  is  called  Anwil'wu  ("town  food"  or  "food-that-keeps-the- 
tovvn-aliv^e"),  because  what  they  then  eat  is  the  home  food.  Berries, 
grease,  dried  eulachon,  dried  salmon,  all  kinds  of  berries,  boxes  of 
cracker 
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oranges,  apples,  tigs,  etc.,  were  brought  out. 
tlie  guests  'Meft  a  dance"  in  that  phu'O,  to  show  respect  for 


'  III  (>I(U'M  liiiK's  tlii'V  usi'd  to  kill  slavt's  just  as  the  giu'st>  cmuic  into  the  lu)U>t'. 
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their  hosts,  and  they  danced  for  many  days.  When  they  started  for 
Sitka  their  canoes  were  overloaded. 

At  the  last  dance  the  people  contended  to  see  who  knew  the  greatest 
number  of  songs  and  which  side  could  last  the  longer.  If  one  song 
leader  broke  down  in  a  song  or  left  some  part  out  it  counted  against 
his  side.  Several  boxes  of  crackers  and  several  trays  of  grease  were 
also  given  out  for  the  guests'  lunch  on  their  way  home. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  inviting  people  to  his  own  town  for  a  feast,  a 
man  took  food  to  the  town  of  those  he  desired  to  honor.  It  was  called 
Taking  -  food  -  to  -  another  -  town  -  to  -  give-a  -  f  east-in-memory-of-one's- 
mother  (DuLa'  naoqie'dl  dji'udlxa). 

A  grave  post  and  house  were  not  necessarily  put  up  at  the  same 
time.  A  man  might  put  up  the  former  first  and  then  accumulate  more 
property  until  he  had  sufficient  for  the  house.  Nor  was  it  necessary 
that  he  should  put  up  a  house  at  all. 

GAMES 

The  stick  game  (cIs)  was  similar  to  that  played  by  the  Haida  and 
Tsimshian.  The  number  of  sticks  varied  considerably,  because  many 
were  held  in  reserve,  so  that  the  player  could  change  his  luck  by 
changing  the  sticks.  Often  a  player  had  certain  favorites  with  which 
he  thought  he  was  always  lucky.  There  are  said  to  have  been  some- 
times as  many  as  180.  The  sticks  themselves  were  divided  into  sets 
by  various  markings  and  the  trump  stick,  called  naq  (devilfish),  was 
carefully  distinguished  from  all  others.  Only  one  of  these  was  neces- 
sary, but  usually  a  set  had  several,  so  that  a  man  might  change  if 
luck  ran  against  him. 

As  among  the  southern  coast  tribes,  two  players  sat  opposite  each 
other  and  handled  the  sticks  alternately.  One  player  selected  three 
ordinary  sticks (cict)  along  with  the  naq,  shuffled  them  up  in  shredded 
cedar  bark,  and  made  two  parcels,  one  of  which  he  laid  down  on  each 
side.  The  opponent  chose  one  of  these  and  if  the  naq  happened  to 
be  in  that  pile  it  was  his  turn  to  shuffle.  If  he  missed,  the  opponent 
tried  again,  and,  luck  serving  him,  kept  on  until  the  tenth  or  eight- 
eenth time.  At  this  count  the  shuffler  had  to  make  three  piles,  of 
which  his  opponent  was  at  liberty  to  select  two,  and  only  lost  in  case 
he  then  missed  the  naq.  The  game  in  which  the  critical  count  was  18 
was  called  DAxklfi'ts;  the  other  Kune'.  The  Tlingit  probably  counted 
like  the  Haida,  i.  e.,  each  successful  guess  counted  1,  and  the  opponent 
had  to  score  it  off  by  a  corresponding  successful  guess  and  then  count 
10  or  18  wins  more. 

All  of  the  gaming  sticks  received  names,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  much  the  same  all  along  the  coast.  At  any  rate  djil,  by  which 
name  the  nfiq  is  known  among  the  Haida,  evidently  means  ''  bait," 
and  devilfish  formed  the  principal  bait  for  halibut. 
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A  set  of  gambling  sticks  obtaioed  by  Lieut  G.  1\  Emmons,  and 
now  in  the  puB»e.ssion  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York,  contains,  among^  others,  the  following-named  sticks,  as 
ascertained  by  him-  Thi.^  writer  hajs  added  the  phonetic  equivalents  and 
introduced  one  or  two  minor  changes  in  translation  that  seemed  to  be 
required  by  the  accompanying  Tlingit  word.  A  large  fish  called  tan, 
eel  (tutl),  robin  (cuql),  dead  brush  (tcac),  flounder  (dzA'utt),  porpoise 
(tcltc),  seadion  head  {tjiii  ou'vi)^  sea  lion  (tan),  salmon  eye  (xiit  wa'gfi), 
dog{keL),  mosquito  {ta'qta,  literally  *'  biter^-),  red  paint  (Jeql)^  sea-lion 
bladder  (tan  yu'wu)^  red  devilfish  (leq!  naq),  silver  salmon  (^it), 
halibut  (tefiL),  beaver  (slAj^e'dt),  a  sacred  plant,  probably  blue  belle- 
l^>ore  (s!?kc),  red  snapper  (teq^),  a  deep  dish  (klAkinc'),  eulacbon  (sak), 
earring  (guk  kAdja'c),  hide  snare  for  catching  bears  (da's  I  a),  osprej 
(caya'l),  red-flicker  feather  (kun  tla'wu)^  Bear  people  (yuts!  qowu'), 
grisizly  bear  (xutsi),  red  flicker  (kun),  star  (qotxA'nAxa),  apring 
(takui'tt),  the  king  salmon  after  ascending  into  fresh  water  and  turning 
red  (qlilk)^  blue  jay  (q!ecql'%  intestine  of  sea  lion  (tan  na'si),  male 
grouse  (tnikt),  salmon  trap  (cal),  deer  (qowtika'n),  hawk  (kidju'k), 
spruco-gum  sticks  for  kindling  tire  (tei),  a  large  dog  (sawa'k),  moun* 
tain  sheep  (tawe'),  squirrel  berry  (tfnx),  hemlock  (\'eu),  laud  otter 
(ku'eta),  shark  (tils!),  a  berry  of  blue  color  (kAuAtia'),  burnt  trees 
after  forest  iires  (kugA'nti),  sun  (gAga'n),  rain  (sfwii),  [chief  that  wears] 
a  dance  hut  (cAndaku'ql  [^la'tj]),  nialtarJ  (kindAtcune't),  club  (klusl), 
grouse  devilfish  (kfiql  naq),  humpback  salmon  (teas!),  [man]  sitting  in 
it  (Atu'tAa,  perhaps  the  name  of  an  arrow),  elderberry  (ycL!),  moon  (dis}j 
tire  (iiliin),  deer  devilfish  (qowakfi^n  naq),  doviltish  (naq), 

A  second  set,  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Emmons  at  Kake,  contains  the 
following  names:  A  large  dog  (sawa'k),  sea-pigeon's  neck  or  a  savage 
bear  (sakfl),  black  bear  (s!lk),  raven  (yel),  red  snapper  (ieq!),  grizzly 
bear  (xQts! ),  burnt  stick  (kAga'n-ta,  or  possibly  a  sea  bird  called  ke'gAn), 
stone  ax  (tail's),  robin  (cQq!,  a  naq),  raven  (yei),  island  (qiat!),  crab 
(s!a-u),  hawk  (kidju'k),  crow  (tslAxwe'i),  a  Tlingit  (ilngi't),  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Great  Dipper  (YAxte'),  woman  (cawA't),  red-winged 
flicker  (kiln),  salmon  (xat),  and  petrel  (gAnu'k). 

Another  game  was  played  with  two  principal  sticks  called  nahe'n  and 
naga'n — from  the  former  of  which  the  game  derived  its  name — and  a 
large  number  of  common  sticks  used  as  counters.  The  first  two  are 
oval  and  just  short  enough  to  be  concealed  in  the  hand.  Naga'n  is 
carved  and  nahe'n  is  entirely  plain.  Participants  in  this  game  seat 
themselves  in  two  parties,  but  only  one  person  on  each  side  handles 
the  sticks.  He  who  does  so  passes  them  rapidly  back  and  forth  in  his 
hands,  behind  his  back,  until  the  leader  on  the  opposite  side  says, 
*'  Hands  out  (dA'kde  djin),'' when  he  has  to  stretch  his  hands  out  straight 
in  front,  inclosing  the  sticks.  When  his  opponent  has  fixed  upon  that 
one  in  which  he  thinks  nara'n  is  held,  he  says,  ''This  one  (he'do)," 
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and  if  right  his  side  gets  one  of  the  counters;  otherwise  they  lose  one. 
The  side  that  gets  all  of  its  opponent's  counters  first  wins  and  takes  all 
that  its  opponents  have  put  up.  Sometimes  a  man  would  wager  a 
$50  canoe,  value  the  games  at  $10  each  and  make  his  opponents  win 
five  times  before  getting  it. 

The  game  with  the  knee-shaped  die  was  played  by  the  Tlingit  as 
well  as  by  the  Haida.«  They  called  the  die  klitclu'  (''buttocks- 
shape"),  because  the  curving  side  resembles  the  curve  of  the  buttocks. 

A  game  much  like  shinny  was  played  on  the  flats  at  low  tide.  The 
ball  was  started  in  the  center,  and  two  opposing  bands  of  players 
tried  to  drive  it  across  a  line  at  their  opponents'  end  of  the  beach. 

They  also  shot  arrows  at  a  stake  or  at  an  arrow  in  the  branches  of  a 
tree  (see  Memoirs  of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  viii,  61). 

Qliutiyiyd'gu  (''  hitting-the-wild-celery-head ").  Just  before  ''wild 
celery"  of  a  certain  kind  goes  to  seed  its  head  is  cut  off,  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  surrounded  by  short  pieces  of  the  plant.  Then  boys 
form  sides  and  try  to  spear  the  wild  celery  head  with  short  sticks.  If 
one  succeeds  his  side  wins,  and  if  he  hits  a  piece  of  celery  he  takes  it 
over,  but  if  he  misses  he  loses  his  arrow.  The  celery  head  is  called 
the  "porpoise,"  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  that  animal. 

Qle^da.  Four  rolls  of  wild  grass  about  3  inches  in  diameter  but  of 
differing  lengths  are  twisted,  and  four  corresponding  ditches  are 
made  in  the  ground  to  stop  them.  Then  boys  form  sides,  and,  while 
one  starts  the  grass  rolls  forward,  the  opponents,  standing  some  dis- 
tance back  from  the  latter,  try  to  spear  them  with  short  sticks  before 
they  reach  the  trenches.  The  other  side  rolls  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
then  they  see  which  has  made  the  more  hits.  The  side  which  has 
come  out  ahead  receives  as  many  sticks  from  its  opponents  as  it  has 
made  hits;  the  game  is  20  points.  This  and  the  preceding  game  were 
both  used  for  gambling. 

Squirrel  game,  A  pole  is  set  up  and  a  stick  fastened  at  the  top  of 
it  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  two  have  the  shape  of  an  inverted  L. 
At  the  outer  end  of  the  second  stick  a  figure  is  fastened  supposed  to 
represent  the  squirrel,  and  the  })oys  shoot  at  this  by  sides  with  sharp 
arrows.     Generally  boys  of  the  Raven  clan  play  against  the  Wolves. 

Children  used  to  amuse  themselves  also  by  catching  humming  birds 
on  gummed  blankets  and  })v  enticing  bats  to  a  torch  wavoxl  back  and 
forth,  where  tht»y  were  knocked  down.  Birds  were  shot  with  both 
sharp  and  blunt-pointed  arrows. 

MEDICINES  AND  CHARMS 

As  usual  among  Indians,  the  potency  of  medicines  depended  rather 
on  supernatural  than  on  medicinal  properties,  and  their  functions 
were  fully  as   much  to  obtain  positive  advantages  as  to  countenict 

a  See  Twenty-fourth  Report  of  the  Burenu  of  American  Kthnology,  189-190. 
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Kiekneds*  That  certain  medicines  and  certain  methods  of  treatment 
wore  of  mediciiml  value  i^s  nut  doubted  and  perhaps  the  snuffing  of  a 
little  tslikc  (jripecies  of  ve  rat  ruin)  into  tlie  no^triU  to  stop  a  cold  iy  a  case  in 
point.  Sea  water  and  various  green  herbs  were  also  used  for  the  sick- 
In  most  medicines,  however,  the  symbolic  and  fsupernatuiiil  play  a 
much  greater  part  than  the  empiricaL  The  following  list  of  medicines, 
along  with  their  uses,  way  given  me  by  an  old  man  in  Sitka; 

Land- otter  medicine  (kfi'cta  nak'^)  wari  taken  when  one  was  **  short- 
winded  in  one  place/' 

Smelling  medicine  (JtcA'nt  nak'')  grows  on  the  tops  of  mountains  and 
is  named  from  its  strong  odor.  It  is  rubbed  on  the  body  for  any  kind 
of  sickness  or  blown  upon  the  traps  to  nuike  them  successful 

Medicine- that-make8*one- win  (djiyA'naxAc  nak")  is  a  plant  used  to 
make  one  successful  and  also  angry*  When  a  person's  friend  bus  l>een 
killed,  and  one  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  revenge,  he  can  do  so  hy 
wrapping  up  a  bundle  of  this  with  a  little  imiLge  of  the  person  he 
desires  to  slay.  Anything  that  has  an  image  of  itself  so  wrapped  up 
will  be  destroyed* 

Medicine -that-tells-  anything- that  -  happens-in  -  the  -  town  (a'nto-xox 
nak")  i":^  made  out  of  flowers  found  in  the  woods  and  will  inform  one 
of  just  what  is  going  on. 

Loving-each-other  medicine  (wuctslxA'nl  nak*),  when  properly  used, 
will  make  a  woman  suffer  for  love  of  the  tnan  she  has  rejected  and 
cause  her  to  walk  after  him,  cryingp  To  the  plant  one  adds  bubbles 
that  come  up  at  the  edge  of  the  rising  tide,  ao  that  the  girPs  sorrow  will 
rise  with  the  rising  of  the  tide,  wnd  also  earth  from  her  footprints,  so 
that  w^herever  the  man  walks  she  will  follow  him.  The  Crying-for 
medicine,  of  which  the  writer  was  told  at  W  rangell,  is  of  the  same  kind, 
but  unlike  this  it  could  ]>e  used  only  by  the  Raven  people. 

As  its  name  implies,  Fiower-hu n ting- fora- rich-man  (anqa'wo  ^'- 
koct)  makes  a  person  wealthy.  It  is  said  to  grow  about  4  feet  high 
and  bears  it^^  seeds  at  the  top. 

Medicine-that-makes-things-humble  (iqa'tnl  tcin  nak")  is  taken  to 
make  animals  and  men  humble  themselves  before  the  owner  of  it* 
The  roots  alone  are  used*  To  make  this  medicine  efficacious  the  pos- 
sessor spits  some  of  it  out  in  front  of  himself  as  he  goes  along. 

Dzf  nxi  medicine  (dzl'n^t  nak" — dzi'nx!  being  probably  the  name  of 
a  flower)  grows  only  over  the  place  w^hcre  a  ground  hog  lives.  It  is 
put  inside  of  the  cheek  and  chewed  so  that  one  may  obtain  power  to 
kill  animals. 

HealV tongue  medicine  (tsa-Llu'te  nak°)  is  a  large  flower  which  is 
chopped  up  and  put  on  big  boils  or  sores  to  heal  them, 

Medicine-from-fallen-trees  (as  Lltql  nak*")  will  infallibly  kill  any  man 
or  woman  on  whom  it  i«  fastened. 
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There  are  certain  berries  called  caxwa'sIi  growing  in  strings. 
When  one  heats  some  of  the  vines  that  bear  these,  breaks  them,  and 
places  the  broken  ends  close  to  a  white  spot  in  the  eye — cataract  ( ?) — 
the  latter  will  come  out. 

Syphilis  medicine  (ca'xnAsti  nak°)  is,  of  course,  used  for  the  disease 
for  which  it  is  named.  Before  taking  it  the  patient  has  to  drink  some 
of  his  own  urine. 

Entertainment  medicine  (sAgu'yayi  nak")  is  taken  when  one  is  going 
to  be  caught  up  as  a  "deer"  in  peace  making  and  is  expected  to  help 
him  when  he  makes  sport  for  the  people  he  is  among.     (See  p.  451.) 

Happy  medicine  (katu'klA  nak")  is  used  to  make  one  feel  joyful.  A 
piece  of  wood  cut  from  an  old  tree  on  which  is  an  eagle's  nest  is 
added. 

Medicine-always-looking-at-the-sun  (gAga'n  Jatl'n  nak")  is  used  in  the 
capture  of  sea  otters.  It  is  so  called  because  it  is  a  flowef  which  turns 
to  the  sun  at  its  rising  and  follows  it  all  the  way  round.  After  anoint- 
ing himself  with  this  sea-otter  medicine  one  must  not  bathe  until  after 
the  sealing  is  over  or  he  would  wash  the  medicine  off.  While  he 
is  out  his  wife  and  children  have  to  lie  still  on  their  backs  at  home, 
and  his  wife  also  puts  rocks  about  herself,  to  keep  the  sea  otter  (or  fur 
seal)  quiet  in  one  place  until  the  hunter  can  get  to  it  and  shoot  it. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  use  of  anbther  medicine  for  kill- 
ing sea  otters: 

When  a  man  was  going  to  hunt  sea  otter  he  fasted  and  kept  away 
from  his  wife  for  a  month.  He  kept  his  chamber  box  behind  the  door, 
always  urinated  into  it,  and  let  no  one  else  touch  it.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  he  started  out  after  an  eagle,  and  having  killed  one  cut  off 
the  foot  and  tied  a  flower  called  grabbing  medicine  (dji'yAUAXAc  nak") 
to  it.  Then  he  made  a  miniature  canoe  with  figures  of  himself  and 
perhaps  others  inside,  and  he  represented  himself  in  the  act  of  aiming 
at  a  sea  otter.  He  made  the  eagle's  talon  clasp  the  seat  so  that  he 
would  have  a  sure  aim  and  secure  the  animal.  When*  at  length  he 
went  out  and  was  beginning  to  approach  the  sea  otter  he  blew  some  of 
his  urine  toward  it.  This  would  confuse  it  so  that  it  would  swim  in 
his  direction.  Sometimes  he  tied  a  piece  of  wood  to  the  eagle's  talon 
so  that  the  sea  otter  would  stand  right  up  in  the  water  like  a  buoy  and 
be  easily  shot.  He  also  made  the  eagle's  talon  grasp  the  seat  beside 
him  so  that  he  would  be  sure  to  get  it.  If  one  did  not  remain  away 
from  his  wife  his  arm  would  shake  and  spoil  the  aim. 

In  order  to  shoot  a  doe  the  hunter  took  hairs  from  the  genital  region 
of  a  doe  already  killed  and  fastened  them  to  some  of  the  grabbing 
medicine  and  both  to  the  barrel  of  his  gun.  When  he  approached  deer 
waving  this,  a  doe  would  always  come  toward  him.  A  stone  called 
dana'k  found  in  the  deer  itself  also  gave  one  good  luck  in  hunting  it. 
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To  stop  one  from  spitting  blood,  slugs  were  dbt^oh  ed  iu  water  to 

form  ii  slime,  which  wan  given  to  the  patient  to  drink. 

The  wealth-bringing  modirine  above  r(.^feried  to  was  only  one  of 
many  things  that  were  euppof^ed  to  bring  riches.  If  a  person  who  wa** 
destined  to  become  wealthy  were  chopping  tii-ewood  he  might  dlHcovev 
eight  eggs  looking  like  the  largest  dog-j^alinon  eggs  and  very  woft- 
These  were  called  ''firewood  eggs--  (^An  kaha'gu).  He  had  to  take 
these  down  to  his  hoiiso  immediately  and  leave  them  outside  ju?^t  ovrr 
the  door.  After  that  he  must  enter,  wash  hi;*  head,  hands,  and  feet  in 
urine,  fast,  and  abgtaio  from  women  for  Home  time.  Otherwi^,  m 
happened  to  the  father  of  my  intei'preter,  the  egg^  would  go  away* 

Katlian,  one  of  the  chiefs  at  Sitka^  has  a  small  wooden  box  wound 
with  cord  and  the  hair  of  slaves  and  pierced  with  eight  snmll  holes. 
There  are  now  naiKs  in  the  corners,  but  these  are  r^aid  to  have  been  put 
in  after  the  Russians  came,  the  box  itself  lx?ing  much  older.  This  is 
called  dantVk'*dakrt  and  eontalnij  things  that  were  suppoR*ed  to  bring 
wealth.  Just  what  these  are  was  not  learned*  Orighially  some  of  tlie 
sun's  manure  was  among  them,  but  it^  first  owner  did  not  a^^t  right, 
and  it  disapjwared.  If  the  gonaqAde't  were  seen  to  come  up  in  the 
ocean  before  such  a  box  was  made  the  foam  it  mised  was  put  in. 

Before  a  man  could  open  this  box  he  had  to  remain  away  from  a  woman 
for  four  months*  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  fasted  for  seven  days 
and  very  early  each  morning  he  had  to  strip,  wade  out  into  the  sea 
until  he  was  beyond  his  depth,  being  sure  to  return  before  the  raven 
cried.  If  the  raven  did  cry  before  he  was  through  that  minute  he 
WHS  certjiin  to  dit\  On  each  of  the  seven  days  of  his  fast  the  man  blew 
through  one  of  the  small  holes  and  then  sucked  out.  The  eighth  was 
for  the  day  on  which  he  ate.  Just  at  daybreak  on  that  day  he  took 
out  all  of  his  property  in  skins,  etc.,  and  spread  the  charms  in  his  box 
over  them.  There  uuist  be  two  boxes  of  grease  near  the  live,  some 
of  which  was  put  into  the  tire  at  that  time  and  some  over  the  per- 
son's own  hair.  This  was  to  feed  the  articles  in  the  box.  As  he  was 
putting  grease  into  the  tire  he  made  a  motion  toward  the  charms,  put 
his  hands  up  to  his  face,  and  ])lew  out.  And  while  his  hands  were  up 
to  his  mouth  he  said,  "'Let  me  be  wealthy.  Let  me  have  five  slaves," 
etc.  Then  he  put  the  articles  back,  along  with  bits  of  beaver  skin, 
marten  skin,  etc.,  and  put  the  box  away,  and  when  it  was  broad  day- 
light he  took  what  was  left  of  the  grease  to  other  houses. 

In  oklen  times  tliis  box  caused  people  to  Ixvome  wealthier  continu- 
ally, and  was  handed  down  by  a  man  to  his  nepliew,  who  then  had  to 
do  exactly  like  his  uncle.  If  one  did  not  us(»  the  medicine  right  the 
clmnns  disappeared  from  inside,  and  he  became  poorer  than  before. 
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WAR 

Rivalries  between  opposing  parties  of  dancers  at  a  ]X)tlateh  often 
resulted  in  serious  conflicts,  but  the  host's  people  could  generall}^  stop 
them  by  rushing  between,  bearing  their  emblem,  or  b}'  making  the 
call  of  the  animal — raven,  wolf  (or  eagle) — for  which  their  phratry 
was  named. 

If  a  man  were  killed  and  the  murderer  escaped  into  his  own  house, 
the  people  of  the  murdered  man  held  a  council,  and  if  they  thought 
that  he  was  not  of  high  enough  caste  to  make  up  for  the  dead  person  they 
went  out  and  called  the  name  of  one  belonging  to  the  same  clan  who 
answered  the  requirements.  This  person  then  had  to  put  on  his  best 
clothing  and  run  out  to  be  killed,  though  before  this  happened  he  tried 
to  stab  one  of  his  would-be  slayers.  After  that  the  at^tual  murderer 
was  punished  by  his  friends  b}'  being  compelled  to  pay  a  great  deal  of 
propert}'.  Unless  an  equal  number  of  persons  of  the  same  rank  had 
been  killed  on  both  sides  a  money  com|)ensation  to  the  losers,  or  their 
extermination,  was  the  only  wa}'  in  which  a  certain  peace  could  be 
brought  about,  and  this  law  held  for  any  number  of  years  after  a  per- 
son had  been  slain.  It  was  in  no  way  uncommon  for  such  compensa- 
tion to  be  demanded  a  long  time  after  all  actual  hostility  had  ceased. 
To  start  away  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it  was  called  qa'djit  u'wagut. 

Revenge  for  the  death  of  some  one  for  whom  no  payment  had  been 
made  and  desire  to  obtain  slaves  in  order  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
chief  and  his  clan  were  the  commonest  incentives  to  war.  When  this 
was  fully  determined  upon,  all  went  out  in  a  body  and  cut  supports 
for  the  canoes  of  the  warriors.  These  were  two  crossed  sticks  set 
under  each  end  of  every  canoe,  and  crossed  lines  intended  to  resemble 
these  were  painted  on  each  warrior's  face  ''so  that  he  might  die  with 
them."  The  paddles  of  the  warriors  were  also  tied  up,  and  the  war- 
riors were  not  allowed  to  see  or  go  to  any  woman.  This  tabu  depended 
upon  the  length  of  time  they  expected  to  be  gone.  "  Sometimes  they 
did  not  see  a  woman  for  a  year."  They  would  also  feign  that  certain 
sticks  were  enemies,  make  images  of  them,  kill  them,  and  tie  them  up 
as  captives.     All  the  men  and  their  wives  had  such  images. 

At  the  end  of  four  days  they  took  the  canoes  from  their  supports, 
and,  if  there  were  a  person  in  their  town  belonging  to  the  clan  the}'  were 
going  against,  they  would  kill  him  and  use  his  body  as  a  skid  on  which 
to  drag  the  canoes  down.  During  those  four  days  the  war  leader 
and  the  shaman  fasted.  After  they  had  launched  their  canoes  their 
wives  brought  down  the  wooden  images  they  had  tied  up  with  strings 
and  gave  them  to  their  husbands,  who  tossed  their  own  images  back  in 
return.  If  an}'  woman  failed  to  catch  the  image  tossed  l>ack  her  hus- 
band would  die. 
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While  the  warriors  were  away  the  war  leiiders  wife  hsul  tu  have 
gtonea  tied  about  her  blanket  ju^st  as  liid  her  husband  on  the  exi>edition, 
and  she  also  dressed  the  iraa^e  like  him.  8he  had  a  long  board  which 
she  called  a  canoe,  and  all  of  the  wives  of  the  warriors  pretended  to 
dt  inside  of  this  like  their  husbands.  All  ate  out  of  one  dish  and  took 
care  that  it  did  not  turn  over*  If  that  happened  they  thoug^bt  their 
husljands"  canoes  would  do  the  ^ame* 

Meanwhile  the  warriors  themselves  fasted  and  drank  no  water  for 
four  days,  aud  it  ia  also  said  that  during  the  expedition  a  warriui-  was 
allowed  to  eat  only  one  kind  of  food.  The  first  water  thi^y  drank  on 
the  journey  they  called  catlkL  Besides  their  ordinary  use,  shamans' 
hats  were  worn  by  warriors.  As  they  went  along  the  warriors  took 
everything  awa}'  from  those  they  met,  both  friend;^  aud  foes.  The 
lx)w  man  fasted  differently  from  the  others,  and  whenever  they  landed 
he  acted  as  scout  and  sentinel.  When  they  came  to  camp,  he  usually 
went  ahead  and  looked  about,  and  they  did  not  sleep  until  he  had  done 
tliis.  The  war  leader,  during  war  time,  no  matter  where  he  was, 
always  drank  from  a  small  basket-work  cup  hung  about  his  neck. 

The  shaman,  who  always  accompanied  each  w^ar  party,  kept  up  his 
fast  after  the  rest  had  l>e^un  to  e-at,  and  all  of  his  i^pirits  ^vatcbed 
until  at  last  he  said,  ''  Wo  shall  see  a  canoe  to-day,''  or  -*"  We  shall 
kill  ijsonie  one  to-day,"  After  that  he  began  to  eat.  When  lie  saw  a 
canoe  by  means  of  his  spirit  helpei^,  he  said,  *' There  comes  a  piece 
of  torn  cedar  bark,'"  and  all  of  the  warriors  used  the  same  words 
toward  it.  They  said  this  so  that  all  of  the  people  they  wanted  to  kill 
would  \ie  as  soft  as  bark  wIumi  they  came  before  them.  The  shaman 
would  also  sa}^,  '"  When  the  sun  gets  over  here  some  one  will  be  killed." 

When  the\^  came  in  sight  of  a  canoe  they  gave  chase.  Then  the 
husband  of  the  woman  who  had  missed  catc^hing  the  little  image  made 
out  of  sticks  was  killed  first.  When  anyone  was  killed  they  stood 
his  paddle  up  in  his  place.  After  they  had  obtained  many  heads  they 
turned  back,  and  when  they  got  near  home  they  scalped  these,  unless 
they  had  had  time  to  do  so  on  the  spot,  and  dried  the  scalps  by  the  fire. 
The  scalps  wore  cut  off  so  as  to  take  in  the  ears. 

As  they  paddled  home  the  warriors  sang  songs  of  victor}^,  and  w^hen 
the}"  came  round  the  point  next  to  the  village  all  of  the  warriors' 
wives  ran  out  to  look  at  them.  When  they  got  close  in  each  watched 
for  the  place  in  the  canoe  which  her  husl)and  had  occupied,  and  if  a 
paddle  were  stuck  up  there  she  felt  sorrowful;  but  if  not,  all  of  the 
scalps  swinging  around  over  the  canoe  with  the  wind  made  her  feel 
very  happy/'  "  Probabl}"  the  dead  enemy  feels  happy,  too,"  said  the 
writer's  informant,  "because  they  have  saved  his  scalp."     When  they 

"  If  a  M-ali)  swiin^  at  ripht  aii^lt'^  to  the  <'aiioe  tht-  scalp  was  thouKlU  tolu'  Imppy.  if  paralk-l  to  it. 
iniliaii[)y. 
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came  ashore  the  scalps  were  hung  out  in  the  wind  from  the  ends  of 
the  house  stringers  toward  the  sea. 

No  regular  smoke  signals  were  used  in  war,  but  if  a  man's  friends 
had  been  killed  and  he  was  ne^r  the  town  he  would  light  a  tire  with 
his  flint  to  let  the  people  know  that  something  was  wrong.  When  an 
enemy  was  expected  tires  were  put  out  very  (juickly  after  eating,  so  as 
not  to  attract  attention. 

When  peace  was  decided  upon,  one  party  visited  the  other,  usually 
bringing  their  crest  with  them.  Then  they  danced  opposite  each  other, 
and  a  prominent  chief,  who  received  the  title  of  ''deer"  (qowakfi'ii)," 
was  selected  from  either  side  and  cai*ried  otf  by  the  opposites,  for  whom 
he  danced  and  whom  he  entertained  in  various  ways.''  He  was  very 
careful  in  choosing  the  words  he  used,  so  that  no  hostile  meaning  could 
be  gathered  from  them  in  any  way.  Katlian,  at  Sitka,  has  a  small 
piece  of  jade  hung  at  the  end  of  a  hide  string,  with  which  the  ''deer" 
used  to  scratch  himself.  If  he  used  his  fingers  it  was  thought  that  he 
would  die.  The  man  who  brought  in  the  ''deer"  sang  a  grizzl3'-bear 
song,  so  that  the  deer  would  not  be  troubled.  He  likened  the  "  deer" 
to  the  bear's  head,  which  is  always  treated  with  great  respect  after  the 
animal  has  been  killed.     (See  p.  455.) 

COSMOLCMiY 

As  usual  among  primitive  people,  the  earth  was  conceived  of  us  flat 
and  the  sky  as  a  solid  vault.  Inside  of  and  between  these  everything 
was  alive  with  spirits  called  3'ek,  and  some  also  resided  upon  the  sky 
itself.^    The  stars  were  towns  or  houses,  and  the  light  the  reflection  of 

alt  Is  said  that  a  bear  once  met  a  deer  in  the  woods  and  expected  it  to  fight  him.  but  it  did  not. 
That  is  why  the  person  who  is  taken  up  when  peace  Is  being  c<m(luded  is  called  the  "deer." 

b  While  he  acted  in  this  capacity  his  wife  was  not  allowed  to  look  at  him,  and  certain  men  watched 
over  him,  took  care  of  his  toilet  sticks,  etc.  He  carrie<l  the  tail  feathers  of  eagles  in  each  hand  and 
wore  eagle's  down  and  quills  in  hLs  hair. 

<*This  statement  is  in  accordance  with  the  idea  first  derived  by  a  }>er8on  of  Eurf)|>ean  lineage,  but  if 
one  were  to  delve  deeper  into  Indian  philosophy  it  would  probably  be  found  to  give  a  somewhat  erro- 
neous Impression.  Most  Indian  languages,  at  any  rate  the  Tlingit.  do  not  have  a  true  plural,  but 
usually  a  distributive  and  (Hvasionally  a  collective.  This  means  that  instead  of  thinking  of  so  many 
different  objects  they  think  of  one  diffused  into  many.  Therefore  the  Tlingit  do  not  divide  the  uni- 
verse arbitrarily  into  so  many  different  quarters  ruled  by  so  many  su|>ernatural  beings.  On  the  c<m- 
trary,  su|>ernatural  power  impresses  them  as  a  vast  immensity,  one  in  kin<l  and  imiK>rsonal.  in.M'ru- 
table  as  to  its  nature,  but  whenever  manifesting  itself  to  men  taking  a  fM'rsfmal,  and  it  might  l>esaid  a 
human  penumal.  form  in  whatever  object  it  displays  itself.  Thus  the  sky  spirit  is  the  ocean  of  super- 
natural energy  as  it  manifi>sts  itself  in  the  sky.  the  sea  spirit  a«*  it  manifests  itself  in  the  sea,  the  bear 
spirit  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  iK'ar,  the  ro<'k  spirit  as  it  manifests  itxelf  in  the  nM'k,  etc;.  It  is  not 
meant  that  the  Tlingit  consciously  reasons  this  out  thus,  or  formulates  a  unity  in  llie  sui^ematural, 
but  such  appears  to  be  his  unexpressed  feeling.  For  this  reas<m  there  is  but  one  imme  for  this 
spiritual  power,  yek.  a  name  which  is  ut!ixed  to  any  s|>ecifi<'  personal  manifestation  of  it,  and  it  is  to 
this  perception  or  feeling  re<lu(e<l  to  personality  that  the  '(ireat  Spirit"  idea  seems  uvually  to  have 
affixed  itself.  It  is  true  that,  as  among  some  other  tritx^s.  one  of  the  iH'rs<mal  manifestations  of  this 
supernatural  energy,  Nas-cAki-yel.  has  so  far  asserted  or  mainUiined  an  ascendency  (»ver  the  rest  as 
to  c-vercise  a  cert*iin  ccmtrol  over  them,  but  such  authority  is  far  from  complete.  It  finds  its 
expressitm  also  in  the  heaven  go<l  of  the  Haida  and  Tximshian. 

This  supernatural  energy  must  be  carefully  differentiated  from  natural  energy  and  never  confused 
with  it.  It  is  true  that  the  former  is  sup|>osed  to  bring  alMMil  results  similar  to  the  latter,  but  in  tlie 
mind  of  the  Tlingit  the  ccmceived  difference  between  tbese  two  is  as  great  as  with  us.    .\  nx-k  rolling 
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the  sea.  The  aim  and  the  moon  were  also  the  al>ode8  of  i^pirits**  The 
rainbow"  wan  thought  to  be  a  road  by  whiefi  the  HOiik  of  the  dead  pa:^sed 
to  the  upper  world,  while  the  norther ti  lights  w^ri^  spirt tn  of  the  dead 
play  iDg  about,  and  shooting  stars  were  embers  thrown  down  from  their 
fires.  The  milky  way  was  named  "LqlaytVkrHi  t nicks'"'  (Lqlayfi'kl 
qlo'siyite),  tiet^use  the  Tlin^it  hero  }.#qlaj'a'kl  had  made  it  in  journey- 
ing across^  the  ^ky. 

The  earth  was  in  a  niea.sure  conceived  of  nn  a  live  thing,  ami  a  '^  gi'eat 
liver  of  the  world'-  is  spoken  of.  Under  everythinir  \'<\y  Old- woman- 
underneath  (Haviru'nakl"),  who  hiid  charge  of  a  post  made  from  a 
beaver's  foreleg,  on  wliieh  the  %vurld  restt^d*  When  Raven  ti^ed  to 
drive  her  away  from  this  post  the  earth  quaked.  Aei-ording  to  another 
story  she  was  attending  to  a  big  pot  over  a  tire,  and  when  i^be  wa«  cross 
with  those  alMJut  her  or  they  used  words  whieh  disphm^ecl  her  the 
tMjver  of  the  pot  sho*>k  and  the  earth  moved.  Or,  again,  the  mirth 
shook  when  she  wa^  hungry  and  stopped  when  people  put  grease  into 
the  tire,  which  immediately  went  to  her* 

Tlie  nnrnher  of  spirits  with  whieh  this  world  was  peopled  was  simply 
linntless.  According  to  Katishan,  there  were  one  principal  and  seveml 
subordinate  spirits  in  everything,  and  this  idea  seems  to  be  reflected 
in  slmnuius'  masks,  each  of  whieh  represents  one  main  spirit  and  usually 
contain,^  efBgies  of  several  subsidiary  spirits  as  well.  There  is  said  to 
have  been  a  spirit  in  every  trail  ori  which  one  tmveled,  and  one  around 
every  fire;  one  was  connected  with  everything  one  did*  So  in  olden 
timej^  people  were  afraid  of  employing  triHing  words  l>ecause  they 
thought  that  everything  was  full  of  eyes  looking  at  them  and  ears  lis- 
tening to  what  tliey  said*  A^  among  thi.  Ilaida.  the  belief  prevailed 
that  supernatural  l>eings  went  hunting  or  on  ex|>editions  at  night  and 
had  to  get  ashore  before  the  mven  called;  if  not  th(\v  would  die 
instantly.  Most  of  the  following  items  al>out  these  '\yeks"  were  told 
by  an  old  man  at  Sitka  (l)ekina'kl'')* 

People  reverenced  the  sun  and  moon  very  nmch,  because  when  these 
hide  their  faces,  as  in  an  eclipse,  it  is  dark  and  one  can  not  see.  When 
a  man  was  traveling  along  out  at  sea  and  the  sun  had  just  bt*gun  to 
rise  above  the  horis^on,  he  ^'  gra^sped  the  shadow  of  the  sun"-  and  hlew 
on  his  hands,  raying,  *'Let  me  have  luck."  Toward  morning  a  tisher 
man  also  went  out  on  the  ocean,  grasped  the  shadow  of  the  sun  and 
put  it  around  his  float,  saying,  ^-  Now  is  your  Kick.  Bring  me  luck. 
The  sun  is  just  coming  up  with  it/-     If  a  mock  sun,  of  which  there 

down  hill  or  i&n  animal  mnniiij^  is  by  no  means  a  maiiJfcatatiuti  of  supenmtuml  ^nevgy,  nUliutigh  it 
mmittthing  peculiar  iw*  H^mictiited  with  the»e  at'tloTii,  sumelhlng  outwidts  of  the  IniiLan'a  aiuiil  exr^rl- 
ent>c?  of  Muoh  iibenofnenat  tiiey  may  be  thought  of  as  such.  Althi^iigh  the  tndiat;  lias.  In  this  ktter 
case,  rtmfK>nQd  Co  an  prrauodtia  cause,  Ihi^  cUfTpt-LmcQ  in  htii  mental  anitude  Is  nond  !}]i^  le^oi  gjvuL 
The  one  action  he  conceives  of  m  uatninl,  the  prixtiict  of  finreiy  physicai  foif  es;  the  othrr  m  a  ujaiii- 
fafltntlonof  au|>crQatuml  energy,  although  in  a  manner  supc-rAeially  re^mblEtig  thjit  in  which  a 
physi(3&]  phtsnom^npn  presentis  Itsel  F. 
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are  sometimes  said  to  be  four,  goes  down  with  the  sun  good  weather 
is  portended;  if  it  goes  away  before  sunset,  bad  weather. 

People  did  not  dare  to  talk  to  the  moon  roughly,  because  two  girls 
who  once  did  so  were  carried  off  by  it.  They  were  going  after  water 
when  one  of  them  said,  ''That moon  looks  just  like  my  grandmother's 
labret.'-  Immediately  both  went  up  into  the  moon,  and  the  one  who 
had  spoken  was  smashed  to  pieces  in  it.  The  other  you  can  still  see 
stiuiding  there  holding  her  bucket.  Afterwards  the  {)eople  always 
gave  feasts  for  these  girls  in  the  moon.  When  it  was  darkened  at 
the  time  of  an  eclipse,  they  always  blew  out  toward  it  to  blow  away 
sickness.  They  thought  it  would  be  taken  away  just  as  the  girls  were 
tiiken.  The  stars  have  already  been  referred  to.  In  the  sky  were  cer- 
tain spirits  called  Fair-girls-of-the-sky  (gus!  tukoha'ni). 

It  was  thought  that  there  was  some  being  in  the  wind,  so  people 
alwa3\s  talked  to  it  kindly  to  induce  it  to  moderate,  and  offered  it  a 
piece  of  fish.  The  wolverine  (nusk)  was  said  to  have  control  over  the 
north  wind,  and  when  a  story  is  told  about  one  the  north  wind  will 
blow.  The  same  thing  was  said  when  one  told  a  story  about  the  Atha- 
pascans, l)ecause  they  live  toward  the  north,  and  about  the  wolf. 
Winds  from  the  north  and  east  })low  very  persistently  out  of  Silver 
bay,  but  when  people  once  complained  because  Silver  Bay  blew  so 
much,  he  said,  ''It  is  not  I,  but  my  children,"  meaning  the  smaller 
inlets. 

People  asked  the  sea  for  all  kinds  of  things,  but  especially  for  sea 
otter.  They  thought  that  it  brought  great  luck.  Shamans  talked  to 
it  also.  When  a  big  ocean  swell  came  along,  one  put  some  black  stuff 
like  charcoal  called  "'  black  mven''  {ye\  tu'tcli)  upon  it,  saying,  "I  have 
put  this  on  you.  PUuise  cease.''  They  addressed  it  as  a  female  and 
asked  it  to  help  them  by  spreading  out  its  legs. 

The  first  big  mountain  at  Cape  Edwards  is  called  Xas,  and  when  a 
person  went  b}'  it  he  always  said,  ''  Spread  out  your  legs  (so  that  it 
will  not  be  rough).  Do  not  harm  me."*  There  was  another  high  rock 
to  which  people  alwa3's  talked  as  they  passed.  From  Sitka  around  to 
Huna  there  were  various  places  to  be  spoken  to. 

W^hen  a  person  bathed  in  the  hot  spring,  he  had  to  talk  to  it  and  he 
put  bits  of  copper  into  it  to  take  away  his  sickness. 

There  were  spirits  in  the  lakes  and  swamps,  and  if  a  man  urinated  in 
these  places  he  became  weak.  He  urinat(»d  in  bed  and  all  the  time, 
and  suffered  a  greiit  deal  when  he  tried  to  cohabit.  The  only  way  to 
avoid  this  was  to  cut  a  dog  open  and  throw  it  into  the  swamp. 

At  the  head  of  every  creek  was  an  old  woman  whom  the  salmon  tried 
to  reach.  The  small  sized  ones  wore  out  their  noses  trying  to  get  up  to 
her.  In  the  Auk  country  is  a  creek  to  which  one  had  to  use  good 
words.  Otherwise,  if  he  fell  down  near  the  stream,  it  would  cut  his 
hands  to  pieces,  although  the  rocks  are  not  sharp  ordinarily. 
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They  always  tulked  to  a  ^laei^r,  Having,  **My  son-»  daugliter,  bt* 
Terr  airefiiL  You  nii^^ht  ronie  down  on  mo/'  Glacier  spirits  oiIIckI 
Fair-girlji-of-tho-gliuner  {sTt!  tu  koha'tii)  came  to  shamaiiH. 

When  a  tree  wag  heiiij^'  cut  clown,  one  ^aid  to  it,  *VBIack  Ijear  skins 
bavc  heeti  laid  in  the  p1a**e  where  you  are  going  to  falL  Fall  down  on 
them:"  though  they  had  not  actually  placed  anything  there. 

The  thundrtr  bird  ctiuseH  thunder  by  flapping  its  wings  or  by  mov- 
ing even  a  single  quilL  When  it  winks,  ligbtning  flashes,  Vpon  its 
hdek  h  a  large  lake,  which  accounts  for  the  great  if uantity  of  min  fall- 
ing during  a  thundershower.  When  a  thunden*torm  comes  upon 
ripening  berries,  too  much  min  falls  to  let  tbem  grow  as  they  should. 
The  thunder  bird  keeps  on  thundering  and  the  sky  continne^  dourly 
luitil  the  bird  catches  a  whale.  Then  it  carries  the  whale  up  into  the 
mountain!!^,  where  bones  of  whales  caught  in  this  manner  may  often  be 
jM*eji» 

A  hunter  from  Daxe't  was  once  overtaken  oy  a  tnunderstorm  and 
was  blinded  by  a  great  Hash,  When  he  tinally  looked  up  he  saw  a  big 
thunder  bird  astride  of  a  mountain.  lE  had  the  genentl  appearance  of 
an  eagle.  Another  time  s!«ome  Sitka  jieople  out  in  a  choppy  place  in 
the  m*ean  heanl  thundering  going  on  in  a  certain  direction  and.  rejwiir- 
ing  to  that  i>oint  next  day,  f*uind  a  whale  lodginl  in  the  trees  with 
claw  marks  on  it,  A  Russian  vessel  was  almost  carried  away  by  one 
of  tbese  birdn  !K*cause  the  sailors  bad  made  fun  of  It,  A  certain  man 
was  hunting  on  the  mountain  Xa^.  When  he  reached  the  top,  he 
saw  a  dark  cloud  and  heard  some  one  talking  tu  hiui  very  plainly  in 
the  t * h  i  I \i  H 1  k  j n  r lti  >  r i .  Th  i s  w as  a  t  b  u  n d e  r  b  t  n  1  and  b e  he* -a ni e  ve ry  r I c h 
from  having  heard  it,  and  this  is  why  j^eople  believe  it  exists.  People 
also  become  rich  if  they  merely  catch  sight  of  it. 

According  to  Katishan,  Nas-cA'ki-yrd(Raven-at-the-head-of-Nass)  was 
the  supreme  deity  and  the  real  object  of  worship  of  his  people,  but  the 
owner  of  the  famous  Seattle  totem  pole  informs  us,  through  George 
Hunt,"  that  he  was  merely  the  king  of  birds,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance superior  to  Kiiven.  Possibly  there  was  some  notion  of  a 
supreme  deity  among  the  Tlingit  similar  to  Haida  and  Tsimshian 
beliefs  regarding  Sins-sga'na^wai  and  Laxha',  but  this  i"^  all  the  infor- 
mation the  writer  possesses  regarding  it.  As  represented  at  the  foot  of 
the  Stnittle  pole,  Nas-CA'ki-yel  is  certainly  of  avian  character. 

Kaven  was  the  creator,  or  rather  organizer,  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  both  in  the  natund  and  in  the  artificial  world.  ''After  he 
was  through  with  his  travels  he  stopped  somewhere/'  [>erhaps  in 
Yrd  qiwaqa'wo  (see  p.  4tU).  When  a  niven  was  tlying  alK)ut,  pt^ople 
of  either  side  talked  to  it. 

When  [>eople  were  out  halibut  fishing  and  siiw  a  cormoi-ant  tlying 
about  they  said,  "Squeeze  your  buttocks  this  way.**  Then,  after  it 
had  shaken  itself  and  defecated,  thev  said,   "It  has  done  so  now,"  and 
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they  expected  luck.  A  man  out  fishing  once  said  so  much  to  the 
cormorant  that  it  burst  into  pieces.  Some  time  afterwards  the  fire 
crackled  loudly  and,  when  this  man  went  through  the  motion  of  seizing 
and  swallowing  the  fire,  it  killed  him.  That  is  why  in  those  times 
people  were  very  careful  what  they  did. 

As  elsewhere  in  North  America,  eagle  feathers  had  sacred  associa- 
tions. They  were  used  at  feasts  in  the  form  of  ornaments  and  the 
dancers'  headdresses  were  covered  with  eagle  down,  which  flew  about 
inside  of  the  house  and  covered  everyone.  Eagle  down  and  red  paint 
were  much  used  by  shamans  and  are  spoken  of  in  the  stories  as  princi- 
pal media  in  restoring  the  dead  to  life.  At  the  same  time  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  special  veneration  paid  to  the  eagle,  as  such, 
except  bj^  certain  families,  like  the  NexA'di,  which  made  a  specialty  of 
the  eagle  emblem. 

The  mallards  (kindAtcune't,  i.  e.,  ''Flying-up  birds")  formerly  flew 
up  slowl}',  like  the  sea  ducks,  but  a  mallard  once  ran  into  a  stick  and 
tore  itself  open,  since  which  time  they  have  flown  up  straight.  The 
bird  djegeni'k  or  tslegeni'  does  not  like  the  milt  of  a  male  salmon, 
and  therefore  does  not  come  down  to  the  beaches  until  the  salmon 
season  is  over. 

When  a  dead  grizzly  bear  was  brought  into  camp  its  head  was  carried 
indoors  and  eagle  down  and  red  paint  were  put  on  it.  Then  one  talked 
to  it* as  if  to  a  human  being,  saying,  ''I  am  your  friend.  I  am  poor 
and  come  to  you."  Before  the  entrails  were  burned  he  talked  to 
them,  saying,  "I  am  poor.  That  is  why  I  am  hunting  you."  When 
one  came  to  a  bear  trail  he  said,  ''My  father's  brother-in-law,  have 
pity  on  me.  Let  me  be  in  luck"  (Xat  ga  Laxe'L).  The  term  of  rela- 
tionship was  probably  changed  when  one  of  the  Raven  phratry  spoke. 
These  words  were  not  employed  because  they  thought  that  the  bear 
would  come  to  life  again,  but  because  the  dead  bear's  friends  might 
kill  the  hunter  if  he  did  not  use  good  words  toward  it. 

If  a  bear  killed  one's  brother  he  tried  to  get  its  head  and  keep  it. 
Then  it  would  be  taken  out  at  feasts  and  exhibited.  When  a  woman 
met  a  grizzly  bear  she  took  out  her  large  labret  and  blew  toward  the 
bear  through  the  hole  in  her  lip.  Then  the  bear  would  not  touch  her. 
If  one  made  fun  of  a  grizzly  bear  it  might  attack  him. 

The  origin  of  the  l^ear  emblem  is  always  referred  to  the  hero  KatsI, 
who  married  a  female  grizzly  bear,  though  to  which  Wolf  clan  he 
belonged  is  entirely  uncertain,  the  Te'qoedi  and  Ka'gwAntan  both 
claiming  him. 

That  the  wolf  was  also  supposed  to  possess  great  power  is  evidenced 
bj'  his  use  as  a  totem  by  one  of  the  two  great  phratries  and  as  an 
emblem  of  many  of  the  clans. 

The  wolverine  (nusk)  was  also  held  in  great  respect.  Because  he 
can  take  an  iron  trap  apart  and  eat  what  is  in  it,  there  was  a  saying. 
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**as  smart  as  wolverine,"    At  the  same  time,  lie  was  eo  annoying  that 

the  chri-Htiaiiized  Indians  reckon  him  next  to  the  devil  for  badness. 
Originally  he  is  naid  to  have  been  an  Indian, 

Although  apparently  so  harmless,  the  land  ott«r  was  drexuied  more 
than  any  other  creature.  This  was  on  account  of  his  supposed  ^^uper- 
mitural  powers,  fondness  for  stealing  people  away,  depriving  them  of 
their  senses^  and  turning  them  into  land-otter  men  (krrcta-qa).  As 
they  lived  at  various  points  alon^  shore,  these  land -otter  men  were 
called  qia'tu-qa  (''men-inside-of-pointis'')*  Naturally  enough  the  land 
otters  were  closely  a^^sociated  with  ghamanism,  which^  in  fact,  is  said 
to  have  come  from  them  through  a  man  named  KAka'.  Years  ago  the 
Tlingit  would  not  use  their  fur. 

When  a  person  was  in  danger  of  drowning,  canoes  would  come  to 
liim  (or  her)  atjd  the  people  in  them  would  my^  '"l  am  your  friend,'* 
and  tfike  the  person  home.  After  that  he  iK^came  like  them,  but  was 
called  a  I  and -otter  man.  One  woman  thus  captured  saw  a  number  of 
round  object-s  by  the  fii'e  which  she  was  told  not  to  touch,  but  she 
jumped  on  one  and  it  burst.  They  were  the  land -otters'  scent  bags. 
Then  she  was  thrown  tmtside  and  became  a  woman  once  more.  In  sucb 
a  case  a  person  had  to  ro me  to  human  boingt^  again  or  other  land  otters 
would  take  him.  CAk"*  are  bad-smelling  things  on  the  beaches  always 
eaten  by  the  land-otter  men.  They  caused  a  person  upon  whom  the 
land-otter  man  breathed  to  faint,,  but  if  one  put  native  tobacco,  iron, 
or  lead  into  his  mouth  itcounteiucted  the  influence.  To  restore  a  land- 
ott4>r  man  to  his  senses  live  coals  were  thrown  upon  him,  and  after  he 
bar!  faintt^d  slits  were  made  with  a  knife  on  the  palms  of  his  hands  and 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  into  which  urine  was  rubbed. 

My  interpreter's  father  and  two  other  Indians  once  heard  something 
whistling  behind  them.  When  the  creature  that  made  the  noise  got 
near  it  climbed  into  a  tree  by  the  lire  and  began  throwing  cones  upon 
them.  The}^  invited  it  to  talk  and  to  come  down  and  eat,  when  in  a 
strange,  unnatural  voice  it  announced  the  death  of  a  Klukwan  shaman. 
When  they  set  out  a  dish  of  fish  for  it,  it  appeared  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fire  and  approached  it  slow^ly.  Its  breath  smelt  strongly  of 
cAk",  so  they  put  tobacco  and  bullets  into  their  mouths.  Its  mouth 
was  open,  enabling  them  to  see  its  large,  savage-looking  teeth.  Then 
they  said  to  one  another,  ''Let  us  throw  coals  upon  it/'  but  the  instant 
a  motion  was  made  it  disappeared.  It  kept  whistling  around  and 
throwing  down  cones  all  night.  After  they  had  started  off  in  their 
canoe  for  Yende'staqle  they  met  another  canoe  coming  from  Klukwan 
and  learned  that  the  shaman  the  land-otter  man  had  spoken  of  was  dead. 

A  land-otter  man  once  hung  about  a  spring  and  made  several  people 
who  came  there  faint,  after  which  it  stripped  them  naked  and  left 
them  in  ridiculous  attitudes.  When  one  young  man  went  after  water 
the  land-otter  man  kept  throwing  cones  into  his  bucket.     In  the  morn- 
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ing  it  came  to  him  by  canoe  in  the  shape  of  a  small  man  and  wrestled 
with  him.  The  land-otter  man  threw  the  3'outh  down  twice,  but  he 
also  threw  the  land-otter  man  once.     At  last  it  left. 

As  among  the  Haida,  belief  in  these  beings  is  deeply  rooted,  and  per- 
sons are  easily  deceived  by  pi-actical  jokers  who  imitate  the  sounds  and 
actions  attributed  to  land-otter  men. 

To  obtain  good  luck  people  used  sometimes  to  carve  round  sticks  into 
the  shape  of  land  otters  and  place  them  in  the  cave  where  a  shaman's 
body  had  been  laid,  saying  to  them,  "Keep  me  in  good  health.  Help  me 
wherever  I  go." 

The  frog  was  talked  to,  and  if  anyone  went  by  a  point  between  Sitka 
and  a  camping  place  called  Daxe't  where  one  of  these  animals  had 
turned  into  a  rock,  he  asked  it  to  help  him.  The  slime  exuding  from 
a  frog's  skin  was  thought  to  be  very  poisonous  and  fatal  to  smaller 
creatures. 

Sea  lions  were  hunted,  but  they  were  much  respected  on  account  of 
their  size  and  strength  and  in  several  stories  appear  as  powerful 
helpers.  The  largest  sea  lions  were  called  by  a  special  name,  qlatlA- 
cuka'wu  ("  biggest-animal-sitting-on-the-edge-of-an-island"). 

The  seal  was  not  an  object  of  much  reverence,  but  a  man  of  the 
Tsague'di  family  is  said  to  have  been  once  captured  by  seals,  and  after- 
wards to  have  related  various  things  about  them.  He  said  that  the  seals 
are  very  much  afraid  of  killer  whales,  and  when  the  latter  approach 
the  whole  ocean  seems  to  squeak  "like  dry  boards."  Their  terror  of 
killer  whales  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whales  destroy  everything 
when  they  kill  seals,  whereas  men  save  their  stomachs,  and  it  is  in 
the  seal's  stomach  that  his  soid  resides.  After  the  stomach  of  a  seal 
is  blown  out  to  dry  the  seal  spirit  comes  out  and  the  seal  is  born  again. 
From  this  man,  according  to  Katishan,  the  Tsague'di  claim  the  seal, 
but,  strangely  enough,  a  man  belonging  to  that  family  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  story.  The  story  itself  is  doubtless  genuinely  Tlingit, 
whether  it  is  properly  attributed  to  this  clan  or  not. 

The  writer  was  told  at  Sitka  that  anciently  people  used  to  talk  to  a 
piece  of  bone  that  comes  out  of  a  seal's  shoulder  blade,  saying,  "Will 
you  tell  me  what  I  am  going  to  kill?  Am  I  going  to  kill  a  seal  or  a 
bear?"  Then  the  speaker  spit  upon  it  and  threw  it  up  into  the  air.  If 
it  remained  in  a  certain  position  after  it  fell  the  man  would  kill  some- 
thing; otherwise  he  might  as  well  stay  at  home. 

The  killer  whale  was  regarded  highly,  but  reverence  for  it  did  not 
amount  to  a  killer-whale  cult,  as  might  almost  be  said  of  the  Haida. 
When  a  killer  whale  was  passing  people  threw  their  children  into  the 
wash  raised  by  it  and  said,  "1  want  to  be  very  strong  and  healthy. 
Give  me  things." 

The  killer  whales  are  said  always  to  have  paid  attention  to  human 
beings  l)ecause  they  were  never  hunted,  and  they  were  never  hunted 
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bet-ail^  the  first  killer  wlmh  was  made  by  a  maa  out  of  b  piece  of 
jellow  cediir.  This  is  thought  to  explain  why  a  piec^e  of  killer- whale 
fat  thrown  into  the  tire  crackles  ju^t  like  a  piece  of  yellow  cedar.^  If 
one  should  shoot  a  killer  whale  the  othera  would  come  after  him  in 
crowds.  Once  a  certain  man  did  luring  killers  after  him  in  this  way 
and  placmted  them  oaly  by  a  gift  uf  t^bsicco.  It  is  curious  that  Ugil'ck  li, 
the  term  for  a  killer  whalc'S  dorsal  tin,  hai^  been  adopted  by  the  Haida 
a.s  tlie  name  for  a  pnrtieiilar  killer  whwle  of  sui>ernatunil  consequence* 
(See  Memoirs*  of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  vni,  20L) 

There  are  ttuppoised  to  be  three  varieties  of  killers.  Kit  \  Tyagu'  is 
the  lart^est :  it  has  a  hole  in  its  dorsal  fiiL  Kit  wn  ('*  white  killer 
whaUv')  is  almost  all  white.  Kit  caq[  {*'red  killer  whale")  is  the 
smallest  but  most  warlike  and  always  goes  in  advance.  It  is  also 
called  kit  wusa'ni  (''killer-whale  sp*^ar''). 

There  are  also  three  varieties  of  porpoises.  The  smallest,  cidled 
teitc,  is  entirely  black;  the  largest,  ltylhvu\  ha*5  the  dorsal  fin  and  whole 
belly  white;  while  tlie  qlfin  is  a  dsirk-red  porpoise. 

People  u.^ed  to  talk  to  the  largo  ground  ^hark,  and  a  member  of  the 
WiAt  phi'atry  addiH^ssed  it  as  ^'  My  son's  daughter,''  becnuse  it  l>elonged 
to  that  phratry,  and  a  Wolfs  son  was  the  only  person  who  could  marry 
a  girl  who  wore  the  shark.  He  would  say  to  it,  '"You  must  look  out 
for  me,  so  that  I  shall  not  Im?  harmed  when  I  am  traveling," 

The  skate  was  the  canoe  of  the  land  otter,  and  also  the  sla^^e  of  the 
goiiaqAde't* 

Salmon  are  the  subject  of  a  special  story  told  along  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  the  north  Fsicitic  coast,  but  seemincr  to  have  originated 
among  the  Tlingit.  Haida  versions  of  this  are  given  in  Memoirs  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Naturnl  History,  viii,  248-245,  and  Bul- 
letin 29  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  7-14.  There  used  to 
be  a  curious  belief  that  king  salmon,  after  they  had  passed  into  the 
creeks,  turned  into  steelheads. 

To  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  fishing  customs  may  be  added 
the  following:  The  Tlingit  always  talked  to  their  halibut  lines,  halibut 
hooks,  and  buoys,  addressing  them  as  '"brother-in-law,"  "father-in- 
law,"  etc.  If  one  did  not  do  so,  these  would  become  ashamed  and 
refuse  to  let  the  fish  bite.  While  baiting  the  hook  a  person  spit  upon 
it  and  said,  "'Go  right  to  the  fireplace  (gan  kAnA'x  tci'gidagu  q!wAn). 
Hit  the  rich  man's  daughter"    Then  the  hook  did  not  become  ashamed. 

Floats  and  hooks  w^ere  carved  into  the  shapes  of  various  animals, 
and  hooks  with  raven  and  land-otter  carvings  were  thought  to  be  most 
successful — raven  because  Raven  made  the  world,  and  the  land  otter 
because  that  animal  takes  people  away  and  sees  things  under  the  ocean. 

When  a  person  had  let  his  lines  down  into  the  sea  in  front  of  a  camp 

«The  (TJU'kliug  of  yellow  cedar  hus  beoonu'  a   proverb.     So.  when  a  person  uses  his  tongue  too 
freely,  people  say,  "  You  Uilk  too  much,  just  like  yellow  eedar." 
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where  there  was  a  large  fire  and  he  heard  the  fire  crackle  he  said,  *'  Out  to 
the  end  of  my  hook"  (Axtt'qli  cu'di).  This  was  in  order  that  the  spirit 
in  the  fire  might  help  him.  If,  after  he  had  sat  still  for  a  while,  the 
corner  of  his  mouth  twitched,  he  said,  '*I  am  in  luck,"  for  he  knew 
that  he  had  caught  something,  and  when  he  went  out  to  his  line  there 
was  sure  to  be  a  large  halibut  on  the  end  of  it.  With  the  Tlingit  the 
right  side  is  always  the  lucky  one,  and,  if  a  person's  mouth  twitches 
toward  anyone  on  that  side,  it  means  that  that  person  will  bring  him 
good  luck.     Twitching  to  the  left  indicates  bad  luck. 

Food  products  collected  at  low  tide,  especially  mussels  and  clams, 
were  talked  to,  so  that  they  would  not  bring  sickness  upon  those  eat- 
ing them.  If  a  person  took  tobacco  just  after  eating  mussels  he 
would  be  poisoned  and  was  sure  to  die  unless  small  cuts  were  made 
on  top  of  his  head  and  urine  poured  into  them.  While  digging  for 
clams  that  draw  down  out  of  sight  rapidly  they  said,  '^Do  not  go 
down  so  fast  or  you  will  hit  your  mother-in-law  in  the  face."  The 
abalone  was  ver}'^  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  adornment,  but  the 
writer  does  not  know  whether  it  was  personified  or  addressed.  The 
first  of  all  abalones,  a  very  large  one,  is  said  to  have  been  pulled  up 
from  under  the  sea  by  a  poor  fisherman. 

To  a  large  fly  that  "'makes  worms  in  salmon"  they  say,  when  cut- 
ting the  fish,  *'Do  not  harm  us.  Do  not  let  the  worms  get  in.  Do 
not  poison  us." 

The  little  water  beetle  (tsli'nql  e)  that  moves  about  upon  the  surface 
of  fresh  water  was  said  to  carry  away  anyone  who  urinated  upon  the 
water  where  it  dwells.  Small  bone  figures  of  this  beetle  were  passed 
over  sore  places  by  shamans,  to  heal  them. 

In  olden  times  people  talked  to  anything  that  was  carved  like  or  in 
any  way  resembled  a  human  being.  If  they  saw  such  an  object  when 
they  were  traveling  about,  they  spoke  to  it.  If  a  man  dreamed  that  the 
carving  on  his  house  post  started  a  certain  song,  immediately  on 
awaking  he  started  that  song  himself.  If  the  owner  of  a  house  dreamed 
that  a  dead  man  started  a  song  to  his  carved  post,  the  house  owner 
began  singing  it  next  morning  as  soon  as  he  awoke.  The  figure  of 
anything  seen  by  a  person  which  subsequently  gave  him  good  luck  was 
often  paintedon  the  front  of  a  house.  Such  paintings,  when  placed  near 
the  corners,  were  called  qlengu'kc  ("spread  out  on  the  corners"). 

After  a  man  had  hunted  for  some  time  in  vain  he  would  go  ashore, 
make  a  fire,  and  put  grease  on  the  bow  of  his  canoe  so  that  the  heat 
would  cause  it  to  soak  into  the  wood.  At  the  same  time  he  talked  to 
the  canoe.  Grease  was  burned  into  the  canoe  all  around  and  when- 
ever a  crackling  sound  was  heard  he  said,  "That  is  for  luck,"  because 
he  knew  that  the  place  whence  the  sound  came  was  where  the  seal  he 
was  about  to  get  would  lie.     The  hunter  also  took  his  spear  down 
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and  put  it  into  the  water,  iiaying,  "You  will  do  great  work  to-day.'* 

Then  he  phiced  it  by  his  isido^  knowing  that  he  would  get  some  thing. 

The  Tlingit,  like  the  Haida,  believed  in  ^piriL^  that  brought  wealth  to 
biiii  who  8aw  or  heard  them  and  two  such  are  identical  in  botli  niyth- 
ologiejs.  When  one  heard  in  the  woods  a  wound  like  that  nnide  by  a 
euckintr  child  he  must  remove  hi.s  clothing  and  pursue  it.  Then,  if  he 
were  destined  to  become  wealthy,  he  would  ritiully  overtake  and  catch 
a  woman  carrying  a  child  on  her  back*  She  was  fine  looking'  and  had 
curly  haii\  but  her  linger  nails  wLM*e  long  and  sharp.  She  would 
scnitch  him  with  these  naib  and  he  must  keep  the  scabs  that  came  off 
wfn^n  the  stmrs  Bhe  made  were  healing.  If  he  gave  a  piece  of  one  uf 
thnsG  scabs  to  a  friend,  the  latter,  by  washing  or  scniping  his  arm 
slightly  with  it,  would  Ijccome  wealthy*  Th^^i  w^oman  was  known 
as  Lc'nAXxrdAf[,  and  is  evidently  identical  with  the  Skil  dja'adai 
(property  woman)  of  the  Maida. 

TAxgwA's  was  a  being  who  made  canoes,  and  ^o  corresponded  to  the 
Haida  canoe  maker  WAtgadagrrn.  One  who  was  destined  to  bccouje  a 
gotid  canot*  maker  lieard  him  chopping  very  fast,  woodpecker- like- 
Then  the  man  had  to  throw  off  his  coat  and  shirt  and  follow  the  sound, 
and  he  had  to  wash  his  face  and  head  in  the  tii'st  lake  he  came  to.  My 
interpreter  told  me  that  his  father  once  heard  the  noise  TAXgwA's 
makes,  and  came  upon  a  tree  with  tine  chips  all  around  the  bottom,  bat 
he  forgot  to  t^ikc  off  his  coat  and  so  missed  seeing  the  being  himself, 

Mountaf Ji  Dweller.  OriqAnavi',  is  also  said  to  bring  good  luck  to  one 
who  hears  him  chopping  and  mQ»  where  he  has  been,  Perliaps  he  is 
to  be  identified  with  TAXgwA^'s.  The  gona<jAdp't  was  more  popular 
than  any  of  these.     It  lived  in  the  sea  and  could  assume  any  shape. 

A  very  strong  spirit,  called  Ki'wax  awuts!e'x  {"'  one-heard-coming''), 
travels  along,  raising  his  feet  high  and  making  a  great  noise. 

Finally,  we  must  mention  the  four  brother  transformers  who  appear 
so  often  in  Tlingit  mythology,  especially  the  headstrong  mischief- 
maker,  Lkaya'k!,  and  KAcklA'i.k!,  the  shaman. 

FATE  OF  SOULS 

The  soul  of  a  living  person  was  called  qatuwu'  or  wfi'sa-tu'watl 
(""what  feels"),  ''  because  when  a  person's  feeling  is  gone  he  is  dead,'' 
and  the  soul  after  death,  yu'kgwAhc'vAk"  (or  kayukgwahe'yak"),  or 
else  qayahriyi',  *' shadow,''  which  is  also  the  word  for  picture,  while 
the  ghost  or  spirit  of  the  dead  body  was  called  slA'gi.  Rather  incon- 
sistently, as  it  would  appear,  the  last  word  is  that  applied  to  the  place 
where  souls  go  after  death,  sA'gt  qa'wu  a'ni  (''ghosts'  home").  This 
was  an  entirely  happy  n^gion,  elevated  a))ove  the  plane  of  this  world, 
and,  since  some  souls  were  said  to  go  to  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  the 
towns  or  houses  thought  to  be  there  nuist  sometimes  have  been  con- 
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ceived  of  as  in  that  countiy.  When  a  person  was  unhappy  in  this  world 
his  aunt  or  uncle  would  come  to  him  and  say,  "  You  are  unhappy  here. 
Come  to  me."  Then  the  person  died  and  went  to  that  happy  country. 
There  was  a  house  there  called  Sleep  house  (tA  hit),  .vhere  people 
rested,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  name  given  by  some  Tlingit  to 
the  next  higher  region,  otherwise  known  as  kl'waA  (''way  up"), 
whither  went  those  who  died  by  violence.  Access  to  this  latter  was 
had  by  means  of  a  single  hole  called  andaqe'n  wul,  reached  by  a  ladder. 
It  was  guarded  by  a  being  in  human  shape  named  DJAqt!a'iqI-qa,  who 
sat  by  it  and  cried  out  '*  A  man  is  coming  up"  when  a  person  came  up 
thither,  while  grizzly  bears  (andaqe'n  qaxu'fesli)  watched  the  spirit 
road.  If  a  man  died  unavenged  he  could  not  get  up  the  ladder  and 
drifted  by  on  the  wind  with  the  clouds.  Below  the  plane  of  earth 
was  a  third  region  for  those  who  were  drowned,  and  food  sent  to 
them  had  to  be  put  into  the  sea.  According  to  Katishan,  a  bad  person 
after  death  went  to  Yel  qiwaqa'wo  C Raven's  home"),  where  Raven 
lives.  It  was  not  learned  whether  this  belief  is  due  to  white  influence 
or  not. 

The  Tlingit  claim  to  have  learned  about  all  these  regions  from  men 
who  had  died  and  come  to  life  again.  One  such  tale  occurs  in  the 
Raven  story,  and  the  following  are  similar  accounts  obtained  at  Sitka: 

"  In  olden  days  a  certain  person  died  and  thought  it  was  so  hard  to 
walk  up  into  the  ghosts'  country  that  he  came  back.  Then  he  said  to 
the  people,  ^  I  haven't  any  moccasins.  I  haven't  any  gloves  on.  That 
is  a  ver}^  hard  place  to  go  up  through,  for  there  are  lots  of  devil  clubs 
and  other  kinds  of  bushes  in  the  way.  You  must  also  sing  songs  when 
anybody  dies.  It  is  the  same  as  a  road  for  him  and  will  lead  him. 
There  are  wolves  and  bears  along  the  way,  which  one  has  to  protect 
himself  against.'  So  the  people  gave  him  moccasins  and  gloves  and 
put  a  knife  in  his  hand  so  that  he  could  defend  himself.  He  also  said 
that  there  were  many  houses  there,  and  told  them  to  dress  him  up,  put 
red  paint  on  his  face,  and  eagle  down  on  his  hair.  He  had  come  to  life 
only  to  explain  how  the  dead  should  be  treated,  so  after  he  had  told  them 
all  those  things  he  passed  away  again.  Just  before  going  he  said, 
*  When  the  fire  crackles  at  a  certain  time — for  that  is  the  only  way 
they  can  talk  to  you  in  this  world — it  is  because  the  spirits  are  hungry. 
You  must  then  put  grease,  berries,  and  other  kinds  of  food  into  the 
fire.'  The  first  time  he  died  the  spirits  asked,  *  What  did  your  people 
give  you  to  eat  when  you  started  on  your  journey?'  So,  nowadays 
when  anyone  dies  people  always  give  feasts  to  feed  the  spirits.  In  the 
places  which  people  reach  after  death  there  are  many  houses  in  rows, 
and  the  spirits  assemble  in  those  houses  to  share  the  food  sent  up  from 
this  world.  All  of  the  grave  houses  are  named  by  the  spirits,  who 
give  the  same  names  to  their  houses  in  the  ghost  country. 
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'^  Whenever  a  peri^n  was  about  to  die  lie  said,  *  Thii*  bousie  m  begin- 
ning^ to  fill  with  epiritis.  They  are  waiting  for  nie«*  This  la  why  people 
know  there  are  s^pirits  (kayrLkj^waht^'jr^ak'*). 

''After  that  a  cartain  man  tried  to  find  out  whether  there  were 
really  any  spirits  (kayilkgwahe/yak'')*  So  he  went  out  and  shouted, 
^I  invite  all  of  you  ghost  people  (slA'^e  qa'wu)  to  a  feast.'  He  wanted 
to  see  how  they  looked  and  to  learn  whether  they  could  hear.  By  and 
by  he  went  out  a  second  time  and  shouted,  *This  way,  this  way,  all 
you  spirits.  1  invite  you  aih-  In  the  morning  all  tlie  spirits  he  had 
invited  came  to  the  door  of  the  hou.se*  He  had  already  laid  down 
mat^  for  them,  so  he  said,  naming  them  from  their  appeamnee,  'All 
Mo^sy-eyets  (WAqcAntui^!T'ql-qa)go  to  the  rear  of  the  house;  all  Dried- 
out-eyes  {WA'qcAntuxu'k'")  in  fronL'  He  called  them  so  because  those 
that  had  been  long  dead  had  moss  in  their  eyes,  while  those  who  bad 
died  recently  still  had  diied  eyes  left.  But  the  ghosts  becaaie  angry 
at  the  words  he  used  and  said,  *  Do  people  call  us  Mossy -eyes  because 
they  are  going  to  destroy  us  i  The  i>eople  that  call  us  Mossy -eyes  are 
not  going  to  beat  us,  are  they?-  Still  the  man  kept  on  calling  them 
by  these  tnarms,  and  when  he  dished  up  the  first  berries  he  said,  *Give 
this  to  chief  Mossy-eyes.'  Then  he  tilled  a  second  dish  and  sjiid,  ''Give 
this  to  chief  Dried-out-eyes.'  When  the  food  was  taken  up,  however, 
and  Mossy-eyes's  name  called  out,  the  latter  said.  "Put  it  into  the  fire. 
We  like  it  ^Jctter  that  way*-  Afterwards  chief  Mossy -eyes  said,  '  Let 
this  man  Uike  home  for  me  what  i^^  left  in  my  dish/  This  wa.s  not  a 
respectful  thing  for  a  person  to  say  to  the  giver  of  a  feast,  but  he  said 
it  because  the  ^iver  of  this  feust  had  not  respected  them* 

''When  the  host  reached  Mossy -eyes's  house,  which  was  a  grave 
house,  with  the  dish,  the  house  smelt  moldy  and  was  so  dark  that  he 
wandered  around  to  right  and  left  without  being  able  to  see  anything, 
and  he  was  unable  to  find  his  way  out.  Then  chief  Mossy -eves  said, 
'Take  out  pitch  and  light  it  so  that  he  can  see  to  get  home.'  80  they 
tied  pitch  wood  together,  lighted  it,  and  fastened  it  on  his  head,  telling 
him  to  go  down  with  it.  Part  way  down,  however,  the  pitch  ran  out 
over  his  eyes  so  that  he  could  not  see  and  had  to  be  led  into  the  house, 
but  the  ghosts  told  his  friends  not  to  help  him  because  he  had  treated 
them  so  rudely. 

"Whenever  people  had  a  big  feast  in  this  world  and  put  trays  of 
food  into  the  tire,  mentioning  the  names  of  the  deceased,  this  food  went 
directly  up  to  the  spirit  houses.  And  when  people  gave  blankets  away 
to  those  about  them  it  was  just  as  though  they  gave  blankets  to  spirits, 
for  the  spirits  also  received  them. 

"When  a  Wolf  man  at  Sitka  was  about  to  give  a  feast  the  tire 
began  crackling  and  he  said  angril}^  'Why  don't  you  spirits  work 
for  food  and  blankets^  You  always  want  people  to  give  them  to 
vou/     As  soon  as  this  man  was  through  feasting  lie  fell  sick  and  not 
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two  days  afterwards  he  said,  '  Numbers  of  spirits  have  come  to  welcome 
me.'  Then  he  died.  So  hin  friends  beg^an  to  dress  him  up  in  his  war 
clothes  and  they  put  a  war  spear  into  his  hands.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, he  came  to  life  again  and  told  the  people  what  he  had  seen.  He 
said  that  he  had  seen  lots  of  people  outside  on  the  porches  of  the  grave 
houses.  One  of  these,  a  chief  who  had  died  long  ago,  spoke  from  his 
porch,  saying,  'Do  you  think  the  spirits  are  getting  starved  that  you 
talk  to  us  in  that  way?  We  are  not  getting  starved.  Do  you  think 
that  you  are  going  to  destroy  all  the  spirits  with  that  war  spear?' 
And  on  account  of  the  war  spear  they  sent  him  back  into  the  world. 
The  man  also  said  that  that  is  'an  everlasting  place'  (i.  e.,  a  very  large 
one),  like  a  regular  town,  and  added,  '  Whenever  any  man  is  going  to 
give  a  feast  for  one  who  has  died  they  feel  very  happy  over  it  there.' 
The  man  died  and  came  to  life  again  four  times,  after  which  the  war 
spear  was  taken  from  him  and  he  died  for  good." 

"  In  a  certain  war  a  man  was  killed  and  went  up  to  Ki'waA,  and  by  and 
by  a  woman  of  his  clan  gave  birth  to  a  child.  One  time,  when  some 
one  was  talking  about  that  war,  the  child  cried  persistently  and  they 
said  to  it,  'Keep  quiet.  What  are  you  crying  about?  Why  are  you 
crying  so  much?'  Then  the  infant  spoke  out  saying,  'If  you  had 
done  what  I  told  you  and  let  the  tide  go  out  first  we  could  have 
destroyed  all  those  people.'  The  child  was  the  same  man  who  had 
been  killed.  From  him  people  knew  that  there  was  such  a  place  and 
that  people  who  died  by  violence  went  there.  He  told  the  people  that 
when  a  murder  was  about  to  be  committed  all  the  people  up  there  came 
down  to  look,  and  that  they  are  the  electric  sparks  (geslu'q,  St  Elmo's 
fire  (?))  which  light  on  houses.  They  were  said  to  come  down  on  the 
fireplace  of  a  house  where  a  murder  was  about  to  take  place.** 

"  If  a  person  with  a  cut  or  scar  on  his  body  died  and  was  reborn  the 
same  mark  could  be  seen  on  the  infant." 

SHAMANISM 

Along  with  multiplicity  in  the  number  of  spirits  came  a  great 
development  of  shamanism.  It  would  appear  that,  taking  the  people 
of  the  north  Pacific  coast  as  a  whole,  shamanism  reached  its  climax 
among  the  Tlingit.  At  all  events  their  shamans  were  more  powerful 
and  influential  and  more  dreaded  than  those  among  the  Haida.  The 
latter  appear  to  have  recognized  this  and  affected  to  bring  man}"  of 
their  spirit  helpers  from  the  Tlingit  country.  But  while  the  Haida 
shaman  personated  only  one  spirit  at  a  time,  and  usually  performed 
without  a  mask,  each  Tlingit  shaman  was  guarded  by  a  number  of 
helpers  and  possessed  a  number  of  masks.  Besides  depicting  a  principal 
figure  on  each  mask,  there  were  usuall}'  one  or  more  smaller  ones  which 

«Thia  story,  or  one  like  it,  is  repeated  everywhere  in  the  Tlingrit  country. 
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re  pi-evented  siibsidkry  s^ipirits  t}'^k)i  w-"*!  thcs^c  were  frequently  sup- 
po.sed  to  strengthen  special  features  or  facultie,s  of  the  shaman*  Thus 
the  figiir€*s  of  spirits  round  the  eves  were  to  strengthen  the  ^ight  and 
fifO  enable  the  shaman  to  discover  hostile  spiritjs;  those  around  the  nose 
fttreno^tbened  the  smell;  those  around  the  jaws,  the  jaws,  keeping  theai 
firm  at  all  times,  ett^  Some  of  these  small  tigures  were  animals, 
like  land  otters,  but  a  favorite  wn&  the  woodworm,  because  it  can  bore 
through  wood  and  ho  typifies  strong  perception.  A  braided  l>elt  might 
also  be  used  to  indicate  the  wotxlwormj  and  thiB  w^as  supposed  to  go 
to  an  enemy's  town  and  find  out  what  was  i>assing  there.  The  shaman 
also  let  his  hair  grow  and  took  no  care  of  it*  H*^  usually  wore  a 
necklace  of  bones  and  had  a  little  whetstone  hung  about  his  neck,  which 
he  employed  as  a  head  scratch er.  Besides  oval  rattle;^,  such  as  Haida 
shamans  always  employed,  they  sonietinies  used  the  large  chiefs'  luttles, 
with  figures  of  a  raven  and  other  animals  upon  them.  This  may  have 
Ijeen  because  Tlingit  shamans  were  generally  of  higher  social  rank 
than  those  among  the  Haida-  The  chiefs  rattle  came  to  them  origi- 
nally from  the  south.  Besides  the  mask  spirits  there  were  also  special 
Bpiiits  to  strengthen  the  rattle*  At  the  command  of  various  spirits 
bones  were  worn  through  incisions  in  the  septum  of  the  nose,  and  on 
the  head  a  peculiar  hat,  often  adopted  by  common  jx^ople,  especially 
by  warriors  and  by  people  at  feasts.  The  shaman  Is  body  was  usually 
covered  with  a  dancing  shirt  and  a  Chilkat  blanket,  and  his  legs  were 
encased  in  dancing  leggings- 

The  shaman's  power,  like  that  of  a  common  person,  was  increased 
by  obtainint:^^  many  split  animal  tongues,  especially  the  tongue.^  of  knd 
otters.  These  were  combined  with  eagle  claws  and  other  articles,  and 
carefully  treasured.  (See  fig.  11'2.)  The  tongues  of  land  otters, 
freshly  killed,  were  also  cut  and  their  blood  caught  upon  twigs. 

When  he  came  in  to  operate  upon  a  patient  the  shaman  ran  rapidly 
around  the  fire  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  course,  which  was  thought 
of  as  directly  contrary  to  the  course  we  understand  it  to  take.^  He 
cured  by  blowing  or  sucking,  or  by  passing  over  the  affected  parts  carved 
objects  supposed  to  have  power.  Sickness  was  usually  attributed 
to  witchcraft  and,  after  pretending  to  draw  a  spear  or  some  other 
foreign  object  from  the  sick  man,  the  shaman  designated  who  had  sent 
it  into  him.  Shamans  themselves  had  power  to  bewitch  people.  They 
could  put  spirits  into  inanimate  objects  and  send  them  out  to  do  mis- 
chief. It  would  appear  from  various  stories  that  eagle  down  and  red 
paint  were  also  used  in  curing,  for  they  are  there  employed  in  restor- 
ing the  dead  to  life.  In  one  story  a  shaman  pulls  a  spear  from  the 
wound,  thrusts  it  into  water,  and  then  blows  eagle  down  over  it. 


"This  was  probably  because  the  sun   was  supposed   to  return  to  the  east  beyond  the  southern 
horizon. 
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Besides  curing  the  sick  a  shaman  had  many  other  functions,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  location  of  supplies  of  food  and  assistance  against  ene- 
mies in  war.  No  matter  how  far  apart  they  might  actually  be  shamans 
of  hostile  towns  were  in  the  habit  of  dressing  up  to  fight  each  other  by 
means  of  their  spirits.  Sometimes  they  performed  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  show  their  power.  Whenever  they  did  perform  their  friends 
fasted  and  helped  them  sing  the  spirit  songs,  of  which  there  are  sepa- 
rate ones  for  each  spirit.  All  kinds  of  tales  are  related  of  the  power 
of  these  shamans.  Thus  it  is  said  that  some  United  States  marines 
were  going  to  cut  the  hair  of  a  Sitka  shaman,  when  his  spirit  came  into 
him  so  powerfully  that  the  arnLS  of  the  big  marine  who  was  about  to 
ply  the  shears  were  paralyzed  and  those  of  the  other  marines  dropped 
to  their  sides. 

According  to  Katishan,  the  spirits  that  came  to  Raven  shamans  had 
to  be  distinct  from  those  that  came  to  Wolf  shamans, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  held  good  everywhere. 
The  prominence  of  sea  spirits,  such  as  killer  whales, 
among  the  helpers  of  shamans  is  noticeably  less  than 
among  the  Haida.  The  sun  spirit  belonged  to  the 
KiksA'di,  while  the  sea  spirits  came  partl}^  to  Raven, 
partly  to  Wolf  shamans.  Spirits  of  the  crest  animals 
appear  usually  to  have  come  to  shamans  of  the  fami- 
lies to  which  the  emblems  belonged.  This  is  said  of 
the  woodworm  of  the  QunAxte'di,  but  it  ma}"  be  that 
the  prohibition  applied  only  to  its  occurrence  as  a 
principal  spirit.  Certain  shamans'  spirits  call  them- 
selves nik qoa'ni  ("sick  people").  At  Killisnoo  there 
was  a  shaman  who  said  that  he  had  his  power  from 
'*a  big  Russian." 

The  Nanyaa'yi  were  so  high-caste  a  clan  that  their 
spirits  had  very  high  names.  One  of  these  was  called 
Curing  Spirit  (Wudzine'xe-yek)  and  another  Man-under-the-earth 
(Antla'yt-qa).  Although  KAcklA'Lkl  and  Lqlaya'kl  were  KiksA'di  per- 
sonal names  at  Sitka,  at  Wrangell  they  and  their  father  LAkitcAne' 
all  came  to  Nanyaa'j^i  shamans.  The  greatest  of  all  the  shamans' 
spirits  of  this  family,  however,  was  Unseeable  (LdjI'ditin),  who  was 
said  to  be  chief  of  all  shamans'  spirits.  He  wore  a  tall  hat  and  sat 
in  the  middle  of  a  canoe  in  which  were  two  other  spirits.  The  spirit 
in  the  bow  was  called  Bow-man  (CAkaha'di) ;  that  in  the  stern,  Stern- 
man  (Atirgl). 

This  spirit  first  came  years  ago  to  an  old  Nanyaa'yi  shaman  named 
Big-killer-whale  (Kit-Len).  Whenever  he  said,  "Ldji'ditln's  canoe  is 
coming,"  some  one  would  shout,  ''Let  the  Nanyaa'yi  fast  and  change 
their  clothing."  After  they  had  done  this  he  said,  "To-morrow  the 
chief  of  the  spirits  will  come  ashore."  Then  the  shaman  dre^ssed  as 
26  ETH— 08 32 
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he  saw  this  spirit,  putting  on  a  very  large  hat  with  a  high  crown,  a 
danoing-  blanket,  leggings^  and  ii  Chilkat  blanket,  and  painting  red 
stripes  atToss  his  face.  Then  he  isat  on  a  very  high  box  and  sanj^. 
Aft^rward^  he  handed  his  baton  to  each  of  the  Nanyau'vi  women  In 
turn,  who  were  now  prepared  to  dance.  Alt  tried  to  imitate  the 
shaman  when  lie  danced,  but  they  were  entirely  unable  to  do  .so, 
From  thi^  circumstance  the  Nanyafi'j^I  have  a  personal  name,  Lie'- 
dnkfiktc,  which  meann  that  no  luic  can  imitate  the  dancing  shaman. 
After  that  the  shaman  tried  to  imitate  the  liow-man,  dancing  with 
bow  and  ari^ows  in  hi.s  hands,  Sul>sequently  t^hanians  in  this  family 
acted  like  Big-killor* whale,  and  L^nseeable  \vm  always  the  first  Bpirit 
which  they  S£iw.  The  shaman  had  to  be  wry  clean  when  Unseeable 
wa8  going  to  come  to  him,  nor  would  Unseeable  allow  anj'  Hlthy 
jM^rson  in  his  house.  When  the  shaman  heard  Unseeabie'^  canoe  .song 
he  shouted  out,  ""The  jsbaraan  can  hear  Unseeable's  canoe  song.  All 
the  women  mast  wash  and  fast/^  When  Unseeable  tii^st  C4ime  to  the 
shamao  he  walked  on  water- 

Spirit*?  descended  in  one  family  from  uncle  to  nephew*  Rarely,  if 
a  man  had  no  suitable  clansman,  his  spirits  would  pass  to  his  S(>n. 
Sometimes  a  successor  was  named  by  the  spirits  before  the  shaman's 
death,  and  nometimes  they  named  two,  in  which  ca&se  the  stronger- 
minded  obtained  the  position. 

When  the  shaman  was  in  his  hist  Hicknen^  his  spirit  would  come  to 
him  and  say,  '^  You  will  die  so  many  days  from  now."  And  when  he 
was  dying  it  said,  *^My  master,  you  must  be  taken  to  such  and  such  a 
place  and  be  left  there  [fnr  liiiriul]."  Then  it  would  tell  his  clan  wluit 
to  do  and  where  to  live.  The  shaman's  body  was  accordingly  carried 
to  the  point  indicated  and  left  there  without  having  been  burned.  It 
is  said  that  bin  body  always  dried  up  instead  of  decaying  like  the  body 
of  an  ordinary  person. 

Some  time  after  the  shaman's  body  had  been  put  away  the  whole 
clan — men,  women,  and  children — assembled  in  his  house  or  in  one 
belonging  to  the  clan,  where  they  remained  and  kept  themselves  very 
clean.  While  they  were  fasting  there  an  honest  youth,  selected  for  the 
purpose,  went  out  of  the  house  and  shouted  ^'[Such-and-such  a] spirit  is 
coming  in."  Then  they  opened  the  door  and  let  it  in.  They  started 
the  song  of  the  spirit  he  had  mentioned,  and  everyone  pounded  on 
sticks.  While  they  were  singing,  the  youth  who  was  to  succeed  his 
uncle— who  must  be  a  young  fellow  of  good  character — dropped  over 
and  passed  into  a  sort  of  trance.  The  people  worked  over  him  for  a 
long  time  to  make  him  come  to.  Now  his  clan  felt  happy  at  having  a 
shaman  among  them,  for  they  knew  the  clan  would  keep  on  growing. 

The  power  of  shamans  was  so  much  dreaded  that  whenev  er  a  person 
came  across  a  shaman's  house  built  in  the  woods  he  feared  he  would 
become  sick   and   have  his    belly   grow  large.     Then    only    another 
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shaman  could  cure  him.  It  was  thought  that  the  linger  nails  of  dead 
shamans  would  keep  on  growing  and  grow  right  through  hoards.  No 
one  would  eat  anything  near  places  where  their  bodies  lay  for  fear  of 
being  taken  seriously  ill,  or 
even  dying.  Whenever  one 
passed  a  shaman's  grave  in  a 
canoe  he  lowered  food  and 
four  pieces  of  tobacco  into 
the  sea  in  front  of  it,  saying, 
"Give  me  luck.  Do  not  let 
me  perish.  Do  not  let  the 
wind  blow  so  strongly  on  me. 
Let  me  find  other  food,"  etc. 
The  eagle  claws  hung  by  the 
urine  boxes  of  living  shamans 
were  asked  to  keep  the  pe- 
titioner in  health. 

Plate  Lviii,  5,  Cn  d^  and  ^, 
are  said  to  be  models  of  masks 
used  by  a  Luqa'xAdi  shaman 
at  Alsek  river,  called  Weasel- 
wolf  (Gotcda'),  and  repre- 
sented his  spirits  (yek);  h 
represents  a  spirit  known  as 
Cross  Man  (AnAxlxa'),  called  by  the  maker  of  this  model  "  the  strong- 
est spirit  that  there  ever  was;"  c  was  called  Spirit-put-on  (Ada'oli-yek), 


Fig.  113.  Anthropomorphic  representation  of  the  land 
otter,  carved  in  bone. 


Fio.  114.  Shaman's  medicine  box. 


because  it  (the  mask)  was  put  on  in  time  of  war.  The  tongue  is  rep- 
resented as  hanging  out,  because  the  spirit  gets  tired  in  war  time.  The 
frog  on   the   forehead   represents  another  spirit;    d  represents  the 


Fio.  115.  Medicine  case  proper  wound  with  human  hair. 

border  of  a  Chilktit  blanket,  and  fragments  of  two  different  kinds  of 
plants.  The  box  seems  to  have  been  closed  at  the  top  with  a  slide,  which 
has  disapj)eared.  In  the  place  which  it  should  have  occupied  the  tinder 
of  this  specimen  discovered  a  wooden  comb  (ti<(.  11^)),  carved  to  repre- 
sent an  eagle  or  a  thunder  bird.  Near  the  place  wiiere  this  was  obtained 
two  shamans  })elonging  to  the  Kasijlague'di  are  known  to  have  been 
buried,  one*  called  Cqlatu'  and  the  other  I'stln-ic  (*' father-of-rstin''). 
Figure  117  represents  a  wooden  post  that  stood  at  the  back  of  a 
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salmon  trap.  The  human  fi^re  is  Moldy-end  (CAnyakluLa'x),  the  boy 
who  was  carried  away  by  the  salmon  and  became  a  shaman,  and  the 
fish  on  which  he  stands  is  called  "  Spirit-of-his-feet"  (duql5'syi  ye'gi), 
meaning  '*the  spirit  which  guided  him."'* 

WITCHCRAJT 

It  is  quite  natural  to  find,  along  with  the  prominence  of  shamanism,  a 
widespread  belief  in  wutchcmft.  In  fact  this  notion  had  so  taken  pos- 
session of  theTlingit  mind  that  natural  sickness  or  death  was  scarcely 
believed  in.  The  friend  of  a  person  who  was  ill  would  goto  a  shaman 
and  say,  "I+  +  +jrAxo'At,  I  come  after  ^^ou."  Upon  hearing  this 
the  shaman  stopped  and  looked  all  around.     After  the  same  words 


Fio.  11(1.  ShamHu's  carved  comb. 

had  been  repeated  three  times  more  the  .shaman  went  to  the  sick  per- 
son and  performed  over  him.  Then  he  told  who  had  bewitched  him, 
at  the  same  time  pretending  to  draw  out  a  spear,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  from  the  affected  part,  while  making  a  noise  with  his  lips. 

When  caught,  the  wizard  was  tied  up  for  eight  or  even  ten  days 
without  food  or  drink,  unless  he  confessed  to  the  deed  and  agreed  to 
find  the  witching  medicine.  After  he  had  brought  this  out  he  waded 
into  the  sea  up  to  his  shoulders  and  scattered  it.  If  he  refused  to 
confess  he  was  liberated  at  the  end  of  the  time  given,  but  not  infre- 

a  For  the  story  of  Moldy-end  see  the  references  griven  on  p.  458.    These  are  Haida  versions,  bnt  are 
practically  the  same  as  the  Tlingit  story. 


Fig.  117.  Carved  post  placed  on  salmon  trap. 

could  be  used  to  make  him  spit  himself  to  deatlu  hair  to  give  sickness 
in  the  head,  and  so  with  other  portions  of  the  body.  The  slime  of  a 
frog,  which  is  supposed  to  he  poisonous  to  other  animals,  was  used  to 
bewitch  a  person  so  that  his  eyes  and  mouth  would  bulge  out  like  those 
of  a  frog.  It  is  probable  that  the  bones  of  a  human  1)eing  were  also 
employed  in  witchcraft,  as  among  the*  Kwakiutl,  but  tln^  writer  has 
no  direct  statement  to  tliat  eti'ect. 

A  certain  TcfikAne'di  was  a  wizard  l)efore  his  conversion  to  the  Rus- 
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sian  Church  at  Sitka.  He  would  lie  on  a  sealskin  and  let  it  swim  out  of 
the  house  with  him,  and  he  would  go  out  to  sea  just  like  a  porpoise, 
as  fast  as  the  people  could  let  the  line  out  they  had  fastened  to  him. 

A  DAqLlawe'di  once  flew  about  the  house  where  a  dead  man  was 
lying,  in  order  to  bewitch  him.  One  night  he  was  seen  to  fly  out  from 
a  grave  house  and  go  up  the  Chilkat  river,  and  the  night  following 
all  the  dead  man's  friends  watched  for  him  with  their  guns.  At  last 
one  of  these,  who  was  sitting  under  a  box  where  salmon  were  cut,  heard 
a  great  noise,  ''  Wh,  wh,  wh,  wh,  wh,"  and  saw  the  thing  perch  on  a 
flag  pole  and  give  out  a  squeak  like  that  of  an  owl.  He  raised  his  gun 
and  tired,  and  the  wizard  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  pole.  He  recovered, 
however,  and  is  still  living. 

Mice  are  said  to  help  wizards  and  witches  to  steal  a  person's  prop- 
erty. It  is  supposed  that  they  like  to  go  inside  of  a  dead  bod}',  for 
one  time  while  some  Sitka  people  were  singing  and  beating  time  for  a 
man  who  had  been  speared  through  the  side  of  his  head  the  body 
began  to  move  and  mice  ran  out  of  the  wound  and  out  of  the  mouth. 
On  investigating  they  found  that  his  insides  had  been  all  eaten  out, 
and  this  within  two  days. 

Another  time  a  Haida  came  up  to  Sitka,  married  a  girl  there  named 
Qala'x,  who  had  just  reached  maturity,  and  took  her  home  with  him. 
But  all  of  a  sudden  her  husband  became  sick.  He  would  eat  nothing 
until  after  all  the  people  except  his  wife  had  left  the  house.  Then 
his  wife  pulled  dried  salmon  to  pieces  and  set  it  before  him,  when 
mice  began  nmning  out  of  his  mouth,  one  after  the  other,  to  eat  it. 
Last  of  all  came  a  big  white  mouse,  the  mother  of  all  the  rest.  After 
they  were  through  eating  he  would  open  his  mouth  and  let  them  run 
back  inside. 

Finally  the  man's  friends  discovered  this  and  determined  to  interfere. 
Two  of  them  went  into  an  inside  room  with  clubs  and  a  third  stood 
by  the  door.  Then  the  man's  wife  again  put  out  salmon  and  berries, 
and  the  mice  ate  them.  Immediately  afterwards  she  put  fat  on  a  tray 
as  a  signal  to  the  men  in  waiting.  So  the  man  at  the  door  and  the  two 
youths  rushed  in,  saying,  ''This  is  the  thing  that  is  killing  our  uncle." 
The  latter  cried  out,  ''Do  not  kill  uiy  white  mouse.  Save  my  white 
mouse,"  but  they  destroyed  all  of  them.  Then  the  chief's  stomach 
was  perfectly  flat,  and  two  days  later  he  died,  for  the  mice  "  had  been 
breathing  for  him.''  After  that  all  of  his  wife's  brothei-s  went  down 
and  took  her  home,  and  she  told  her  father  what  had  happened.  For 
this  reason,  although  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  people  did  not 
respect  her.  They  said,  "  We  don't  care  about  you.  You  used  to 
feed  mice." 

The  Haida  are  said  to  believe  that  one  must  not  sleep  under  a  berry 
bush  or  the  mice  will  get  inside  of  him/' 

a  For  further  material  on  witchcraft  and  shamanism  consult  KraAsc,  Die  Tlinkit  Indianer,  283-301. 
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RELATIONSHIP     BETWEEN    THE    TLINGIT    AND    HAIDA 

LANGUAGES 

The  grftmmatical  structure  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  languages  will 
be  given  elsewhere, *"  The  possibUity  that  they  are  related  in  mniQ 
way  was  suggested  lirt^t  by  Profesitsor  Boas,  who.se  reasons  therefor  are 
given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  International  Congress  of  Anthropology* 
(p.  34t)-;343).  With  the  assistance  of  material  recently  collected,  the 
pi-esent  writer  is  now  able  to  undertake  a  more  exhaustive  comparison 
alontr^  certain  lines, 

1*  P/ionetiCJ^*  In  this  respect  the  two  hmguages  agree  closely'  with 
each  other  and  with  other  languages  in  the  same  region.  In  both, 
however,  labials  are  used  less  generally,  and  those  which  occur  seem 
usually  to  be  onomatopoetic.  In  liaida  m  is  found  with  some  fre- 
quency,^ mrely  except  when  it  is  evidently  ononnUopoeti*'^  and  h  has 
not  been  found  more  than  five  times  altogether.  In  Tlingit  m  appears 
in  a  very  few  onomiitopoetic  expressions,  but  //  and  I*  do  not  occur  in 
words  of  ntitive  origin.  Tlitigit  is  furthermore  distinguished  from 
Haida  by  a  great  expansion  in  the  use  of  sibilants,  in  the  absence  of  I 
which  is  replaced  by  n^  and  in  the  absence  of  /7.  The  TUnglt  hinguage 
tends  to  shorteo  it^  vowels,  resembling  lu  this  respect  the  Masset  dia- 
lect of  Haida,  and  differing  from  that  spoken  at  8kidegat-e  atid  the 
other  southern  towns*  Obscure  tt  and  o  sounds  are  used  continually. 
Following  is  a  companitive  list  of  the  consonants  in  the  two  languages; 
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Harmonic  sound  changes  are  few  in  Haida  and  still  fewer  in  Tlingit. 
The  Haida  transposition  of  f  and  /  is  naturally  wanting  from  Tlingit, 
where  /  does  not  exist,  and  the  interchanges  between  {/  and  .r  or  ./'  also 
seem  to  be  wanting.  There  is,  however,  an  interchange  of  c  and  dj 
or  tc  similar  to  the  change  in  Haida  from  ,s'  to  dj  and  vice  versa.  On 
the  other  hand,  ii  and  o  sounds  in  Tlingit  tend  to  change  a  following 
vowel  into  a  similar  sound,  a  phenomenon  noticed  elsewhere  in  North 
America  but  not  observable  in  Haida. 

2.  Hoots  and  deinn,  Tlingit  words  are  nearly  always  resolvable 
into  single  syllables  or  single  phonetics,  each  with  a  separate  signiti- 
canco.  Haida  constructions  are  longer  and  more  ponderous,  but  so 
many  words  may  be  resolved  into  grannnatic  syllables  that  all  Haida 
st(Mns  may  })e  regarded  as  having  been  priniitiv(*ly  m()n()syllai)ic.     In 

«'  In  tlu'  lIiiiKUKxtkuf  Anu'rican  Indian  Langiumes,  not  yt-t  jaiblishcMl.     ''Cliicago,  li>y4.     ••  Very  rare. 
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the  summary  which  follows,  581  Tlingit  and  351  Haida  roots  are  com- 
pared \vith  reference  to  their  phonetic  composition,  c  standing  for 
consonant  and  v  for  vowel: 

c         cv        cvc     cvcc    ex-      <X?V    CCX?V  CCXV    V       vc     vcc 

Tlingit 17      155      367      10       7      24      1 

Haida 13      120      133        1        4      35        1       30      6        7       1 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  combination  cvc  is  the  most  common 
in  both  languages,  although  the  preponderance  is  more  marked  in 
Tlingit  than  in  Haida,  and  that  the  combination  cv  stands  second. 
Proportionally,  stems  consisting  of  single  consonants  and  single  vowels 
appear  to  be  more  numerous  in  Haida,  but  nearly  all  the  existing 
stems  of  this  character  are  probably  included  in  the  above  enumera- 
tion. The  13  consonant  stems  in  Haida  are  made  up  largely  of  the 
sounds,  i,  X,  and  ^,  to  which  something  of  a  vocalic  character  always 
attaches,  while  the  17  Tlingit  stems  are  nearly  all  pure  consonant 
sounds.  Actually,  therefore,  single  consonants  may  be  said  to  be 
more  extensively  employed  with  grammatic  significance  in  Tlingit,  a 
fact  in  consonance  with  the  short,  chopp}^  character  of  that  tongue. 
The  combination  vc  is  also  represented  more  largely  in  Tlingit.  It  is 
curious  that  while  the  number  of  stems  of  this  t3^pe  is  comparatively 
small  they  are  usually  stems  of  fundamental  importance. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  between  these  lists  is  the  occur- 
rence of  combinations  cc,  cc^%  cccv,  and  ccvc  in  Haida,  which  are 
entirely  absent  from  Tlingit.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  initial 
consonant  in  such  cases  is  always  s  or  an  I  sound — Z,  x.,  -P,  or  I — a  cir- 
cumstance which  leads  one  to  suspect  that  there  is  some  particular  rea- 
son for  these  combinations  yet  to  be  disclosed.  In  case  they  have 
been  formed  from  descriptive  terms  it  would  be  possible  to  account 
for  those  with  initial  s  by  supposing  that  8  represents  the  Tlingit 
indicative  prefix  ^-,  which  is  always  placed  immediately  before  the 
verb  stem.  In  the  same  way  initial  i  and  l  might  be  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  Tlingit  verbal  prefixes  I  and  l^  which  are  also  placed  imme- 
diately before  the  stem.  Besides  mere  morphological  similarity,  how- 
ever, the  only  point  that  may  be  said  positively  to  favor  this  view  is 
the  fact  that  Haida  stems  of  the  kind  are  generally  utterly  divergent 
from  Tlingit  stems  of  corresponding  meaning.  This  is  what  would  be 
expected  if  some  form  retained  in  Tlingit  were  replaced  elsewhere  by 
a  descriptive  phnuse.  The  second  consonant  in  the  forms  cc  is  always 
L^  X,  or  Z,  to  which,  as  before  said,  something  of  a  vocalic  charac*ter 
attaches. 

All  this  would  apixjar  to  indicate  that  the  great  majority  of  syllables 
in  the  two  languages  primitively  belonged  to  the  types  cv  and  cvc, 
and,  while  the  relative  proportion  of  tJie  type  cvc  in  Tlingit  is  very 
much  greater  than  in  Haida,  there  arc  certain  reasons  for  qualifying 
the  importance  of  this  difference.     In  Tlingit,  for  instance,  we  have 
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to  deal  with  a  set  of  niiffixes  composed  of  wingle  conwonaTits*,  and  it  is 

not  always  certain  thiit  a  suppo.sod  j^tem  cvc  is  not  rmilly  cv  plut* 
the  suffix  -€.  Oil  the  other  hand,  there  are  nianj  Haidu  fornta  of  two 
syllables  ending  in  a  weak  voweL  this  vowel  being  perhaps  of  no  sig- 
niticaace.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  all  such  stems  would  resolve 
themselves  into  ^single  syllables  of  the  type  cvc  and  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  such  stems  just  so  nuicb. 

To  ii^ssure  ourselves  that  a  comi>arison  of  languages  on  the  basis  of 
th«  types  of  stems  which  they  contain  is  of  real  importance  it  would 
Im  necessary  to  make  similar  classifications  of  the  roots  and  stems  of 
several  other  languages*  This  has  not  been  carried  out  extensively 
by  anyone  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  but  an  attempt  to  treat  one  of 
the  Athapascan  dialects  in  this  manner  seemed  to  show  that  in  this 
respect  Athapast*an  and  Tlingit  are  much  mon*  closely  related  to  each 
other  in  this  respect  than  is  either  of  them  to  Haida. 

3.  Word  emnposition.  In  both  Tlingit  and  Haida  nouns  may  be 
stems,  they  may  be  foiTiied  by  combining  two  other  nouns,  or  they 
may  be  taken  from  verbs  or  adjectives*  In  forming  a  compound  two 
l^ouns  observe  the  same  order  as  in  English,  These  facts,  however, 
are  world-wide  and  furnifcih  no  basis  for  com|mrison*  The  absence  of 
formal  gender  from  both  is  of  little  more  signifi stance*  Tlingit  appears 
to  differ  from  Haida  in  possessing  a  phi  nil,  but  this  is  really  a  collec- 
tive, and  nouns  in  the  plural  do  not  require  it.  On  the  other  hand^ 
certain  Haida  words  referring  to  human  beings  have  a  special  plural 
or  collective  form  which  corresponds  in  a  measure  grnmmaticjilly, 
though  not  morphologically,  to  the  Tlingit.  In  hot!)  langungr^s  terms 
of  relationship  take  a  special  plural,  but  the  Tlingit  is  formed  by  suf- 
fixing the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural,  or  indefinite 
person,  while  the  Haida  suffix  is  never  employed  independently.  Cases 
are  lacking  in  Haida,  case  relations  being  expressed  by  postpositions, 
and  though  what  have  been  called  cases  exist  in  Tlingit  these  are 
expressed  by  suffixes,  which  differ  from  other  postpositions  in  the  lan- 
guage only  in  the  fact  that  they  are  single  sounds.  One  of  them, 
moreover,  occurs,  with  precisely  the  same  function,  in  an  expanded 
syllabic  form.  Tlingit  nouns  also  take  diminutive  and  intensive 
suffixes  absent  from  Haida,  but  it  will  be  shown  later  that  they  appear  to 
be  represented  there  in  another  manner.  Both  languages  distinguish 
between  an  intimate,  more  or  less  reflexive,  kind  of  possession  and 
one  which  is  more  remote,  tending  to  become  syntactic  ;  and  the  latter 
is  expressed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  by  both,  i.  e.,  the  objective 
personal  pronoun  is  prefixed  to  the  noun  and  a  special  syllable  suffixed. 
To  indicate  intimate  possession,  however,  Haida  employs  a  distinct 
suffix  and  dispenses  with  the  pronominal  prefix,  while  Tlingit  employs 
the  pronoun  and  omits  the  suffix.  Haida  adjectives  of  shape  and  size 
take  a  special  plural  or  distributive*  suffix  not  ropreseiited  in  Tlingit, 
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and  in  the  same  language  we  find  a  suffix  with  connectives  indicating 
motion  in  the  particular  place  just  referred  to.  Both  have  a  distributive 
suffix  used  after  numerals  and  a  few  other  words. 

In  the  verb  we  find  marked  differences.  Tlingit  verbs  have  so  few 
affixes  that,  including  a  prefixed  auxiliary  and  three  substantives  very 
frequently  used  as  prefixes,  so  far  27  only  have  been  enumerated, 
while  in  Haida  there  are  as  many  as  115.  Their  distribution  with 
reference  to  the  stem  is  also  ver}'^  unequal.  Of  the  Tlingit  affixes  18 
come  before  the  stem  and  9  after  it;  in  Haida  60  precede  and  55  fol- 
low. In  actual  usage,  however,  the  difference  is  still  more  marked. 
In  Tlingit  more  than  one  suffix  is  rarely  found  in  the  same  verb,  and 
suffixes  are  often  entirely  wanting,  while  the  ratio  of  suffixes  to 
prefixes  in  any  one  Haida  verb  is  at  least  as  two  to  one. 

Coming  to  the  varieties  of  ideas  expressed  by  affixes,  we  find  in 
Haida,  besides  16  affixes  of  miscellaneous  character,  a  series  of  mor- 
phological affixes,  an  instrumental  series,  locatives,  temporals  of  two 
orders,  modals,  and  10  suffixed  auxiliaries.  In  Tlingit,  however,  the 
first  three  are  entirely  lacking,  locatives  being  expressed  by  adverbs, 
and  auxiliaries  are  represented  by  the  causative  only.  This  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  Tlingit  affixes  are  temporal  and  modal. 
Nouns  are  taken  up  into  the  Haida  verb  much  more  easily  than  into 
the  Tlingit  verb,  and  the  combination  of  two  verb  stems,  which  is  very 
common  in  Haida,  is  unknown  in  the  other  language.  This  great 
divergence  between  the  verbs  is  mitigated  only  by  the  close  resemblance 
among  several  Haida  affixes  and  the  consequent  possibility  that  they 
have  been  differentiated  from  one  original,  and,  by  the  great  independ- 
ence of  those  affixes,  suggesting  word  composition  rather  than  a  real 
subordination  of  elements. 

4.  Structure  of  sentence.  In  Haida  the  verb — or  a  breathing  repre- 
senting it — almost  invariably  stands  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  but, 
while  this  is  commonly  the  case  in  Tlingit,  the  nominal  subject  or 
object  or  a  noun  and  postposition  frequently  follows.  Adverbs  pre- 
cede the  verb,  usually  immediately,  in  both  languages,  and  are  closely 
related  to  the  postpositions,  of  which  each  language  has  a  great 
abundance.  They  also  agree  in  placing  adjectives  after  the  nouns  they 
depend  upon  and  usually  in  placing  the  nominal  subject  before  the 
nominal  object.  More  important  is  the  fact  that  the  pronominal  sub- 
ject in  Haida  and  the  pronominal  subjective  prefix  in  Tlingit  follow 
the  corresponding  objective  forms. 

5.  Lexical  similarities.  Having  considered  the  kinds  of  phonetics 
used  by  Tlingit  and  Haida,  the  types  of  stems  and  roots,  and  the  com- 
position of  words  and  sentences,  we  come  to  the  most  impoi-tant  point 
of  all — actual  similarities  in  form.  This,  which  is  ordinarily  the  first 
criterion  appealed  to,  is  reserved  until  the  last,  because  such  similari- 
ties are  confessedly  scant}'  and  because  such  as  exist  must  be  viewed 
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E^Gi^xm 

TLIIffCHT 

grixitly  bear 

^ute! 

wolf 

9r>t^ 

g-ronnd  sc)iiirrel 

teA^k! 

a  sea  bird 

luguft'tfl 

martttii 

k!ux 

aba]  one 

gu^'uxa 

morose 

t^le^k! 

sknte 

tcti't^^ 

mven 

y^t 

fox 

nai^islG^ 

fur  »eul 

q!uu 

drum 

^o 

wol  verin© 

TifiBk 

Iron 

hiifayi^'ta 

in  coniiGctlon  with  the  morphologieul  characU^^s  ju^t  <^unsidert*d. 
There  are  a  certain  ti amber  of  nouns  in  l)oth  languages  which  are 
practically  identiciil,  although  showing  .slight  phonetic  variationi*- 
Such  art!  the  followinf^: 

Haii>a 

^BnVAdjI 

d^lkl 

lAgtta'dj! 

kUV^u 

M'Bk!" 

yet  ( Mnswt  dial**ot> 

kkVun 
gaijilja'o 
nu^k 
hipay^''djJ 

It  must  be  said  of  jrr]z7^y  hear,  wolf,  ground  .sniiirrel,  moose,  fox, 
ami  wolverine,  however,  that  the  animals  ure  not  found  ujhjii  the 
Queen  Charlotte  i.sland^^  and  that  con^eiiuoutly  the  Ilaida  could  learn 
of  them  only  through  their  mainland  neighbors,  whose  names  thej^ 
would  very  natumlly  adopt.  It  in  true  tliat  at  the  present  time  the 
Tsiin^hian  are  nearer  neigh Iwrn  of  nio.st  of  the  Haida  than  arc  the 
Tlingit,  hut  ac^eording  to  the  tniditiouH  of  both  Tliugit  and  TsimHhian 
the  latter  formerly  dwelt  i  id  and,  while  tln^  Tlingit  have  moved  north- 
ward from  the  eoastn  which  the  Tsimshian  now  occupy.  YeJ,  the 
Masaet  word  for  raven,  may  have  been  adopted  from  the  Tlingit  in 
place  of  the  word  xo'ya  used  at  Skidegate,  although  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  former  word  occurs  iu  names  of  houses  in  the  southern  towns 
as  if  it  were  well  known.  The  abalone  here  referred  to  was  not  the 
small  native  variety,  but  a  large  specimen  introduced  from  Califor- 
nia in  trade,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  one  people  adopted  the  word 
from  the  other.  The  same  argument  applies  with  still  more  force 
to  iron,  and  even  the  similarity  of  the  names  for  fur  seal  may  be 
ex])lained  iii  this  manner.  The  term  for  drum,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  to  be  onomatopoetic,  and  may  have  been  evolved  independently 
by  the  two  peoples.  Gaodja'o  seems  to  mean  '^th(»  thing  which  gives 
forth  a  gao  noise."  This  leaves  only  the  words  for  marten,  skate, 
and  a  sea  bird  unaccounted  for,  and,  if  our  int(M'pretation  of  the  use 
of  yvl  be  admitted,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  these  words  repre 
sent  the  process  of  adoption  carried  to  completion.  'Hieir  striking 
similarity  in  the  two  tongues  appears  in  too  marked  coiitrast  to  the 
utter  divergence  of  the  bulk  of  the  vocai)ularies  of  i)()th  languages  to 
allow  us  to  ififcr  on  this  ground  alone  that  W(»  have  here  anything 
more  than  an  exchange  of  words.     If  no  more  profound  resemblances 
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than  these  could  be  discovered,  the  question  of  relationship  would  have 
to  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

Before  taking  up  the  other  points  of  resemblance,  a  comparative 
list  of  stems  taken  at  random  is  given,  between  which  there  is  no 
agreement,  in  order  to  show  the  unpromising  nature  of  the  task. 
Hyphens  are  used  to  indicate  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

English 

to  dwell 

daughter 

to  desire 

with 

father 

slave 

to  cause  (auxiliary) 

downward 

they,  them 

(continuation  of  motion ) 

shoreward 

as  follows  or  precedes,  like 

this 
to  say 

into  a  house 
again 
long 

man,  male  person 
berry 
to  put,  do 

to  go  (many  persons) 
to  go  ( one  person ) 
(plural  or  collective  suffix) 


on 

foot 

at 

very 

now,  ri^ht  now,  close  by 

thing 

to  marry 

I 

you 

him,  her,  it,  his,  hers,  its 

one 

two 

(completed  action) 

(reflexive) 

mountain 

head 

like 

mind 

to  be 

there 

(perfect  tense) 

completely 


Tlingit 
u 

81 

ci 

n 

Tc 

gux 

ka- 

vi 

t 

hAS 

va- 

r 

da<i 
ye 

qa 

net 

tslu 

yAt! 

qa 

k!It! 

tAn 

at 

qa 

-q! 

ka 

qlos 

'i'- 

LAX 

tela 

At 

ca 

X-,  XAt 

i-,  wae'' 

AC-,  du-,  a-,  hu 

1^1 1 

dex 

wa- 

c 

ca 

ca 

y^x 

tu 

ti 

v^n 

du- 

cu- 


Haida 

na 

gudjafl 

(jao 

at  or  at 

gon  (man's),  xat(  woman's) 

xA^'ldan 

-da 

-t!at 

Ll,  -IaA 

-gAft 

-git  (or-gial) 

hAn,  hin 

su 

-tela 

i^slfl 

djin 

itn 

gan 

skit 

dal 

gu 

-djit 

un 

stia-i 

-yu-'AU,  -djitr 

XAn,  hAU 

gi'nA 

in 

t 

da,  dAi\ 

la 

HUOSLll 

stin 
-g» 

Ldaga-'o 
qa^ciji 
gafla^fl 
gut 
c^dji.  Is 

g" 
ya 
Lga-,-*odju 
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Ekqliph 

Tlikgit 

(posiivi^  prefix) 

wn- 

frQUi 

r 

aalmoij 

xdt 

freshwater 

hin 

however 

qo'tt 

up,  upwani 

fce 

wben,  aftar 

fft- 

iate 

tu 

not 

l,u-U 

flrewocxl 

u»u 

smoke 

kCH] 

to  help  [Bs  a  »up*-raAturdl 

sn 

1>em|;^d*i^i) 

you,  your  {pi. J 

yi-j  j^rha'n 

ni>rht 

tat 

quifkly 

dji^ 

t(j  rot 

Ltak 

hack,  }««kwani 

qox 

to  weep 

^x 

lake 

a 

eeflwani 

dak 

big 

i^n 

to  float 

xic 

canoe 

yak" 

Ihii 

he 

to  pull  in 

ym 

to  kill 

dJAq 

lather- in-law 

wn 

t<>  know 

kn 

house 

hit 

woman's  brother 

Ik  I 

nlan'^^  .«i?ter 

La(k!) 

mother 

Lfl 

entirely  destroyj^d 

qot 

moon 

dis 

to  eat 

xa 

hu8))an(l 

xox 

hand 

dJHi 

close  to 

WAn 

to  die 

na 

to  make 

VAX 

mouth 

ilia 

to  laugh  at 

cuq 

to  shoot  with  ji  bow 

tluk 

to  name 

sa 

Uj  be  daylight 

gAn 

red 

JGq! 

to  ask 

wusi 

what? 

da(sa) 

spear 

yls 

to  cut  off 

XAC 

copper 

C-q 

and 

qa 

Haida 
tar  (nune) 


tcti'aiiu 
•lUn 


q-ol(go) 

^lU 
i°u 

yu'.vn 
gai 

Lll 

ft 

dAil- 

tia  (ein^. ) 

fjo'na 

u^naAJit 

na 

da 

djas 

ao 

lia-ilu 

qon 

ta 

ud 

SLia-i 

lii 

kir/tAl 

g6!ga 

xe^ii 

kla 

tclit 

kiga 

sifi 

Hget 

kian 

gus,  gasi^ft 

<l!a 

(ileit 

XAJ 

gicn 


Lldn  {pi) 
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Tling 

hole 

t!aq! 

where? 

gu 

face 

e 

good 

to  be  at^hamed 

deq! 

post 

gas! 

no 

Lek! 

tooth 

ux 

inside 

?e 

halibut 

tcaL 

hair  seal 

tsa 

to  stay  or  dwell  for  a  time 

xe 

to  become 

nuk» 

whale 

yai 

the  lant,  the  end 

hiitc! 

nephew 

qe? 

cheek 

WAC 

blood 

ci 

song 

fi 

box 

kuk 

nest 

kut 

a  spirit,  supernatural  being 

yek 

cliff 

?aLl 

eagle 

teak! 

to  think 

dji 

eagle  down 

q!AL! 

to  l)e  afraid  of 

xcl! 

shaman 

Ixt! 

OS 

ha 

friend,  clansman 

xon 

to  crawl 

ci(tc) 

finger 

Lleq 

grandparent 

nr 

to  ml) 

t!us 

to  hide 

sin 

ribs 

SU^KO 

yis! 

shell 

old  person 

can 

floor  plank 

t!a 

tree 

as 

(imperative  particle) 

d^ 

to  float 

tit 

kelp 

gic 

to  start  traveling 

fun 

stick  or  club 

qas 

to  weave 

Ak 

to  stand 

hun 

to  invite 

iq! 

sea  lion 

tan 

hair 

cax 

mussels 

yak 

shell 

nuk!« 

enemy,  warrior 

xa 
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Haida 

zel 

gi^sget,  gi'^L^An 

XAfl 

la 

geitxa 

gia^'^Afl,  xat 

ga^'oano 

tclift 

qa^ti 

xa'^gu 

xot 

na-u 

geil 

kun 

Lan 

nut 

qA^nsidu 

fa-i 

klA^gAn,  sgiVlAfl 

pjMa 

rtA^l^ 

s^'^na 

StAl 

?ot 

gut 

ttA^ngo 

l?oa 

s^Vga 

il! 

tta'^xui,  ta^olAfl 

LXU- 

sLl^A^fie 

tcin  (male),  nun  (female) 

nan 

sq!ul 

xe^'wi 

qiAl 

q!a-i 

tc'.u 

qa-it 

I 

ga-i 

tqeam 

qa-it 

wj  la'ftu 

xa-i 

gia 

kia 

(ja-i 

qtVdji 

?Al 

q'.Al 
qa-ido 
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KlfGLWIt 

Tli^soit 

cloud 

giite! 

fort 

11  u 

h*^rt 

teq! 

we 

ta 

herring 

yao 

to  &y 

qen 

to  tie 

sa 

raouth  of  (sftre-am,  ete.) 

WAt 

dog  Bftlmoji 

till 

humpback 

tc48! 

noee 

ru 

point 

ci!a 

( futiiro  sign) 

gii 

neck 

SA 

sea  water 

CtJ 

to  spit 

tox 

I)ad<Ue 

axa' 

ttint'ue 

hiu't!! 

to  dance 

iMx 

salrnon  trap 

cut 

ttmt 

pftt*r 

t^  piunt 

x!t 

to  Ijg  aick^  eicknees 

nik" 

Bn*jw 

j^t! 

Bea  otter 

)-A^x"teI 

ytHinger  brother 

ki(kt) 

hat 

bSux" 

skill 

dugu' 

to  feel 

tEe 

spnue 

tilt 

bone 

s!a([ 

weasel 

da 

luanhed  shell 

kAts 

groiuul  hog 

slax 

rain 

su 

waves 

tit 

frog 

xixtc! 

spear 

Uiq 

spoon 

CAt 

breast 

xet 

to  give 

hi 

grease 

ex 

retaining  timbers 

t!A(i! 

fog 

qoga^s 

to  become  good  weather 

da(| 

dog 

kcL 

black  bear 

s!ik 

red  cedar 

tax 

food 

wu 

to  bec(nnc  calm 

yci.! 

clam 

gai-I 

back  (part  of  l)ody) 

dAql 

-at^n,  -qaf^fl 


Lga 

klA^mal 

gwig" 

dfd 

lu 

tklie^nqlostan  ("forest 

crab" ) 
q!a 

SLa^gwul 
qAn 
i^sda 
tao 
da^ai 
yii^nafi 
\m 
xa 
tan 
tclu 

ga-ta,  tao 
La-i 
k!iu 
skwa-i 
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Haida 
kleMji 

xil  ("leaf) 

sin 

tas 

t^All 

sga'^iia 

net 

tgar 

k!at 

tclift 

gLgu 

qAl 

klAi 

qlAfl 

sLlku'^n 

skaMji 

Ikai 

sqol 

qla'^xada  ao  ("dogfish 

mother") 
ta^ina 
skA^ndal 
sgAn 
k!al 
t!a 
sqao 
sq  len 
tlin 
Lla^Llai 

It  may  be  advisable  to  hold  under  .suspicion  those  cases  in  which 
the  form  in  either  language  consists  of  more  than  one  syllable,  because 
such  form  may  originally  have  been  a  descriptive  term  replacing  a 
former  word.  There  are,  too,  many  forms  in  one  language  which  do 
not  agree  with  the  forms  of  precisely  equivalent  meaning  in  the  other, 
but  which  do  agree  with  some  forms  of  slightly  diflFerent  significance. 
In  such  cases  it  is  permissible  to  suppose  that  they  have  diverged  from 
some  common  original.  With  all  due  allowances,  however,  the  diver- 
gence between  the  vocabularies  of  the  two  peoples  is  certainly  very 
marked  and  it  would  !)e  possible  to  expand  the  list  of  differences 
to  two  or  three  times  their  present  extent. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  considemble  number  of  words  and 
affixes  which  do  present  resemblances.     Such  are  the  following: 
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English 

TLiNorr 

stomach 

q!oL! 

foam 

xel 

medicine 

nak" 

daylight 

qea 

sand 

Lle^'wu 

dorsal  fin  of  killer  whale 

gu^c! 

killer  whale 

kit 

to  drink 

cu 

to  blacken 

t!utc! 

deer 

qowaka^n 

beaver 

slAgeMi 

land  otter 

ku^cta 

alder 

ceq! 

yellow  cedar 

xiVi 

crab  apple 

qlutfi! 

hemlock 

y^n 

finger  nails 

xak" 

eyebrows 

sli 

chin 

ti 

pori)oiHe 

tcitc 

shark 

tus! 

steelhead 

acA^t 

flounder 

tSA^nti 

red  snapper 

*eq! 

sculpin 

weq! 

chiton 

cao 

grouse 

kaq! 

seagull 

ke^i-adi 

robin 

cuql 

blue  jay 

qlecq! 

Tlingit 
nngi''t,  people 
qa,  male,  man,  i)erson 
u,  to  dwell 


Haida 
itn,  male,  man 
ga,  some  persons  or  things 
u,   to  continue  in   one   place  (na-u,  to 
dwell) 
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ea,  tJ>  tiame;  »u^  to  reader  help  by  magiCi 

ptiv 
tat,  night ;  tiik,  year ;  tiiclj,  cjold 
dt?j  tU ready,  rij^ht  now 
yi/Q^  til  lock 
*kl",  diminutive  suflix 
klAtsI,  Hmall  (Atk!A't«lk!u^  child) 
liti-,  this 

-tip  ba<:k  of,  behiad 

qot^  destroyed,  vanisched 

cjLtt  wife;  tCi,  trnwA't,  womau 

yii?!,  kiuf<^ 

qSwAU,  now!  {also  sign  of  imperative) 

gn,  where?  Rt  what  place? 

klun,  many 

x.Vna,  evening 

t.'ii,  fat ;  tu,  grease 

tfuil,  to  bite,  or  chew 

ta,  .^^tone 

lix,  to  blow  (wind) 

Luk",  olden  times 

k.vt,  Ff)ear;  xit.  to  pu.sh  with  a  stick 

hak",  now  I 

ta-i,  to  lie;  Ui,  to  sleej) 

tilk",  in  tlu'  middle  of 

kf/ni,  brother-in-law 

dfd,  sand-hil'  crane 

sit,  to  cook 

tlA^ne,  bongh 

qon,  V)efore 

gei,  bay 

gAn(tc),  leaf  tobacco 
L!a,  woman's  ])rcast 
xun,  north  wind 


Ha  IDA 
-ea»  po&mmre  suffice 
dA  (Massed  dialect  )p  to 
^ei  or  ge,  into 
-xld  (Maaset  -Id),  to  begin  to  do  anythiog 

wa-,  that  distant  thing 

gAn,  for;  ^a,  to  or  in;  gn  (Ma^s^t),  ti  {& 
person) 

-xa,  dis^tributive  snfSx  to  nuLmeTal^,  con- 
nectives, etc. 

-dl,  sntfix  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
an  action  wam  performe<l  at  n  certain 
special  time 

git,  ec^ri;  ya^'tor  ya^e't,  chiefs  son 

eu,  to  eaj 

tat,  cold,  and  year 

dei,  iii(sit  that  way,  c*arefully 

qm,  to  look 

k!n-T  klAt-t  diminutive  prefix 

klA^tdju,  something  small 

hao,  this,  that  (a  very  general  demon* 
stmtive) 

t!a,  back  of 

ktotj  to  die,  dead  body 

djat,  wife^  dja(ga);  his  wife 

yatc,  knife 

k!wai,  now!  pray! 

gn,  there,  at 

(joan,   many 

si^nxi,  evening  (sin=day) 

tao,  grease;  in  Masset dialect,  "food" 

ta,  to  eat 

tas,  sand,  or  gravel;  ties,  stone 

xut,  to  ))low  (wind) 

LAk",  forever 

kit,  to  accomplish  by  means  of  a  stick, 
to  spear;  ki^tao,  si)ear  shaft 

ha^ku,  now  I 

ta-i,  to  lie,  to  be  prone  on  the  ground 

yak",  middle;  taulju^,  half 

qea,  brother-in-law 

driA,  sand-hill  crane 

ail,  to  steam 

t!  An,  a  knot,  or  the  stump  of  a  limb  which 
has  rotted  out  of  a  dead  tree 

ku^ntzAstA,  before  (ga  and  stA  are  prob- 
ably incor}K)rated  postpositions) 

^ao,  t)ay,  harbor 

gul,  tol)acco 

lIIu,  woman's  breast 

xao,  north  wind  (Masset  dialect) 
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Tlixgit 
k!oLk,  mud 
buk,  to  shout 
tukcayft'n,  mink 
kA^^'k,  a  very  small  mouse 
(qa)gu''c,  thumb 
q'.A^tgu,  dogfish 
tsa'f  At,  war  spear 
agA,  interrogative  particle 
kak,  maternal  uncle 
guk,  ear 
lAq!,  heron 
naq,  devilfish 
sAk,  eulachon 
dAq,  to  give  food  to  guests 


Haida 
q!oe,  mud 

huk,  upon  them!  (war  cry) 
siya^n,  mink 
klAgA^n,  Keene's  mouse 
sLlgo^'se,  thumb  (sLl=hand) 
qliVxada  (Masset,  (|!riad),  dogfish 
taVaL,  war  spear 

gua  (Masset,  gu),  interrogative  particle 
(la,  maternal  uncle 
gill,  ear 
Jgo,  heron 
nao,  devilfish 
sao,  eulachon 
dayu,  to  give  foo<l  to  guests 


Following  is  a  list  of  cases  of  a  more  doubtful  character: 


Tlix(;it 
u,  active  verbal  prefix 
tin.  with 


ka,  on,  at 
At,  something 

-t,  verbal   sufllix   indicating   i»urpose 
leading  verb 

qaca,  human  head  ((ia=man) 

gan,  to  burn 

x6,  am(»ng 

q!Aq!,  for,  on  account  of 

J,  to  run 

ki,  in  the  direction  of 

latsi'^n,  strong  (ta  is  a  prefix) 

klAk!".  to  cut 

xeql,  to  go  to  sleep 

tAq,  to  push,  to  sj)ear 

q!atl,  island 

git,  to  do,  to  come  to  l>e 

tU,  body 

kisi,  Uy  be  finished 

get,  to  be  dark 

XAU,  to  live,  exist 

qr>?KqIo,  walrus 

t!A,  spring  salmon 

weql,  sculpin 

kahiVgu,  seed 

tcukA^n,  grass,  brush 


Haida 

u,  he  (replaces  hi  in  rapid  discourse) 

dA^fiat,  in  company  with  (the  final  sylla- 
ble is  probably  the  connective  «/, 
*'with") 

ga  (Masset),  to 

At  or  aI,  with,  of 

(to  this  may  correspond  either  the  post- 
position (/a,  often  use<l  after  infinitives, 
or  the  causative  auxiliary  da) 

(ItVdji,  head 

go,  to  burn 

su,  among 

k!iao,  on  account  of 

xao,  to  do  quickly 

gui,  toward  (with  motion) 

Ld^dji,  strong 

q  I  eit,  to  cut 

qia,  to  go  to  sleej)  ' 

da-,  to  do  anything  by  pushing 

qa''i^,  reef 

get,  to  be  like,  to  1m*  so 

Ju,  body 

gl,  to  be  finishe<l 

^al,  night 

xa^ida,  person 

q(^,  sea  otter 

tii^gun,  spring  salmon 

kl  fd,  sculpin 

qao,  seed 

q!An,  grass 


Besides  these  there  are  four  or  live  point^i  of  resemblance  which 
require  more  ext<»nded  treatment.  One  of  these  is  the  persistence 
of  the  consonant  n  in  words  referring  to  race,  people,  town,  house,  etc. 
Thus,  in  Tlingit  w«  means  nation  or  people;  n?/,  fort;  r/w,  town;  and  tan 
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family  or  stem.  In  Haida  na  means  hou8e,  or  to  dwell,  and  la-na  or  Ifm^ 
town.  The  occurrence  of  /  as  an  initial  vowel  in  Haida  is  rare  and 
suggests  the  posfcjibiltty  that  it  Btand^  for  the  pronoun  of  the  third 
person,  which  i^  identical  in  form.  Tlingit  tmi^  on  the  other  hand, 
suggests  Athapaseiin  ttnne  or  den£, 

A  second  analogy  is  furnished  by  the  Tlingit  intensive,  or,  as  Pro- 
fessor Boas  has  called  it,  .selective  suffix  -te*  This  is  placed  after  nouns, 
pronouns,  and  even  adverbs,  to  w^hich  it  is  desired  to  call  attention,  a^: 
Iingi't.  intennive  llngi'ltCj  people;  xAt,  intensive  xAttc,  1;  LeJ,  inten- 
sive Leii'tc,  not.  It  recalls  strongly  a  Haida  demonstrative,  a'djt.  The 
a  by  itsfilf  would  repre.sent  the  usual  Haida  demoniytmtive  indicating 
something  near  at  hatidn,  and  dj^  which  is  practically  the  i*aiiie  as  it\ 
the  Tlingit  intensive. 

The  consonant  71  is  ali^  persistently  found  in  8uffixes  indicating  dif- 
fererjt  sorts  of  past  action.  Thus  the  only  Tlingit  sufhx  of  .ntrongly 
temporal  character  is  -n^  -In^  or  -m.  This  seems  to  correspond  moi^t 
nejirty  to  the  pa^t  perfect.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  refer  hy 
preference  to  an  action  which  hii.s  taken  .some  time,  or  has  been  a  cus- 
tomary action*  In  Haida,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  several  sutfixes; 
gin  J  which  indicates  a  cu.stomary  past  action  which  the  s|3eaker  has 
himself  olxserved  or  experit^nced ;  gA/i^  which  indicates  a  simple  piLst 
action  experienced  by  the  speaker;  (fAtu  indicating  any  sort  of  post 
action;  and  j/j/7,  which  indicates  that  an  action  lias  }>een  or  is  being 
continued  for  some  time.  The  g  or  *i  in  each  of  these  ca^es  is*  not  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  a  relationship  between  tliem  and  the  Tlingit 
sufHw  because  it  is  often  droppfnl,  especially  in  the  Masset  dialect,  or 
after  d  or  t-^  in  fact  it  is  a  question  whether  we  should  not  rather 
regard  the  g  sounds  as  insertions  instead  of  constituent  parts  of  the 
suffix. 

Most  curious  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  analogy  presented  by  certain 
affixes  having  s  for  their  essential  element.  In  Tlingit  there  is  a  prefix 
s-  or  ,y?-,  which  is  always  placed  just  before  the  verb  stem  and  employed 
in  simple  direct  statements,  past,  present,  or  future,  for  which  reason 
it  may  be  called  the  indicative  prefix.  Examples:  lel  da  sa  a'wuHtl)). 
he  did  not  see  anything;  le  titdJA'<j,i\  they  always  killed  them;  ducA'ttc 
ye'yaostqa^  his  wife  told  him;  daqane'.r  wff6'7ti\  he  was  quarrelsome. 
In  the  same  language  we  find  a  particle  ^i^  of  almost  identical  meaning 
(xAtc  xixtcli'k!"  yi.yiyu'  ducA'ttc  de  ayu'  aoHxa'c,  this  little  frog  it  vyfs 
he  let  float  to  his  wife),  and,  in  view  of  the  great  independence  which 
the  parts  of  the  verb  enjoy,  it  is  concluded  that  the  two  are  actuall}' 
identical.  Now,  there  is  in  llaida  a  very  puzzling  suffix,  -.s*  or  -,sv,  which 
has  a  very  wide  range  of  use.  After  a  noun  preceded  by  the  indefinite 
pronoun  it  makes  the  expression  definite;  in  other  cases  it  seems  to 
show  that  the  clause  it  follows  is  to  l)e  taken  as  a  whole — in  other 
words,  to  turn  it  into  a  participle  or  infinitive,  and  with  some  speakers 
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it  even  replaces  the  regular  suffixes  of  the  past  tense.  The  Ilaida 
forms  are,  in  fact,  about  what  we  should  expect  if  the  Tlingit  particle 
A8  should  become  agglutinated  to  the  verbs  it  so  often  follows.  Pos- 
sibly we  also  have  here  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Haida  verb 
*'to  be,"  which  usually  appears  as  Sdjt^  but  contracts  to  U  in  compo- 
sition. 

The  consonant  8  also  figures  in  another  connection.  Most  Tlingit 
interrogative  pronouns  and  adverbs  are  accompanied  by  a  syllable 
sa — da'sa.,  what?  wa-sa  how? — and  Haida  interrogative  pronouns  and 
adverbs  contain  this  same  consonant  s  with  such  uniformity  as  to  lead 
one  to  suspect  it  was  originally  an  affix,  viz,  gVsto^  who?  gasVfi^  why? 
what?  (jus^  what?  (ju'gua^  what?  gl'sget^  where?  gwt'{stahao)  whence? 

Both  languages  also  make  a  very  extensive  use  of  a  general  demon- 
strative form  a  to  stand  for  nouns  or  pronouns,  and  in  both  it  is  often 
used  to  form  compound  demonstratives  or  connectives.  Finally,  as 
savoring  of  dialectic  change  rather  than  borrowing,  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  last  six  words  compared  in  the  list  completed 
at  the  top  of  page  483  appear  to  change  regularly  from  Tlingit  to 
Haida  b}'  dropping  a  final  k  sound  or  replacing  it  with  ^  or  u. 

CojichiHwm,  In  spite  of  the  very  great  divergences  which  these 
two  languages  present,  the  points  last  considered,  along  with  many  of 
the  coincidences  noted  on  pages  481-483,  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
on  the  basis  of  either  borrowing  or  coincidence.  They  seem  to  the 
writer  to  be  the  faint  echo  of  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  some  of  the 
people  now  represented  by  the  Haida  and  Tlingit  spoke  one  tongue,  and 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  structure  of  stems,  words,  or  sentences 
to  contradict  this  view.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
differences  which  now  exist,  the  two  peoples  nuist  have  lived  long  apart 
and  have  been  subjected  to  very  different  influences.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that,  instead  of  being  immediately  related,  Haida  and  Tlingit  have 
developed  sepamtely  from  some  third  language,  and,  unless  it  were  one 
now  entirely  extinct,  this  would  naturally  be  Athapascan,  the  onl}' lan- 
guage in  this  region  that  either  of  them  resembles  at  all  closel}-.  We 
shall  be  unable  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  on  this  point  until  the 
neighboring  Athapascan  dialects  have  been  thoroughly  examined, 
analyzed,  and  compared  with  Haida  and  Tlingit. 


PLAICE    XLVIII. 


ExPUiNATlON  OF  Facial  PAiNrnsras— Piuate  XLVIII 


a.  ^onaqAtle't  lutt  and  aci'ompanying  facial  paintings,  Tlue  iMelongs  to  Wucklna' 
KlAhugl'c^  one  of  the  Ka'gwAnian,  the  chief  who  held  tlie  lasit  f»oUaU"h  at  JHjtka, 
When  messengers  were  aent  out  to  invite  people  from  other  towns  to  this  pot  latch 
the  credit  hat^  were  immefl  aJotid^  one  after  the  other,  heginning  with  thia.  The  nine 
folktwing  are  arrangefl  in  the  order  then  oli^iierved, 

h^  Eagle  hat  {tmki  ^f.V^rc).  The  painting  on  the  faw  is  called  **  ilonble-4'T*3e!!?  paint- 
ing^* {kUn  wuehifV),     Used  by  the  KiVgwAntTin  of  Sitka  and  Chilkat. 

r,  High-easte  killer  whale  [hat]  {hV  an^^^tJi).  Tlie  facial  painting  i«  the  jaw  of  the 
killer  whale  seen  from  in  front.  Thia  belongs  to  honiVU^  principal  speaker  of  the 
Ka'^gWAntan  clan  at  Sitka,  At  the  time  of  the  last  potlattih^  in^te-ad  of  going  in  per- 
son to  invite  the  gnej?tt4,  he  sent  his  hat, 

d.  Wolf  hat  {qdtc  nfas^*).  Tlie  facial  painting  ii^  called  KlAsA-i'da^  and  represents 
the  red  of  a  wolf's  month  when  ita  y\\m  are  retracted.  It  belongs  to  the  WoH-houee 
people  of  Sitka,  part  of  the  KiVgwAntan. 

t\  Petrel  hat  {^Am/k  9!ax*').  The  facial  painting  shown  always  accompanies,  l^ut 
the  writer's  informant  was  unaljle  to  teJl  what  it  means.  It  is  vistnl  by  the  liav^ens 
of  Chilkat. 

f,  Terd  alnf^.  Tcllt  ia  the  name  of  a  gimall  binl,  which  the  writer  has  not  ideiiti- 
fieil.  The  markings  on  the  hat  are  Hap|x>sed  to  repret^ent  herring,  wliich  this  bird 
is  paid  t'>  pii-h  ni*(H)  thi'  s:[trface  of  tbi*  wtitnr  fr<tni  ntrdprnt^Mth.  Paintlflg  nnex- 
plained.     Used  at  Chilkat. 

(J.  Raven  hat  (//t/ s.Vu;").  The  facial  painting  is  said  to  be  without  significance. 
Used  at  Huna. 

h.  Hat  and  painting  illustrating  the  adventure  of  Raven  and  a  clam.  The  painting 
is  called  yes  hddc^  irwinn^  (clam  paintnig) ,  The  clam  itself  is  represented  over  the 
mouth,  its  head  extending  up  tiie  nose.  Over  the  left  eye  is  Raven.  The  hat  lepre- 
sents  the  mountain  or  cliff  in  front  of  which  lived  the  clam,  but  the  yellow  band 
across  it  is  also  the  clam's  head.     Used  at  II una. 

i.  On  the  head  are  V)ear  ears  (.vdfsf  gArujFi^c),  and  on  the  face  is  a  painting  called 
"bear  traveling"  {.ruts!  dA^tja  (li'/xo).  Tlie  latter  refers  to  an  episode  in  the  Raven 
story  in  which  Raven  went  fishing  with  Grizzly  bear  and  Cormorant.  The  canoe  is 
represented  with  Grizzly  bear  in  the  center,  Cormorant  in  the  bow,  and  Raven  in 
the  stern.  The  earrings  have  a  special  name,  *'Tliat-can-be-seen-across-Nass" 
{yCis-k'An.V x-datV n) .     Used  at  Killisnoo. 
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a.  On  the  liead  nra  bear  ears^  and  on  the  face  is  the  star  facial  painting  {I'Oixai^- 
yAnvu-a  wumna^ } .  The  earrings  are  cai  led  * '  S  liark*  a*Ui  1  earn  ngs  *  ^  ( ^  (wAhii/ti  '-^jbi'^i ) . 
Uaed  at  KiUienoo, 

^1.  CalU^J  i/titjt^sf'kjif/t'^kj  ami  said  tt>  l:>e  the  raven  that  hiin  t^harj^e  uf  the  falling 
a:id  the  rijiing  of  tlie  tide.  When  the  hat  is  tlrst  put  on^  the  wings  cover  the  fa4^e,  hut 
when  the  noee  is  sstruek  they  f^f  open.     Ueed  by  the  Ta^I  hit  tau, 

r,  A  hat  illustratiiig  tiie  story  of  a  man  (the  figure  in  the  center  1,  and  two  pirls 
{on  the  sidee)  who  turnetl  into  stone  while  trying  to  erosEi  Aliiek  river.  ITsJpd  hy 
the  LnqiVxAdi- 

d.  Whftle  hat  (jfii^-i  M/ajf")  with  bird  facial  [lajntings.     LTeed  hy  theTlA^'qldentrin. 

€*  "Mountain^bein^f'sdog*'  {vil-tot^on* ti  Ir/ii),     Ustnl  by  the  Taij!  hit  tan. 

/,  Monge  hat  (Avi/jf/?'n  »*a^f^).  The  paintings  on  the  eheeks  are  euppoiSiMi  to  he 
the  niouye^s  feet*     I'aed  l>y  the  KoskJe'dL 

fj,  (in /./.I yd}ear"t."lawK  hut  {.nlfjt!-j-i\'fjti  affi.r^f).  The  Itewr  referreil  to  ta  the  »on 
of  the  hero  Kats!  mentioned  on  page  455.  Around  the  mouth  is  the  beards  blood. 
Used  by  the  QIacjIiV  hit  tan,  probably  a  subdivision  of  the  Kfi^gwAntiin. 

h.  Shark  hat  {tus!-cat  sfa.r")  with  devilfish  facial  painting.  Used  by  the  KiVgwAU- 
tfin. 

/.  Salmon-trap  hat  (cat  shlx").  The  inner  pocket  of  the  trap  is  at  the  top  with 
a  salmon  represented  inside.  The  entrance  of  the  trap  is  indicated  on  the  face  with 
salmon  swimming  al)Out  in  it.  Used  by  the  "deer"  of  any  family  in  making  peace 
(see  p.  451). 
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PLATE   L. 


EXFLAKATIOK  Ot  FACIAL  PATNTRfGH — Pl^AT«  L 

a.  Fort  deer  {nu^tni  qoiffiku^n).  The  stockaded  fort  is  reprt^ented  bj  the  hat. 
The  iMiintiiig  b  nnexpluiued.     UpckI  by  the  "deer*'  of  any  clau  in  making  fx^aee. 

h.  Re^l  deer  {leg!  f/i]ttaM^n)^  so  naiDed  from  the  facial  jiaititiujz.  On  each  glide  of 
the  headdrese  ib  an  e*igle  feather,  midway  Tjetween  these  an  eagle  qnill,  and 
l>eluw  this  a  weasel  ekiti.     Ui*ed  by  the  "deer^'  of  any  clan  in  making  peace. 

a  At  the  top  are  grixzly4>ear  ears  {.fuUf  gAugf/v),  and  ari:iund  the  mouth  llne^ 
supposeti  to  reprewsnt  the  o]>enjug  of  a  li^iar's  ilen.     l'«etl  by  the  Ka'gwAatun, 

d.  On  the  head  is?  a  grizzly-bear  hat  {jiufs!  /ir/dr"),  and  Tie  low  a  painting  repre- 
Bonting  a  cor^iwr  supposed  to  be  bt^ld  in  the  mouth.     V^ed  by  the  Tt>'qoei.li< 

f^  Tf^A^xiVn,  a  monntain  near  Cap*?  Fairweather,  Alaska.  The  snmnnt  of  the 
mountiiin  is  repreaented  on  the  forehejfid,  the  base  on  the  ohin;  between  are  cloudy, 
LTeed  by  the  TlA^iIdentan* 

/  TaAlsjiVn,  in  calm  weather.  The  nionntain  is  painted  aronnd  the  mouthy  and 
fair-weather  elouda^  are  on  the  forehead  and  eai^.     Use* I  by  the  T!A'q!dentiln. 

if.  Facia  I  ^  la  i  11 1  i  n  jl^  re  j  >re¥ei  i  ti  rig  a  r  ol  k  ( all  ed  T  a  '  n  a  k  n  {lA^ttfthi  i/Aku.rVdn)^  a  creet 
of  the  TlA^qldentfm.  The  blue  around  the  mouth  represents  the  rock,  the  other 
patches  of  color  being  purely  ornamental.  I'sed  by  women  of  the  TlA^'qldentan, 
though  here  represented  on  a  man's  face. 

h.  TA^naku.  The  green  band  represents  the  slope  on  the  landward  side  of  this 
rock,  and  the  smaller  spots  represent  clouds.     Used  by  the  TlA^jIdentan. 

/.  TA^'naku  house  [tA^iutkn  hit).  The  front  of  the  liouse  is  indicated  on  the  nose 
and  chin,  and  boxes  of  food  lying  inside  of  it  are  suspended  from  the  ears.  The 
forehead  maikings  are  said  to  stand  for  trees,  and  tlie  two  large  spots  for  j^uflins, 
numbers  of  which  live  around  this  rock.     Used  by  the  TlA^jIdentiin. 


^ 


PLATE   LI. 


EAPLAXATJOSf    or   FaCIAL   PAlXTIKiift — PLVTK    IJ 


a.  A  moi^mtain  in  the  Huna  country  ealle<i  Gf^A'k!".  The  liesign  i*^  Bupimte^l  to 
show  the  outlLnt^  of  this  Tuoimtain.  It  U  nsed  by  the  TU^qtdeiitiiJi,  and  was  puintutl 
on  the  hoQse  of  YAqxji'n  of  that  family  by  DiT^fue^'t,  a  TeutAne'dt  fhief* 

6.  A  cliff  ciille<l  Drum  {fpw).  The  red  spot  on  the  right  chec*k  \^  a  cavity  in  thia 
cliff  ill  whit}h  a  phaitiao'si  body  wm  laid,  and  the  inclined  blue  and  red  liness  repre- 
sent the  trail  by  which  it  waj?  taken  up.     U*^d  by  the  T!A'q!dentfm, 

c.  OiinAxa',  an  island.  The  nxarkm^B  on  the  forebea<l  and  over  the  eyes  are  said 
to  r«presi*nt  the  island,  while  the  round  ^potif  on  the  cheeks  are  called  1  the  "  holes 
in  QAnasa'"    {Gauj^rft^  trni).     Used  l>y  the  T!A'i|!deiitiln,  who  owne^i  this  islainL 

d.  Seadion  rock  {inn  tnii').  The  rock  h  represented  by  the  blue  jiHtch  over  the 
mouth,  and  the  sea  lions  are  indicated  by  j^raall  bine  hnen  an>und  the  edges  of  it.  On 
the  forehead  if^  a  cloiifl.     Uyed  by  the  TtA/q  Eden  tan, 

i.  Waves  that  alwayi;^  tx>me  in  at  a  certain  platie  where  the  TlA^qldentin  used  to 
go  sealing*  Two  sets  of  these  are  representee  I  crossing  each  other  at  rij^ht  angle^c. 
I J  sed  I  jy  th  e  T  1a  'q  !d  en  tiin . 

f.  Tin;  tflne  Itand  over  the  mouth  represent'^  a  piint  ot  land  (7.V7),  the  red  at  the 
partinijof  the  hair  a  cloud  over  it,  and  the  blue  on  the  eye})rows  slugs.  Used  ])y  the 
TAqI  hittTin. 

fj.  Over  the  nose  is  a  lake  with  rivers  flowing  out  of  it  ])oth  ways.  The  red  on 
the  forehead  is  a  cloud.     Used  by  the  TcukAueMi. 

h.  The  T-shaped  figure  represents  glacial  ice  and  the  other  spots  spirits  {i/rks)  of 
the  glacier.     Used  by  the  TcukAue'di. 

I.  Canoes  with  people  in  them  going  to  Lituya  bay  or  Dry  bay.  Useil  ])y  the 
TlA^lldentan. 
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stare  alotie  lire  r<?pre- 
The  red  pflt<!hes  are 


(I*  The  conetellalion  of  the  Great  Dipper  {yAxtS^).  Two 
sentefl  (oti  the  forehead)  with  ray  a  descending-  from  them, 
cloudi*.     I'Sed  by  the  Llime'dl, 

b.  This  i£3(.ialled  ^^Half-a-pereon's-btxiy  post*'  {qd-ctiwn^ (fiifi!).  It  was  put  on  only 
at  great  fert^Ls,  and  might  also  be  placed  on  the  front  i:>f  a  houee.  Used  by  the 
TU'c|!dentiin. 

c  Raven  ii/il).  The  tail  is  on  the  chin,  the  wings  are  on  the  cheeke,  and  the  hi^ud 
and  bill  on  the  nose.  The  markings  on  the  forehead  are  eald  to  represent  the  bird's 
'ribs.    Used  by  all  the  Raven  pe<>ple. 

fh  Raven's  wingf^  {yil  kVdjt).  A  wing  in  repret*ented  on  each  aide  of  tlie  mouthy 
and  on  the  forehejid  if  a  eloud.     Used  by  the  TlA'qEdentdD. 

t^*  Raven 'a  lower  anus  {tjel  d}Vni)\  suppoeed  to  include  eections  from  wrist  to 
el  bow »    The  red  shows  where  they  are  eut  off,     Vsed  In*  everybody. 

/  Haven  flying  out  of  a  whale,  as  told  in  the  Raven  story.  Its  claws  are  shown 
on  earh  cheek.  The  spots  ** probably  represent  the  things  it  went  amonj^.'*  Vmii 
by  Riiven's-nest-house  people  (  Yef-ku^dt-hit  tan),  part  of  the  TlA^qldentan. 

g.  Same  as  plate  li,  d,  with  a  few  alterations. 

h.  Raven's  tracks  (//<'/  qfo^siyite).  The  V-shaped  line  indicates  his  irregular  way 
of  traveling  about.     Used  by  all  the  Raven  people. 

/.  Raven's  cooking  place  (yt'l  xwe^rt').  Riiven  is  figured  around  the  mouth  and 
the  spring  salmon  he  is  about  to  cook  suspended  from  the  ears.  Used  by  the  TaqI 
hit  tan. 
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a.  Baven  traYt?Ling  bj  canoe  {^H  d'(ig<i  qitxO^).  This  ref^fte  to  the  time  wh^n 
Bav^t  wafi  trftvelhip  along  in  his  t^anoe  antl  tnad*?  wnvi^e  by  jumping  up  and  down. 
The  waves  ate  repremyoU^  on  thecheekn  and  are  called  *^  black  Raven  [wavea]^' 
{yH  tltiir).     Uweii  hy  the  T!A^|l{leJltiln. 

L  Raven' iH  passage  on  the  water  {tfH  ij-i^k^de^t).  This  represents  an  inlet  divided 
into  two  part*?.  The  bhie  h  watar,  th**  green  land,  the  r^d  a  r<x;k  j>ermiltiiig  an 
etitraiK'e  on  eat-h  side,  and  the  yellow  "things  around  the  roL*k/'  Used  hy  women 
of  theTlA'qtdentan. 

c.  Represent  two  daneing  batonn  with  which  Raven  \\&ni  tu  beat  time,  Uned  by 
all  the  Raven  pe<3ple. 

d.  GoQ^e  {t!(iw4'tj).     Used  by  the  KlkaA^iJL 

<*  Goose  head  (tldtrA^qi'ayt^).  Tlie  head  and  bill  are  on  the  nose  of  the  indi- 
vidual, tlie  win^  at  the  nides  of  his  face,  and  what  the  goose  'n^  digging  i**  represented 
by  the  marks  bebw  these.  The  paintii^  on  the  iorfjbead.  19  ^d  to  have  no  aigniB- 
eance.     U^d  by  the  KiksA'di, 

/.  Swan  painting  {(jckji-  wucina^).     Used  by  the  QlAtkaa'yi. 
(J.  PuttinH  (nk).     Used  by  the  T!  A^ildentun. 
h.  Hear  feet.     Uned  by  the  Ka'gWAntiin. 

/.  Bear  feet  (on  forehead  and  left  cheek)  around  a  fire  (represented  by  blue  on 
nose).     Used  by  tlie  Kfi^gvvAntan. 
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a.  A  painting  used  by  both  seK^fi  of  the  TcukAoe^di.     Th^  bear  pawa  B>tid  othar 
inarkif  ar«^  said  to  1«  edmply  decomtive. 

If,  Bear  tmcki^. 

r.  Wbal**  paijitijiig:  (*yfl-i  qJcn).  The  whale* £?  h»ead  ie  ehown  around  the  mouth; 
thu  ril  Js<  apfH-ar  tjn  the  forehead,  8ueh  a  painting  is  on  a  houae  front  at  II una.  Vs&d 
by  the  TI  A^jldefititri. 

d*  Whale's  tail.     The  Tfad  an  the  upper  lip  m  the  tail,  the  otlier  figures  having  no 
8pe«nal  si^nififaiit'e.     LTi^ed  by  the  TAi[t  hit  t;iii,  who  ha\'e  al§^  the  whi)iU*  fiat- 

<■,  A  killer  whale  (in  blue)  jumping  over  u.  rock  (red  spot  on  left  cheek).     Uaad 
hy  tlie  DAcjL!awe'dL 

/.  Killer  wluiles  (on  eyebrows)  chasing  Bealt*  to  rocks  {on  forehead).     Uiwd  by 
DAiiLlavve'di. 

(/.  Porpoii^e  {(ate).     Used  by  the  Tciik.vneMi. 

h.  Thi*  kiiijj^  sahuoii  {i..'i'ik.').  A  lish  is  rei)re.>^eiitLMl  <ui  each  cheek,  and  a  house 
front  l»y  the  red  uii  the  ui)pcr  lip.      I'Hcd  ]>y  the  (2-  Atkaa'yi. 

/.   Spriiiti- sahuoii.      Used  by  the  TI  A^(ildentan. 
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Explanation  of  Facial  Pa intinqs— Plate  LY 


fi.  Bla^k  !^ea-baie  (l^tfsdtf'l).    Umd  by  all  famJliesH 

h.  St^rfi&h  (w/Ai),  iti*  Ix^ly  represented  on  the  furf:?head  and  its  amis  on  the 
cheeke*  There  is  alga  imhittng  on  the  lower  lip  around  the  labret  and  on  tho  cye- 
browe.  Vmd  by  women  of  tlie  TlA^qJdentan,  though  here  represented  on  a  nmn'e 
faca, 

r.  ^tartieh  that  Raven  tore  up.  Thiji  h  repregented  once  on  ftach  cheeky  the  fifth 
ami  that  was  torn  off  being  underneath.     UschI  by  aU  people. 

t{,  8i«gB,  ropreeented  by  the  bine  markings  on  the  eyebrows,  are  Buppoeed  to  be 
moving  at>ont  on  flowers,  indicated  by  the  croi9ihat<'hiags  and  the  chin  marklags. 
Used  by  the  TAfjI  hit  tiin. 

<\  A  t^otlatch  j>aintinir.  The  large  bine  spots  are  disiies  {i<i/tqf)  and  the  narrow 
blue  lines  abiive  tht^m  spoons.  The  rtjii  on  the  forehead  is  thonffht  to  be  a  ravfn*a 
beak*     On  the  chin  is  a  wcKKiworm.     Useil  by  the  Taij!  hit  tan* 

/.  Head  hoiis-e  {(jiwtVtd  hft).  The  j^reen  in  someway  represseuts  the  rafters  of  a 
houfte  while  tlie  ear  ornaments  stand  for  heafls  on  the  house  post*.  JJmd  by  the 
TA4I  hit  t/in,  who  ((wneil  a  hinij?e  Ijearing  this  iiaTtie. 

g.  Little  ladder  {dz^lk!}.  This  wris  first  used  by  a  mau  named  QalA^'tk!,  lie  waas 
evidently  a  s^hajuBii,  lie^c^ncM?  afterwanis  shamans*  spirits  use<l  to  go  np  a  ladilt^r  lo 
reath  hitn,  and  tlie  inclined  red  and  bUie  lin**s  reprewt^nt  this  ladder.  On  thi^  ears 
are  a bal one  ish ^1 ! H ,     Vm-^]  by  the  K sV^ w a n t Ai  1 . 

Ji.  Painting  of  sticks  tie<l  crosswise  like  a  St  Andrews  cross  (kfrrt  wuclna^).  This 
was  originally  used  by  a  Wrangell  man  called  Tsunfi'k!"  just  before  the  last 
encounter  between  the  jieoples  of  Wrangell  and  8itka,  and  was  adopted  by  one  of  the 
Chilkat  K:VgwAntan  who  killed  him.  Afterwards  his  people,  both  male  and  female, 
put  it  on  their  faces  at  dances  and  when  about  to  go  to  war.  The  red  represents 
blood,  some  of  which  is  coming  from  the  nose. 

/.  Another  form  of  above. 

j.  The  band  of  blue  over  the  eyes  is  a  box.  The  blue  of  the  chin  and  the  red 
stripe  across  the  l)ox  are  said  to  represent  a  copper  plate  leaning  against  the  box. 
From  the  ears  hang  teeth  of  a  large  shark  called  ('ax(L\'<i  found  farther  south.  They 
are  ol>tained  in  trade.     Use<l  by  the  Kiik-hit-tan. 

k.  Painted  on  the  face  of  a  "deer"  when  peace  is  being  made.  The  S|X)ts  on 
the  cheeks  rei>resent  the  bow  and  stern  of  a  canoe  coming  to  make  peace,  and 
the  inclined  green  line  represents  the  pole  (tsfa^fja)  with  which  it  is  pushed  along. 
Used  bv  anvone. 
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1^  t!?un.  Hn  the  chin  is  the  rpflectiou  of  the  gun  un  vvnter.  Use*!  by  the 
K!kwA\iiof  Wnmg^JL 

h.  Raven.     I ^sed  by  all  Raven  elans, 

r.  Rftven,  ti9  painted  for  motirnerH. 

d.  The  flicker  {kun).  The  lines  on  the  forehead  represent  the  heatl,  those  on  the 
cheeks  the  win^a,  and  those  over  the  luoutb  the  tailn  U£*e«l  hy  women  of  all  Kaven 
clan^,  ttjough  here  repres*^ntt*cl  mi  a  manV  fao?, 

t\  The  flicker.     Used  iiy  Raven  people  of  both  sexes* 

./;  Thetlieker, 

7,  Killer  whale  {kU}.    The  upright  \mt  is  probably  tlie  dorsal  fiti. 

h.  The  blowing  uf  the  killer  whale.  Two  suco*«slve  jeta  of  vai>orar©  repreeentetl. 
Veed  by  the  NanyaiVyi. 

♦.  Pleee«^  o f  a t >n I r>n e  f^ 1 11  ck  o ri  w  i  th  pit ch .     I  *t^(  i  h y  t he  Nan  vaa 'v  J  anf  1  the  Te'qoedl . 

j.  KIc'ot.     See  i>lates  xlviii,  b,  and  lv,  Ji,  i.  ^ 

L\  Facial  painting  used  by  a  NanymVyi  slianian  when  receiving  inspiration  from 
UnseeaVjle  {iAlfiWiCin).     See  pages  465-4()6. 

/.  Facial  painting  used  l>y  the  song  leader.  When  mourning  ))la(k  was  su]>stituted 
for  red.     All  clans  employ  it. 
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SMALL  BASKET  REPRESENTING  A  MOUNTAIN  CALLED  TSALXA'N 


WOODEN  DRUM  WITH  DESIGN  OF  KILLER  WHALE 
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Aguardiente,  i*ima  beverage 62 
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AkCtcIn Y,  Pima  village 20, 22 
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carved  poles  in 411 

home  of  Tlingit 396 

Alba  maroinata,  Pima  medicinal  plant..       80 

Albinos  among  Pima 185 
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on  the  plague  (cholera) 43 

Alexander,  J.  B.,  agent  for  Pima 34 

Alliances  of  Pima 200 

Allison,  Thomas,  Pima  interpreter 18 

Aloam  mountain  in  IMma  mythology 242 

Alsek  river,  Tlingit  clans  near  mouth  of.      418  j 
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Americans— 
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in  Pima  song 832 

medicinal  use 266,266 

Amoh AVE  in  Yuma-Pima  battle 47 

A'mO  A'KiMtLT.    See  Salt  River. 

iNGt'N,  Tlingit  town 397,412 
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domesticated  by  Pima 84-86 
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in  Pima  mythology 214, 247 

in  Tlingit  calendar 426 

magic  power  of  (Pima) 250 

source  of  Tlingit  names 421, 422 

See  also  principal  animals  under  their 
respective  names. 

ANNAia,  Pima.    See  History  of  Pima. 

AnqIa'kitIn,  Tlingit  clan- 
history  412 

names 421 

phratry  and  tribe 399 

Ant  in  Pima  mythology 214,247 

See  alio  Termite. 

A'NTCO  A JST8U,  THuglt  towu 897, 412 

Antelope  in  Pima  mythology 217 
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as  slaves 197 
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disease  caused  by 266 

earth  and  sky  in  mythology  of 289 
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intermarriage 186-187 
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mescal  prized  by 70 

observations  among xix-xx 

population 196 

raids 38-66 

treatment  of  gonorrhea 80 

weapons 96 

A'PAP.    See  Red  People. 

Apodanthera  undulata  Gray,  raised  by 

Pima 91 

A'pOkI.    See  Red  People. 
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tri  i.^imcctfmi  with  iiODgs .......      K7 

Tlingit— 

la  p*jUttt<^he4( . , 4a&-^3ti,  iaM45 

DAQt,UwK'Dl,  Tltngit  dun— 

ttmiilttes 412,*21 

trustn,.--.. .,„.,  415,416 

hbtiwy  .*...-... ttO»  412,411 

Uiiues...^. .      422 

piu:&t]7  and  Ulbe  ,,.., .,„,  3g*-4fJQ 

iiatndisig . ...>,,., ,     40^ 

DARK^t^fs  in  TiTna  mytJiolii^ry  —. -.-  3B&-it**9 

D  A  T  r  H  A  M  KT  K  jxi  1 R  ES  Ti .  fT.    Sff  Tliortiapp  I  Ch 

DAWE8,  Mi^i^  An>a.  w<>rk  of  ^ iilv 

liA^k''}  ,T}]nig\t  u^vin. 31*7 

DEAlt  BTAKDLNG  Mfsr?iTAiw  in  Pima  iionif  ..      2U4> 
DfcATlt  — 

I  n  T^ma  inythLUlo^y  .....„,,,..„ 216, 24K 

Pluia  views  Iff ^*_.^^..„.^„.,      li>il 

prciTAS,  TliTIJjU  dHE— 

CKi^M, „„, 410.42:> 

blflt&ry  ,,.».,..... , ,...      II J 

phratiy  anrT  txlhr 399 

Decu'.    See  Haines  mission. 

Deer— 

among  I'ima— 

as  fofxl 81 .  83 

disease  caused  by 2r)2 

in  mythology 217,21.s 

in  song 301 ,  317 

among  Tlingit— 

t'harin  lor 4  17 

nuine  in  jteacemaking 417,  4ril 

name  of  gaming  stick 444 

products  articles  of  trade *J3 

town  name 4W 
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DEitiBA,  tiovKiiKov.  Afikaowtedgnufn  u  to. ,  jlw 
DmiTV— 

In  plHiA  conception.... .^...  ^^.WO-QSa 

in  TUdkIi  txam^*ti0n.  —  ~  417, 434. 4&1-I3S,  154 
See  (ii*>  Costtwtqgy,  R«1igi(jn, 
DKKf s A '  K  * »,  Tiift jr it  f fiast  aetf'ii  bed  by  .  „ .      43S 

PELAWARXM,  WALtTJ  OLAMoI...., .....  84 

DlWKNTTA iiuiong  Pliaa.,„ ...,,♦.,.*      SUM 

Pekonb  io  Hma  a&u|Bf  _..„ , .,..,  K2^-%in 

UltscEST  Lmonir  fima IST 

DEVlLFISfH— 

numeof  TlLn^t  |PimJi^r*«tlct --*  443 

ii»ed  in  Tlitufit  ci^eft.... ...  4U 

Detjl'»  claw— 

in  PimAtiii£]c«try,„.. J33,138 

Flma  article  or  tn^£  .,.,...,.,....,,...  M 

D[ARBHllA  amnng  fima.... , 26^ 

D I  Ai,  Vn  SSI  liENT .  ni^ktiow  led^men  to  to  —  adr 

DiB^suiSosin  YiimA-Plma  battle 47 

Dl9£ASIS— 

amosig  Ptmti— 

cause  and  treatraeot,.. 26S-267 

in  mythology .„     314 

pjieTiilertee  ....,...„..,..,...„..  2157-268 

Bones£or 2flO-^BT, 299, BOQ-^iW 

aiQOtiit  Tlingit— 

etiiueond  treatnient .........  464t4ij^M70i 

^e«  oJ^  Mii£'lc,  Mc'dlf^ino-^men^  Wltcbcrftft. 

Divi«JON  OF  i.AB^>B  amoti^  IM  tna,  .„ ., aoo 

DiXo!«,  0H  Rot*A>*t)  B.,  wntk  o( xid*  3txri 

Dj  At|7!l  ^Qt^QAi  Tlin^  t  my  tboki^liaU  t»iUi(£ .      461 
DJl£go'T.    .Sisc  Cbilkoot. 

DCK3 — 

disease  caused  by......,..^,,„,_,,^,^ asi 

in  Ptma  mj'tholrjgy... ..,,..,  .........      212 

in  PiiiH*  HDiig , ,.,„  il5^Lfi 

In  Tlliivit  funeral  ceremony  .. ._      430 

In  Tliiiiril  my thology „  _  4S2<  433 

name  of  Tlinj^it  gnmlug  stick 444 

Tliup^t  [  burm 4SS 

use  of  by  Pima  ................... . .        S4 

Df Ki FTH H ,  8*11 1 rec  of  Tl  i ngl I  per^ioual  nam es .      4'£i 
UosKEYH ^nnoti}^  Piina  .....„„,„..„,__        fe(i 

p4  iK.uKii' ,  Dh  O.  A.,  work  of ................ .  kxIt 

DorHLK  RirrES— 

(iiiiit?^  belli  ue&r  _„_._.,_.„„  ^ ^(X'S 

mortur  cuvltie^i  at ,.,,......,,.» ^        'J>& 

DoVK  in  iHmii  tale^ 24ft,  26(J 

J>ow  s  Roll  in  l*iran  mytbolngy . ... . .      tMjfi 

DBAi;avri,Y 

In  Pima  my tn(jiogy 6K)6-iSfA 

in  I*ima  song 294 

Dreams— 

among  Tlingit 459 

a-M  viewed  by  I'ima 253-2.'>4 

with  Pima  medicine-men 257 

Driftwood  mountain  in  Pima  mythology.      213 

Drinker,  the,  in  Pima  mythology 212-213 

Drim.  Tlingit  house-group  name 4(M 

Dry.     ScSiku'tcu. 

Duck  in  Pima  mytliology 232.248 

DuFLOT  DE  MoFRAs,  Ki  <;i-;NE,  on  Pimeria, 

(juoted  by  Huschmaiin 7r» 

Duncan. .  New  Metlakatla  founded  by.      414 

Dwellings.  Pima.    »i;tt  Architecture. 
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Dyea,  Tllngrlt  town 397 

Dyes,  Pima— 

blood  of  jackrabblt 96 

cochineal 96 

diamond  dyes 161 

ocher 150 

purple 117 

red  and  blue 143 

roots  of  Krameria  parvifolia 118 

See  also  Paint. 

Dysenteky  among  Pima 263,-266-268 

Eagle— 

among  Pima— 

held  captive  for  feathers 86 

hemorrhage  caused  by 263 

in  mythology 219- 

221, 229, 238, 240, 248, 249, 341, 344 

in  song 277- 

278, 287-289, 291, 292, 306, 316, 319, 333 

licecausedby 263 

among  Tlingit— 

claws  as  shaman's  talisman 464, 4G5 

crest  animal 416,455 

down- 
in  mythology 461 

useof 451,464 

house-group  name 401,404,405,406 

In  mythology 432, 434 

mask  of 436 

representation  of 468 

source  of  personal  names 405, 406, 422 

source  of  simile 429 

Eagle  phratry — 

standing  of  among  Tlingit 456 

Sec  aiso  Wolf  phratry. 

Eames,  Wilberporce,  work  of xxv 

Earth— 

in  Mohave  mythology 239 

in  Pima  song 272-273 

in  Tlingit  mythology 451, 452 

Earth-crack.    See  Tcuwut  HakOtiiny. 
Earth  Doctor— 

in  Pima  mythology. . .  206-230, 247-2IK,  343, 344 

in  Pima  song 272-273. 274 

Earth  Magician— 

in  IMraa  religion 251 

in  Pima  song 290, 327 

Earthqiakk  of  1887 60 

E<HiNocA(Tua  wislize.ni,  Pima  f<»od  plant.        77 

EcLii'SE.s  observed  by  Pima 61,  (13 

EczK.MA  among  I*ima 2(>8 

Editorial  work  <»f  Bureau xxi.\ 

EnrcATioN  among  Pima 190-ll>2 

Eel,  name  of  Tlingit  gaming  stick 441 

El  Behkdor  in  Pima  mythology  212-213 

Elder  Brother  among  Pima— 

Cftlendur  arranged  by 3«> 

in  mythology 209-230,218 

in   religion 251 

in  song 275- 

282.  28H,  21X).  :J01.  :505.  309,  :i27,  'S^U 

in  tales 245 

speech  of 339-3-lH 

El  JrKz  Tarado,  IMraa  and  Maricopa  vil- 

Inges 21 

El.  PicACHo,  skirmish  at  in  Civil  War 48 
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Emblebis,  Tlingit.    See  Crests. 

Emigration  to  California 30-32 

Emmons,  Lieut.  G.T.— 

on  Nanya&'yl 411 

on  Tlingit  basketry 395 

on  Tlingit  gaming  sticks 444 

Emory,  Lifut.  W.  H.— 

"Notes"  by 30 

on  character  of  Pima 198 

on  chickens  and  dogs  among  Pima 86 

on  Pima  ki 156 

on  Pima  live  stock 85 

on  Pima  myth 240 

on  Pima  spinning 148-149 

on  use  of  aguardiente  by  Pima 62 

Encelia  farinosa,  chewing  gum  from 78 

Ephedra  antisvphilitica  Berland,  Pima 

medicine 80 

Epidemics— 

among  Kwahadk' 59 

among  Pima 62, 63, 56, 61 

measles 68, 64 

smallpox 65, 64 

See  also  Plague. 

Epilepsy  among  Pima 268 

Equal-armed  cross,  design  in  Pima  bas- 
ketry   136,137,139 

Equituni,  Pima  village 20 

EQUVS  ASINUS.     SeeBUTTO. 

Fmvvs  caballus.    See  Horse. 
Eskimo— 

language xxii 

relations  with  Tlingit 414 

Estefania,  SeSora,  collection  of xv 

Esthetic  arts  of  Pima— 

athletic  sports.... 171-174 

dancing 170 

festivals 170-171 

games 174-181 

musical  instruments 166-170 

ornamentation 163-166 

perwmal  decoration 158-163 

EsTRELLA  Mou-VTAINS.    Scr  Sierra  Estrella. 

'   Ethnologic  RESEARCHES  summarized ix-xxf 

:   Etiquette  among  Tlingit 427 

!  Str  nho  Customs,  Social  organization. 

Euphorbia  marginata,  remedy  for  snake 

bites 264 

EusEBio,  GuiTfcRAS,  translator  of  Jiudo  En- 

myo 23 

EuTAMi AH  i>oR»ALi8(?),  squirrel  of  Plmerla.        81 
EvERMANN  AND  Butter  on  flshesof  Colorado 

,  basin 83 

EwBANK.     Sfe    Whipple,    Ewbank,     and 
Turner, 

I   Ewell, ,  acknowledgment  to 74 

I   Exogamy  among  Tlingit 398,4*23-425 

Exposition  exhibits  of  Bureau xxvii 

i   Family.  ORGANIZATION,  Pima— 

'  aged  peoj)le 192-193 

'  baptism 188 

'  ceremony  of  purification 187-188 

'  children 185-187 

death  and  burial 193-196 

e<lucation 190-192 

I  marriage 183-186 
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Flatheai^m.    ^^Kwatiutl. 
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Fucker  in  Pima  mj-thalogy.-*,**** ,-.      ill 

ma#k  of,  used  byTliiigit..,,,. ..,      436 

Tlingit  hoUBe-gioiip  nomu 400, 401 

Flixid,  tub— 

In  Pima  mytbology . , 210-213, 218 

In  Fima^K>[ig..^^... 314 

FLOODe— 

in  far  South  west. ... .-,.».,.,..»..._  nS-64 

3 II  Ci  ilii  ri  voT _  62f  67 

FUJ<.>li  ftfiNOg- 

Pima  .,.,_,...........„.. „ . . , .  TiA-J^1 

Tlln^it.. .._ 437 
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riV(?r.. ...,,....        ^1   ' 

<Mi  V  iiiniKc-  ut  C(l Uuu 21 
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animals HO-H-1 

1,'oneral  (Icscription t'»t>-t'>.S 

j.lants 08-80    i 
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Ft>oi>  ol  PLma^^Contlnued. 

prertarBtJiro.  „  * „ -. , ,  6JMIJJ 

ike  ittMH  nami^  of  variouA  Icrndfi. 
FoudUiEKA  8L*L£xVD£?js.    Set  Okatllia, 
Four  as  ettered  number— 

among  Pima .„  232, ^9. 286-367,816, 847, 

361,  a»,  366,570,  374,  375,  S7ii,  S§5-S«l> 

iimongTHagit im,*i\^ 

FowK  E,  G^RASD,  work  of .,_,„__„    tiv 

Fo w  L^  d  I  jm  erfie .    ^f^  Poul  t  ry . 

Fox.  Tlingit  ftttd  Haida  names  for ,.      476 

FftAifcTsoo,  Pima  clili^f  .„,.,,.„*. ,  „       21 

FHETtiesiaNin  Pima  basketry, ».....,..,  ISfi-l-tO 
FhOhel,  JuLiUfl^ 

on  ebamcterof  PlmA,..,-,..,.*,...,.,,      IBS 
on  Pima  weaving  ,.*,.,,..,.,..,.,,,*..      JB3 
Froo— 

^mong  Ptma— 

In  *ung  .... ,  „ . . . MJ« 

among  Tlingit— 

tjTCSt Animal ..,„.„.„„.  AlC.i'M 

hoiife-group  name ...,., *  102, 404, 40& 

in  mythology.. ...,,  434,467 

Klk^A'dl  nametf  from.. „,,..._,,,,      421 
popular  notioDi^  eonct^m  in  g  ^ , « ^ . .  457,  IT^O 
source  of  I  rfirTSOtiul  namtfl  *,..**»,*  iOTj,  422 
FftOG-woMAK  in  PimaiKJOg....,,,,,,,.,^..      301 
9  Ic.    St€  5an  ya  { town ) .  »ir7 

OallattNt  Pima  word&  published  liy....**     26& 
Galltts  noMBsricrB..    See.  Poultry. 
GAMfiLX.vu — 

among  Pi mji  ,„.*.„„.„. *      174 

ftmougTliuglt...... ,......„.      444 

In  Pima  mjftbology. , 21t 

GAMf^— 

Baitia 445 

Maricopa . , . ....  SA, dO 

j^pHgo^...4...>«,..._.*..>..>.^.^i....^,^..    nfi 

Plmii 65. 56,  (3, 174-181, 297-299 

1  n  m  y  t  h  ology 121, 231 .  233,  23ri-237 

Tlingit _..._......_.._...„  44^Ub 

^ijCAXA'uT.  Tlingit  cliin— 

irtst*" 416,417,41* 

history ,„.. -. ,.  40fl,4l4 

nam*,^ ...._  ._.„      422 

Ithralry  iind  tribe , . Ei^,  SQ^i, 40t> 

iMK^iiil  mil  k „,...,.....„.„.,„..      427 

9  JtSA.XTR'lil.    Nrr  OiluaxA^dJ. 

G aot!A  'K-:is.  Tlingi  l  town 307, 4lLi,  413 

GAnrtS,  PAtJKE  FBASCI?<^tJp^ 

lab<irs  .,,.„„._...... „..,.  2?v-29 

on  tharaetcr  of  I*ima IffS 

on  CPopft  of  Ynmn, ..,,.. 91 

on  origin  of  rropl . , „..„__,...„  26 

on  origin  of  iMina  . .  — . . . . , — .  26 

on  Piimi  ii^rif culture , , , 87 

on  Pima  rcligloUK  ideas  ,, .,-,, 252 

on  1*1  m>i  sa^ruam  f t^ait  ...........,.„,*,  72 

on  the  niiitato^t** 83 

on  the  Yjiivn|ml.„,  „,, __ ,„„  200 

vihiLs  Uf  I'hua J'J-iiO 

GathI'nI,  Tlingit  town 397 

Gatsc'HET,  Dh  a.  S— 

on  Pima  lin^'uistic  stock 20 

work  of XIX 
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GENTE8,  Pima 197 

G  EROSIMO,  flight  of  into  Mexico 60 

Ghosto— 

Pima  conceptions  of 253 

Tlingit  conceptions  of 430, 434 

Sec  a/«o  Soul,  Spirits. 

Giant  cactus.    See  Saguaro. 

Gila  Crossing,  Pima  village "...       23 

calendar  narrative 38-tk> 

day  schools 34 

first  adobe  houses 59 

in  Pima  mythology 229 

sacred  places 265 

settlement &4 

Gila  monster— 

disease  caused  by 264 

in  Pima  song 307 

Gila  river— 

character  of  water 30, 87 

condition  at  Gila  Crossing 54 

fish  in 83 

floods  in 62,67 

flow  of  water 54.65,66,67 

in  Pima  song 2H7 

irrigation  along  its  course 86-89 

Gila  River  reservation,  railroad  exten- 
sion to 56 

Gila  valley— 

botany 18 

climate 86 

Giles OS- 
described  by  Font 29-30 

enemies  of  Pima 26 

location 20 

Gill,  DeLancey,  work  of xxx 

GiRARDon  fish  of  Gila  and  tributaries 83 

Glacier— 

in  Tlingit  mythology 454 

Tlingit  house-group  name 402 

God.    See  Deity. 

GoDDARD,  Dr  P.  E.,  work  of xxi,xxvi 

Go  in  Ap.    See  Walapai. 

GoLONDRiNA,  antidotc  for  snake  bites 65 

GoNATQANi'Yt.    See  Raven  phratry.Tlinglt. 

GoNi'xo,  Tlingit  town 397 

Gonorrhea,  Pima  cure  for 80 

GooDFELLOW  on  Souoni  earthquake 60 

Goose— 

in  Tlingit  calendar 426 

Tlingit  chief 's  name 405 

Gopher— 

destructive  to  Pima  crops 92 

disease  caused  by 263 

eaten  by  Pima 82 

in  Pima  mythology 226, 344, 351, 385-386 

in  Pima  song 819-320,326.335 

Gourd  in  Pima  song 326, 835 

See  also  Cucurbita,  Wildgourd. 

Government  of  Pima.    See  Social  organi- 
zation. 

Graham,  Maj.  L.  P., march  of 31 

Grand  Canyon,  region  of  in  Pima  my- 
thology       231 

Grashoffer,   Juan  Bautista,  settler  in 

Arizona 28 

Gray,  Col.  a.  B.,  Pima's  lands  surveyed  by.       82 
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Gray  mountain  in  Pima  mythology 217 

Greasewood,  food  for  stock 84 

Greasy  mountain— 

Apache- Pima  fight  on 43 

in  IMma  mythology 217,224 

in  Pima  song 278,328 

scene  of  division  among  Maricopa 60-61 

Grinnell,  Dr  George  Bird,  work  of xxv 

Grizzly  bear  among  Tlingit— 

as  charm 455 

chief's  name 406 

crest  animal 415, 416, 419, 420, 4'23, 456 

customs  concerning 455 

Haida  and  Tlingit  names  for 476 

house-group  name 400, 401, 403, 404, 406 

in  mythology 432,461 

name  of  gaming  stick 444 

source  of  personal  names 421 ,  422 

tribal  name 412 

Grossman,  Capt.  F.  £.,  agent  for  Pima 34 

Groundhog  among  Tlingit — 

in  calendar 426 

mask  of 436 

source  of  personal  names 422 

Grouse,  name  of  Tlingit  gaming  stick 444 

GuiT^RAS,  EusEBio,  translator  of  Hudo  En- 

tayo 28 

Gulf  States,  ancient  tribes  of xiii-xiv 

HA-Ak  among  Pima 224,248,264,278 

Hadley,  Elwood,  agent  for  Pima 34 

HAhali.    See  Thomas,  Juan. 

Haida— 

calendar 426-427 

games 443, 446 

land-otter  men 457 

medicine-men 463-465 

on  history  of  Tlingit  Te'qoedl 408 

potlatches 434-436 

Property  Woman 460 

proximity  of  Tsimshian  and  Tlingit  ...      476 
relations  with  Tlingit....  411-412, 414, 416, 4'28 

Sta'stas  clan  of  Masset 411 

supernatural  beings 461,452,454,468 

superstition  of 471 

terms  of  relationship 424-425 

version  of  salmon  story 458 

Haida  language— 

grammar xviii.xxi 

relationship  with  Athapascan 474, 486 

relationship  with  Tlingit— 

conclusions 485 

lexical  similarities 475-486 

phonetics 472 

roots  and  stems 472-474 

structure  of  sentence 476 

word  composition 474-476 

Haines  mission- 

clans 418 

Tlingit  settlement 897 
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Bcon.KR,  Pimu  word^^  publi'^hcd  by ....  ^60 

SCREW  BEAN  — 

111  I'imnmytliolnpy,                       ,_ .  2!>l 

Pima  food  and  mediciiiHl  plant 75, 79 

ScuLFiN  among  Tlingit— 

house-Kroup  name 4(K) 

name  for  IMciades 427 

Sea  in  Tlingit  mytholoK.v 4.'>3 

Src  (iIko  Ocean. 

Ska  rjoi)  in  I'inia  mythology 37t> 

Sea  gull  us  Tlingit  emblem 420 
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SEAt  luaong^  Tlingit-^ 

clan  narne *..*.* , .  Wf 

iJaldaatid  TlUiglt  tiaiu^s  for... ........  4% 

in  mytholci^.  ...p „.  467 

*' medicine^*  for  ....,.....-....,....*.-.  IIT 

SEALtOTf  atnotij^  Tlliiirit — 

pry  uaod  by  clan ..,„  417 

hmiae-groiip  tiame . . , *_....  40S 

imine  of  gaming  t^ti^k  ...,^ ........ ...,,  444 

popular  conception  4>l ,  .*  157 

6ra  fjfTTEK  among  TKngit^ 

"medicine"  for  ..,„_„....,-.,,.,,,.,  147 

tieeil  afl  charm .,.....-„,  i^ 

Bka  -pto  ^  y ,  njLm  i^  of  T1 1  ng  It  {^mJ  ng  ftti  rk .  444 

BftATTLS  TfJTEW  FflLK....... .., 41^1 

"Sec*3M»  EtAiiVEtT"  of  fieri..... 71 

SicaiT  kh:tetie»,  TtlnKlt......... ..  436-137 

SEnKLMATR— 

cjcplorationa  of ...-...,._.— .. .....       ^ 

on  Cam  BJiincn... ,,.... ...... „*...  —  ,       2i 

SEORExisEa,  FATHEft  Feuvi^  iettl«r  In  Ari> 

^aa ..-.-, 3S 

BRRI"9KCONIi  KABvraT".....,,.... ,.        71 

JEWING  unknown  tei  Pima ^ ISO 

SHAKAff.  Tlingit  town 187 

clanit  ,.,.„*,.......„.,„,_,„„...„,      410 

SitAJLAA'a.    See  Mi:dl<]  In  tinmen ,  Tlingit. 
Shaak  among  Tlingi t— 

er**tAnlnml ...,.- 416.419 

hQuscvgroup  nimic . ,  .>.,,.. . .  4Q1|  4(ri,  lOtt 

mask  of .. ,,      43« 

name  of  gaming  atitk  , .., ..,,*,» . .      444 

nottona  t^ncfiraing ,.,.,^..., 458 

source  of  pciBoiia]  names 40U.  122 

ft  K  E A '»  Lixo  IT  isrnia.  He  v6iu  e  gmmmar  lii . .       20 

gHELLFisn,  Tlln^t  town  njLme U3% 

Sh  kll  OBJEtTB  worn  by  Pima IttS 

PiinviNA,  Rhiwona  i  "  Ziilii )-...„.., 24 

S  in :>HH  tJ  N  HA  N  F  A  M  i  L  Y ,  j  u  fo  rmrt  tloii  con  cuni  - 

lug „ . . . , . ixtI 

SHtemoKi   rHANiiTTAOK,  grammatical  noie^ 

on xxii 

Sh  m  SEs,  Plmn  an  d  11  rihokam 251-2.% 

S!a'-ai-  Tht-vtakI,  idilef  of 24 

Si  A  Is  DM  NSf  Mrs  i^tevenson^rt  study  of .... .   x  vQ 
Si^ATouUAM.    cbij^    of     Pima     medicine- 
men  --....*. 256,258-262 

^e  also  Mt?dleine-men,  Pima^ 
BJJiKHA  KWTHEU-A  MutNTArHJ K2,2lio 

Sf!€  fifnii  KA'  mntQk  mountain, 
Sjomooon  Hi^FiDi'9  AKiwuHM  iound  In  PI- 

nitiritt SO 

(=^!lKANA8A'h'KlUiN,THngitlOWtl-,... »97 

!?IKA'TCn— 

1  »rnamcnt  made  by.. . ........ 163 

fiketebof n-15 

6;iKNAXA'i>l,  TUngtl  cUn— 

crfiLs^.... . .* _^ .....  H7 

history 411 

phratry  and  tribe 399 

SiMMoNDsiA  CALiKouNicA,  Pima  food  plant.  78 

SiNKiN<j  Ma(;i(1an  in  Pima  religicm 2.'Jl 

SlorX  CALENDAR   RECORDS 31,  ;i5 

SITKA.  Tlingit  town 397 

elans 409,413,  4ir>,  n«i.419,  13.5 

potlatches 435 
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Sitka,  Tllnglt  tribe— 

cUns  and  house  glOTips 405-^407 

phratries  and  clans 400 

SIlTlQOE'Dt,  Tlingit  clan- 
account  of 412 

crests 416 

phratryand  tribe 399 

See  Wolf  phratry,  Tlingit 

Si'VANT,  meaning  of  name 24-26 

BkIAkoIk,  Apache- Pima  fight  at 46 

Skagway,  Tlingit  town 897 

SkA'kAIk,  Pitoa  village 28,153 

SKiSdWALlK   HILLS— 

clay  pits  of 124,126 

ocher  obtained  from 161 

Skate,  Tlingit— 

Haida  and  Tlingit  names  for 476 

popular  notions  concerning 468 

Skeena,  people  of 414 

Sky- 

in  Navaho  mythology 239 

in  Pima  mythology 247 

in  Tlingit  mythology 451 

Slaughter,  Mrs  Ella,  work  of xxx 

Slaves  among  Pima 197 

Sleep  spirit,  Tlingit 418 

Smallpox— 

among  Apache  and  Maricopa 55 

among  Pima &4, 267-268 

Smart,  Carl,  IMma  interpreter 18 

Smedes.  Miss  Emilie  R.,  work  of xxxl 

Smith,  Buckingham,  Pima  grammar  ed- 
ited by 20 

Smoking- 

at  Tlingit  potlatch 438 

by  Pima 112 

^cfo/^o  Cigarettes,  Pipe,  sacred.  Tobacco. 
Snake  among  Pima— 

in  mythology 371 

in  wmg 809,323,824,328 

not  used  for  food 83 

Snake  bites  among  Pima,  treatment  of..  65,264 

Snapper,  name  of  Tlingit  gaming  stick 444 

S*o'AM  Nyu'I  Va-aki,  Pima  ruin 24 

SOBAIPURI  — 

account  of 23 

allicHof  Pima 200 

cremation  not  practised 26 

intermarriage  with  Pima  and  Apache.  186-1H7 

migration 23 

on  origin  of  ancient  ruins 26 

with  Kino'M  expedition 27 

SoBAVPURiH,  SoBiARPURis.    5e^  Sobalpuri. 
Social    customs,    Tlingit.    See    Customs, 

Tlingit. 
Social  oR(iANiZATioN.  Pima— 

gentcs 197 

inoniN 197-199 

officers 196-196 

polite  f(>rm.<4 199-200 

slaves 197 

for  Tlingit,  9ee  Customs. 

S^)LANUM,  native  of  Arizona 78 

SoLANUM  ELJ£AGNiPOLiUM,l*ima  food  plant.        78 
Solomonsvillk,  Ariz.,  ruins  near 26-26 
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SONO»— 

Pima— 

archaic  songs 271-281 

basket-beating  songs  {»ee  circling 
songs  below). 

circling  songs 289-297 

elassiflcaUon 270-271 

festal  songs 271,283-284 

game  songs 271,  297-299 

hunting  songs 271,299-301 

medicine  songs 261-267,271,302-330 

puberty  songs 271,  830-331 

rain  songs 271,331-333 

war  songs 271,335-338 

Tlingit— 

atpotlatches 437-443 

SoNOiT A  visited  by  Kino 27 

SoNOiTA  VALLEY,  racc  track  in 173 

SoNORA  as  a  trading  center 94 

I  SoNORA  DOVES  kept  by  Pima 86 

SONORA  EARTHQUAKE 60 

Sophia  pinnata  (Walt)  Britton.  uses  of.  77 
Sorghum  vuLGARE  Pers.,  Pima  food  plant.  74 
Soul— 

among  Tlingit— 

conception  of 430, 431,  434 

fate  of 460-463 

in  Pima  religion 252-253 

See  aUo  Ghostn,  Spirits. 
SouLE,  Antonio.    SeeAzul,  Antonio. 
South  America,  Latin,  kiAh&  net  found 

In 14$ 

South  Doctor  among  Pima— 

In  mythology. . .  209,  210,  211,  212,  248,  369-360* 

in  song 27& 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad 66 

SoiTH  Magician  in  Pima  religion 251 

Spaniards,  contact  of  with  Pima 26-29 

Speck,  Frank  G.,  work  of xxll 

Speeches.  Pima- 
Elder  Brother  on  restoring  himself  to 

life 839-346 

general  description 339 

going  to  war 863-362 

on  warpath 201, 363-389 

opening  of  rain  ceremony 347-362 

Spermophilus  canescens,  squirrel  of  Pi- 

merla 81 

SPHiERALCEA  ANGU8TIPOLIA,  Pima  medici- 
nal plant 79 

Spider  among  Pima— 

In  mythology 207, 

228, 237, 247. 360, 364, 866-867 

in  song 284,309,338 

Spinning  by  Pima 148-149 

'  Spiral  design  in  Pima  basketry 136,140 

Spirit-of-his-feet,  Tlingit 469 

Spirit- PUT-ON,  Tlingit 466 

!.  Spirits  in  Tlingit  conception 451-463,460 

evil  spirits 436 

in  control  of  medicinemen 464-466 

See  aUo  Ghosts,  Religion,  Soul. 
8K)ROBOLr8  wrightii 116 

Sports,  athletic.    .s;;<r  Athletic  sports. 
:  Spread  Leg.    See  Azul,  Antonio. 
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lUffiDff.,,.. __ .,  332,333 

mttgic ITOWtll  ,_._..„,.,,^. ,„•_.       258 

Sqni&KEL— 

dJeatmctlTe  to  PIiuh.  crops.,. 92 

^aten  by  Plnm _...*..**,*„,.._,_.       Bl 

ncwebleed  eiiu«?<a  by „ ..,,      2fi3 

Tl  iagl  I  an  fl  FluiUo.  Jifl^mta  for* .... .  *     47^ 

Stahe  line?,  edtJibliNliiueiitof. 32 

Stab  amonir  Tlfng^it— 

houfM^gnfiup  name, , . ., . ..„..«.,„.-  4ai«-lC^ 
name  ol  jiamia^  sdek 414 

St  A  B  F  j«F.  TUnffit  bouse-group  name 100 

amung  Pima— 

tti  taytholfJ^T .,...„,..  208,2i7/m 

in  reli^on. .,...„. ,.,,.„, „,,„...      253 

AmcingThDgit *___>.*. -..^ 4*i7 

lu  myiholO(ry,,.,, ,....->..**  ^'il-isa 

BTA''s<tAK4  HaJda  t'lAnoT  Mos^t. 411 

BTi'^TlNNrlK,  PimnvillaB^,., _,-.., _.,.,.*.       23 

Bta^ps,  Pima  medicliu^inan. .,.,„.        60 

Staxa'DJh  Tlingit  clan— 

affinity „,.„ „.„*„..      413 

rihrfltry  and  Wbe, ^*-*, **,.-,. — .     400 

^^afffo  KiVckIc  qoaiu 

&rm«VEtt,  MussLauba  W.,  w€)(rk  of xxxi 

Stkbiuty  amcjui?  Pima  .  „  „ .,..„,.,.      Igfi 

Si- Kits 'MAN,  Tlliigit  spirit 4flft 

6t  ev  enho  s  ,  M  ks  M  ,  C,  ,  work  ol .  stvU-XTllI,  xetJ il 
Stick  F>n:>[ANJ»H    ik-e  Athapaj§<<aii& 

Stmi  s^t^H  Tliiigit  tribe 396 

clansand  homei^mipit...., 402 

hhuyry ...,...._     411 

phmtricsand  cilatlB ...............     S^ 

6TO^iM  O'lJ  iwaIh,    ^f*  White  Pefiple. 

STOSE  AHTIKALTJi,  I'lum  ............. 108-1)2 

f^Ti » N  KM  A  > .  Li  la  T.  G  Eo  ftc  E,  pu  rvt'y  by 31 

SrnN Y  MorSTA  IN  iri  Piiiui  enng. SOS 

Stoix  J.  LI.,  iigen  t  fur  Pima ^ 

Sv^n.K.  jlmafixrtl  plants.,,,,, -..-, 71, 7^^ 

Sua  vasti  k  a  in  Pimji  pipttt^y ..............  136, 140 

S  D  BA I  I'l  K  i .    Scr  Sf 3  bai  pi  i  rl . 

Slfl^At¥lu^,  I'ima  mnLb ., ,..,.v**.        ^* 

StiKKWAjs",  fieri vallori  of  name..,^........  4116, 4U1> 

SrTMDirM,TlSngk  tribe ,., Syf* 

i'hUi'!iiUi£l  hnii^o  giTJlJpti- . -...^^  .•..-.-. .       40fJ 
plimltley  ant!  vAn.n'* i}1l9> 

SlTN  — 

dttivti^  Navahti— 

Ui  J  Ui(  slogy ,,.,„..      239 

iimntiB  J^Jriifl— 

diBt'ii'JL*  caUi^LHl  by  ,.  ^  ..♦--.,-_,.... .      '255 

l[i  uiy tbology  * . aoT, 

aA  2aS,  247,  243,  ^42^  Ml  m> 

hi  rvUj^itm...^ _..... a.w-ahi 

in.^nfif.. 273,254, 30Ci,  321 

amonf^Tlin^t — 

butuiC'^riiilp  iiAide.  ^ . . 402, 40ri 

in  m  ylhi  iJufi-y 4-l«,  4:12,  Afi'S 

iiuL^kof rm 

IiamLs  i.if  yamirig  wtiek 444 

Apaiilh"  at  lark  in ,.,..,,.  ^ ,.,  *  „        SI 

in  PVina  my Uiuli5gy.... -.-..- ^.. 23;i 
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S  r pEMTiTio  s  MOUKT A 1 N  9— <}ontinu«d. 

in  Plm* song............ .,,.»„..  ^4,27d.387 

mountain  ahecpin ,..,.       ft2 

Pima  ruidfl  lit..... .,.-       52 

SUTAQUiiiON,  Pima  village. ao.aa 

Str  i^-C '  K 1  O'  H I M  A  L,    Sf  ff  Red  People. 

Swallow  Jn  PIihw  wug  ,.„,...,.  292-29fi, 2fl§, 301 

BvrAS  amon^  TlingiL— 

crest  iiiilmiiL, -117 

iiOiir(*e  (►f  peinM>fial  nomcii. .  -.  -- . .-  4W,  422 

8w ANTON,  tut  J,  R.,  workol XFiiL.jTirJ 

SwAflTi  K A  in  Pima  pottery  ,„........  13Q»  137, 140 

SWEETWATEH  BFIW — 

chief  of ,.,..,.. *,       21 

in  Pima  mythology.... .................      227 

in  Pima  fwiiig. %I 

B wt  1,  Li  NO ,  Lt  %vt.  J  Aoa.  at  EJ  Pitacho 49 

SvPHri,i§  among  FMma  and  MftrteoTHi.....  2fi4,26fi 

T A,  Tlingit  Sieep  tipirit 41* 

Ta'-Aj  rimn  chiiiif  M  ewuetwater,...,....^.       24 

TA-A'TtKAM  MOUNTAIN....... 2&,23A 

TABAt'Aito.  lima  chief... ,. „.,,       21 

Ta»i.k  sTorNT AiK  fu  Pima  aong 2%,  331 

TABts^  lima— 

dti  rin  g  pu  buirty  period  ( womeii  > . .  — ,     isa 

eating  of  ftalt l!H 

^ound  equirrels.... ..*..... 31 

in  Juwtmtioti  eeremoufefl  ..... „.  a[M-20fi 

In  pregnancy.., -...,, ..,. 1B5 

narration  of  myths  in  FLniumeT .........      3£W 

neglect  of  talme  l^tal. ,  ...,,...„...,...     IflS 

pertaining  to  wjirfart 449,  <50 

topknot  qimiJ *0 

TADFOLKin  Pima  »[>ng  ........... ^.....i.^^.      2*4 

TA^Li^Bt  lAiig^JAee of . 396 

Takelma  i.A]Sf^uAaEvgnuii]s4tidAlD0tMcm  xsdl 

TAKr,  THnpit  Iribe........... S96 

aiToi]t](  >it ..,..., .,,...,^.,.      4lS 

olauAanil  Itfuii+f  griiups 403.11,'^ 

lihmlru'iiund  oldii'^ ,...,. , ,      399 

TAK*ANf:'nt.  Tlhigit  rlan— 

bnuu'h  of  l!3"knA.KA'dl 4tB 

iri^t,.... 41* 

phnitry  and  tribt; ?m 

Takwa-aktaji,  Pima  goddL^w SS 

Tales,  MEtSEBV,  amang   Pirn  a.    Sf!4>  Nur- 

HTy  tak^s. 
Ta  lk  iNii  Tk  rk  in  l*ima  iTiytholog>' ...,.,,.     ^3, 

34S,37r.^:i7K 
TA£yi(ir'nr,  TUugit  clan— 

affinity 423 

cri.'Jil.-,.. .............      417 

histiiry 411-112 

phmtry and  iTLtH?  . .................      l^ 

T  A  M  Ar  u  I'A^ ,  M  E.\  i(^ .  Pe  w  ke!j>  ex  plorationa 

III xv-acvi 

TAM&iT    RiVKR,    Mk.yiCd,    n^malnH    foqnd 

neiiT .,,,.. ST,  3t?l 

TAKI'K'II.  Mexhtp— 

rijHiainn  nrar . , xvi 

iHtouc  if!ol  friim  ... ,.......,.,..  x vi 

Tammlo  V)KJ*i.  Mkxiro,  ruins  ni?ar xv 

TASK'ntfTlitigll  tilaii— 

t*rt*ista  ► .^ 417 

tuit]}ii>is  . .  ....^..^ -...,--,. ^. .__......  422 

phrulO'  iiU'l  tribe. ^^9 
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TAN<?i'c,  Tllngit  town 397,408 

"Tanks,"  batileat 54 

TlA'QlDENTiN,  Tlinglt  clan— 

crests 417,418 

phratry  and  tribe 399 

TA'gDJiK-iN.    See  Tuxican. 
TAQfiSTiSA',  Tlingit  clan- 
crests  417 

history 413.411 

phratry  and  tribe 400 

TAQlHtT  TiN,  Tlingit  clan— 

phratry  and  tribe 399 

T!iQ«Ki! AKA-iN,  Tlingit  town 397 

Tasylibioni  wheeleri.    See  Maguey. 

TAT'slTtK',  Pima  village 23 

Tattooing  among  Pima 161-162 

TAVA  KosuwA,  Apache-Pima  fight  at 45 

TAVANIM6,  Pima  head  chief 20, 196 

Taxowa'8,  Tlingit  mythological  being 460 

Taxidea  TAXU8  eaten  by  Pima 80 

Tayassu  anoulatum  80NORIEN8E  eaten  by 

Pima 80 

Tc£bIkC8,  Maricopa  runner 66 

Tco'KtT  Nak.    See  Owl  Ear. 
Tco'-o  LTt  K .    See  Casa  G  rande. 
Tco'-oTCUK    Ta'tai,  Pima   chief   at  Caaa 

Blanca 24 

Tco'CtcIk  Wu'tcIk,  Maricopa  village 22 

Tco'tTiK  Wu'TClK,  Pima  village 22 

TcuF'-HAOWO-o,  Pima  chief 24 

TcCKANE'Dt,  Tlingit  clan- 
crests  416, 432 

history  412-413 

names 422 

phratry  and  tribe 399 

standing 408, 427 

Tcu'NARSAT,  Pima  chief  at  Gila  Crossing...        24 

Tcu'N vlM,  Pima  spirit  of  disease 106 

TcuPATAK,  Pima  village 22 

Tcu-UN ARSAT*,  Pucblo  chief 279 

TcuwuT  HakCtan Y,  exploit  of 41 

Tcu'wutukawutCk,  Pima  village 22 

Teamsters'  tea,  Pima  medicine 80 

Teeth  of  Pima 160 

Telegraph  lines,  development  of  in  far 

Southwest 54 

Tempe,  Ariz.— 

Apache- Pima  fight  near 44 

first  canal  at 53 

ruin  at 366 

Tempe  butte,  fight  at 46 

Tft'NEDl,  Tlingit  clan— 

affinity 410 

phmtry  and  tribe 398 

TEN  Kate,  I)r  Herman  F.  C,  somatologi- 

cal  investigations  of 60 

Tepoztlan,  Mexico,  ruins  at xiv 

Te'qoedI,  Tlingit  clan- 
crests  416 

hero  Kats!  claimed  by 455 

history 408,412,414 

names 422 

phratry  and  tribe 398,399,400 

TERMF21  FLAVIPE8  KoLL.    See  Tcrmitc. 

Termite  in  Pima  mythology 207, 247 

Terrace  elemxmt  in  Pima  basketry —  136-139 
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Tewa- 

observations  among xviii 

ruined  pueblos  of xx 

Texas  Agriccltoral  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, report  of  on  mesquite 
bean 74 

Texolo,  Mexico,  mounds xv 

Textiles— 

Hohokam 164 

Pima 148-153,  164 

Thamnosma  montanum,  Pima  medicine  ...        80 

Thin  Leather.   See  Kft'mAl  tkAk. 

Thomas,  Dr  Cyrus,  work  of xvi,xxiii 

Thomas,  Juan— 

calendar  history  by 35 

cure  song  by 302-306 

in  fight  at  San  tan 57 

information  furnished  by 18 

in  Geronimo  campaign 60 

on  legerdemain  of  medicine-men 261 

Thomonys  CERVINU8  eaten  by  Pima 82 

Thompson,  Benjamin,  information  fur- 
nished by 18 

THORNAPPLEin  Pima  song 300 

Thornber,  Prof.  J.  J.— 

on  nuts  of  "quinine  plant" 78 

on  Pima  saltbushes 84 

on  Thamnosma  montanum 80 

work  of 18 

Thunder  among  Tlingit— 

clan  emblem 417 

house-group  name 402 

Thunder  bird  among  Tlingit— 

in  mythology 434,  454 

representation  of 468 

Thunder  Magician  in  Pima  religion 251 

Thunders,  the,  in  Tlingit  mythology 417 

TiAHiATAM.    See  Azul,  Culo. 

TiAROGA  COBITI8  GiRARD,  fish  of  Colorado 

basin 88 

TI  HtT  TiN,  Tlingit  clan- 
crests  416 

history 409,410 

phratry  and  tribe 399 

Tlingit  Indians,  Swanton's  work  among,  xviii 

TUNGIT  LANGUAGE— 

grammar xviii,  xxi,  xxll 

relationship  to  Haida — 

conclusions 485 

lexical  similarities 475-486 

phonetics 472 

roots  and  stems 472-474 

structure  of  sentence 475 

word  composition 474-475 

Tlingit  material,  introduction  to 395-396 

Tobacco — 

among  Pima— 

account  of 118-120 

in  mythology 224, 232, 248 

in  song 337 

among  Tlingit 430,458,459,467 

at  potlatch 438 

See  also  Cigarettes,  Pipe,  sacred.  Smok- 
ing. 
Togye'd!,  Tlingit  clan,  phratry,  and  tribe. .      399 
Tombstone,  Abiz.,  earthquake  at 60 
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